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HISTORY OF FRANCE 


FROM 1789 TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


CHAPTER ET 


THE DIRECTORY.— THE DIRECTORY AND TWO COUNCILS. — BABCEUF’S 
CONSPIRACY AND TRIAL. — HOCHE ENDS THE WAR: IN LA VENDEE. 


Brumaire 5, Year IV., to Prairial 7, Year V.— October 27, 1795, to May 26, 1797. 


HE new legislative body went into office October 27, 1795 

(Brumaire 5, Year IV.). The result of the elections proved 
the Convention’s mistake in preferring the vote in the second de- 
gree to direct universal suffrage as proposed by the framers of the 
Constitution, for the reactionary party now had the upper hand, 
and the old conventionalists in the new legislature continued to 
oppose reaction, and to support the Directory, some of them being 
elected in several departments (Carnot in fourteen, and Daunou, 
Boissi d’Anglas, and Lanjuinais in a number); only three hundred 
and seventy-nine of the seven hundred and fifty members of the 
new legislative body were ex-conventionalists, instead of the five 
hundred required by the order. Those elected, therefore, com- 
pleted their number from their old colleagues, and divided them- 
selves between the two councils of the Ancients and the Five 
Handred. The first president of the latter was Daunou, the 
chief framer of the Constitution, while the first. president of the 
Five Hundred was La Réveillére-Lépeaux, who also professed 
Girondist opinions. La Réveillére resigned his office almost 
immediately, to enter the Directory, and was the first of the five 
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members thereof chosen by the Ancients from a list of fifty pre- 
sented by the Five Hundred, the four others being Letourneur, an 
officer of engineers and a friend of Carnot, Rewbell, Siéyes, and Bar- 
ras. Siéyés refused to enter the Directory as he had refused to enter 
the committee on the Constitution, and was replaced by Carnot, 
who was felt to be indispensable to direct the war. While having 
at his disposal all the high military offices for fourteen armies, 
he was still a simple captain of engineers, and when he entered 
the Directory, instead of making himself a general to correspond 
with his high official rank, he erased his name from the army 
list. All the Directors were honest and upright save Barras, who 
was vicious, greedy, and extravagant, and who owed his nomination 
to his services on Thermidor 9 and Vendémiaire 23. Nothing 
is more unjust than the stigma of immorality too often attached 
to the Directory for the one bad man it numbered out of five. 
While the Five Hundred installed themselves at the Tuileries 
in the hall of the Convention, and the Ancients at the riding- 
school where the Constituent and Legislative governments had 
held their meetings, the Directory took possession of a dilapidated 
apartment in the Petit Luxembourg, where there was not even 
a table on which to write. The Directory began by a dignified 
and sensible proclamation, and practised what it preached, carrying 
out the Convention’s orders in regard to public instruction. It 
solemnly inaugurated the Institute, April 4, 1796, its president, 
Letourneur (the president was changed every three months), mak- 
ing the inaugural address, and moreover took great pains to estab- 
lish order in the army and treasury departments. The value 
of assignats had sunk so low that an issue of three billions granted 
by the Councils to provide for present wants produced only twenty 
millions. To prevent the state from being left penniless, it became 
necessary to return to primitive measures, and to decree that part 
of the tax on real estate should be paid in kind. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand quintals of wheat were thus obtained by the 
Directory for the support of Paris. The Councils prescribed a 
forced loan on easy conditions, and limited the issue of assignats 
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1795. ] THE TWO COUNCILS. 16 


to forty billions, all in excess of which were to be burnt. The 
state had issued only forty-five billions in all, which was three 
times the value of the national property, but France was flooded 
with counterfeits sent over from England. Many plans were 
broached, but stock-jobbers and speculators defeated them all, and 
the Councils soon began to be regarded with distrust. Fierce 
disputes arose concerning the disturbances in the South, which 
Fréron had been sent to repress; but although the counter-terror 
which had ravaged the Southeast for six months ceased, the patriots, 
led on by him, revenged themselves in turn on the Comrades 
of Jesus and their allies, and the reactionists in both Councils 
predicted the return of the Jacobin Reign of Terror. The reac- 
tionary press had held aloof at first, but as soon as the journalists 
accused of violating the liberty of the press were acquitted, they 
fell upon the republicans and insulted and slandered the Direc- 
tory and majority of the Councils. In opposition to the journals 
hostile to the Revolution, an ultra-revolutionary publication of 
a new character now appeared. This was the work of a sect 
alien to the Jacobins in the beginning, but which soon rallied 
around it the most zealous Jacobins, exasperated and ready for 
anything since the Prairial persecution. The organ of this sect 
was the “People’s Tribune,” Babceuf’s paper. Babceuf, once a 
Thermidorian, now invoked Robespierre, Saint-Just, and the Prai- 
rial martyrs, in hopes to win the Jacobins ; but his political and 
social aim was by no means that of Robespierre, for he desired 
to abolish property rights and to establish a community of goods. 
Dazed by his own exaggerations, and driven frantic by the misery 
of the masses as contrasted with the wealth of speculators, he 
fancied that perfect equality was the only remedy for these ills. 
He reopened at the Pantheon the club closed at the Evéché by 
the Convention, and side by side with this public meeting, where 
everything could not be said openly, he formed a secret society. 
The Directory began to be uneasy, and ordered Babceuf’s indictment 
(December 11, 1795); but he concealed himself and continued 
his paper, as Marat did before him. The Directory in return 
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arrested the reactionist journalists, but they were acquitted. It — 
also resolved to trust to republican support, without discriminat- 
ing between Mountaineers and Girondists, but to put down alike 
counter-revolutionists and communists; and enforced the Councils’ 
orders against deserters and those who evaded the draft, who were 
the tools of the Republic’s foes, arresting them wherever found, and 
sending the former to the galleys and the latter to the army. 

January 12, 1796, a touching scene took place in the Council 
of Five Hundred, on the return of the representatives and the 
minister of war of 1792, who had been betrayed to the Austrians 
by Dumouriez, and who, after a long captivity, had just been ex- 
changed for the daughter of Louis XVI., afterwards the Duchess 
d’Angouléme, who had remained alone in the Temple after the 
death of all her friends. One of the liberated representatives 
(Camus) roused the indignation of the Assembly by his account 
of the treatment they had received in the harsh Austrian prisons. 
When taken to Mous, he addressed General Mack as boldly as if 
he had been on the benches of the Convention. “M. Camus,” said 
Mack, “ you had better be careful, if you would keep your head on 
your shoulders. Remember that you are in our power.” “Yes, and 
free in your chains!” answered Camus. 

The anniversary of January 21 was celebrated with great solem- 
nity, in defiance of the royalists. All the members of the two 
Councils swore hatred to royalty, although some of the new mem- 
bers took the oath reluctantly. 

Some time later (February 26, 1796), in virtue of an article of the 
Constitution forbidding the formation of associations contrary to 
public order, the Directory closed Babceuf’s club, two other ultra- 
revolutionary clubs, and several royalist circles, General Bonaparte, 
who had commanded the army in Paris since October, closing the 
first-named in person. At the request of the Directory the Councils 
passed severe laws against all who strove to undermine the Constitu- 
tion, re-establish monarchy, and force a division of property (April 15). 

Babeeuf made many recruits among the ignorant fanatics, who 
were soon joined by those who hoped to profit by his plans. They 
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gradually gained the police force to such an extent that the gov- 
ernment was obliged to disband it. Still the conspiracy went on. 
Two groups endeavored to work together, although with different 
ends, — the Jacobins, who were plotting to restore the Constitution 
of 1793, and the men who were aiming to establish absolute equal- 
ity and community of property, and who were secretly organized 
under the name of “Society of Equals,” with atheistic tendencies. 
One of them, Sylvain Maréchal, drew up their manifesto as follows : 
“The French Revolution is but the forerunner of another and final 
revolution. Perish all the arts, if need be, provided real equality 
remains! Away with division; it is a fraud! Let us have com- 
munity! The earth belongs to no man; its fruits are the property 
of all. All men have the same wants and the same powers.” They 
did not therefore conceal the fact that their triumph would be the 
ruin of art and the return to barbarism. Their last assertion, that 
all men have the same wants and powers, shows a profound igno- 
rance of human nature, which is so varied. They dared not circulate 
this strange document until victory was secure, but scattered in- 
stead a crafty analysis of Babceuf’s doctrine, denouncing the selfish- 
ness and tyranny of the rich, and with singular inconsistency, in 
order to satisfy the Jacobins, clamoring for the Constitution of 1793, 
which fully recognized the rights of property. 

The two groups of the Equals and Jacobin Ex-Conventionalists, 
unable as they were to agree in ideas, agreed in crushing others, and 
united in forming an insurrectional committee, which, after victory, 
was to draw up a list of members for a supreme assembly, subject 
to popular approval. Their programme demanded the dissolution 
and trial of the Directory and Councils, “usurpers of public au- 
thority,” and the distribution of the property of all emigrants and 
enemies of the people among the poor and the defenders of their 
country. 

The conspirators labored with more zeal than prudence to seduce 
the garrison of Paris. An infantry captain named Grisel, whom 
they took into their committee, denounced them to Carnot. Barras 
was in secret treaty with the committee, and offered to lead the 
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movement, but, no reliance being placed on him, he was not trusted 
with the plan of the revolt, which was fixed for May 11. They 
were forestalled. On the 10th the Directory issued a proclamation 
announcing that a band of “thieves and assassins” were plotting to 
murder the legislative body and public authorities and let loose pil- 
lage and murder, and declaring that measures had been taken to foil 
the plans of the villains. Early on the 11th several of the rebel lead- 
ers were arrested, and Babceuf was captured shortly after with four 
ex-conventionalists, among them Amar and Vadier, notorious mem- 
bers of the Committee of General Safety. The proclamation took 
effect, and the people did not stir. Babceuf protested that his inten- 
tions were noble, and that no one wished to kill the Directors or 
provoke bloodshed. The Directors resolved to overlook the share 
of the Jacobins and ex-conventionalists in the matter, lest they 
should strengthen the reaction thereby ; but Drouet, one of the Five 
Hundred, had been arrested with the committee, and it was neces- 
sary to try him, together with his accomplices, before the Superior 
Court, established by the Constitution to judge its representatives. 
The proceedings were dilatory, and long before the Superior Court 
met at Vendome, the appointed place, he escaped, probably with the 
connivance of the Directory, who did not care to condemn a man 
still popular with the revolutionists for his arrest of “the tyrant” at 
Varennes. The illustrious Robert Lindet, who had been led away by 
the fatal hope of forcibly re-establishing the Constitution of 1793, 
was also left unpunished. Meanwhile, friends of the Babceufists 
attacked the camp at Grenelle (September 9), but were defeated, and 
many captured ; when the trial came on, twenty-eight out of one 
hundred and thirty-two were sentenced to death, among them Sa- 
vognes and Huguet. The Grenelle trial was succeeded by another : 
the agents of Louis XVIII. had tried to seduce the commander of 
the camp at Grenelle, who had repulsed the Babceufists, and even the 
commander of the guard of the Corps Legislatif; but these officers 
revealed their plan, which resulted in little, and they were only 
condemned to close confinement (January to April, 1797): 

Babceuf’s trial took place, February 20, 1797, before the Superior 
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Court, composed of jurors from every department and judges from 
the Court of Appeal. It lasted three whole months. Babceuf and 
his friends remained true to their faith, denying nothing except 
that they wished to use force. “I knew,” said Babceuf, “that the 
French people were not ripe for my undertaking.” He was sen- 
tenced to death with one of his fellow-prisoners, Darthé, on the 
charge of attempting to restore the Constitution of 1793; seven of his 
accomplices were sentenced to transportation and the rest acquitted. 
Babceuf and Darthé attempted to stab themselves, but failed, and 
went to the scaffold tranquilly. 

While communistic conspiracy expired with its author, royalist 
revolt perished in the West with its last leaders. General Hoche 
was transferred from the command of the armies of Brest and Cher- 
bourg to that of the West, or La Vendée, in September, 1798, just 
as an attempt was made to revive civil war, which might have been 
serious at another time. Count d’Artois, the king’s brother, now 
called “Monsieur” in his turn, made a descent on the Isle d’Yeu 
with a body of emigrants and two thousand English soldiers, under 
the protection of an English fleet. The mass of the people, how- 
ever, received the news quietly, and Charette could not gain the 
coast, which was too well guarded by republican outposts. Hoche 
did his,best to drive him into a corner, while he made a desperate 
effort to open a passage to the shore with fifteen thousand men. He 
was but a few leagues from the sea, when he received a letter from 
D’ Artois, announcing that he had left the Isle d@Yeu and was 
about to sail for Jersey, as “the best place from whence to join the 
royalists.” 

“My friends,” said Charette, turning to his officers, “ we are 
lost!” And it is said that he wrote to the king, “Sire, your broth- 
er’s cowardice has ruined all!” The truth is that D’Artois never 
wished to join the expedition. At the moment of leaving England 
he had begged the English government to recall him as soon as 
possible, and left the Isle d’Yeu without waiting further orders. 
He did not go to Jersey, or even stop at London, but went on to 
Edinburgh, where he hoped to remain undisturbed. Charette’s army 
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soon scattered, never to be reunited, and he was reduced to roam 
the woods with a handful of men. 

Now that Carnot had resumed the management of the war, Hoche 
no longer had reason to complain of inaction. At the close of the 
year the three armies of the West, of Brest, and of Cherbourg were 
united under his orders to put down Chouannerie and Vendéan re- 
volts. He decided a knotty point by leaving refractory priests alone, 
provided they were neither conspirators nor Chouans. Nothing con- 
tributed more than this toward quelling the rebellion. 

While La Vendée was tending to peace, Stofflet, their ablest 
leader after Charette, took up arms at the most inopportune mo- 
ment, by the king’s order, but failed wretchedly, and was finally 
taken prisoner and shot. Charette was reduced to extreme distress, 
and Hoche generously offered him a free passage to England with 
any of his men who chose to accompany him, on condition that 
they would never again fight against the Republic. The offer 
was refused, although his scanty troops were falling daily under 
the sword and shot of the “Blues.” At last (March 24, 1796) he 
sank wounded and exhausted, was captured, and taken to Nantes, 
passing on foot and well guarded through the town he had en- 
tered in triumph one year before, after the peace of Jaulnay, 
which he only signed to violate. He heard his sentence without 
emotion. We have recorded all his cruelties, and it is only just 
to give him credit for his last words. He heard of the arrest of a 
general charged with having fled before him, and at the moment 
of going to the scaffold declared that truth compelled him to de- 
fend the man’s honor. “He did not fly,” he said; “he was con- 
quered because I had good soldiers and he raw recruits.” He would 
not have his eyes bandaged, and offered his breast to the bullets 
(March 29), His death made a great impression. In the eyes of 
the populace, he summed up all La Vendée. 

Hoche then labored to destroy Chouannerie, which continued to 
ravage Upper Anjou, Maine, and Normandy. Dissension crept into 
the Chouan bands, and Georges Cadoudal, leader of the Chouans 
in Morbihan, threw down his sword. His example was followed 
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whose object was not mere pillage, leaving none but 
n the field. The Chouans degenerated into “chauffeurs ” 
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THE DIRECTORY (continued). — MILITARY SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE DIRECTORY. — ITALIAN CAMPAIGN. — BONAPARTE.— VICTORIES 
IN THE MARITIME ALPS. — PEACE IMPOSED AT PIEDMONT. — CON- 
QUEST OF MILAN.— VICTORIES OVER BEAULIEU, WURMSER, AND 
ALVINZI. — CAPTURE OF MANTUA.— GERMAN CAMPAIGN OF JOUR- 
DAN AND MOREAU.—BONAPARTE’S VICTORIES OVER ARCHDUKE 
CHARLES. — INVASION OF AUSTRIA.— HOCHE AND MOREAU VIC- 
TORIOUS IN GERMANY. — PRELIMINARIES AT LKOBEN. 


Brumaire, Year IV. to Germinal, Year V.— October, 1795, to April, 1797. 


S civil war drew to a close, foreign war was pursued with 
AN new vigor and most important results. 

Carnot foresaw that it would be impossible to keep up the four- 
teen armies of the years II. and III., when he strained every nerve 
to make the campaign of 1794 decisive and establish peace. This 
béing effected, vast reductions were made in the army list, in which 
quality was henceforth to make up for quantity. 

At the time that the Directory went into office Pichegru’s trea- 
son and Jourdan’s retreat had compromised the French military 
position on the Rhine. The retreat was inevitable, but was carried 
too far; General Clairfayt, succeeding in massing the Austrian 
forces between the French armies, crossed the Rhine at Mayence 
and forced the French troops to raise their siege of that town, 
giving up their artillery and supplies (October 29, 1795). Pichegru 
might, at least, have defended the important post of Mannheim. 
He held strong positions on the Pfriem, which he yielded to Clair- 
fayt after a few engagements, thus uncovering Mannheim, which 
was at once blockaded, and surrendered November 22, the garrison, 
numbering ten thousand, remaining prisoners. Suspicions of treach- 
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ery were now aroused, but Jourdan, who had been sent thither by 
Carnot, arrived too late to save the town, and was himself in 
danger, the two Austrian armies which separated him from Piche- 
gru lying before him on the left bank of the Rhine. They took 
no advantage, however, of their position, and proposed a special 
armistice for the armies of the Rhine, December 19, which the 
Directory at once accepted. Austria, in accord with Pitt, who 
was troubled by the change in English feeling, now appeared 
anxious for peace, pretending that France would not agree to it. 
Public opinion was aroused against Pitt, and at the opening of 
the English Houses of Parliament (October 29) a riot occurred 
in London, the mob clamoring for peace and stoning the king’s 
coach. Pitt vaguely suggested a conference of the English minister 
to Switzerland and the French minister Barthélemi; but the 
Directory refused all negotiations, knowing that the first condition 
imposed by England and Austria would be the restitution of 
Belgium. The wish to impute the continuation of the war to 
the ill-will of France was not the Austrians’ only motive for an 
armistice. They hoped that a truce might be more injurious than 
war to the Republic, and counted on Pichegru for this. That 
general seemed indeed to have made it his aim to destroy his army 
by want and cold, or to drive them to revolt. He sent word to 
the Austrians by Condé’s agents to hold themselves in readiness 
to attack Jourdan’s troops and his own as soon as their disorder 
and discontent should force the Directory to break the truce. 
Instead of going into winter-quarters after a hard campaign, he 
left his men encamped in mud and snow in the bleak valleys 
of the Vosges, while he gave himself up to shameful debauchery 
in Strasburg with Austrian and English money. Carnot, however, 
was watching him, and, feeling himself suspected, he sent in his 
resignation, never dreaming it would be accepted; but Carnot took 
him at his word and replaced him by Moreau, whose great military 
abilities became daily more evident (April 10). 

Preparations to resume the offensive on the Rhine were made, 
but the storm of war had rolled towards Italy. The Austrians 
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and Piedmontese won several victories against the French in the 
Corniche during the previous summer, cutting off communication 
with Genoa, whence the French army drew their supphes. General 
Scherer, sent with reinforcements from the army of the Pyrenees, 
attacked the Austrians and Piedmontese with great success at 
Loano (November 21, 1795), winning the Riviera, or western 
part of the Corniche, between Nice and Genoa. Scherer might 
have done even more had he followed the plans drawn up by 
Bonaparte while still in the topographic office, and strongly recom- 
mended by Carnot. But though capable of winning a battle, 
Scherer was incompetent to conduct a vast plan of operations, 
and his removal was decided upon. 

General Bonaparte ardently desired to carry out his own plans, 
of which the descent on Piedmont was only the starting-point. 
His position in Paris, although it had greatly increased in im- 
portance since the 13th Vendémiaire, was far beneath his genius 
and ambition, and he aspired to the first place in the ensuing 
campaign. Barras, his early protector, jomed Carnot in urging 
him upon the Directory, and he was made commander of the 
Italian army, February 23. A few days after, he married General 
Beauharnais’ widow, the beautiful Josephine, who had figured so 
brilliantly in the society of the Thermidorian era with her friend 
Madame Tallien, and who was in very friendly relations with 
Barras. 

Bonaparte reached his headquarters at Nice, March 26. This 
date marks the real beginning of his career. His plan was to 
send two armies from the Rhine against Austria, to unite with the 
Italian army and march on Vienna, while a fourth, but smaller, 
army was to hold the defensive in the Upper Alps, and prevent 
any diversion of the enemy through Piedmont or Savoy or Dau- 
phiné, Holland being guarded by another small force to threaten 
England ; and a sixth army under Hoche, after putting down La 
Vendée, was to carry the Republic into Ireland. 

Bonaparte’s political opinions at that period seem doubtful, as he 
apparently changed them several times; but his aim was to win un- 
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limited power for himself, no matter how, where, or under what con- 
ditions. He found the army in Italy well disciplined, but in great 
distress, and at once made large contracts for supplies, striving in 
every way to gain his men’s sympathy and trust. The Directory 
authorized him to support the troops at the expense of the country 
which was to be the scene of war, which order he thus translated 
to the troops: “Soldiers, you are hungry and almost naked. The 
government owes you much; it can do nothing for you. Your 
patience and courage do you honor, but procure you neither profit 
nor glory. I will lead you to the most fertile plains in the world, 
where you will find great cities and rich provinces ; where you will 
find honor, glory, and wealth. Soldiers of Italy, does your courage 
fail 2” 

This was new language in the mouth of a republican general, 
and it was evident that Bonaparte wished to attach his troops to 
his personal fortunes, not to those of France and the Republic. He 
had under his orders rather less than forty thousand men against 
sixty thousand, but the two hostile generals, the Austrian Beaulieu 
and the Piedmontese Colli, were on very bad terms, Austria wish- 
ing to protect Lombardy, and Piedmont to defend its own territory. 
The French army was scattered along the Corniche from Nice to 
Genoa, while the Austrian and Piedmontese armies, reinforced and 
reorganized since their defeat at Loano, defended the mountain 
passes below the French positions. Bonaparte made an effort at 
concentration in the hope of crossing the mountains below Savoy 
and coming in between the two hostile armies, but was forestalled 
by the enemy. General Beaulieu, thinking that the French would 
seize Genoa, descended from Gari beyond Genoa by the Bocchetta 
pass, while his lieutenant, Merci d’Argenteau, marched towards the 
Bormida passes, through which Bonaparte meant to move. At Monte- 
Legino the way was blocked by a French redoubt, whose colonel 
knew that the safety of the army depended on his efforts. When he 
saw the Austrians approaching, he made his men swear to die rather 
than surrender, and they kept their word. One against ten, they 
repulsed three furious assaults, which so discouraged D’Argenteau 
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that he fell back upon Monte-notte. Bonaparte was imprudent to 
confide so important a post to so small a force, but the fault was 
repaired by miracles of decision and activity. The night was well 
employed, and the next morning D’Argenteau was surrounded by 
French troops, and with difficulty escaped to Dego, where he re- 
joined his chief, Beaulieu, who had returned in haste from Genoa. 
The third day after, while the Austrians scattered between Genoa 
and Dego were trying to rally at the latter point, Bonaparte at- 
tacked the Piedmontese and drove them from Millesimo to Cera, 
capturing a whole division. Turning on the Austrians next day, 
he conquered them and took seven or eight thousand prisoners. 
The first part of his plan was thus complete; the two hostile armies 
were weakened and divided, and he could finish their conquest at 
his leisure. Carnot wished him to seize the intermediate posts be- 
tween Piedmont and Lombardy, which seemed the logical sequence 
of dividing the armies; but Bonaparte preferred to subdue Pied- 
mont, which he thought he could do before the Austrians could 
come to her aid. Leaving one division to watch them, he marched 
upon the Piedmontese camp intrenched at Cera. When his men 
saw the plains of Piedmont at their feet, crowned by the distant 
summits of the Alps, a cry of enthusiasm rose from the ranks. The 
Piedmontese were soon driven from Cera and Moneloir, at which 
latter place the French were joyfully welcomed and the liberty-tree 
was planted; but their sympathy cooled when Bonaparte levied a 
million from the town and province. 

On the 25th of April Bonaparte was at Cherasco, ten leagues from 
Turin. The march to Turin was a bold step, for the French had no 
materials for a siege, and the King of Sardinia had it in his power 
to concentrate his forces and defend the capital until the Austrians 
came to his relief. But terror ruled the court and town, and the 
king sent the governor of Turin to ask an armistice. Bonaparte at 
once entered on negotiations, though the Directory had not em- 
powered him to do so, and imposed conditions which placed Pied- 
mont in the hands of the French. They were accepted ; and the 
King of Sardinia agreed to leave the coalition, to give up the strong- 
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holds of Coni and Tortona and all posts which the French already 
held, and to give them free passage through his territory, permit 
them to hold communication with France, and continue their attack 
on Austria (April 28). A plenipotentiary was sent to Paris to 
arrange a definite peace. 

Some of the French officers, who were ardent revolutionists, wish- 
ing to overthrow the king and found a republic in Piedmont, pro- 
tested against the armistice. The majority of the Directory at 
heart agreed with them, but Bonaparte’s bold step prevented the 
embarrassment of a revolution, for which the people were not pre- 
pared. Flushed with his success, he wrote to the Directory that he 
hoped to be in the Tyrol within a month with the army of the Rhine, 
and broached his plan of extorting millions from the Duke of 
Parma as the price of peace, and from Genoa, to atone for the Eng- 
lish breaches of neutrality committed in her harbor. This was 
indeed a practical application of his proclamation, and the soldiers 
availed themselves of it by pillaging the country, many rewarding 
themselves for their long privations by such scandalous conduct 
that Bonaparte was forced to order them to be shot. But he also 
announced the levy of heavy sums on the conquered country, which 
would enable him to pay half the wages due the troops in cash. He 
did not mean to allow his men to turn marauders, but he too often 
closed his eyes to their depredations. His conduct to the Italians 
was full of contradictions; in a second proclamation, issued April 
25, he promised his soldiers conquest and the people of Italy liberty. 
This was the beginning of the course of equivocation he pursued 
through life. Himself devoid of principle and faith, he appealed by 
turns or simultaneously to the most contradictory beliefs and prin- 
ciples, as well as to all human interests and passions. 

France saw the splendor of his rapid victories, and Paris hailed 
with enthusiasm his aide-de-camp Murat, who brought the flags 
taken in battle to the Directory. A festival in honor of Victory 
was held, and the armistice was confirmed, and changed to a treaty 
of peace, May 1. The King of Sardinia gave up Savoy and Nice, 
ceded all the passes between France and Italy, and destroyed his 
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fortresses on the Italian side of the Alps. The strongholds of Coni, 
Tortona, and Valenza were left in the hands of the French until 
a general peace. The king granted amnesty to any of his subjects 
pursued or condemned for revolutionary acts or opinions ; but the 
royal government, foreseeing this amnesty, had hastened to execute 
a number of Piedmontese revolutionists before the treaty was signed. 

Before the first victories of the Italian army had been celebrated 
in Paris, fresh tidings were brought from it. The King of Sar- 
dinia was unable to surrender the stronghold of Valenza, which 
had been seized by the Austrians, who were awaiting the French 
attack, covered by Pavia and Ticino in their rear. Bonaparte, 
however, instead of attacking them in front, turned them by march- 
ing along the right bank of the Po and crossing it at Piacenza, 
in the Duke of Parma’s territory, thus obliging them to fall back 
hastily on the Adda. On the way he levied on the Duke of Parma 
a contribution of money, provisions, and pictures, among them 
Correggio’s famous St. Jerome. He had already apprised the Direc- 
tory of his plan to take from Italy not only money but objects 
of art, as was done in Holland and Belgium, which it was greatly 
to blame in permitting. Nothing could have rendered the French 
more unpopular in Italy, justly proud as it was of its art treasures. 

Bonaparte lost no time at Piacenza, where he arrived May 7. 
By the 9th the whole army had crossed the Po, and the first 
Austrian division was driven beyond the Adda. On the 10th the 
French marched upon Lodi and took it. A long bridge connects 
Lodi with the eastern bank of the Adda, and was defended by the 
main body of the Austrian army with thirty cannon; Bonaparte 
opposed battery to battery, drove back the Austrian line and took 
the bridge, which was instantly covered by the enemy’s artillery. 
The French faltered, but General Masséna, Berthier, Colonel Lannes, 
and two other officers rushed forward and led their men across 
the bridge, took the battery by storm, and routed the foe. 

The Austrian general, Beaulieu, rallying his scattered forces, left 
Milan and withdrew to Mantua and the Mincio. The French 
entered Milan, May 14, amid cheers and shouts. On that very 
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day Bonaparte received orders from the Directory very adverse to 
his hopes and plans. Considering his plan of entering Bavaria 
“by the Tyrol and joining the armies of the Rhine too rash, the 
Directors announced that General Kellermann and the army of the 
Alps had been instructed to occupy Milan, while he himself was to 
march on Rome and Naples with the army of Italy. This was not 
Carnot’s plan any more than his own, but that of the majority of 
the Directory. La Réveillere and Rewbell began to take alarm at 
Bonaparte’s ambition, and Barras was jealous of his former protégé’s 
lofty flight, while La Réveillere desired to dethrone the Pope and 
establish a republic in Italy. Bonaparte at once rejoined by urging 
his plan, and insisting on the necessity of unity of command in 
Italy. He offered to resign if the government persisted in dividing 
it between Kellermann and himself. The Directory hesitated, and 
Bonaparte did his best to force it to retract, both through the 
friends he had in France and by sending millions towards the 
support of the other armies, over and above what he kept for 
his own men. He had imposed harder conditions on the Duke 
of Modena than on the Duke of Parma, taking ten millions instead 
of two, besides pictures and other objects of art, and levying twenty 
millions from the Milanese. The Directory yielded, and left him 
in sole command, with full liberty to act as he pleased. 

Bonaparte’s conduct in Lombardy was full of deliberate contra- 
dictions. He pursued a twofold end,— to win popularity and to 
extort as much as possible from the people. He flattered all 
parties, made many overtures to scholars and men of letters, re- 
organized the Austrian state congress, and formed national guards 
in all the cities. His eloquent proclamations inspired the troops, 
astonished foreigners, and fascinated the minds of every one, their 
outside glitter hiding their real meaning. 

The French were well received at first in Milan, but Bonaparte’s 
extortion, the freebooting of the soldiery, and, still more, the exac- 
tions of commissaries and contractors, soon brought about a reac- 
tion, of which the clergy and Austrians took advantage. Just as 
the army started in pursuit of the Austrians a revolt broke out in 
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Pavia and the environs, and was felt even in Milan. Bonaparte 
returned in haste to Pavia and put down the insurrection. Four 
hundred hostages from the noblest families of Milan were sent 
to France, where they were treated with high honor by the Re- 
public, in the hope of winning them to its side. 

The main body of the army continued its forward march, but 
Bonaparte’s plan could no longer be executed. Lack of money 
and provisions had greatly delayed the movements of the army 
of the Rhine, and even now (the end of May) they were hardly 
ready to cross that river. Unable to advance alone towards the 
Tyrol while the armies were at such a distance, Bonaparte turned 
his thoughts to Mantua, the Austrian citadel in Italy, which 
sheltered Beaulieu. To cut off all communication between Man- 
tua and Germany, he entered the Venetian territory and marched 
on Brescia, pushing his left wing to Salo, on the Lago di Garda. 
The Austrians having a right of way through the state of Venice 
by virtue of an old treaty, it was almost impossible to respect 
Venetian neutrality. Seeing the French at Brescia, Beaulieu seized 
Peschiera in the hope of keeping communication open, but Bona- 
parte deceived him as to his point of attack, and tried to cross 
the Mincio at Borghetto; his cavalry, few in number and ill 
mounted, carried off the honors of the day under the impetuous 
Murat. The Austrians evacuated the town, recrossed the river, 
and burned the bridge behind them; but the French troops forded 
the stream. Beaulieu fell back to the Tyrol, leaving Peschiera, 
which Bonaparte at once occupied, terrifying the Venetian senate 
by his charge that neutrality had been violated, to such an extent 
that they allowed a French garrison to be stationed in Verona con- 
jointly with the Venetian garrison and the French occupation of 
the Adige. He then prepared to besiege Mantua, which is pro- 
tected by the marshes of the Mincio, making it very strong in a 
defensive point but permitting an enemy to blockade the garrison 
simply by taking possession of the few dry spots at the mouth 
of the marshes, which Bonaparte did with eight thousand men, 
keeping the bulk of his army free. Though unwilling to proceed 
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to Rome and Naples to the neglect of the Austrians, he recognized 
the necessity of insuring French sway throughout Italy, and of 
disarming such of the Italian powers as were at war with France. 
Genoa gave far juster cause for complaint than Venice, protecting 
factions in Austrian pay, who attacked the French convoys and 
slew the troops. Bonaparte sent Lannes with a detachment to 
scatter these bands, and despatched Murat with a threatening letter 
to the Genoese senate (June 14). 

Some days previous the King of Naples, alarmed by the Austrian 
reverses, asked and obtained an armistice, withdrawing his cavalry 
from the Austrian army and his squadron from the English fleet. 
The Pope, however, whose states were now within the grasp of 
France, was not destined to fare so well. Bonaparte did not care 
to go to Rome, but he meant to impose such terms on the Pope 
as would excuse his refusal to the Directory. He accordingly 
entered the papal dominions and occupied Ferrara and Bologna. 
At the latter place he was received with enthusiasm, the rule 
of the clergy being insupportable to the people, especially to the 
learned classes. Bonaparte encouraged this feeling, but forbade all 
violence to priests or convents. He hoped to wrest from the Pope 
ali the country north of the Apennines, but at the same time 
desired to make some political arrangement with the papacy, heed- 
less whether the maintenance of his monarchical power in Italy 
were compatible or not with the existence of the French Republic. 

The Pope, unable to defend himself, solicited the mediation of the 
Spanish ambassador at Rome. The latter at once went to Bologna 
to ask the French general’s terms. Bonaparte exacted twenty-one 
millions, —half in money and half in supplies, —one hundred 
pictures, to be chosen by the French, five hundred old manuscripts, 
and the surrender to French troops of Ferrara, Bologna, and An- 
cona; the thirteen millions already taken from the treasuries of 
the Roman States were, moreover, to be retained. 

Bonaparte then crossed the Apennines into Tuscany. The 
grand duke, although an Austrian prince, had left the coalition 
at the earliest possible moment, and desired to remain neutral ; 
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but the English, who respected no neutrality, used his port of 
Leghorn as if it were their own, taking thither all their French 
prizes. Bonaparte, therefore, with the Directory’s approval, re- 
solved to take Leghorn, and the duke made no more opposition 
than he had to the English, The French troops entered quietly 
(June 27) while the English fleet escaped, leaving what sup- 
plies they had on shore; but Bonaparte’s views extended beyond 
this confiscation: he meant to close the ports of Italy on both seas 
to the English, and succeeded at Leghorn and Ancona. The former 
became his starting-point for the recovery of Corsica, the Corsicans 
showing signs of turning against the English. 

While Bonaparte was establishing his sway in Italy, the Austrians 
were preparing to wrest it from him. The emperor’s brother, Arch- 
duke Charles, was summoned to command the two armies designed 
to defend Germany, and the veteran General Wiirmser, the com- 
mander of the Austrian army of the Upper Rhine, was ordered to 
repair to the Tyrol with twenty-five thousand men, and to rally 
Beaulieu’s army. Tyrolean and Croatian recruits were sent him by 
the Viennese cabinet, and his army was made up to seventy thousand 
men, including the garrison of Mantua. Bonaparte had but forty 
odd thousand soldiers. 

Wiirmser descended from the Tyrol to support Mantua, one of 
his columns marching on Verona by the left bank of the Adige, the 
second on Peschiera by the eastern shore of the Lago di Garda, and 
the third on Salo and Brescia by the western shore of the lake. 
The first two columns were to attack the French and raise the siege 
of Mantua, while the third turned the French and cut off their 
communication with Milan. The attack was at first successful, and 
the enemy advanced. For an instant Bonaparte thought of retiring 
beyond the Po, but one of his lheutenants, named Augereau, opposed 
it, begging leave to retake Brescia with the left wing. Bonaparte 
yielded, and on the night of July 31 raised the siege of Mantua, 
abandoning the siege artillery and provisions so painfully collected. 
This sacrifice enabled him to mass the troops and fall successively 
on the scattered hostile corps. Wiirmser might have cut him off, 
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but thinking that the French were awaiting him at Mantua, pushed 
on, only to find spiked cannon and soaked or charred provisions 
(August 1). The French made a better use of their time. Augereau, 
as we have said, made a forced march to Brescia, which the Aus- 
trians had left to join Wiirmser. A small French corps of fifteen 
hundred men repulsed five attacks of the Austrians at Salo, and 
were finally victorious. Bonaparte joined Augereau at Brescia, and 
established his headquarters at Montechiaro just beyond, wishing 
to occupy the heights snatched from the Austrians in later days on 
the field of Solferino ; but hearing that the enemy had crossed the 
Mincio, and that his own vanguard had abandoned the important 
post of Castiglione, he determined to concentrate the army at Monte- 
chiaro, fall back on the Adda, and thence resume the offensive. 
Augereau again protested against retreat, and Bonaparte impatiently 
bade him take the command of the right wing, while he rejoined 
the centre, commanded by Masséna at Lonato. From this position 
he pushed the left wing forward to Salo to hold in check the Aus- 
trian troops from Brescia, but they drove it back and fell upon 
Lonato, where they were cut to pieces by Masséna. The night be- 
fore (August 2) Augereau had attacked Wiirmser’s advance guard, 
and recaptured Castiglione and Solferino. 

The Austrian right wing was so demoralized by its losses at Mas- 
séna’s hands, that it scattered in every direction. A body of four 
thousand men returned, August 5, to Lonato, where the leaders 
thought that they would encounter only a few hundred French 
troops. They found there instead the enemy’s headquarters, and 
Bonaparte in person. The Austrian general summoned the French 
to surrender. Bonaparte replied by giving him eight minutes to 
lay down his arms, which he did, thinking himself surrounded. 
Having thus finished the Austrian right, he rejoined Augereau at 
Castiglione, where the whole army was ordered to concentrate. 

Wiirmser had finally united his centre and left wing, and ad- 
vanced with a much reduced and enfeebled army. Bonaparte 
feigned retreat, to give his troops time to come up, and to induce 
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sumed the offensive. Solferino was taken at the bayonet’s point by 
General Joubert, a young officer destined to a brief but brilliant 
career. The Austrian army was beaten and driven beyond the 
Mincio (August 5), and Wiirmser returned to the Tyrol with about 
half the force that he had brought. thence, leaving fifteen thousand 
prisoners and seventy cannon in the hands of the French. Italy 
was astounded. All the governments, at Rome, Naples, Genoa, and 
Venice, had counted on Austrian success, and therefore allowed 
themselves to be drawn into demonstrations hostile to France. 

Bonaparte, having no siege artillery, could take Mantua only by 
famine. He left a small force outside the town, wrote to Moreau 
to meet him at Innsbriick with the army of the Upper Rhine, and 
marched towards the Tyrolean Alps, driving the Austrians from 
Roveredo, Trente, and the Italian Tyrol. Wiirmser meanwhile hur- 
ried into the valley of the Brenta through mountain passes, and 
descended upon the Venetian territory, hoping to turn the French 
and move back on the Lower Adige,— a mad undertaking with so 
small and broken an army! Bonaparte hastened after him, and 
defeated him at Primolano and Bassano, taking numbers of pris- 
oners (September 7, 8). Thus cut off from Austria and the Tyrol, 
Wiirmser’s only resource was to gain Mantua, and by using great 
celerity he succeeded, but in a second battle was forced to shut 
himself up within the town, and the blockade was resumed. 

At the very moment when the French army thus consummated 
the brilliant victory of Castiglione, the Pope refused the conditions 
of peace proposed by the Directory. Carnot had with great diffi- 
culty persuaded his colleagues to make peace with him whom they 
styled “Prince of Rome,” to avoid calling him “Holy Father.” 
They demanded the provinces north of the Apennines, the revoca- 
tion of the papal decrees against the civil constitution of the clergy, 
and the abolition of the Roman Inquisition. The Pope’s refusal, 
however, did not break the armistice, Bonaparte having convinced 
the Directory that no new plans could be made until Mantua was 
taken. The King of Naples, unlike the Pope, signed the peace 
(October 10) when he saw that the Austrians were conquered, and 
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heard that the English had left Corsica on the news of an alliance 
between France and Spain. The senate of Genoa yielded anew, 
paid four millions’ indemnity, and recalled the banished democrats. 

Events in Germany, and the advancing season, forced Bonaparte 
to postpone his attack on either the Tyrol or Trieste, and to take 
breathing-space to equip his army better than ever before. For the 
sake of his personal power, and not through sympathy with Italian 
liberty, he resolved to create a great republic in Upper Italy, and 
at the same time to treat with the southern and central monarchies, 
He had spared the Duke of Parma, while subjecting him to ransom, 
because of his kinship to the King of Spain. He dethroned the 
Duke of Modena, the cousin of the German emperor, and called on 
his subjects to free themselves. At this juncture he was more rey- 
olutionary even than the Directory, which had just ordered him to 
do nothing to prevent a “lasting peace,” but which dared not revoke 
his measure, and he assigned Bologna and Ferrara to Modena, and 
prepared to unite them with Milan. 

The French reverses in Germany, though by no means decisive, 
and the renewed preparations of Austria raised the enemy’s hopes, 
and Bonaparte failed to draw Sardinia into the alliance against 
Austria. The cession of Milan alone would have tempted it, and 
this neither Bonaparte nor the Directory was willing to grant. 
Venice likewise resisted all offers of French alliance. Despite her 
losses, Austria seemed to be inexhaustible, forming a third army as 
soon as Beaulieu and Wiirmser were defeated, and adroitly popu- 
larizing the war in Hungary, Croatia, and the Tyrol. A double 
attack was arranged between two corps; the principal one, under 
Alvinzi, passed through the eastern provinces of Venice, and the 
second, under Davidowitch, through the Tyrol. Bonaparte had but 
forty thousand men against sixty thousand, but they were trained 
soldiers against recruits. The two corps of the Austrian army were 
widely divided, the French being between them. Bonaparte marched 
to meet Alvinzi, attacked and drove him back on Bassano, where 
he had recently defeated Wiirmser. During the night he heard that 
the French general, Vaubois, had been driven with loss from the 
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territory of Trente to Verona by Davidowitch’s men ; he therefore 
returned to Verona, sent Vaubois to Rivoli, and despatched Jourdan 
to hold the defiles of Corona farther north, the movement being so 
rapid that the enemy was entrapped between those posts. Alvinzi, 
seeing that Bonaparte withdrew after his first victory, followed him 
to the heights of Caldiero, on the road from Vicenza to Verona, 
where the French attacked him, but owing to the bad weather were 
repulsed. The situation was critical, Alvinzi held a fine position ; 
Wiirmser was making repeated sallies with the garrison of Mantua ; 
and it was to be feared that Davidowitch would force Joubert and 
Vaubois from their posts. On the news of the army’s peril, hosts 
of invalids hurried from the hospitals to conquer or die with their 
comrades. 

The evening after his unsuccessful attack on Alvinzi (November 
13), Bonaparte’s army, which had returned to Verona, crossed the 
Adige at Ronco, to execute another of the admirable flank move- 
ments which their general had already effected with such success. 
A large swamp traversed by two roads separated them from the 
enemy ; one road led to Verona, the other to the highway from 
Verona to Vicenza, in the rear of the Austrian camp. By occupy- 
ing the former and debouching on the latter, the foe would be cut 
off from retreat. Masséna seized the road that led to Verona and 
defeated a large body of Austrians sent to defend it, while Augereau 
advanced on the other, which crossed the Alpon, a branch of the 
Adige, by the bridge of Arcola. The Austrians defended the bridge 
bravely. Augereau twice attempted to force a passage ; Bonaparte 
rushed forward, flag in hand, but his grenadiers dragged him away 
under a fearful fire from the enemy. ‘Lannes was badly wounded 
in trying to protect him; his favorite aide-de-camp, Muiron, was 
killed, and his own horse was shot under him. Bonaparte was 
saved, but the French did not cross the bridge, though much blood 
was spilt in vain. A French brigade, coming up later, drove the 
Austrians from Arcola. Alvinzi left his camp at Caldiero and 
fell back on the Alpon, making a struggle to maintain his troops 
on the Adige, in the hope that Davidowitch would force a pas- 
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sage and come to his help. Bonaparte, having failed to disperse 
Alvinzi’s army, repeated the movement made after the battle of 
Bassano, desiring to aid Joubert and Vaubois against Davidowitch, 
who overwhelmed them by numbers, and had taken Corona and 
Rivoli from them. When Bonaparte recrossed the Adige at Ronco, 
Alvinzi again attacked him in the marsh, but was routed, chased 
across the Alpon, and forced to retire in disorder towards the 
Brenta. The battle of Arcola had lasted four days (November 15 -— 
19). Bonaparte at once sent Masséna and Augereau to succor 
Vaubois and Joubert and drive Davidowitch back to the Tyrol. 

Meanwhile there were efforts at reconciliation. The German 
campaign had disappointed the Directory, and it feared that the . 
successes in Italy might be brief. The Directors were disposed to 
peace if England and Austria would assist. Pitt, too, fearing lest 
England might grow weary, had sent an English envoy of high 
rank, Lord Malmesbury, to Paris. General Clarke, the minister of 
war under Carnot, was now sent to Italy to propose an armistice, 
and thence to treat at Vienna. The Directory offered the emperor 
his choice of various propositions: to restore the province of Milan 
with aggrandizements from German territory; or the papal domin- 
ions north of the Apennines, dividing the rest of the Papal States 
between the Italian princes; or else Bavaria and other German en- 
croachments at the expense of the princes of the Church, giving a 
share to Prussia, the Elector of Bavaria being sent to Italy to rule 
over the Romans. The offer to restore Milan to Austria was a sad 
contradiction to the whole policy of the Revolution, while the aboli- 
tion of the temporal power of the Pope, on the contrary, was a 
logical sequence of this policy. 

Bonaparte, victorious and sure thenceforth of his conquest, was 
doubly offended that any one else should be sent to treat with 
Austria, and that an armistice should be projected which would only 
arrest his conquests. He cunningly won Clarke to his views, per- 
suading him to write to the Directory that the general-in-chief must 
continue to direct political measures beyond the Alps. Nor was 
the Austrian government on its side disposed to peace. It refused 
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to receive a plenipotentiary from the French Republic, which it did 
not recognize, or to treat without its allies, hoping to win a new 
friend in the Czarina of Russia, who was on the point of promising 
a contingent of sixty thousand men in return for an English sub- 
sidy. But Catherine the Great died, and her son Paul would not 
sign the treaty. 

Bonaparte’s last victory and England’s attitude changed the 
feeling of the Directory. England insisted that France must give 
up Belgium, while Prussia, Austria, and Russia might keep the 
provinces won from Poland. For her part, she had no idea of 
making restitution of the colonies taken from Holland. On the 
19th of December the Directory broke off the treaty, and ordered 
the English ambassador to leave Paris within forty-eight hours. 
Four days before, the French fleet sailed from Brest, with Gen- 
eral Hoche and an army corps, for Ireland, summoned by the 
great republican association of the “ United Irishinen,” who desired 
to divide their island from England. The fleet was delayed some 
time by its bad state and the ill-will of Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse, 
who had become a reactionist and behaved very suspiciously ; but 
Hoche finally set sail with fifteen ships of the line, twelve frigates, 
and thirteen thousand men. A second convoy was to follow, with 
nine thousand men, and Hoche ordered them, if they met the 
English fleet, to attack and board the enemy’s ships at once. As 
they left the harbor a seventy-four-gun ship struck on a rock and 
sank with all on board. Soon after, a two days’ storm dispersed 
the fleet, and also the English cruisers; but the fleet rallied and 
reached the rendezvous in Bantry Bay, on the southwest coast 
of Ireland. A few ships, however, were missing, among them that 
containing Hoche and Admiral Morard de Galles, Villaret-Joyeuse’s 
successor. The English fleet did not appear, and the brave Irish- 
man, Wolfe-Tone, Hoche’s friend, and the other envoys of the 
United Irishmen, conjured the French to make a descent without 
delay, promising to raise a great revolt. General Grouchy, the next 
in command to Hoche, hesitated, in spite of his positive instruc- 
tions from Hoche. Two of the three under-admirals opposed the 
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movement; the third hesitated, like Grouchy ; and, the wind rising, 
they set sail, and returned to Brest January 1. On the same day 
Hoche and Morard de Galles, having barely escaped the English, 
entered Bantry Bay, returning at once to join the fleet; but their 
ship was again a prey to tempests. When they reached Brest they 
found that the fleet was not in a condition to set sail again immedi- 
ately. The Irish expedition was postponed and Hoche sent else- 
where. 

The French generals in Germany were unable to carry out Car- 
not’s plans, for they had neither money nor supplies. The Austrian 
troops were much better off, and it was well for France that her 
foes did not break the armistice during the winter. They relied 
on Pichegru’s plots, for he was still at Strasburg, in active corre- 
spondence with the enemy. He retained his influence over Moreau, 
who had been his subordinate, and advised him to a course that 
would have insured his defeat, meanwhile apprising the Austrians 
thereof. Upon the Archduke Charles being put at the head of the 
Austrian armies in Germany, he urged him to break the armistice 
and attack the French. The archduke followed his advice, but 
luckily General Saint-Cyr persuaded Moreau not to follow Piche- 
eru’s suggestions, but to join Jourdan, The archduke was ordered 
to throw himself between the French armies, drive Jourdan to the 
Moselle and Moreau to Alsace, and advance to the Sarre, but 
the French forestalled him. Jourdan’s troops, under Kléber, hold- 
ing a post at Diisseldorf on the right bank of the Rhine, drove 
off an Austrian corps, and a few days later General Saint-Cyr 
marched against the enemy at Kaiserslautern with Moreau’s left 
wing. The archduke was on the left bank of the Rhine with 
the greater part of his forces; but just then news came of Beau- 
lieu’s defeat in Italy and Piedmont’s defection, and Wiirmser, who 
was second in command to Archduke Charles, was ordered to Italy 
with twenty-five thousand men, which so weakened the army that 
it abandoned the left bank of the Rhine, save Mayence, and 
hastened to sustain the corps beaten by Kleber on the right bank. 
Jourdan had crossed the Rhine at Neuwied, below Coblentz, to join 
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Kléber, but having moved too slowly, was obliged to return and 
draw the archduke northwards to allow of Moreau’s crossing at 
Kehl. Moreau, however, took no advantage of the enemy’s scat- 
tered condition, and the archduke rallied his forces and barred 
his passage to Ettlingen. Moreau drove him from his position 
(July 9) to the Neckar, and thence to the Danube. The Austrian 
evacuation of Baden and Wiirtemberg caused all Suabia to go over 
to France, and promise the French troops supplies of money, horses, 
and provisions. The Elector of Saxony also left the coalition. 

Jourdan crossed the Rhine and the Lahn and reached the Main, 
driving before him the Austrian corps defeated by Kléber. He 
hoped to join Moreau, but the latter followed the archduke towards 
the Danube, throwing his right wing beyond that river to the 
Lake of Constance and the entrance to the Tyrol. Jourdan held 
the Main at Wurtzburg and Bamberg. Kléber, who commanded 
during an illness of Jourdan, wrote to ask Moreau (August 1) 
where and how he desired their armies to meet, there being nothing 
to prevent their junction. Moreau had orders to cross the Danube 
and Leck, that is, to invade Bavaria and enter the Tyrol. He fol- 
lowed the archduke down the right bank of the Danube, reaching 
Augsburg and the Leck August 19. 

Had Kléber remained in command, he would doubtless have 
joined him there; but Jourdan continued to drive Wartensleben 
before him, diverging from the Danube towards Bohemia, thus 
entailing fatal results. The archduke, who had lost his position 
between the French armies, recovered it at once, leaving thirty 
thousand men under Latour to resist Moreau, and joined Wartens- 
leben with the rest of his forces. Jourdan yielded to numbers, 
and retreated to Wurtzburg, where he gave battle (September 3), 
but was conquered, and retired to the north of the Lahn, where 
Marceau reinforced him. Jourdan, however, did not use this timely 
help as he might have done, but continued to retreat northward, 
and suffered cruel losses at Altenkirchen (September 19), where 
General Marceau, the idol of the French army, and beloved even 
by the enemy, was killed. The Austrians assisted at his funeral 
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services, and mingled their cannon with the French guns in a fare- 
well salute. He was but twenty-seven. . 

Jourdan, discouraged by his reverses, and at odds with Carnot, 
who blamed him for the disastrous close of the campaign, resigned, 
and was replaced by Beurnonville, the ex-minister of war, —a great 
mistake when Kléber was at hand. The army of Sambre-et-Meuse 
retired, some to the north of the Sieg and some to the left bank 
of the Rhine, and were held in check for the rest of the season 
by Wartensleben, while the archduke hurried after Moreau with 
sixteen thousand men. Moreau, though warned of his approach 
and Jourdan’s danger, continued his movements in Bavaria, push- 
ing on to Munich, and imposing peace and a heavy tax on the 
Elector of Bavaria, by which he vainly hoped to lure the archduke 
thither. He then tried to communicate with Jourdan, but he was 
in full retreat; and Moreau, finding himself alone, so far from 
France, thought best to begin a retrograde movement himself. He 
recrossed the Leck and the Iller closely pressed by Latour’s corps 
and harassed by the Bavarians and Suabians, who rose against him 
on all sides. Latour, though inferior in strength, attacked him at 
Biberach and was defeated; Moreau keeping on towards the Rhine, 
through Friburg and Brisgau, and forcing the defiles of the Black 
Forest on his way. The archduke rejoined Latour, rallied his 
forces and attacked the French near Friburg, but was repulsed, and 
the French entered Alsace by way of Brisach and Huningue 
(October 20 — 26), and the armies of the Rhine renewed their com- 
munications. But Jourdan’s successor, Beurnonville, though brave, 
was not a good tactician, and allowed the enemy to concentrate 
his forces against the strongholds of Kehl and Huningue, which 
were obliged to capitulate in January and February, 1797, with 
heavy losses on the part of the besiegers. 

Austria was now saved from the danger that threatened her 
Having for the second time driven the French from Germany, she 
prepared for a fourth attempt to wrest Italy from Bonaparte. 
Alvinzi’s Italian reverses did not efface the archduke’s triumphs, 
and Vienna and the principal cities of Austria raised regiments 
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of volunteers; early in January, 1797, Alvinzi marched to succor 
Mantua, the papal government levied troops under the Piedmontese 
general, Colli, who was to assist the Austrians at their first success, 
and the King of Naples proposed to do likewise. 

Alvinzi arranged a double attack, as he had done before. He 
sent General Provera with fifteen thousand men towards the Lower 
Adige, to attract the French that way, while he led the principal 
attack with thirty or forty thousand men between the Upper Adige 
and Lago di Garda, meaning to debouch at Mantua. Bonaparte, 
being obliged to leave a body of troops before Mantua, had but 
thirty-five thousand men against fifty thousand, and hesitated be- 
tween the double attack (January 12) on Corona, between the 
Upper Adige and the lake, and on Porto Legnago and the Lower 
Adige. But Joubert summoned him northward, where the posi- 
tions he held with ten thousand men were assailed by twenty- 
two thousand Austrians, who had driven him from Corona to the 
plain of Rivoli. Bonaparte soon joined him, calling up Masséna’s 
division from Verona, and the reserve corps from Castel-Nuovo, 
Alvinzi thought he was dealing with Joubert’s division only, and 
attacked him boldly; but Masséna arrived betimes and broke the 
enemy's line, cutting off and capturing a whole column, Alvinzi 
tried to renew the fight the next day, but was driven from Corona 
and lost six thousand men. 

While Joubert was thus winning one victory, Bonaparte had 
gained another. Learning, on the field of Rivoli, that General 
Provera had crossed the Adige near Legnago and was advancing 
on Mantua, he set off with Masséna’s division, which had travelled 
all night, decided the fate of Rivoli the next day, and marched 
sixteen leagues the following night to succor the French before 
Mantua. Provera tried to join the garrison of Mantua by the 
Faubourg St. George, divided from the city by the Mincio and 
guarded by the French general Miollis and fifteen hundred men, 
who fought bravely. When Masséna’s men came up under Bona- 
parte, Wiirmser, who had made a sally from the town, was driven 
back, and Provera was forced to lay down his arms. The Austrians 
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thus lost thirty thousand men, twenty thousand of whom were 
prisoners, within three or four days. This final triumph put Bona- 
parte on a par with the greatest captains of any age. Wiirmser 
could no longer defend Mantua; twenty-seven thousand Austrians 
had died from wounds or disease since the opening of the siege ; 
and on the 29th of January, having but three days’ provisions, 
he sent to inquire Bonaparte’s terms, which were very favorable : 
Wiirmser was to go free with his staff, two hundred cavalry offi- 
cers, and five hundred foot-soldiers and artillery men, on a promise 
not to resume hostilities for three months; and the rest of the gar- 
rison, twenty thousand in number, were to be exchanged as soon 
as possible. Bonaparte did not assist in person at the garrison’s 
exit, and Wiirmser rewarded his courtesy by warning him of a plot 
to poison him. 

Bonaparte was now free to resume his long-postponed plans 
against Austria, but thought best to finish with Rome and Naples 
first, as they had recently shown signs of ill-will. He wished to 
frighten the Pope and King of Naples into peace without troubling 
himself to overthrow them, and accordingly marched from Bologna 
with a few men, sweeping the papal troops before him, seized An- 
cona, and sent to the Directory the famous Madonna of Loretto, 
the object of devout worship for the whole Catholic world ; but 
he still treated the clergy with kindness, forcing the Roman clergy 
to support the French priests who had emigrated into the Papal 
States. He then crossed the Apennines, and made his.headquarters 
at Tolentino, in Ombria, three days’ journey from Rome. Terror 
succeeded rage, and the court of Rome tried to treat with hin. 
He gave the Pope five days to send ambassadors, whom Pius VI. 
hastened to despatch to his “dear son General Bonaparte,” with his 
blessing. It was a painful necessity for Rome and the Pope thus to 
ask quarter, as it were, of the French Republic; but it is something 
to be offered any conditions whatsoever when resistance has become 
impossible. The Pope was ordered to renounce all alliance with 
the enemies of France and all pretensions to Avignon, to cede Bo- 
logna, Ferrara, and Romagna to the French Republic, and to yield 
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Ancona until a general peace; to pay a fresh tax of fifteen millions ; 
to disavow the murder of Basseville, the French secretary of lega- 
tion, committed in 1793, and to free all persons imprisoned for 
political crimes. The only concession made by Bonaparte was that 
of not insisting on the abolition of the Inquisition, according to 
_ the instructions of the Directory, as he found that it had been inert 
for years. The treaty between the French Republic and Pius VI. 
was signed February 19, 1797. Bonaparte directly after sent a 
letter to assure “his Holiness” of his veneration, and his hope that 
France might prove one of the truest friends of Rome, although 
he had written to Joubert, the night before, in contemptuous terms 
. of “this government of priests,” and had declared to the Directory 
that the papal power must speedily perish. Which did he wish 
to deceive, the Pope or the Directory ? Both, according to cir- 
cumstances and his interests, 

The peace with Rome decided the maintenance of peace with 
Naples, and Bonaparte could devote himself to Austria. The armies 
were in fine condition, numbering one hundred and forty thousand 
men to the Austrians’ eighty thousand, and Hoche had replaced 
Beurnonville at the head of the army of Sambre-et-Meuse. The 
archduke was recalled from the Rhine to defend the hereditary 
states of Austria threatened by Bonaparte. Success was inevitable 
if the three French armies could act together, but in that case 
Hoche must share the glory. Bonaparte was ready before the 
others, having specious reasons for entering upon the campaign 
at once. General Bernadotte and twenty thousand soldiers, the 
flower of Moreau’s army, joined him on the Adige three weeks 
before the archduke could hope to receive his reinforcements, — 
a great advantage for the former, who, spurning all hesitation, 
rushed forward and attacked the archduke at Tagliamento, whither 
he had gone to protect the port of Trieste. Bonaparte attacked 
him with the right wing (twenty-five thousand men, March 16), 
while Bernadotte and the soldiers of the Rhine ,forded the river, 
shouting “ Vive la Republique!” The Austrians were driven back. 
Nearing that Masséna with the French centre had gone to the 
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passes of Carinthia and seized the Col de Tarvis (the decisive 
point), the archduke hastened thither, but too late. Masséna drove 
him through snow and ice to the other side of the mountains, and 
captured five thousand Austrians with their general (March 17-18). 
These victories brought the French to the junction of the Carnatic 
and Julian Alps. They moved from the basin of the Adriatic into 
the valley of the Danube, the hereditary domain of ancient Austria. 
Bonaparte entered Klagenfiirth, the capital of Carinthia, with his 
centre, his right wing holding Trieste — which the Austrian govern- 
ment had go vainly tried to save —and the province of Carniola. 


‘Joubert was ordered to act on the left with twenty thousand men, 


and won five victories over the brave men of Tyrol, killing several 
thousands, taking eight thousand prisoners, and driving the rem- 
nant beyond Mount Brenner, after which he rejoined Bonaparte 
in Carinthia. Bonaparte issued a proclamation, promising to levy 
no contributions on the German people, and imputing all the evils 
of the war to the obstinacy of the Austrian ministry, that had been 
sold, as he said, to England. March 31 he received a despatch 
from the Directory announcing that Moreau had been unable to 
cross the Rhine for lack of money and supplies. The sums prom- 
ised by the princes of Southern Germany had not been paid on 
account of the French retreat, and financial troubles in Paris were 
still the same. Bonaparte now began to need the aid of the 
armies of the Rhine; for, although he hoped to defeat the archduke, 
he knew that if the emperor and Austrian cabinet retired from 
Vienna to Hungary, the army of Italy would not suffice to finish 
the war. He therefore, though unauthorized, made overtures of 
peace to the archduke, which were courteously refused on the plea 
of lack of power to negotiate. It was a blunder on the part of the 
Viennese cabinet not to have authorized the archduke to treat with 
France, for the emperor and his ministers were quite ready for 
peace. Fresh defeats resulted from this mistake. Bonaparte took 
up his line of march and forced the defiles of Neumark, defended 
by the archduke with reinforcements from the Rhine. Charles was 
obliged to ask an armistice ; but Bonaparte replied that it could 
only be granted for purposes of treaty, and continued his march. 
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The Austrians were again checked at Unzmark, and on the 7th 
of April the French oecupied Léoben on the Miir, whence they 
pushed on to Bruck and Simmering. Here the Noire Alps alone 
divided them from Vienna, which lay but twenty-five leagues away. 
That same day two Austrian officers presented themselves at the 
French headquarters to ask a suspension of hostilities in order 
to treat for peace. Bonaparte granted them five days, which he 
finally prolonged to seven (April 13 to 20). He was still uncertain 
what terms to make with Austria. So anxious was he to keep 
all the honors of the peace, that he thought of restoring Lombardy 
to Austria, after all his speeches to the Lombards about liberty and 
independence. In that case he would have formed a cisalpine 
republic of the countries south of the Po (Modena, Bologna, Ferrara, 
and Romagna) to guard France in Italy. But he also thought 
of making arrangements at the expense of the Venetian states, 
and events taking place at that moment in Venice decided his 
course. He and the Directory had repeatedly urged the Venetian 
government to abandon its neutrality and ally itself to France, 
but in vain. The Venetian senate felt that such a movement 
would destroy their ultra-aristocratic constitution, which excluded 
from all share in power, not only the lower classes, but even the 
patricians of any city subject to Venice. Unable to enforce neu- 
trality, the government of Venice had seen its territories made 
the scene of a great war in which it had no part, and had been 
forced to admit French garrisons into its strongholds. As was 
inevitable, a revolutionary party had been formed at Venice, pre- 
cisely among the classes who were otherwise opposed to the Revo- 
lution. The aristocracy of the towns subject to her conspired with 
their neighbors the Lombards, who urged them to annex their 
territory to the Milanese. This movement was favored by Bona- 
parte and his lieutenants. While the French marched on Austria, 
this faction rose at Bergamo, Brescia, and Salo, and proclaimed 
annexation to the Milanese (March 12 to 1 HFA 

The lower classes opposed this movement, being attached to 
the Venetian government, which treated them kindly, and adverse 
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to the French, whose troops had greatly annoyed them. The 
mountaineers of Bergamo and Brescia rose in favor of the Venetian 
government, and the regular troops of Lombardy were sent to 
disarm them. The senate of Venice, in alarm, invoked Bona- 
parte’s aid, which he promised on two conditions, — concessions 
to the cities subject to Venice and alliance with France. The senate 
did nothing, and the situation daily grew worse. The mountaineers, 
urged on by Austrian agents, began a petty warfare against both 
Lombards and French, and captured at Salo a detachment of three 
hundred Frenchmen and Poles in French service. Bonaparte 
learned of this with great indignation, two days after the opening 
of the truce, and sent a threatening message to the Doge of 
Venice, but did not wait for a reply. He decided to sacrifice 
Venice. 

Conferences for peace opened at Léoben, April 15, between Bona- 
parte and the Austrian envoys, Count de Meerfeldt and the Marquis 
de Gallo, who had full power from Francis IL., which the Directory 
had not granted Bonaparte. He assumed it. When the Austrian 
plenipotentiaries inserted in the first clause that the emperor 
recognized the French Republic, Bonaparte cried: “Erase that! 
The Republic does not need recognition. It is like the sun in the 
heavens; so much the worse for him who will not see it.” 

Three plans were submitted for the emperor's choice, all requir- 
ing the cession of Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine to 
France. Austria would have abandoned all claims to Italy and 
accepted an indemnity in Germany, — for example, Bavaria, — if 
France would have upheld the republic of Venice. It would doubt- 
less have been inconsistent for the French Republic to support the 
aristocratic constitution of Venice; but the other plans were far 
worse. Bonaparte concealed this suggestion from the Directory, 
fearing they would accept it, and wrote that he had offered to 
restore Lombardy to Austria because she had refused all compensa- 
tion in Germany. Austria, he added, would not accept Lombardy 
unless a part of the Venetian territory or of the provinces taken 
from the Pope were added. Four days previous he had assured 
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Lombardy of his own determination and that of his government 
to make her free and independent. 

The restoration of Lombardy to Austria was the first of the 
three plans sent to Vienna. Each of the others included the offer 
of some portion of Italy. Foreseeing the lively opposition these 
proposals would rouse in the Directory, Bonaparte inveighed against 
the sloth of the armies of the Rhine, which prevented his dictating 
such conditions as he wished. Nothing could be more unjust; for 
he had rushed forward, without caring whether the other armies 
were ready for action. 

Austria made her choice, and the preliminaries of peace were 
signed at Léoben, April 18, 1797. The emperor renounced Belgium 
and recognized the limits of France decreed by the Republic. The 
French troops evacuated the Austrian provinces occupied by them, 
(Styria, Carinthia, the Tyrol, Carinola, and Friuli). Both parties 
were at once to send plenipotentiaries to the neutral territory of 
Berne, to conclude the peace within three months, and hostilities 
were immediately to cease between France and the German Empire. 
But there was mention of the “integrity of the German Empire,” 
which permitted Austria to equivocate as to the boundary of the 
Rhine, which it tacitly acknowledged to be that of France. By 
secret articles the emperor renounced the Milanese in return for 
that part of the Venetian territory between the Oglio, the Po, the 
Adriatic, and the hereditary Austrian states, together with Dalmatia 
and Istria. That portion of the Venetian states lying west of the 
Oglio (Bergamo, Crema, Cremona, etc.) was to belong to France, 
France ceded Mantua to Austria, and Bologna, Romagna, and Fer- 
rara to the Venetian republic in payment for what was taken from 
her. The Milanese and that part of the Venetian territory ceded to 
France were to form an independent republic. 

The compensation accorded to Venice was “unseemly and insuf- 
ficient,” as Bonaparte confessed in his letter to the Directory, and 
could not be accepted by the senate. Bonaparte affirmed in the 
same letter that this treaty would be “an enduring monument to 
the glory of the French Republic, and an infallible omen of its 
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power to subdue all Europe in the space of two campaigns, if it only 
organized its armies properly.” In this proud outburst he already 
had a glimpse of Austerlitz and Jena. He concluded by saying 
that he had never taken any credit to himself in all his opera- 
tions ; that all he asked was rest, asd that calumny would strive in 
vain to impute to him perfidious motives. “My civil career,” said 
he, “shall be like my military life, single-minded and simple.” 

At the very time that Bonaparte complained so bitterly of the 
inertia of the Rhenish armies, the very day when he signed the pre- 
liminaries of Ledben, they crossed the Rhine and replied to his 
conquests by victory. It was not Hoche’s fault that the German 
campaign did not open simultaneously with that in Friuh.  Arriv- 
ing on the Rhine late in February, he soon restored order, and 
insured a proper use of the resources of the country occupied by 
the army of Sambre-et-Meuse on both sides the Rhine. He now 
commanded a splendid army of eighty-six thousand men. The 
army of Rhine and Moselle, however, was far from being in this 
flourishing condition. It comprised scarcely sixty thousand men, 
worn out by the winter campaign, in which they had vainly striven 
to defend Kehl and the bridge of Huningen ; they were utterly des- 
titute, and Hoche was forced to send them horses and supplies, so 
that Moreaw’s delay, so irritating to Hoche’s impatience, was not 
without excuse. 

The middle of April came, Hoche would wait no longer, and, with- 
out pausing at the news of the armistice concluded by Bonaparte 
for the Italian army, he sent his subordinate, Championnet, with the 
left wing down the right bank of the Rhine to the Sie 
day himself crossed the Rhine in person at Neuwied with the bulk 
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of the army. General Werneck, who commanded the Austrian army 
of the Lower Rhine, was unable to resist forces more than double his 
own, and was driven beyond the Lahn, and preceded on the Main by 
the French, who were at the gates of Frankfort, April 22. The Aus- 
trians lost cannon and hundreds of prisoners at every step, and were 
on the eve of total destruction when a courier arrived with the 
news of the Léoben treaty. Hoche was thus arrested at the 
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very instant when a career worthy of his genius was opening be- 
fore him. 

April 20, Moreau, at last enabled to act through the efforts of his 
valiant officer, Desaix, crossed the Rhine in turn below Strasburg, 
and won a two days’ battle over the Austrian army of the Upper 
Rhine. April 22 his vanguard forced the passage of the Renchen, 
and was about to give battle when the news of the preliminaries of 
peace stopped him as well as Hoche. Had Bonaparte waited for 
them, they must have swept the remnant of the Austrian armies 
of the Rhine before them, pushed on to Vienna and forced Austria 
to surrender at discretion. 

The majority of the Directory received Bonaparte’s despatch with 
an outburst of wrath. La Réveillere and Rewbell were furious, both 
at the audacity of a general in signing so grave a document without 
authorization, and at the conditions to which he had assented. Bar- 
ras agreed with them, but Carnot thought that they should ratify 
the treaty, his only thought being to conclude the war. He was 
absorbed in the wretched condition of France, both morally and 
financially, and feared lest the country, wavering between terrorists, 
who alarmed her, and reactionists, who wanted to restore a hateful 
past, should throw herself into the arms of a military dictator, and 
he saw no hope of salvation for the Republic save in peace. Le- 
tourneur followed Carnot, and Barras agreed that there was no escape 
from ratification. Public opinion was wholly in favor of peace, and 
there would have been an almost general outbreak against the 
Directory, had it disavowed Bonaparte. The preliminaries at 
Léoben were accordingly ratified. 
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OIRECTORY (continued). — BONAPARTE OFFERS VENICE TO AUSTRIA. — 
HIS POLITICAL VIEWS. — QUARRELS BETWEEN THE DIRECTORY AND 
THE FIVE HUNDRED. — BONAPARTE URGES ON A COUP D’ETAT. — 
DIVISIONS IN THE DIRECTORY. — FRUCTIDOR 18. — DEATH OF HOCHE. 
— PEACE OF CAMPO-FORMIO. 


Germinal 30, Year V., to Vendémiaire 26, Year VI.— April 18 to October 17, 1797. 


HEN the preliminaries of peace with Austria were signed, 
W France had just passed through an electoral crisis which 
was destined to entail evil results. The time appointed by the 
Constitution for the partial renewal of the Councils having arrived 
(1st of April), the primary meetings were held under serious diffi- 
culties. The Jacobins had stirred up dissensions wherever they 
were in force, but, on the whole, the reactionists ruled even more 
completely than at the former elections. The masses were indif- 
ferent whether they voted or not, and the reaction party spared 
neither intrigues nor frauds. Men who were honest in private life 
did not hesitate to fill the boxes with false ballots, thinking them- 
selves justified in doing anything to prevent the “return of the 
Reign of Terror.” The results of the election in the second degree 
were even worse for the Republic than before, ex-Feuillants, ex- 
members of the right wing of the legislature, and even royalist 
agents being elected. Most of these men, though not prepared to 
overthrow the Republic, fiercely persecuted all who had taken part 
in the government since the 10th of August. 

The entrance of the new third into the Legislative Body (May 20) 
gave the majority to the reactionists, the Five Hundred choosing 
General Pichegru for their president, simply because he had quar- 
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relled with the Directory, who had withdrawn him from command, 
The reactionists denied the vague rumors of his treason as Jacobin 
slanders against the “conqueror of Holland.” Such a choice could 
lead only to catastrophes. 

In conformance with the Constitution, one member of the Directory 
went out by lot. It fell to Letourneur, who was succeeded by the 
French minister to Switzerland, Barthélemi, a good diplomatist, but 
whose tendencies were rather those of an oftice-holder of the former 
monarchy than of a republican magistrate. Discussion grew more 
and more stormy in the Legislative Body, and the Directory was at- 
tacked as the cause of the bad state of finances and the onerous con- 
tracts made with army commissaries, neither of which was at all due 
to it. The Council of Five Hundred also refused to pass an admirable 
law, prepared by Admiral Truguet, for a new naval administration. 
It adopted an act depriving the Directory and minister of finances 
of the right to treat for supplies of ready money or to regulate ac- 
counts, transferring these powers to a commission of its own choice, 
thus paralyzing the executive power, and transferring the admin- 
istration to the assemblies. This law was rejected by the Ancients, 
less reactionary than the Five Hundred. 

The most zealous reactionists of the Five Hundred formed a club, 
which met in the Rue de Clichy, whence they were called the 
Clichians. The patriots of the Five Hundred on their side formed a 
Constitutional Club to defend the republican Constitution against 
the royalists. 

Meantime events were occurring in Italy, followed by their re- 
action in the interior. We have said that Bonaparte, on hearing 
of the revolt of the mountaineers around Venice, and their attack on 
French troops, sent a threatening message to the Doge and Senate, 
declaring that if the rebellion were not instantly repressed, and 
the murderers of French soldiers given up to him, war should be 
declared on the spot. The Doge meekly acceded to everything, but 
Bonaparte did not wait for their answer to dispose of the Venetian 
territories. At the very moment that he promised these territories 
to Austria, he addressed a proclamation to the Venetians, offering 
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to free them from the rule of the Senate, and to restore to them the 
rights usurped by that body! Most of the people were hostile to 
France. On the false rumor of a French defeat they rose in revolt 
at Verona and in the surrounding country. Isolated French sol- 
diers and the sick in the hospitals were put to death. The French 
garrison withdrew to the citadel and to the forts on the left shore 
of the Adige, whence they bombarded Verona, which was also at- 
tacked from the right shore by the Lombard troops, and a body of 
Poles in Lombard pay. The insurgents, though strengthened by a 
corps of Slaves in the service of Venice, were defeated, and all resist- 
ance ceased on the news of the Léoben armistice and the arrival of 
a French division. Several hundred French perished in this revolt. 
These massacres were called the “Veronese Easter,” having been 
begun on Easter Monday. 

A considerable number of Frenchmen were massacred here and 
there in the Venetian provinces. Another incident furnished Bo- 
naparte a fresh grievance. A French ship, having attempted to 
pass the Lido at Venice, contrary to the law forbidding the entry 
of foreign armed vessels, was fired upon and boarded, and the cap- 
tain and part of the crew were killed. Upon this Bonaparte de- 
clared war against Venice (May 3), the Directory having partially 
authorized him to do so. He ordered the insignia of the Venetian 
republic, the Lion of St. Mark, to be thrown down in all the towns 
on the mainland of the Venetian republic, and to be replaced by 
the Tree of Liberty, and substituted democratic officers for their 
own authorities. 

The French having no navy at their disposal, the Senate might 
have defended Venice and its lagoons. The idea never entered 
their minds. The government, once so able and powerful, had fallen 
into dotage; it implored of Bonaparte a brief armistice, and con- 
sented to the arrest of the officer in command of the Lido, who 
had fired on the French ship, and of the three state inquisitors 
accused of fomenting rebellion against French troops. 

A democratic party had formed in Venice around Villetard, a 
French secretary of legation, who had remained after the departure 
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of the French ministry. These patriotic Venetians hoped to save 
the country by a revolution on French principles. They now 
claimed the abolition of the aristocratic government, the establish- 
ment of a democracy, and permission for each city of the republic 
to send a deputy to the provisory government, the formation of a 
national guard, and the introduction into Venice of four thousand 
French troops. 

The Doge convoked the grand council, composed solely of the 
aristocracy, and the whole council resigned, together with the city 
authorities, handing over the power to a commission of ten, to be 
chosen with Bonaparte’s approval (May 9). Thus ended the oldest 
government in Europe, dating back to the fifth century and the fall 
of the Roman Empire. The last Doge, the duke or president of 
the Venetian patricians, was named Manin; a plebeian of the same 
name was destined to restore the glory of Venice half a century 
later. 

The democratic party would not accept the commission decreed 
by the grand council, and named a municipality of their own. On 
the news of the abdication of the government and the speedy entry 
of the French, a reaction, moreover, broke out in the city. The 
Dalmatian soldiers in Venetian pay having rebelled, a part of the 
populace joined them, raising the old war-cry of “Long live St. 
Mark!” The fallen patricians dared not put themselves at the 
head of the insurrection. The insurgents were worsted, and the 
French entered the city May 16. 

On the very day that this revolution was accomplished at Venice, 
Bonaparte signed a, treaty, at Milan, with envoys of the extinct 
government. This treaty recognized the supremacy of the people, 
and stipulated for French occupation of Venice and Venetian terri- 
tory until continental peace was assured. The fleet. and arsenal of 
Venice were to be handed over to France. Venice also ceded seyv- 
eral vessels, paid a tax of six millions, and gave France twenty 
pictures and five hundred old manuscripts, to be selected by Bona- 
parte. Hard as these conditions were, the new powers hastened to 
accept them in the fear of worse ones, and the patriots breathed 
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anew. The Directory was well disposed towards them, but Bona- 
parte had views of his own. He had just annexed to the Cisalpine 
‘yepublic, which he had founded, the papal provinces promised at 
Léoben to Venice, in return for the Venetian territory offered to 
Austria. He sent Gentili, one of his officers, with troops to seize 
Corfu, and the Ionian islands belonging to Venice, ordering him 
also to capture all the Venetian ships in those regions. He wrote, 
however, to the Venetian officials that Gentili's expedition had no 
other aim than to assist the new government, and prevent the ene- 
mies of liberty from holding the islands. The next day he informed 
the Directory of the result of a conference held at Mombello, near 
Milan, to arrange for a definite peace with Austria, in which the 
Austrian plenipotentiaries, De Gallo and De Meerfeldt, agreed 
upon terms very different from those made at Léoben, namely, the 
cession of the left bank of the Rhine to France; to the King of 
Prussia an equivalent on the right bank of the Rhine, in exchange 
for the duchy of Cleves, which it yielded to France on the left bank ; 
to the emperor, Salzburg and Passau in Germany, and in Italy 
Ventce! In return for Venice the emperor was to give up Vene- 
tian terra firma as far as the Adige, Brescia and all between the 
Adige and Oglio being ceded to Lombardy. Mantua, the abandon- 
ment of which had been censured by the Directory, was not to be 
restored to Austria. 

A few days after the luckless Venetian revolt, a similar one 
broke out at Genoa, where the democrats, urged on by French and 
Lombards, seized the arsenal and harbor. But the majority of the 
people were still influenced by the clergy and aristocracy, and a re- 
action followed, as at Verona, causing much pillage and slaughter. 
One French division sufficed to quell the sanguinary effervescence, 
and the Doge and Senate of Genoa yielded to Bonaparte, who sub- 
stituted a democratic constitution for their aristocratic laws (June). 
He treated all these republics as the mere temporary instruments 
of his power ; far from thinking to found a durable republic in Italy, 
he planned to overthrow the republic in France. In moments of 
boastful pride he unbosomed himself freely to French and Italian 
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friends, one of whom, Miot de Mélito, has left us the narrative of a 
conversation in which he avowed that he was only beginning his 
career, and that it was his ambition to be Dictator of the nation. 

There was much parleying on all sides, although no one really 
desired peace. The majority of the Directory regretted that they 
had accepted the Léoben preliminaries. Austria, no longer feeling 
the point of the French sword at her throat, renewed her spiteful 
manceuvres, and refused to accept the plan prepared at Mombello. 
As to England, she was more in earnest than ever before, feeling 
that her navy was in danger; for although the elements destroyed 
Hoche’s Irish expedition, the Directory did not abandon the idea 
of an attack on the British Isles, — the secretary of the navy, Tru- 
guet, planning to unite the three fleets of France, Holland, and 
Spain in the Channel, and make a descent on England. 

A Spanish fleet of twenty-five ships of the line sailed from 
Carthagena, February 1, 1797, to join the French at Brest, and met 
an English fleet of fifteen vessels off Cape St. Vincent, February 
14; but despite the Spanish superiority in numbers, their crews 
were raw recruits and their captains untrained men. The English 
admiral Jervis skilfully cut their fleet in two, capturing four ves- 
sels ; the rest: retreated to Cadiz, where they were blockaded by an 
English squadron of five ships under Nelson. 

The feeble and corrupt government of Spain had allowed the 
navy to fall into decay, and France was forced to dispense with 
its aid. England, however, was unable immediately to profit by 
her victory. A great rebellion had broken out in her navy, caused 
by the government’s unjust treatment of the sailors. The pay 
of the army had been increased to meet the rise in provisions, 
While the sailors were paid no more than before, and were also 
harshly treated. The 16th of April the crews of sixteen ships 
ordered to sail from Portsmouth to blockade the roadstead of 
Brest refused to move, deposed their officers, and sent a petition 
to the Admiralty and House of Commons to claim redress for their 
wrongs. The government, in alarm, granted their request; but the 
sailors, being led to believe that faith would not be kept with them, 
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mutinied anew, and were joined by five more crews recently 
arrived at Plymouth. Nor could they be appeased until an act 
of Parliament was passed to sanction their demands; letters of 
grace were issued from the kine to protect them against prose- 
cution, and an admiral and many officers were cashiered. On 
these conditions the fleet set out to cruise around Brittany, but 
at that moment the Thames squadron mutinied at Sheerness 
and the Nore in even more threatening style, under a politician 
sailor named Parker. The squadron that was cruising about 
Texel to prevent the exit of the Dutch fleet soon joined the 
mutiny, and twenty-four English ships blockaded, not the shores 
of France or Holland, but their own Thames! The Admiralty 
was obliged to raise the buoys and put out the lights in the 
river as if the French were on the point of entering London! 

In this extremity the English ministry endeavored to renew 
negotiations with France (June 1), and Lille was chosen for the 
place of conference. Meanwhile England put down the naval dis- 
turbance with a firm hand. The insurgents quarrelled among 
themselves, and advantage was adroitly taken of this discord to 
lead both parties to submit. Parker and a few of his comrades 
were condemned to death. 

The skill of the admiral in command of the squadron guarding 
Holland alone prevented France and her friends from seizing so 
favorable an occasion. Admiral Duncan, who had been left before 
Texel with but two ships, had persuaded the Dutch fleet by signals 
and manceuvres that the English fleet was still cruising about. 
Had the truth been known, the Dutch would have attacked the 
English ports or despatched Hoche to Ireland; he being busily 
employed with preparations at Brest and in Holland. The marine 
revolt subdued, Pitt continued to parley with France. His re- 
sources being exhausted, he was forced to issue paper-money, as 
France had done, and he could no longer dream of conquering the 
French troops on the Continent, or share Austria's hope of exciting 
a counter-revolution in France. 

Since the suspension of hostilities with Austria, the attention 
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of France and Europe had been divided between Bonaparte’s polit- 
ical operations in Italy and the domestic crisis in France, there 
being constant action and reaction on either side of the Alps. 
June 23, Dumolard, a deputy and a member of the Clichy Club, 
made a speech before the Council of Five Hundred, blaming the 
Directory, that is, Bonaparte, for declaring war against Venice with- 
out leave from the Legislative Body, and decrying the revolutions 
incited by the French at Venice and Genoa. He predicted that the 
French invasion of Venice would figure in history side by side 
with the division of Poland. His proposal to claim an explana- 
tion from the Directory was referred to a commission. Bonaparte 
was enraged at this speech, which he regarded as a Clichian 
conspiracy against him, and wrote an angry letter to the Direc- 
tory, complaining of the persecutions heaped upon him, treating 
Dumolard’s speech as “a manifesto paid for by England,” and 
offering his resignation ; having decided, he said, to live in peace, 
if indeed the “Clichy daggers would allow him to live.” He cireu- 
lated violent notes intended for the troops and the people rather 
than for the Directory, to whom he addressed them, in which he 
threatened the Legislative Body. “I speak,” he said, “in the name 
of eighty thousand soldiers. The days are gone by when cowardly 
lawyers and wretched gossips sent soldiers to the guillotine. If 
you compel them to it, the soldiers will appear at the Clichy barrier 
with their general; but woe to you if they do!” As the 14th 
of July approached, he took advantage of that great revolutionary 
date to address a proclamation to the troops, in which he affected 
ardent republicanism, and summoned his men to defend liberty, 
protect the government, and maintain the Constitution, and to 
swear war to the death to every enemy of the Republic and the 
Constitution of the year III., for whose overthrow he was already 
scheming. The soldiers were fired, and many virulent addresses 
were signed by both officers and men, which Bonaparte sent to the 
Directory with two letters even more vehement than his first, 
inveighing against the slanders of royalist papers, and stigmatizing 
Dumolard’s motion, printed by order of the Five Hundred, as 
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atrocious. “The Clichy Club wishes to march over my dead body 
to the ruin of the Republic. Citizen Directors, you must take a 
stand; call in the troops if need be. Austria is dragging out 
negotiations, and awaiting the results of the domestic erisis in 
France. If you desire peace, suppress Louis XVIII’s papers and 
the journalists in English pay, and close the Clichy Club.” 

He went still further, and secretly offered Barras three millions 
to pay for a coup d’état not only against the journalists, but against 
the Legislature. The majority of the Directory had already decided 
on this step. Rewbell was a strong revolutionist, but, like many 
another, had lost faith in legal liberty during French crises. La 
Réveillére, impractical and ill-balanced, was led astray by his 
dread and horror of counter-revolution. As to Barras, he was 
always ready for conspiracy, knowing that there was no room for 
him in a republic founded on law and order. Carnot was not 
apprised of the unconstitutional steps meditated, it being known 
that he would oppose them. This humane and moderate man was 
convinced that the Republie would be lost if it once departed from 
lawful measures. The wisest men of the “moderate” party, feeling 
the peril of their alliance with the counter-revolutionists, sought 
through his mediation to conciliate the ex-conventionalists, and 
by other means to appease Barras. The attempt was in vain ; the 
ex-conventionalists who voted for the death of Louis XVI. put 
no trust in those of their colleagues not divided from royalty by 
that bloody barrier. This was one of the most unfortunate results 
of January 21. The: “moderates” demanded, in pledge of recon- 
ciliation, that the Directory should change two ministers who were 
offensive to them; but this was refused, while those members of the 
ministry who were pleasing to the Councils were dismissed, and 
the ministry of war was offered to Hoche, just then in Paris. The 
three allied Directors planned, as we have said, to strike a blow 
through Hoche instead of Bonaparte. They chose him because 
he lost his presence of mind when the Republic was attacked ; 
he saw nothing but the traitor Pichegru, his mortal enemy and 
that of the Republic, at the head of a reactionary club, and he 
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deemed counter-revolution imminent. He had also surprised the 
plot of the agents of Louis XVIII. for restoring royalty, and 
not unnaturally attributed more strength to it than it merited. 
Thus Carnot and Hoche, though alike in feeling at heart, were 
fatally divided as to the means of saving the country and liberty. 
But Hoche was so averse to military dictatorship that he went 
through an agony of indecision before he could make up his mind 
to action. A portion of the army of Sambre-et-Meuse were on 
their way to Brest to reinforce the army forming there to renew 
the expedition to Ireland. It was agreed between Hoche and 
Barras that these troops should march on Paris to support the 
enterprise which the former regarded merely as a warning to Piche- 
gru, thinking Barras in full concord with his colleagues. The 
questors of the Council of Five Hundred heard that a division 
of cavalry had arrived at Ferté-Alais, eleven leagues from Paris, 
contrary to the clause in the Constitution forbidding any military 
body to approach nearer than fifteen leagues without a special 
order from the Legislature. They accordingly demanded an ex- 
planation from the Directory, but neither the president (Carnot) 
nor the minister of war (soon to be replaced by Hoche) had ordered 
the movement, and Carnot replied that General Hoche must have 
made some mistake as to the limits the law allowed the troops 
to pass. He was cross-questioned, much to his embarrassment, for 
Barras kept silence, though Rewbell and La Réveillére defended him 
bravely.. Much stir was made in the matter, and there was even 
talk of indicting Hoche. At the same time Pichegru presented 
a plan for reorganizing the national guard, restoring the grenadiers 
and chasseurs, who were the ringleaders in the October revolt, and 
suppressing the artillery, who had always been devoted to the 
Republic. This measure was adopted a few days later, and July 
24 “all societies for the consideration of political questions” were 
prohibited, the Directory having permitted the reopening of clubs 
as a fulcrum against reaction. Hoche’s nomination for minister 
of war was next attacked by the Five Hundred as unconstitutional ; 
he not having reached the age of thirty required by the Constitu- 
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tion for all ministers. He accordingly refused the position, and 
returned to the army of Sambre-et-Meuse, saddened by what he 
had seen in Paris, and wounded by Barras’s conduct, but more 
convinced than ever of the Republic’s danger. His army cele- 
brated the anniversary of August 10, as Bonaparte had celebrated 
the 14th of July; but the language of the two men was in striking 
contrast, Hoche speaking to his troops not of glory and wealth, but 
of virtue and disinterestedness. 

The majority in the Directory had postponed, but not abandoned, 
their plans. Carnot’s presidency was an obstacle, and they waited 
until his term expired (August 24), when he was replaced by La 
Réveillére. The three allied Directors, having failed with Hoche, 
turned to Bonaparte, who was not called to Paris under pretext 
that he was needed in Italy, but was asked to send thither his 
most revolutionary officer, Augereau. At the latter's first audience 
with the Directory he stormed against the royalists and their ac- 
complices. Despite Carnot’s opposition he was made commander 
of the troops in Paris, and became the centre of revolution. But 
Bonaparte was playing a double game ; while aiding the preparers 
of the coup d'état by sending them the man most fit to aid them, 
ne hinted to the moderates that the addresses to the army of 
Italy had surpassed his intentions. He was in no haste to send 
Barras the promised three millions, and ceased to write to him and 
even to Augereau. He had another agent in Paris inimical to the 
latter (Lavalette), who sent him word that the moderates in both 
councils were opposed to royalty, and might be disposed later to 
elect him to the Directory. Soon after, Bonaparte despatched 
a second officer (Bernadotte) to Paris to counterbalance Augereau. 
He was a sincere republican, but as prudent as Augereau was rash, 
and took a sensible view of the situation, writing to Bonaparte 
that “will must not replace law,” or “the executive power selze 
a dictatorial power,” nor did he think a coup d'état necessary to 
save the Republic. This opinion was shared by all enlightened 
persons who wished to support the Constitution and the Directory 
against the reaction, whose guilty follies enraged them. Among 
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these was Madame de Staél, who had reopened her parlors in Paris, 
where she received many distinguished men and defended the 
cause of the legal Republic with generous eloquence. In this 
group figured a young Swiss of French extraction, the descendant 
of the celebrated Protestant writer Agrippa d’Aubignd, namely, 
Benjamin Constant, who was beginning, by brilliant writings against 
the Reign of Terror and the reaction, a career devoted to the de- 
fence of liberty. 

Had Bonaparte and Moreau done their duty, the Directory would 
long before have possessed explicit proofs of Pichegru’s treason, and 
there would have been no pretext for the cowp d’éat. One of the 
pretender’s agents, the emigrant D’Entraigues, called “the royalist 
Marat” from the fury of his pamphlets, was arrested by the French 
in Venice, and made important confessions to Bonaparte, to save his 
head, giving him a written account of Pichegru’s dealings with 
Condé, which Bonaparte withheld until Bernadotte went to Paris ; 
and, D’Entraigues escaping meanwhile, there was no proof of his 
veracity. Moreau had more direct proofs, his troops having cap- 
tured an Austrian general's carriage with Pichegru’s correspondence, 
which so alarmed the weak Moreau that he dared not reveal it 
to the government. 

The crisis drew near. August 18, the Directory addressed a 
message to the Five Hundred, announcing that measures had been 
taken to prevent a recurrence of the late irregularities of the troops, 
but also showing that the “defenders of the country” had cause 
for alarm, in the treasuries emptied by the Legislature’s refusal 
to vote the needful funds, in the recent restitution of national 
property to the families of emigrants, and in the defiance of that 
clause of the Constitution recognizing all forms of worship as equal, 
by restoring to priests and Catholicism a part of the national prop- 
erty, that is, the churches. Royer-Collard had lately urged the 
renewal of the bond between church and state, to the great irritation 
of patriots of every shade. The Directory also mentioned among 
other causes of danger the journals which insulted the armies, 
slandered generals, appealed to royalty, and imputed the delay 
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of peace to the hopes inspired by counter-revolutionary plots. The 
grievances of the Directory were well founded, and the message 
was referred to a special committee, which proposed to direct the 
public prosecutor of the department of the Seine to attack all plots 
against the Constitution or state authorities, and to punish all sol- 
diers holding political council. A report conceived in this spirit 
was drawn up and approved, showing that the majority in the 
Councils did not desire to follow the furious reactionists of the 
Clichy Club to the end. Most of the opposition party, not royalists, 
now longed for conciliation, — some through fear and some through 
patriotism, — and demanded Augereau’s removal from the military 
command of Paris; but the three allied Directors refused, and the, 
leaders of the Clichy Club tried to make the Councils vote the 
indictment of the Directory. The moderates in the opposition 
party consented on condition that the Directory should be sum- 
moned to name those representatives whom it accused of conspiracy 
with the royalists, and the Clichy counter-revolutionists recoiled. 
The whole Legislative Body and reaction party were at odds; the 
counter-revolutionists found that they could not count on the na- 
tional guard, nor were the citizens of Paris, who worked on the 2d 
of October to destroy the Constitution, disposed to renew it in 
defence of the Five Hundred. They voted against the Directory, 
but did not care to sustain their vote by force. The moderates and 
the friends of law and justice were in a sad plight; between two 
conspiracies, one impotent but the other strongly armed, they had 
no way of enforcing legal order. The chief reactionists summoned 
the Chouan leaders to Paris, but the opposition party indignantly 
refused to use such measures. The quarrel between Carnot and 
Barras was a matter of public talk, and the former's friends pro- 
posed that the Councils should outlaw the “new triumvirs,” as they 
called them, but Carnot would not violate the Constitution under 
pretence of defending it. One young officer offered to slay the 
“tyrant” (Barras), but Carnot calmed his excited spirit. Similar 
offers were made to Dumas, one of the Ancients, in regard to both 


Barras and Rewbell, and refused. 
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The party of the coup d’éat did not falter, but marched straight 
to its end, all those with Jacobin tendencies and those who always 
side with the strongest taking its part. Among the latter was 
Talleyrand, a famous member of.the Constituent, aud ambassador 
to England early in 1793, and now minister of foreign affairs. Al- 
though not inclined to violence, he joined the coup d’éat, when he 
found that it was a fixed fact. Si¢yes did more; he urged it on, his 
one desire being to overthrow that Constitution which had been pre- 
ferred to his own plan. 

All was ready. On the evening of September 3, Thibaudeau, 
chief of the committee chosen to examine into the Directory’s 
causes of complaint, received various anonymous proclamations 
and papers secretly printed by the majority in the Directory for 
distribution next day, one of which denounced Pichegru as a traitor. 
Pichegru denied the charge, but neither he nor the commission of 
which he was a member attempted any defence. During the night 
the palace and garden of the Tuileries were invested by twelve 
thousand soldiers and forty cannon. The gates were forced by 
Augereau’s men. A number of representatives had gathered in the 
hall of the Five Hundred, and, when requested to leave, refused ; 
but Ramel, the commander of the legislative guard, did not obey 
Augereau’s order to clear the Tuileries ; his soldiers faltered, saying, 
“We will not fight for Louis XVIII.” For the soldier, as well as 
for the workman, who knew no shades of opinion, the conflict was 
between the revolution and the old régime. Augereau came up 
with his staff, composed of the fiercest revolutionists of the fau- 
bourgs, Santerre, Rossignol, etc., shouting, “ Long live the Republic!” 
arrested Ramel, and sent him prisoner to the Temple with the rep- 
resentatives assembled at the Tuileries. Meantime the Directory 
guard had arrested Barthélemi, one of the opposition Directors, at 
the Luxembourg, by order of the “triumvirs” Carnot escaped 
through the garden, and fled to Switzerland, and thence to Germany. 
Some of the Council of Ancients went to their hall next morning 
and were driven out by the troops. Thirty of them returned to 
the Tuileries soon after, and vainly tried to reopen their hall, but 
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though the people applauded them as they passed, none would 
assist them, and they were again repulsed. They assembled anew 
at the house of their president Lafont-Ladébat, Rue Neuve-de- 
Luxembourg, where they were arrested and taken to the Temple. 
Eighty-five members of the Five Hundred holding session near by, 
dispersed, many of whom were arrested in their own houses. 

While the opposition party in the Councils made this honorable 
but impotent effort at resistance, the party favorable to the Direc- 
tory met on invitation of the “triumvirs,’ those of the Five Hun- 
dred at the Odeon, and those of the Ancients at the Medical School. 
The Directory there informed them of the measures it had been 
forced to take for the salvation of the country and the support of the 
Constitution, and summoned them to seize the opportunity and fix 
the fate of the Republic forever. A proclamation from the Direc- 
tory to the French nation detailed the proofs of the conspiracy 
which “would have destroyed the Republic had the Directory 
delayed another day.” .The paper was a mixture of truth and false- 
hood, but did not reveal the imminent danger affirmed by the 
Directory. Had it limited itself to punishing Pichegru and his 
accomplices, Carnot and all republicans would have sided with it, 
and a coup @éat would have been unnecessary. The same night 
the deputy Boulay presented a report on this proclamation to the 
remnant of the Five Hundred, affirming the existence of a conspir- 
acy, but decrying bloodshed and violence, and proposing to substi- 
tute transportation for execution in the case of the conspirators, 
which idea originated with Si¢yés. A resolution in thirty-nine 
articles was at once voted, annulling the elections in fifty-one de- 
partments as being falsified by “royalist emissaries,” thus destroy- 
ing the majority formed by the one third elected the previous 
spring. All the officers chosen by those fifty-one electoral colleges 
were deposed and replaced by the Directory. The political rights 
recently restored to the relations of emigrants were taken from 
them. Every citizen, before voting at primary and electoral meet- 
ings, was required to take an oath of hatred to royalty and anarchy 
and of fidelity to the Republic and the Constitution of year IIL. 
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Forty-two members of the Five Hundred and eleyen of the An- 
cients were to be transported, with Directors Carnot and Bar- 
thélemi, and other military and political characters. Carnot had 
escaped his persecutors, and Barthélemi might have done the same 
by resigning, which he bravely refused to do. Among the repre- 
sentatives chosen for transportation with Pichegru, were some other 
royalist conspirators, two Jacobins who had turned reactionists 
(Rovére and Bourdon de lOise), and several deputies compromised 
in the sanguinary reaction in the South, together with many who 
had merely opposed the Directory, such as Boissi d’Anglas, an ex- 
cellent man, who, far from plotting against it, had been one of the 
framers of the Constitution of the year III. Others were well-known 
members of the old Feuillant party, who, if not sincerely attached to 
the Republic, were neither seditious nor counter-revolutionary. The 
death-penalty, contrary to Boulay’s suggestion, was retained in force 
against all emigrants returning to France, a fortnight being allowed 
those already in France to depart. The law recalling transported 
priests was repealed, all newspapers were put under police inspec- 
tion for a year, and the law against clubs was repealed, although 
they were forbidden to attack the Constitution. These resolutions 
were sent by the Five Hundred to the Ancients late at night. They 
shrank from accepting them, but, on receiving a pressing message 
from the Directory, yielded, September 6. The Five Hundred 
passed an order to transport the proprietors, editors, publishers, and 
contributors of forty-two journals, — an unheard-of measure, for the 
proscription list contained no individual names; many, however, 
escaped. 

The two Councils acted with apparent regard for legal forms, and 
the Directory was filled up by Merlin de Douai, one of the chief 
consulting lawyers of the convention, and Francois (de Neufcha- 
teau). Augereau was dissatisfied that his services of September 4 
had not been rewarded by a place. 

Sixteen of the men condemned to transportation, after harsh 
usage on the voyage, were sent to Sinnamari in South America, one 
of the most unhealthy districts of Guiana, where eight of them 
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died, including Rovere and Bourdon de l’Oise, who were now treated 
in turn as they had treated their colleagues Billaud Varennes and 


, Collot @Herbois. One hundred and eighty priests, transported with 


them, with a few exceptions died, but Pichegru, Barthélemi, and 
some others managed to escape by sea. The other deputies, with 
Boissi d’Anglas, were simply detained at the island of Oléron or 
succeeded in concealing themselves. The brutal treatment which 
aggravated the sufferings of the transported prisoners offered a 
pitiable contrast to the language of virtue and happiness used by 
Réveillére in the proclamation of the Directory to the people, Sep- 
tember 10. It was not Sid¢yeés’s fault that things were no worse, 
for he proposed (through Boulay) a law for the total destruction 
of the ancient nobility, which failed from its very exaggeration, 
and another was substituted, which merely deprived the nobles of 
civic rights, but with so many exceptions that it was little more 
than a dead letter. 

The 2d of September had placed the government under army 
influence, addresses being issued to the troops on the 3d, claiming 
that all patriotism and virtue had “taken refuge in the armies.” 
There was too much truth in this; the average citizen was sluggish 
or reactionary, and the lower classes took little interest in political 
movements, active democracy breathing through the troops alone, 
and the revolution effected by the help of military force led to an- 
other by and for the soldiers. 

The Directory had but one chance of at least provisionally 
maintaining its independence, being placed between two great 
generals who shared the armies,— Hoche and Bonaparte; and 
its only safety lay in balancing one against the other. Moreau was 
under suspicion through not having revealed his proofs of Piche- 
eru’s treason until he heard of the coup détat. The Directory 
recalled him, and united the armies of Germany under Hoche, who 
thus found himself in possession of a great moral and material 
power. Hoche and Bonaparte were thus weighed in the balance ; 
the genius who labored for his country alone was brought face 
to face with the genius who labored only for himself. This state of 
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affairs was of short duration. The state of Hoche’s health had for 
some time alarmed his friends. The news of September 4 re- 
vived him for a time, but his relentless malady claimed its prey, 
and he expired September 19, 1797, at his headquarters at 
Wetzlar, on the right bank of the Rhine, aged twenty-nine, leav- 
ing a last token of his regard for the government in a biography 
pointing out the posts in which different men could best serve 
the Republic. The grief of the armies equalled that of his young 
widow and friends. As his body was borne along the Rhine, 
the German cities and Austrian garrison of Ehrenbreitstein paid 
him funeral honors, as they did to Marceau, near whom he was 
buried. Obsequies such as had not been seen since the days of 
Greece were held in Paris, where Hoche’s aged father acted as 
chief mourner. The army, Paris, and all France refused to believe 
he had died by natural means, Western Chouans having frequently 
made attempts on his life. A new crime was suspected, and an 
autopsy was made, the result of which proved nothing. It is 
probable that he died of hasty consumption, and that a violent 
remedy, by which he hoped to recover strength, hastened his end. 

To rightly appreciate Hoche and Bonaparte we should compare 
their conduct towards each other. While Hoche was struggling 
with his painful Western mission, Bonaparte was winning brilliant 
triumphs in Italy, which Hoche felt himself quite capable of 
equalling. Many would have been soured thereby, but Hoche 
forgot himself in his enthusiasm for his rival, while Bonaparte 
treated him as a sort of inferior Napoleon seeking to gratify 
his greed and love of power! Hoche’s death was the greatest loss 
that could have befallen France and the Republic. What would 
have been France’s future had Bonaparte died in his stead? She 
must still have submitted to military supremacy, but under very 
different conditions, which would gradually have restored peace and 
order. 

For some time after September 4 Bonaparte main’ ained the same 
reserve as for the few weeks preceding it, and the Directory at last 
was alarmed by his silence; but on the 22d he decided to show his 
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approval of the blow which he was first to advise; he declared, in 
a proclamation to his men, that the Directory had outwitted the 
“enemies of the country, particularly the soldier's enemies, and 
specially the enemies of the army of Italy.” He also congratulated 
Augereau on his “wisdom and energy,” only adding that it was 
to be hoped he “would not fling himself into the arms of the 
Jacobins, as the happiness of the country could only be assured by 
wisdom and moderation.” Now that the royalists and reactionists 
were crushed, and “Louis XVIII.’s” return was out of the ques- 
tion, Bonaparte turned to the moderates, who might become his 
tools, blaming the useless and arbitrary severity which had struck 
down honorable men with Pichegru and other traitors. The Direc- 
tory was annoyed, and showed its displeasure by removing General 
Clarke from the diplomatic mission to Austria, for, though sent 
to watch Bonaparte, he had become his passive instrument. But, 
on the other hand, Hoche ‘was replaced by Augereau, who was so 
inflated by his high position that he ventured to interfere with 
the army in Italy by writing to its generals against Clarke, who 
had denounced some of them. Bonaparte replied by bitter com- 
plaints of the “government's awful ingratitude,” and again tendered 
his resignation (September 25). Hoche was gone, and Augereau 
was not strong enough to oppose Bonaparte ; the Directory there- 
fore yielded, and entreated him to keep the command he never 
meant to surrender. Negotiations with Austria had been much 
retarded, and peace seemed doubtful, as neither party would agree 
to the plans offered by Bonaparte and the Austrian plenipotenti- 
aries. The emperor would not take Venice without Mantua and 


’ Brescia, and the Directory, who thought it was far too much to 


give up Mantua and Venetian terra firma, would not sacrifice 
Venice. However, they continued to parley, and Francis II. con- 
sented to put a stop to a monstrous wrong which had gone un- 
checked for five years, promising to free the conventionalists and 
minister of war and illustrious general of 1789 betrayed by Du- 
mouriez. Lafayette had bravely borne not only all the harsh usage 
inflicted on him in Austrian prisons, but the worst of moral torture, 
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in his long ignorance of the fate of his wife and children. When 
his devoted wife begged leave to see him once more, the emperor 
granted it on condition that she and her two young daughters 
should be closely confined with him. Time and events had now 
calmed republican resentment against him and revived the memory 
of his services. Hoche had long sought to free him, and Carnot 
now insisted on his lberation, in which he was seconded by Bona- 
parte, and on the 19th of September the prison opened for him 
and his friends. The Directory would have allowed his return to 
France, but Bonaparte, while pluming himself on his freedom, 
secretly opposed the return of that great champion of the rights 
of man, who might prove an obstacle to his vainglorious plans, and 
Lafayette retired to Holstein, on the neutral ground of Denmark. 
The emperor still wavered between peace and war, though negotia-. 
tions grew more active at the end of August. 

Meantime negotiations between France and England were opened 
at Lille, July 4, England holding to her offer of restoring the 
French colonies she had captured, but also to her intention of 
keeping the Dutch colonies at the Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon. 
The French ambassadors claimed the restoration of their allies’ 
goods, as well as their own, and England might have yielded the 
Cape had she not feared that France would win that great naval 
point from Holland. So matters went on for weeks, and soon after, 
September 4, Treilhard, a new plenipotentiary sent by the Directory, 
asked the English envoy, Lord Malmesbury, if he were empowered 
to restore all their colonies to the French Republic and her allies. 
“No,” replied Malmesbury. “Then the Directory requires your 
return to London, within twenty-four hours, to obtain such author- 
ity.” All negotiations were broken off (September 4), and no one 
in France believed that Pitt really desired peace, but at this time 
he did. 

The 4th of September restored Austria’s wish for peace. It 
destroyed her hope of counter-revolution in France, and she no 
longer expected any efficient aid from England, while she had 
exhausted her own resources for carrying on the war. But as 
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Austria grew pacific, the Directory became bellicose, and would 
have no peace save on startling terms ; Barras writing to Bona- 
parte directly after September 4, “Let the Rhine be our limit; 
erant Mantua to the Cisalpine republic, and never cede Venice to 
Austria!” The Directory aimed at resuming the revolutionary 
policy in Italy, and would not ratify the new treaty made with the 
king of Sardinia, guaranteeing that his kingdom should be unmo- 
lested. The Directory meant to permit, if not to assist, a revolu- 
tion in Piedmont, where army influence was swelling the republican 
party. But Bonaparte had other views. He had long been averse 
to peace, because it would rob him of the army he had gathered 
around him, and restore him to private life before he could lay vio- 
lent hands on domestic power. Now he had formed new projects, 
allowing of peace with Austria providing war with England was 
maintained. The occupation of Corfu and the other Ionian Isles 
opened a vast and vague perspective to his eager imagination, and 
he had no sooner conquered Italy than he scorned his fair captive 
and wrote to the Directory (August 29): “The islands of Corfu, 
Zante, and Cephalonia are more important to France than all Italy 
put together. If we have to choose, better restore Italy to Austria 
and keep these islands. The Turkish Empire is crumbling rapidly. 
_. .. We shall soon see its fall. Corfu and Zante will make 
France mistress of the Adriatic and Levant. The time is not far 
distant when, to destroy England, France will be forced to serze 
Egypt.” 

While Hoche lived, Bonaparte could not speak as master, but the 
very day he died, Bonaparte replied to a letter written by Barras in 
the name of the Directory, by a despatch doubting whether peace 
could be made if the Directory refused Venice to Austria, and de- 


_claring, contrary to his previous assertions at Léoben, that “ Venice 


was the city of all Italy most worthy of freedom,” and requesting 
reinforcements if he was to enter upon a campaign. The same day 
he wrote a singular letter to Talleyrand (the minister of foreign 
affairs) in regard to the constitution of Genoa and the Cisalpine 
republic, in which he begged him to communicate his ideas on the 
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matter to Si¢yés; he gave all authority to the executive power and 
made the legislative power almost a nonentity. At that same time 
Francis IL. with his own hand wrote him a most flattering and con- 
ciliatory letter, to announce the arrival of a new ambassador, Count 
de Cobentzel, who was in his entire confidence, and fully empowered 
to act for him. Cobentzel and Bonaparte met at Udine, and, Hoche 
being dead, the latter changed his tone with the home government, 
writing to Talleyrand, October 7: “ Within a few days it will be one 
thing or the other, war or peace. I confess I am ready to make any 
concessions for peace, as the season is advanced and there is slight 
hope of doing anything great,” and going on to abuse the Italians as 
unworthy to have had forty thousand Frenchmen slain for them. 
He had received a despatch, dated September 29, from La Réveillere 
in the name of the Directory, and most honorable to that Director. 
He said that “the question was now reduced to a doubt whether or 
no France would give Italy over to Austria, which the French gov- 
ernment ought not and would not do,” and gave as his ultimatum, 
Italy free to the Isonzo, that is, all Venice, protesting against the 
inexcusable treachery of giving up that province, the consequences 
of which, he added, would be worse than the greatest misfortunes 
of war. And if the war must be continued, it was certainly better 
both for the interests and happiness of France to fight for Italian 
independence, than to seek adventures in Egypt, when France was 
not mistress of the sea! But Bonaparte took no heed of this de- 
spatch, sending word to the Directory, October 10, that peace would 
be signed or negotiations broken off next night, without mentioning 
the ultimatum sent him, and setting forth the advantages of his 
plan, which was the same formed at Mombello, the preceding May, 
and refused by Austria and the Directory alike; giving Venice and 
the boundary of the Adige to Austria. In return for the sacrifice 
of Venice, he pointed out that the French troops could be set to 
work to “free the English,” and he explained that the chief agent 
in the restoring of continental peace was “his aversion to military 
rule, the ruin of so many republics and states!” The conference 
was prolonged beyond the limits he had fixed, Cobentzel insisting 
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on having Mantua, and on the 16th of October, Bonaparte abso- 
lutely refusing to surrender that city, he declared that the emperor 
would submit to anything sooner than to such peace. Bonaparte 
rose and snatched a porcelain box from a table near by, and, dash- 
ing it to the ground, cried, “Well, then! Let it be war! Before 
autumn is over, I will break your monarchy as I now shiver this 
porcelain.” He went out forthwith, and announced to Archduke 
Charles that hostilities would be renewed within twenty-four 
hours. Cobentzel, in alarm, sent a hurried message to his head- 
quarters at Passeriano, accepting this ultimatum, as Bonaparte ex- 
pected when he played his angry scene in cold blood, and the 
treaty was signed next day at Campo-Formio, near Udine, Austria 
receiving Venice with the boundary of the Adige, Dalmatia, Istria, 
and in Germany, Salzburg. France had the left bank of the Rhine, 
Belgium, and the Ionian Isles. The day after (October 18), Bona- 
parte received a despatch from the Directory, that parties were to 
be named “to relieve him of his political burdens, and leave him 
free to devote his time to the army,” again forbidding him to cede 
Venice and the Adige to Austria. Bonaparte foresaw this, and had 
therefore hastened to conclude the treaty. The Directory received 
the blow with deep displeasure, which it dared not show ; and, feel- 
ing its impotence, ratified the treaty, and congratulated the general 
who had trodden his government’s instructions under foot, and im- 
posed his will upon the rulers of his country. 
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CHAP TERE: 


DIRECTORY (continwed).— INVASION OF SWITZERLAND. — OVERTHROW 
OF THE POPE. — BONAPARTE SETS OUT FOR EGYPT. — CONSOLIDATED 
THIRD. — ELECTIONS OF YEAR VI.—- BREAK WITH AUSTRIA. — SEC- 
OND COALITION. — CONSCRIPTION. — CAPTURE OF NAPLES. — ANNEX- 
ATION OF PIEDMONT. —REVERSES IN GERMANY AND ITALY.— MURDER 
OF FRENCH AMBASSADORS AT RASTADT.— ELECTIONS OF YEAR VII.— 
BATTLE OF NOVI.— BRUNE’S VICTORY IN HOLLAND. — MASSENA’S 
TRIUMPH IN SWITZERLAND. 


Vendémiaire 26, Year VI., to Vendémiaire 34, Year VIII.— October 17, 1797, to 
October 15, 1799. 


Olive treaty of Campo-Formio, through its secret articles, tended 
to turn the policy of France in a new direction. Bonaparte, 
while sacrificing revolutionary principles by bargaining with Austria 
at the expense of Venice, conceived the idea of establishing an 
understanding or even an alliance between France and Austria. 
The secret articles of this treaty relating to the left bank of the 
Rhine differed from those of the treaty of Basle with Prussia, the 
latter giving France the whole left bank in return for land in Ger- 
many, while the former only granted it as far as the junction of the 
Rhine and Moselle, whence the French frontier followed the Erft, 
then the Ruhr and Neers toward the Lower Meuse and Venloo. 
France promised to restore to Prussia her ancient duchies of Cleves 
and Gelders, but she was to be allowed no new conquests either 
by France or Austria. From a military point of view, Bonaparte 
yielded nothing essential for France’s defence; from a_ political 
point, he reacted against the tendency of revolutionary politicians 
ever since 1792, to treat with Prussia and fight Austria to the death; 
and this, although Prussia had concluded “ friendly agreements ” 
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with France in August, 1796, promising not to oppose her posses- 
sion of the whole left shore. 

Cobentzel and Bonaparte had exchanged views of affairs in 
Europe far beyond the secret articles. The emperor dealt with 
France as head of the Germanic Empire, and not as head of the 


House of Austria, so that the secret articles must necessarily form 


a new treaty to be accepted by Germany entire. It was agreed to 
hold a congress at Rastadt, a month later, composed of plenipoten- 
tiaries from the German Empire and French Republic. Bona- 
parte was sent thither by the Directory. He took leave of the 
Cisalpine republic in a proclamation, counselling and encouraging 
the new Italian republicans. He had not insisted on the ideas 
expressed to Talleyrand regarding the constitution for the Cisalpine, 
but had permitted them to copy the French Constitution of the 
year III. The question for him was at Paris, not at Milan. He 
promised his men to return to them, and passed through Switzer- 
land, which he found anxiously awaiting a crisis, and where he was 
received with great honor by the democrats, who hoped in him, and 
the aristocrats, who feared him, entering Rastadt November 25. He 
had no idea of staying there to discuss the complicated interests of 
petty German states, the details of territorial changes, and indemni- 
ties to be accorded, on the right bank of the Rhine, to those princes 
who had lost their lands on the left shore. Nor could he impose 
the conditions talked over with Cobentzel, unless he were master 
at Paris. Accordingly, he settled the most pressing point with 
Austria, that is, the French return to Mayence on the same day 
that the Austrians entered Venice, and contrived his recall to Paris 
to confer with the Directory. 

Soon after the treaty of Campo-Formio the Directory made him 
commander-in-chief of the “army of England.” 

He was received in Paris with solemn state, assumed an air of 
reserve, and affected to live amongst scholars and learned men, 
being chosen a member of the Institute in the department of math- 
ematics and physical sciences. At the public reception given 
him in presence of the assembled multitude, Talleyrand presented 
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him to the Directory, adroitly flattering him, setting forth his “ dis- 
interested nature,” and hinting that he might some day be tempted 


from his peaceful retreat to fight a new enemy, to impose on Eng- 


land, the tyrant of the sea, a peace worthy of the glory of the Repub- 
lic. Bonaparte replied briefly and grandiloquently, calling France 
“the great nation, whose only limits were the boundaries fixed by 
nature,’ and congratulating her on her mode of ruling by repre- 
sentation. Both these principles, representation and natural fron- 
tiers, he afterwards destroyed, the one by establishing despotism, 
and the other by extending France throughout Europe, to revive 
the Roman Empire for his own profit. He concluded: “ When the 
happiness of France is based on better organic laws, all Europe will 
be made free.” These “better laws” were those he suggested to 
Talleyrand in regard to the Cisalpine republic, and which would 
bring about a feigned representation concentrated in executive 
power, as in the days of the Cesars. He soon put his credit with 
the Directory to the proof by an attempt to rid himself of a rival, 
who was stirring up the Jacobins against him. Augereau, infatu- 
ated with his own importance, denounced his former general’s am- 
bitious plans, severely blamed the treaty of Campo-Formio, and 
provoked the German populations along the Rhine to revolution. 
The Directory did not remove him from command of the army of 
the Rhine, but suppressed the army, rendered useless by peace with 
Austria, and, while thus recalling Augereau from the Rhine, de- 
sired to send Bonaparte thither, requesting him to return to Rastadt 
to hurry on negotiations, for, despite his reserve, the Directors were 
uneasy so long as he was in Paris. Bonaparte refused on pretence 
that he must superintend the preparation of the English expedition. 

It was a serious mistake to give up the English expedition and 
disarm the fleet at Brest when Hoche died, for the Dutch navy 
was then ready to aid France, and in fact bravely attacked the 
English fleet blockading Texel, losing the naval battle of Camper- 
down, owing to superior forces, October 11,1797. The Directory 
saw its error, and ordered the fleet at Brest to be reorganized, but 
| the ill-paid sailors worked slowly. 
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Bonaparte did not wish to stay in Paris, as the Directory sup- 
posed, for his time had not come in France; he was too young for 
the Directory, being only twenty-nine, the legal age being forty; 
nor were things at such a pitch that he could seize the power 
at one fell blow. “There is nothing to do here,” said he to a 
confidant. “My laurels will soon wither. This petty Europe has 
not fame enough for me; I must go to the East, whence all great 
names proceed. If success in England seems doubtful, as I fear, 
I shall go to Egypt.” But he did not see that the East was old 
and decrepit, and the West— Europe and America — was now 
the world. In February he visited the coast of Picardy, Flanders, 
and Zealand, examined the points where an embarkment was prac- 
ticable, and returned decided not to try an adventure for which 
he never cared, setting vigorously to work to persuade the Direc- 
tory to change the English into an Egyptian expedition. Resources 
were lacking for either. The Directory won a vote from the 
Councils for a loan of eighty millions, and civic collections were 
made. Want of money persuaded the Directory to commit vio- 
lence beyond the borders, for it resolved to overthrow the aristo- 
cratic governments of the Swiss cantons and lay hands on their 
treasures. Political motives existed besides this secret motive, the 
Directory wishing to impose republican constitutions like its own 
on all the little states, neighbors, or allies of France, as it had done 
with Genoa, the Cisalpine republic, and recently in Holland, where 
it had excited another October 2 against the government of the 
United Provinces, a federal democracy (January 22,1798). Bona- 
parte now urged that Switzerland should be revolutionized, and had 
already provoked revolt in the Grisons, a federative aristocratic 
republic, whose subjects, the Valtelins, an Italian-speaking race, 
lived on the Italian side of the Alps, in the valley of the Upper 
Adige. Bonaparte helped La Valteline to rebel, and pressed the 
people to join the Cisalpine republic, and then excited a demo- 
cratic and unitary revolution in the Grisons. He now advised an 
attack on the aristocracies of Berne and the other Swiss cantons. 
Switzerland’s situation was extremely complicated; the great can- 
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tons were aristocracies, the little ones democracies ; but both had 
subjects, that is, lands whose people had civil but no political 
rights. The French-speaking people of the Canton de Vaud were 
subject to Berne and Friburg, German-speaking cantons, whose 
yoke was most impatiently borne, the aid of the French Republic 
to shake it off being at last invoked. December 28, 1797, the 
Directory issued a proclamation assuring the protection of France 
“to all persons claiming it against the sovereignty of Berne and 
Friburg.” A few days previous it had warned the Swiss confedera- 
tion that French troops were about to occupy the Swiss city of 
Bienne, as belonging to the bishop of Basle, a German prince still 
at war with France, peace with the Germanic Empire not having 
been signed. After the Reformation Basle broke with her bishop- 
prince, and became a Swiss canton, but he kept much of his land 
on the eastern side of the Jura, which territory went over to France 
in 1793, with the exception of Bienne, forming the department 
of Mont Terrible, to which was added Montbéliard, conquered 
from Wiirtemberg. Democratic movements broke out in all the 
subject territories, and the aristocrats made slight resistance, the 
peasants being admitted to political rights in Basle, Lucerne, Zu- 
rich, Schaffhausen, and Soleure. Berne and Friburg were left face 
to face with their Vaudois subjects, and the petty primitive cantons 
opposing their subjects in the Italian bailiwicks (now Ticino), 
Friburg yielded, Berne resisted ; the Vaudois proclaimed their inde- 
pendence of Berne, and Bonaparte urged the Italians of Upper Ticino 
to do the same. French troops supported the Vaudois, fifteen thou- 
sand entering Lausanne, January 28, 1798. The government of 
Berne tried to negotiate, making all her citizens equal, but taking 
a year in which to prepare the new constitution. General Brune 
came up with fresh forces, and the Directory announced its ulti- 
matum, which stripped Berne of dignity and independence. The 
Swiss democrats were as much wounded as the aristocrats, espe- 
cially when, after a fruitless armistice, Berne received a new ulti- 
matum requiring her to lay down arms, and the Swiss republic, 
from federative, to become unitary. The Bernese government con- 
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sented to yield to the democracy, but Brune still persisted that 
arms should be laid down, and when this was refused, invaded the 
canton of Berne at Friburg and Soleure (March 2). The confusion 
was extreme; the contingents who had come to Berne’s support 
went back to defend their homes, the Bernese militia cried treason 
against their leaders, and the government was dissolved and re- 
placed by a temporary regency. Brune kept up the same demands 
as before, and the regency strove to resist, a Bernese regiment 
repulsing the French at Laupen, women fighting in the ranks with 
their husbands and sons; but, at the same time, the troops defend- 
ing the direct approach to Berne were forced from their positions, 
in spite of their energetic resistance, and the enraged militia slew 
their general, D’Erlach. Berne opened her doors, her people and 
property being promised protection, though private goods were not 
altogether respected, money belonging to patrician families being 
seized in several instances, and General Brune took possession of 
the public funds in the name of the French government. Brune, 
though the instrument of this violent policy, tried to dissuade the 
Directory from proceeding further, but Bonaparte and Talleyrand 
carried the day. Brune resigned, announcing that Schwitz, Uni, 
and Unterwald, the prime nucleus of Switzerland, had not sub- 
mitted, and would not give up their old established local democ- 
racies to be absorbed in a central democracy. A legislative meet- 
ing was held at Aarau, to impose a unitary constitution on the 
Swiss, heavy requisitions were made on patricians in the old can- 


‘tons, and the agents of the Directory irritated the Swiss by their 


arrogant rule. The lesser cantons refused the constitution voted 
at Aarau, thus leading to a petty war which lasted until the great 
war of the following year. Two small republics allied to Switzer- 
land were at this time united to France, — one being Geneva, the 
other Mulhausen. 

A few days before the invasion of Switzerland a still more im- 
portant invasion took place in Italy. The French were at Rome, 
and the papal government showed great ill-will to France, continu- 
ally intriguing against her with Austria and Naples, and before the 


—_— 
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conclusion of the treaty of Campo-Formio, the Pope made the Aus- 
trian, Provera, general of his troops. Bonaparte wrote to his 
brother Joseph, whom he had made ambassador to Rome, that if 
Provera were not at once dismissed, hostilities must be renewed, 
and, returning to the views of the Directory, he added: “If the 
Pope dies, do your best to prevent the nomination of another, and 
to raise a revolution” (September 29, 1797). The papal govern- 
ment yielded with a bad grace, but too late; a revolutionary party 
had formed in Rome, encouraged by French agents, and attempted 
action prematurely and unsuccessfully. Next day the struggle was 
renewed, a noisy band rushing to the French embassy with shouts 
of “Long live the Republic!” A detachment of papal troops pur- 
sued them, and the French general, Duphot, who was betrothed to 
Bonaparte’s sister, happening to be present, interposed between the 


‘vioters and the troops; the latter fired on him and he fell dead. 


The next morning (December 29) Joseph Bonaparte left Rome. 
The Directory would listen to no excuse, and ordered General Ber- 
thier, commander of the French forces in Italy since Bonaparte’s 
departure, to march on Rome. The Directory would have seized 
this opportunity to conclude the temporal power of the Pope in any 
case, but other motives contributed to put Bonaparte in accord with 
the Directors. His successor, Berthier, wrote to him, January 19, 
“In sending me to Rome, you made me treasurer of the English 
expedition ; I will do my best to fill its coffers”; but it was not on the 
English expedition that Bonaparte meant to spend Rome’s millions, 
The Pope had no means of defence, the king of Naples dared not 
help him, and Austria would not interfere. The Pope announced 
to the Romans that the French army would not act against them, 
and that he would not forsake them. Berthier entered Rome, Feb- 
ruary 10, and went straight to the capitol, where he recognized the 
Roman republic, just proclaimed in the Forum by the democrats 
of Rome. He informed the Pope that the papal government no 
longer existed, but permitted him to remain at the Vatican, and 
ordered religion and the clergy to be treated respectfully. Four- 
teen cardinals assisted at a Te Deum in honor of the Roman 
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republic. The fall of the temporal power was. most peacefully 
managed, but the Directory did not approve such moderation, and 
commanded that the Pope, cardinals, and prelates, members of the 
former government, should leave Rome, and also replaced Berthier 
by Masséna. The Pope, refusing to leave or to recognize the repub- 
lican government, was treated with unseemly rudeness, and driven 
by force from the Roman dominions, retiring into Tuscany. The 
new Roman republic was established under sad auspices; Austrian 
tyranny crushed Venice, and tragic scenes marked the death-pang 
of Venetian independence. Villetard, the French chargé daffaires, 
joined in the angry protests of Venetian nobles against Bonaparte’s 
offers of shelter and support in the Cisalpine republic. Berthier 
had neither the talent nor the strength of character requisite to 
govern the stormy elements which Bonaparte had intrusted to him 
only that he “himself might be missed. Contractors, comunissaries, 
and generals made scandalous fortunes, while the troops went 
ragged and hungry, not having been paid for five months (Febru- 
ary, 1798). At last they rebelled, and on the 11th of February the 
garrison of Mantua mutinied, seizing flags and cannon, and declar- 
ing that they would go back to France. When their general sum- 
moned them to return to their duty in the name of the law, they 
replied: “The law orders that we shall be paid; the law-breakers 
are those who steal the Italian treasures won by our victories! 
They leave us ragged and barefoot ; they strip us of everything but 
our bayonets, used by them to spoil the Ttalians, who detest us, and 
we will have justice from France and our countrymen iy Ther 
general, Miollis, calmed them by promising to pay their arrears in 
a week, at Italy’s expense again, for it could only be done by levy- 
ing a tax on the country. A few days later a still more serious 
movement took place in Rome, the officers rebelling instead of the 
men, on hearing that Massena was to take Berthier’s command, 
he being considered the leader of all the depredations in Italy. 
Three hundred officers met in solemn conclave, and declared that 
they would never recognize him as their chief. disavowed the spoli- 
ations in Rome and the Roman territories, and demanded vengeance 
VOL. Il. 6 
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on the greedy and corrupt leaders and administrators, who “ dishon- 
ored France,” and they were upheld by all the garrisons of Rome 
and the Roman States. This is a fact of great importance in the 
history of the Revolution, the moral wakening of the army of Italy. 
The Directory, knowing that rigor meant ruin, in affright sent Gou- 
vion Saint-Cyr, a general of strong character and irreproachable hon- 
esty, to Italy, and by appealing to the patriotism of the soldiers, 
promising to punish the guilty and pay the troops, discipline was 
soon restored. Unfortunately it was not so easy to suppress the 
causes for complaint which prejudiced the Italians against France. 
It was impossible to prevent official exactions; vast supplies were 
needed to guard Italy and to assist Bonaparte’s expedition, and 
these supplies were raised from a country already staggering and 
exhausted. But Bonaparte cared nothing for Italy, being utterly 
absorbed in Egypt, straining every nerve to win the Directory to 
his views. La Réveillére resisted, as did Rewbell, but Barras and 
the new Directors, Francois de Neufchateau and Merlin de Douai, 
agreed to the expedition, led away by their dread of Bonaparte and 
desire to remove him, and early in March he was empowered to 
make the necessary preparations. The secretary of the navy, Plé- 
ville-Lepeley, resigned, declaring that the expedition would destroy 
the navy. 

April 2, the Directory published, to deceive the English, an 
order for Bonaparte to: repair to Brest, and on the 12th, secret 
orders changed the army of England to the army of the East, and 
authorized its general-in-chief to take possession of Malta, occupy 
Egypt, establish communication between the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas, by means of the Isthmus of Suez, and drive the Eng- 
lish from any Eastern possession he might chance to traverse 
(India). The Directory justified the invasion of Egypt on the 
ground that the Mamelukes, who ruled the country, only acknowl- 
edging the Sultan’s nominal superiority, were close allies of Eng- 
land, and had persecuted the French in Egypt. Bonaparte was to 
keep terms with the Sultan while warring with the Mamelukes. 

Not content with providing excellent under-officers, — Kléber, 
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Desaix, Caffarelli-Dufalga, Lannes, Davoust, Murat, etc.,—he formed 
a commission of learned men to study nature and art in the cradle 
of civilization, under the protection of his sword. But events at 
Vienna delayed his departure. April 14, 1797, on the news of the 
arrival of the French vanguard at Simmering, the young men of 
Vienna offered their services in a body to defend the capital. The 
Viennese celebrated the anniversary of the day, and the French am- 
bassador, General Bernadotte, rephed to what he considered a hos- 
tile demonstration by hanging the tricolored flag from his balcony ; 
the mob tore down the flag, entered and sacked the house, and 
Bernadotte left Vienna. At the outset the Directory thought war 
inevitable, and offered the German army to Bonaparte, though the 
Austrian government had no share in the riot, and tendered satis- 
faction. Bonaparte was asked to return to Rastadt and conclude 


- negotiations ; and though at first vexed at his interrupted plans, he 


grasped at the occasion to arbitrate for war or peace, returning to 
the plans abandoned for Egypt, and writing to Cobentzel to renew 
the secret treaties of Campo-Formio. Fresh victories over Austria 
or alliance with Austria would, to his thinking, lead to the same 
result, —to give him France. If he made a treaty with Austria, ren- 
dered popular by this success he would overthrow the Directory by 
a bold stroke. The Directory was warned, and decided that Bona- 
parte should not go to Rastadt, but to Egypt forthwith. He angrily 
offered his resignation. Rewbell, or, as some say, La Réveilleére, 
handed him a pen, saying, “ Write it down, general; the Republic 
has plenty of children who will not desert her!” But Merlin de 
Douai snatched the pen from him; he yielded, and set off for Toulon 
next day (May 3, 1798), where the main body of the Egyptian 
army, chiefly composed of his old Italian troops, was awaiting him. 
He renewed the promises of his first campaign, offering every man 
on his return enough money to buy six acres of land, but either felt 
or was told of the impropriety of such language, and published an- 
other proclamation, speaking not of booty, but of glory. The fleet 
set sail May 19, collecting on the way the convoys prepared at 
Genoa, Ajaccio, and Civita Vecchia, and proceeded to Malta. We 
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will return to this daring expedition later, but must now recount 
passing events in France and Europe. 

After September 4, and the peace of Campo-Formio, the Direc- 
tory made fresh efforts to establish order in the state and financial 
departments, increasing the old and establishing new taxes, order- 
ing tolls on many roads, and licensing lotteries, — sad expedients 
borrowed from the old régime, — but although expenses were much 
reduced, the national debt was immense, and there was still a 
deficit of one hundred and seventy-two millions, and, all its sugges- 
tions being refused, the Republic was forced to fail, in imitation of 
the monarchy’s thirteen failures, and public confidence was slow to 
return, though there was a tendency to revive commerce and indus- 
try, and agriculture prospered. 

In October of the year VI. (the preceding year) there were roy- 
alist revolts in the South, and counter-revolutionary bands at- 
tempted bold strokes at Pont St. Esprit, Carpentras, and Tarascon, 
which were easily parried, but the country round Lyons was still 
shaken by the “Comrades of Jesus.” Lyons and other cities were 
put in a state of siege; Chouans and thieves desolated the West, 
particularly Brittany and Lower Normandy. England and the 
emigrant party did their best to prevent a return of peace and 
order, the Directory responding to these intrigues by frequent exe- 
cutions of Chouans and emigrants. 

The two Councils, in the latter days before September, fa- 
vored the Catholic religion, and restored the cathedrals and parish 
churches, but the Directory took away many. The departmental 
authorities at Paris and elsewhere ordered the compulsory celebra- 
tion of the décadi, or every tenth day, in lieu of Sunday. Another 
measure, as praiseworthy as this was vexatious, was the indemnity 
granted to accused persons who had been acquitted, which equi- 
table principle was unfortunately razed from French laws in later 
times. 

The conduct of the Directory at the time of the elections of year 
VI. (March to April, 1798) was ill calculated to calm the public 
or waken respect for the laws. Before the elections came on, the 
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government began to react against the Jacobins, its September allies, 
who now laid claim to power by closing the Constitutional Club, 
which had so ably seconded it against the Clichy Club, but had 
since grown more and more ultra in its views. Thus far the Direc- 
tory was legally right, but it did not stop there. The nominations 
at the primary meetings were very different from those of the two 
previous years. The reactionists abandoning the electoral field since 
September 4, the struggle was now between the Directory and the 
republicans, or independents, the former interposing directly by 
issuing a circular against the “fomenters of 1793,” drawn up by 
Merlin de Douai, who claimed that the magistrates had a right to 
point out the candidates they thought most suitable, and accused 
the terrorists of being in their turn the tools of foreign agents. The 
electoral assemblies of the second degree were very stormy, each 
side of the meeting choosing its own deputy in many cases; for 
instance, at Paris, the majority made their election in the Church 
of the Oratory, while the minority or friends of the Directory went 
to the Louvre, and proceeded to choose other officers, though, after 
all, there was but a shade of difference between the candidates, all 
being republican. The Directory, its self-love wounded and its 
influence threatened, pushed matters to extremes, pretending, in a 
message to the Legislature (May 2), that royalism had replaced the 
white cockade by the red cap, and taking advantage of a recent 
law, requiring a representative’s power to be confirmed by the Legis- 
lative Body before he entered it; the elections of seven departments 
were thus annulled, fourteen being approved, and thirty-four depu- 
ties chosen by assemblies, whose other acts were acknowledged 
valid, were excluded. It was another 4th of September in an oppo- 
site sense, and minus the transportations. A certain number of ex- 
conventionalists were excluded, Barére among them for the second 
time, and Treilhard, one of the leading lawyers of the Convention, 
replaced Francois de Neufchateau in the Directory, whose policy, 
fierce and arbitrary at home, was no wiser abroad. We have al- 
ready detailed the invasions of Switzerland and Rome,—the one 
unjustifiable, the other incompatible, from its grave and inevitable 
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results, with the invasion of Egypt. France was making enemies 
on all sides, having broken with her former friend America, because 
the latter dared not combat, with her infant navy, the naval forces of 
England, and submitted to England’s tyrannical demands on neutral 
countries. American plenipotentiaries had been sent to Paris the 
preceding autumn to renew friendly relations, but Barras’s agents 
claimed a large loan from them to aid in the projected descent on 
England and money for the Directors, that is, Barras, who had 
secretly proposed to Pitt to procure peace for a heavy sum. The 
envoys repulsed this strange request, and Barras broke off negotia- 
tions, but the shameful intrigue was discovered, and Barras’s mis- 
deeds were imputed to the whole Directory. 

In Germany the Directory was also acting in a way to alarm 
and distress both rulers and people, trying to force a loan from 
the small maritime and commercial republics called the “Hanseatic 
towns,’ — Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, —and to form the proy- 
inces on the left bank of the Rhine into French departments, 
without waiting for Germany’s consent to cede them. The Direc- 
tors were no longer content with the left bank of the Rhine, 
but claimed the right shore from Huningue to Mayence for the 
protection of the left. The petty German princes driven from 
the left bank refused to admit its cession as the point of departure 
for negotiations at Rastadt, as the French ambassadors required. 
Prussia, seeing that she was sacrificed to Austria, and suspecting 
secret and worse engagements between Bonaparte and Cobentzel, 
encouraged them to resist; but Cobentzel admitted the French 
basis, and the German deputation yielded (end of February, 1798). 
The principle of impropriation for indemnities was adopted, the 
three ecclesiastic Electors of Mayence, Treves, and Cologne being 
forced to pay the greater part of the cost of the war by the loss 
of their lands beyond the Rhine. The application of the principle 
was, however, long delayed and finally abandoned, owing to the 
misunderstanding between Prussia and Austria. The general con- 
dition of Europe began to be modified. The Czar Paul at first broke 
the promises made by his mother, Catherine the Great, to England 
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and Austria, and seemed to take no interest in Oriental matters, but 


soon became even more counter-revolutionary than she, taking 
Condé’s army into his pay, offering asylum at Mittau to Louis 
XVIII, and declaring that he would protect naval commerce 
against “the Directory’s oppression.” The Directory had already 
considered what was afterwards called, under Napoleon, the “Con- 
tinental blockade,” replying to English naval tyranny by an at- 
tempt to prevent all commerce between England and the Continent, 
and announcing that any passage granted through the Sound to ves- 
sels carrying English goods would be considered as a declaration 
of war from Denmark and Sweden. 

The ezar made overtures to England, and offered to aid Francis 
IL. to put a stop to French invasion. Bonaparte had gone, giving 
up his policy of compromise with Austria for Eastern dreams, and 
the Directory did not pursue his plan; Austria knew what was to 
be expected, and told the czar that nothing could be done with- 
out Prussia’s concurrence. England and Russia strove to draw 
Prussia into their alliance, and the Directory thought best to send 
Sidyés to Berlin to counterbalance these hostile influences, and 
Francois de Neufchateau to terminate matters at Rastadt. But 
Austria changed her mind when she found that Bonaparte was 
not likely to rule France, and Cobentzel insisted that the French 
should leave Switzerland, and refused to recognize the Roman re- 
public, offering France carte blanche for Germany, provided that 
Austria might take the greater part of Bavaria, but also insisting 
that France should abandon Italy, minus Piedmont, which she 
might annex. The Directory was so far from consenting to give 
up Italy, that it demanded the union of Tuscany to the Roman 
republic, promising to repay the grand duke in German lands. It 


was impossible to agree, and the conference was broken off, July 


6, Cobentzel leaving at once for Berlin, where he put himself in 
full accord with Russian and English envoys. King Frederick 
William II., nephew of Frederick the Great and conqueror of Val- 
my, had died November 16, 1797, and his son Frederick William 
III. seemed anxious to carry out his father’s policy, receiving 
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Siéyés kindly, although the aristocracy and staff-officers were very 


hostile to him, he being the relentless foe of the nobility! The 
new king of Prussia tried to keep an even course between Sidyés 
and the Russian envoy Repnin, with whom Cobentzel united to 
draw him into the coalition, but failed; the king declaring that he 
would remain neutral. 

August 10, Cobentzel and Repnin signed an agreement at Berlin 
in the name of the emperors of Germany and Russia. Thirty thou- 
sand Russians were to enter Gallicia to support the Austrian 
armies, and Repnin set out for Vienna, taking haughty leave of 
Prussia. “We will make war on F rance,”, said he, “with you, 
without you, or against you!” Cobentzel went to St. Petersburg. 
The coalition was renewed, minus Prussia, Spain, and Holland, but 
plus Russia and Turkey, — the latter taking part against France on 
hearing of the French descent into Egypt. The Directory and two 
Councils foresaw that greater efforts and resources would be re- 
quired than for the campaigns of years VI. and VII., and there was 
a deficit of more than sixty millions in the return of contributions. 
Stamp and poll taxes and custom-house duties were again increased, 
a tax was ordered on doors and windows, and everything was done 
to swell the public revenues. At General Jourdain’s suggestion, 
the Councils passed a law to make recruits; all Frenchmen from 
twenty to twenty-five were to be at the disposition of the coun- 
try, forming five classes, the youngest to be called on first, the only 
exceptions to the rule being newly married men and such as had 
already fought for their country. When France was in danger, a 
general levy might be ordered, as in 1793, and an annual law was to 
fix the number of conscripts for the year, and two hundred thousand 
were now called for. Thus was established the system of conscrip- 
tion so abused by Napoleon, and it was accepted throughout France, 
save in departments infested by Chouans; not so in the newly 
annexed provinces, for angry revolts occurred in Belgium, and for 
some weeks it seemed likely to become another La Vendée, but all 
these troubles were stifled before the year was out. 

The Directory, feeling the gravity of the situation, assumed, 
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though rather late, a moderate attitude abroad, showing itself con- 
ciliatory towards the German states at Rastadt, Austria, on the 
contrary, grew ageressive, succeeding in preventing the union of 
Les Grisons with Switzerland, so much desired by France, by excit- 
ing a counter-revolution which called in Austrian troops, thus 
replying to the French occupation of Switzerland. But the Direc- 
tory did not break with Austria, which, despite its new engage- 
ments with Russia, had not quite resolved on war. If France had 
restored Mantua, the Mincio, and the Roman States, she would have 
rested quiet and given up the papacy on condition of being its heir; 
but the Directory could not and would not grant this, though it 
went far in the way of concessions, offering to leave Switzerland 
and the Roman States, to restore to Austria the Roman provinces 
north of the Apennines, and to make treaty with England and Tur- 
key, on condition of the immediate withdrawal of Russian troops 
from Austrian dominion. The court of Vienna received this offer 
November 10, and, instead of replying at once, communicated it 
to England. Parliament was just in session ; George ILI. made a 
warlike speech and the opposition party seconded governmental hos- 
tility to France, so that the Directory’s pacific propositions were 
unavailing. There was no direct declaration of war between France 
and Austria, but troubles broke out at the extreme end of Italy 
with Austrian connivance. Before Austria decided to break with 
France, she signed a treaty of mutual defence with Naples, where 
Queen Caroline of Austria reigned in the name of her weak and 
lawless spouse, Ferdinand de Bourbon. Marie Antoinette’s sister 
had all her faults in an exaggerated form, as well as all the vices 
wickedly attributed to her. She shared her power with her Eng- 
lish favorite, Acton, and his favorite, the beautiful and wayward 
English ambassadress, Lady Hamilton. She exercised boundless and 
immoral tyranny, persecuting every approach to free thought, and 
heartily hating France. Austria persuaded her to dissimulate 
and not provoke the French to arms prematurely, but news from 
the East hastened matters. Bonaparte successively took Malta, 
went down to Alexandria, and conquered Egypt with his troops, 
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although his naval forces were defeated at Aboukir by the English 
fleet, whose admiral, Nelson, returned in triumph to Naples, Sep- 
tember 22, where he was hailed with transports of joy, and the 
arsenals were given over to repair his ships. Queen Caroline and 
her advisers lost their presence of mind, hurried on their prepara- 
tions for war, and summoned the French ambassador to order his 
armies from the Papal States and the island of Malta (November 

22), sending Nelson to blockade the latter place, while a Neapolitan 
army of more than fifty thousand men marched on Rome, under the 
Austrian, General Mack, a staff-officer under Cobourg in 1792 and 
1793. One of the generals of the Rhenish army, Championnet, 
commanded the French troops in Rome; he had but fifteen thou- 
sand men, but all old soldiers, against a mass of raw recruits. 
He abandoned Rome, leaving a garrison at San Angelo, and con- 
centrated his forces in the Apennines. The King of Naples then 
entered Rome, which was given over to horrors, the mob pil- 
laging and murdering, throwing republicans and Jews into the 
Tiber. Naples then wrote to Sardinia, urging her to surprise and 
massacre the French troops throughout Piedmont; but her facile 
success was fleeting, for the Neapolitan troops, who strove to reach 
the heart of the Roman States, were routed at Fermo and Terni. 
General Mack meanwhile besieged San Angelo, informing the gar- 
rison that all French in Roman hospitals would be considered host- 
ages, and that one would be killed for every shot fired from the 
castle. These vile and cowardly threats roused the French army to 
an anger which cost the enemy dear. The castle did not surrender ; 
Mack pressed forward, his divisions were beaten, one after the 
other, by Championnet and his lieutenant Macdonald. Mack was 
driven back to Rome, whence the King of Naples had already fled, 
his troops hastily quitting the city, December 15, leaving fifteen 
thousand prisoners and forty cannon. Neither Austria nor Piedmont 
stirred. Championnet re-established the republican government at 
Rome, and, reinforced by ten thousand men, sent one division to 
Abruzzo and La Pouille, marching on Naples himself with seven- 
teen thousand men. The court of Naples, giving up all hope in its 
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disgracefully beaten army, appealed to the fanaticism of the Neapoli- 
tan mob (the lazzaroni) and the mountaineers of the Abruzzi, priests 
and monks preaching a crusade against “impious revolutionists,” 
and the mountaineers fought with a spirit unknown to the regular 
troops, stopping the French march at several points, though they 
could not prevent their junction with the main body proceeding 
against Naples. The maritime stronghold of Gaeta yielded without 
resistance, and General Mack, rallying his forces at Capua, repulsed 
an attack on that city; but meanwhile fearful disorder reigned at 
Naples. The lazzaroni, armed and excited by the court, were masters 
of the city, and gave way to excesses of every kind; the king and 
queen feared their defenders as much as their foes, and took refuge 
on board the English fleet, with the crown-jewels and public funds 
(December 31), and Admiral Nelson, coming to succor Naples, 
treated the Neapolitan navy as his predecessor Hood treated the 
French ships at Toulon, burning it before carrying the royal pair 
to Sardinia. The king’s vicar-general then signed a treaty with 
Championnet, surrendering Capua with a heavy tribute; on hear- 
ing this, the lazzaroni cried treason, seized the forts of Naples, 
and threw open the prisons and galleys. The vicar-general fled, and 
Mack, threatened by his own men, took refuge in Championnet’s 
headquarters, owing his life to the very French whom he had 
threatened so fiercely. The leaders of the mob tried to negotiate, 
but Championnet refused, and Naples wrestled with furious anar- 
chy, the royalist and fanatic mob turning against the upper classes, 
whom they accused of complicity with France, and two great lords, 
patrons of arts and letters, were burned alive. These horrors soon 
brought on reaction. A republican party was formed, who sur- 
prised Fort St. Elmo commanding the city, and sent word to Cham- 
pionnet, who attacked Naples at four points, and forced an entrance 
to the city (January 21,1799). The lazzaroni fought madly, and 
the hext day, when efforts were made to reduce them to submission, 
there was no one left with whom to treat. On the third day the 
heart of the city was reached, and the republicans held the forts on 
the sea-shore. Championnet hung out a white flag in sign of peace, 
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and addressed the mob in Italian, promising to respect religion and 
their patron saint, Januarius, upon which they laid down their 
arms, the French sent a guard of honor to St. Januarius’s relics, and 
the fickle mob rushed from rage to joy, shouting, “ Long live the 
French!” A “ Parthenopian ” republic was proclaimed, Parthenope 
being the old Greek name for Naples, all the Neapolitan provinces 
recognized the republic, and nothing but Sicily remained to the 
King of Naples. 

The Naples revolution was preceded by one in Piedmont. King 
Charles Emmanuel was in no way like the rulers of Naples; but 
it was impossible to maintain a monarchy, overruled by the French 
Republic, and flanked by two Italian republics, the Cisalpine and 
Ligurian (Genoese), which were constantly inciting the Piedmon- 
tese to rebel. Charles Emmanuel yielded to all the Directory’s 
demands, thus robbing it of any pretext for overthrowing him, and 
the Directors, influenced by Talleyrand, for some time seemed dis- 
posed to leave him his shadow of royalty. But General Brune, 
now in command of the army of Upper Italy, went beyond his 
orders and favored the Piedmontese refugees, who, helped by Geno- 
ese and Lombards, were striving for a republic in Piedmont. Their 
ageressions were repulsed by royal troops, and many of them were 
slain (May to June, 1798). Still Brune forced the king to receive a 
French garrison in the citadel of Turin. The conquest of Naples 
was the ruin of Piedmontese royalty, for when the Directory found 
the coalition a fixed fact, and a fresh struggle with Austria inevit- 
able, it saw that Piedmont must be mastered, and General Joubert, 
who had succeeded Brune, was ordered thither, the stronghold be- 
ing quietly surprised and taken. The king abdicated December 9, 
1798, and it was agreed that he should retire into Sardinia with his 
family. 

The union of Piedmont and France was accomplished in the 
spring of the year VII. (1798), after a feint at a unanimous vote. 
An insurrection in the province of Acqui was easily put down, but 
deep discontent prevailed. Lucca and Tuscany were next revolution- 
ized, the former being changed to a democratic republic. As for 
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Tuscany, when the King of Naples marched on Rome, a Neapolitan 
division was landed at Leghorn by the English, to cut off the French 
retreat, if they were driven from Rome; but the French soon forced 
them to re-embark, the grand duke taking no part in the matter. 
France, however, having resumed her war with Austria, wished no 
Austrian princes in Italy, and a declaration of war against Tuscany, 
as well as Germany, was issued by the Councils, March 14. The 
grand duke yielded without the least resistance. Pope Pius VL, who 
had withdrawn to the Carthusian convent near Florence, was taken 
prisoner to France. His great age and illness made this measure 
truly inhuman. He was held successively at Briangon, Grenoble, 
and Valenza, where he died, August 29, 1799, and the Directory’s 
severity towards him aided a reaction in favor of Catholicism. 

While Italy was revolutionized, war was opened on the Rhine. 
February 20, 1799, the Directory, having received no answer to the 
explanation demanded from Austria in regard to the entry of Rus- 
sian troops, ordered the French generals to advance. The plan of the 
campaign was a mere exaggeration of the one which failed in 1796, 
committing a double error by scattering the troops and by bringing 
the chief action to bear on the Alps, instead of the valley of the 
Danube, especially as the French army was greatly reduced in 
numbers and ill supplied. Bernadotte’s army only existed on paper, 
and an evil omen occurred in Italy, in the shape of Jourdan’s resig- 
nation, occasioned by a dispute with the Directory in regard to the 
administration of the Cisalpine republic. The Directory, wishing to 
put an end to staff exactions, attempted to take administrative and 
financial powers from the generals occupying foreign countries, 
which they resisted, some through interest and others, who were 
honest, from wounded pride. Joubert was a great loss. Bernadotte, 
discontented with the state of affairs in Italy, refused to take his 
place, and the aged Scherer, quite incapable of such a task, succeeded 
him. 

Jourdan crossed the Rhine, March 1, and went beyond the 
Black Mountains. Masséna entered the Grisons, March 6, and drove 
out the Austrians. March 12, hostilities being in full blast, the 
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Councils declared war against Austria. Jourdan could not forestall 
the Austrians on the Lech. Their leader, Archduke Charles, had 
crossed that river, March 4, with superior forces, opposed two divis- 
ions to Masséna, and marched against Jourdan. The latter, after a 
series of bloody combats, lost the battle of Stockach, and fell back 
on the Black Mountains, his communication with Masséna being cut 
off. He fell ill, and his army withdrew to the Rhine. Bernadotte, 
whose army was still in process of formation, was unable to aid him. 

The plans of an offensive campaign had thus utterly failed, and 
it was fortunate that the stupid instructions of the Austrian gov- 
ernment prevented Archduke Charles from pushing his_ success. 
Schérer did not. move until three weeks after Jourdan, and before 
the campaign opened on the Adige, France had lost outside and be- 
yond Italy those maritime possessions which Bonaparte prized above 
Italy itself, — Corfu and the Ionian Isles. The French army in Italy 
was large, but so scattered as to be of little avail. Schérer crossed 
the Adige, and won one victory over General Kray, March 26, but 
could not take Verona, being instead driven back to Magnano; he 
then recrossed the river, and, instead of defending the Mincio, with- 
drew to the Oglio. The first Russian corps of twenty thousand men 
now joined the Austrians under General Suwaroff. Schérer was 
driven from the Oglio to the Adda, and the major part of the 
French siege artillery fell into the enemy’s hands. Scherer, dis- 
couraged and unpopular, yielded his command for a time to Moreau, 
who had entered the army as a simple general of division. The 
Directory felt that it must forget its grievances against Moreau, and 
confirmed him in the office, which it should have given him after 
the dismissal of Joubert and the refusal of Bernadotte. 

But twenty-eight thousand men remained to Moreau, scarcely 
half the enemy’s number, and he could not contend against such 
odds. He failed to hold the line of the Adda, lost the battle of 
Cassano, evacuated Lombardy, and retired to the angle formed by 
the Tanaro and the right bank of the Po, between Alexandria and 
Valenza, thus protecting his rear by the Apennines, and covering 
the road to Genoa, which insured his communication with France, 
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and his retreat in case of need (end of April to the first of May). 
The Milanese was lost and Piedmont invaded. 

The French reverses in Germany and Italy caused great irritation 
at home, and a tragic event on the left shore of the Rhine increased 
public agitation. War having been declared between France and 
Austria alone, and not with the German Empire, the Rastadt Con- 
gress was not officially dissolved in April, though most of the 
German representatives left with the Austrians. The French am- 
bassadors remained in the hope of holding Germany to her neutral- 
ity, but at last decided to leave Rastadt on the evening of April 28. 
The Austrian troops had advanced to the suburbs of the town since 
Jourdan’s retreat. A colonel of hussars commanding the Austrian 
outposts promised the French envoys safe passage, but their car- 
riages were stopped in a forest near the city by a detachment of 
Hungarian hussars, who tore the three unfortunate plenipotentiaries 
from the embrace of their wives and children and cut them to 
pieces. Two of them, Bonnier and Roberjot, were left dead on the 
field. The third, Jean Debry, was only wounded ; he dragged him- 
self under the trees and escaped under cover of darkness. The 
hussars pillaged the carriages and carried off the papers of the em- 
bassy, which were the chief end of this infamous trap. The Aus- 
trian government desired to learn France’s secret relations with the 
German states. 

The Prussian minister and those members of the Congress still 
remaining at Rastadt expressed the most lively indignation. The 
Austrian commandant pretended to know nothing of the crime, and 
promised to punish it, but did not keep his word, and the Viennese 
cabinet remained silent. 

The Directory denounced this dastardly attack to the Councils, 
who responded with cries for vengeance, and ordered funeral ser- 
vices to be held throughout France and the armies. In the pres- 
ence of such a monstrous breach of the rights of humanity, all 
France should have risen in indignation, but party spirit had 
reached such a height that the reactionists accused the Directory 
of having slain the envoys by feigned hussars, as they had accused it 
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before of poisoning General Hoche. The Jacobins and independent 
republicans could not pardon the Directory’s arbitrary measures in 
regard to the elections of the year VI. The military leaders op- 
posed it for taking away the administrative powers which they had 
abused, and the stockholders were enraged, because their consols 
were paid them in bonds instead of money, as had been promised. 
All turned against the Directory, and reproached it for extending 
the scene of war, and exiling their best general and troops, as if the 
Directors had planned the expedition to Egypt. 

The elections of the year VII. had just begun when the news of 
the Rastadt assassination arrived. The reactionists this time carried 
the day, the Directory not daring to interfere, and the new third were 
installed May 19; Jean Debry, the survivor of the Rastadt ambus- 
cade, being made president of the Five Hundred. Rewbell drew 
the lot expelling him from the Directory, and was replaced by 
Si¢yes, whose election was doomed to cost the patriots dear. The 
Five Hundred required a report on the situation of the Republic 
from the Directory, and as no report appeared, they declared them- 
selves in permanent session until an answer was received (June 16). 
The next day the message was presented. It was very gloomy, 
denouncing the attempts of the royalists to renew Chouannerie and 
murder in the South. 

The message met an unfriendly reception. The majority in the 
Five Hundred were led away by passion, and wrought upon by the 
intrigues of Si¢yés and Barras. They had just annulled, for a slight 
irregularity, the election of the last-nominated Director, Treilhard, 
for whom they had substituted Gohier, also a republican, but far 
less able. A violent report was offered against the Directory’s 
message, expressing ardent revolutionary sentiments, but protesting 
for form’s sake against the rule of 1793, and concluding by claiming 
the dismissal of the triumvirs. The triumvirs of September 4 
had been Barras, Rewbell, and La Réveillére; now they were La 
Réveillére, Merlin de Douai, and Treilhard, who had just been ex- 
cluded. Boulay de la Meurthe, who denounced the first two with 
extreme virulence, soon showed that he was not actuated by love 
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of liberty, but by a blind desire to maintain Barras, which was 
shared by many sincere republicans. Merlin and La Reéveillére re- 
signed, the latter thus expiating his share in the September riots, 
but his fall only increased the perils of the Republic. The vacant 
places were filled by General Moulins, a devoted patriot, though 
too unknown to influence the armies, and by Roger-Ducos, a weak 
man who soon became Si¢yes’ tool. The government was thus left 
at the mercy of Barras and Si¢yés, the latter of whom was an enemy 
to the Constitution which he was trusted to execute, and the former 
cared neither for constitutions nor moral principles. Siéyés at this 
moment held the strangest ideas. He had never believed in true 
liberty ; he no longer believed in the Republic; but, still desiring 
civil liberty, he rejected Louis XVIII, who typified to him the 
Ancient Régime, and dreamed of a monarchy with a foreign prince, 
the Archduke Charles or the Duke of Brunswick, which shows the 
hollowness and emptiness of his boasted profundity. Barras through 
corruption, as Si¢éyés through system, was also quite ready to betray 
the Republic, if he found it to his interest to do so; he was in 
secret treaty with Louis XVIII., while holding himself free to 
choose between royalty and the Jacobins. Fortunately the two 
could not agree, distrusted each other, and the new Legislative 
Body did not allow itself to be led by the Directory, like the 
preceding one. 

The Councils soon restored liberty of the press, assemblage, and 
free elections. On June 27, they received a message from the Direc- 
tory on the danger of the country, to which they responded by a 
law summoning the conscripts of the five classes to rally round the 
flag, and another, authorizing a forced loan of one hundred millions 
from the well-to-do classes. They also voted an address to the 
people, protesting against a return of the Reign of Terror, and call- 
ing on them to defend their country. Si¢yes and Barras, whatever 
were their inclinations, were forced to swim with the tide. Offices 
were given to patriots, and Bernadotte was made minister of war, 
—an excellent choice. 

Meantime military events daily excited public alarm. After 
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Jourdan’s retreat, Masséna, who had been left in Switzerland, con- 
cluded that it was by maintaining himself in these mountains that 
he must prevent the Austrians from invading Alsace ; that they 
would not dare to advance and thus allow the French to out- 
flank their left. wing. Archduke Charles did in fact attack him 
there. He defended himself with skill and courage, though. far in- 
ferior in numbers. Attacked near Zurich, early in June, by superior 
forces, he held the field victoriously, but was forced through numer-. 
ical weakness to fall back a little, lest he should be surrounded, to 
the heights of Albis, where he maintained his position. Meanwhile 
General Lecourbe, with Mass¢na’s right wing, drove the Austrians 
beyond the mountains of Uni, and forced them from the Grisons, 
waging a series of heroic combats in the wildest part of the Alps, and 
afterwards boldly appearing. on, the Italian side to harass the great 
Austro-Russian army. Suwaroff, however, forced back Lecourbe’s 
little corps with his right wing, and marched with the main body 
of his army on Turin, entering the town May 27. The French 
garrison were too few to defend anything. but the citadel, and vast 
stores of artillery, arms, and ammunition fell into the enemy’s 
power. Moreau, having garrisoned Mantua, Peschiera, the castle of 
Milan, etc., had but twenty thousand men left, and, Piedmontese 
revolts coming to the aid of an enemy three or four times as. strong, 
he was forced to abandon his position between Alexandria and 
Valenza, and fall back on the Apennines until the return of the 
army from Naples, which the Directory had finally despatched, to 
his aid, though, parts of it were left to guard Roman and Neapolitan 
strongholds. Championnet. had; been removed from command, and 
replaced by another meritorious chieftain, General Macdonald. 
Macdonald left Naples, May 7, with twenty-eight. thousand men. 
The departure of the French army brought fearful calamities upon 
Naples and her provinces, already a prey to, fierce civil war; the 
Neapolitan court, which had taken refuge in Sicily, incited and led 
by Cardinal Ruffo, — better fitted for a robber captain than a prince 
of the church, — roused the peasants to rebellion. A few thousand 
patriots struggled desperately against him, and he finally proposed 
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to capitulate ; but Admiral Nelson, arriving just then, declared the 
capitulation null and void in the king’s namé, and Ferdinand and 
Caroline returned in‘hot haste to glut themselves with vengeance. 
The great English sailor, blinded by his passion for the depraved 
Lady Hamilton, the queen’s favorite, forever dishonored himself by 
becoming the instrument of the most hideous reaction. Naples, 
under Caroline of Austria and the still worse Emma Hamilton, 
witnessed scenes that recalled the days of Nero and Caligula. Nel- 
son’s flagship, surrounded by rotten hulks in which the victims were 
erowded until they could be hung from the yards, will go down to 
posterity with the scuttled boats of Carrier. Among the victims 
was the venerable Neapolitan Admiral Caracciolo, whom Nelson 
was base enough to hang face to face with the English flag, his 
mistress, Lady Hamilton, presiding at the horrible scene. The small 
French: garrisons left in Naples and Rome, which surrendered one 
after the other, had afforded no help to the Italian patriots, whereas 
they might have done good service in Macdonald’s army. 
Macdonald and Moreau arranged a double attack to regain the 
Po, and meet on the right bank of that river, which they managed 
successfully. Macdonald crossed the Apennines, defeated an Aus- 
trian division at. Modena, and was rejoined at Parma by a detach- 
ment from Moreau’s army. But Suwaroff gathered his forces and 
moved rapidly between the two armies before Moreau could descend 
from the mountains, and attacked Macdonald with forty-five or 
fifty thousand men to his thirty thousand; a terrible three days’ 
battle taking place near Piacenza on the shores of the Trebbia, June 
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Russians and Austrians. Macdonald held his position, but, seeing 
that the enemy was reinforced, and hearing nothing from Moreau, 
he thought best. to beat a retreat on the third night. The enemy 
carried the French wounded to Piacenza, but did not follow Mac- 
donald. Suwaroff turned against Moreau, who descended the moun- 
tains at Gavi and Novi with thirteen or fourteen thousand men, 
and conquered the Austrians, June 20, near Tortona. The news of 
Macdonald’s check and the surrender of the Turin citadel arrested 
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his march; he fell back on the Apennines, and was rejoined at 
Genoa by Macdonald. It was fortunate for the French that the 
active and ardent Suwaroff had not the full disposal of the enemy’s 
forces, else this junction would never have been accomplished ; but 
the “Aulic Council,” the Emperor Francis’ council of war, had 
fettered his movements, as they did those of the Archduke 
Charles, and forbade him to assume the offensive at Genoa or in 
the Apennines, until he had taken Mantua and all the other posts 
to the north. The French army in Italy was not destroyed, but of 
the whole Italian peninsula France retained only Genoa and a few 
citadels north of the Apennines, which yielded one after the other. 
This succession of reverses made the Council of Five Hundred 
and the republican party desperate. The Jacobins boldly resumed 
their name, and reopened their club in the riding-school, the hall of 
the three great assemblies, the Constituent, the Legislative, and the 
Convention, as well as of the Five Hundred, who afterwards moved 
to the Bourbon palace. The Jacobins were joined by many who 
were strangers to the excesses of 1793. Their resurrection roused 
movements in an opposite direction, a riot breaking out against 
them July 12. The Directory interposed to prevent bloodshed, 
and the Legislative Body passed a severe law for the repression of 
the robberies and murders following in the wake of the Chouans. 
Stage and mail coaches were stopped, public funds stolen, and re- 
publican magistrates and purchasers of national property slain, in 
the West and South, the Chouans being joined by young nobles. 
The “hostage law” of July 12 made the relations and friends of 
emigrants or ci-devant nobles known to belong to Chouan bands 
responsible for their misdeeds, and local authorities were authorized, 
if necessary, to put them under police inspection. If any civil or 
military officer or purchaser of public property were assassinated, 
four hostages were to be transported to Guiana, and the hostages 
were to furnish money to pay spies and indemnity to the pur- 
chasers of public goods. The excess of the remedy proved the ex- 
tent of the evil. This state of affairs produced many and serious 
divisions in the Directory and Councils. Talleyrand, suspected and 
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attacked by zealous patriots, resigned, and was replaced in the min- 
istry of foreign affairs by a distinguished diplomat named Rein- 
hardt. Two men of the epoch of the Reign of Terror, diametrically 
opposite in character and views, also entered the ministry, — Robert 
Lindet in the treasury department, and Fouché in the police; the 
one being a firm republican, and the other quite ready to sell the 
Republic. Siéyés now began to declare himself against the repub- 
licans, inducing the Council of Ancients to close their hall to the 
Jacobins, and to claim the execution of the articles in the Consti- 
tution against seditious associations. The Directory replied by a 
report against the Jacobins, drawn up by Fouché, the new minister 
of police. Riots occurred at this time at Bordeaux, Marseilles, and 
Amiens. The Directory closed the Church of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
whither the Jacobins had gone, but it was easier to restrain them 
in large cities than to destroy Chouannerie, the hostage law not 
attaining its end, and the bands increasing instead of diminishing. 
Whole departments were broken up, recruiting paralyzed, and a 
royalist revolt occurred in July on the Upper Garonne under the 
leadership of returned emigrants, who were easily put down. 

When the majority in the Directory (La Réveillére, Merlin de 
Douai, and Treilhard) were overthrown, they were on the point of 
adopting a bold plan suggested by Merlin, namely, to cease all 
military operations except in Italy; to garrison strongly Holland 
and the Rhine, where the coalition would probably send troops ; and 
to concentrate all the offensive forces in Italy, in order to attract 
the coalition thither and strike a decisive blow. This plan fell 
with those Directors who had accepted it, and other combinations 
were made which only complicated matters. Siéyés, seeing that 
his monarchical dreams were vain, but unwilling to submit to the 
liberal republic of the year ITI., now hoped to change the Constitu- 
tion in favor of the executive power by a coup d’état aided by some 
general who would consent to be the arm while he should be the 
head. He thought of Joubert, the most brilliant and popular of 
young French generals, who was wavering between Si¢yés and those 
republicans who wished not to destroy the Constitution, but to 
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modify it by substituting a single leader for the five Directors. Both 
parties seeking to win him to their side concurred in offering him a 
fine position, and recalled him to the command of the army of Italy. 
It was unfortunate that he quitted it a few months before; it was 
doubly unfortunate that he returned, for it was in excellent hands, 
and the expectation of this change paralyzed Moreau for a month, 
which Joubert wasted in his nuptials in France. 

Shortly before his nomination as general-in-chief, Joubert had 
presented a report to the Directory on the military and political 
condition of France, calling for strong measures and insisting that 
good-will must exist between the Directory and Councils if they 
desired to save their country from anarchy, royalty, and foreign 
invasion. His language was worthy of Hoche, and fully clears him 
of a shadow of complicity with Si¢yés. In military matters he 
suggested that union of Macdonald and Moreau which occurred a 
few days later. He demanded that an army should be formed in 
the Upper Alps to sustain the Italian army, that Masséna should 
assume the offensive, and that the army of the Rhine should be 
reorganized and the strongholds of Holland well guarded (July 5, 
1799). 

The chief point in Italy was to resume the offensive, while the 
greater part of the Austro-Russian forces were occupied in besieg- 
ing Mantua; but unfortunately, Joubert, delayed by his marriage, 
did not reach his headquarters until August 2. Alexandria had 
just capitulated, and three days later, news was brought of Man- 
tua’s surrender, which put a new face on matters. Famine drove 
the French from the sterile mountains to the rich plains of Pied- 
mont, the English intercepting all supplies sent by sea. Joubert 
still tried to doubt the loss of Mantua, and hoped that at least the 
besieging corps would not join Suwaroff in time. He made a 
descent from the Apennines on Novi with forty thousand men. 
Scarcely had he effected this movement, when he saw before him, 
by the side of the Suwaroff’s Russians, the Austrian corps of Kray, 
that had taken Mantua. There were nearly seventy thousand troops 
of the line, with an artillery much more numerous than that of the 
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French, and twelve thousand cavalry against two thousand. Jou- 


bert determined to return to the Apennines, and await the army of 
the Alps, which was forming under Championnet. He did not take 
advantage of the single night that was left him in which to effect 
his retreat, and was attacked next morning (August 15). Suwaroff 
had not the skill for the strategic combinations of Hoche and Bona- 
parte, but he had their decision and celerity. 

The French were firmly established on the heights of Monte 
Rotondo to the south of Novi. Kray’s Austrian corps, which 
had besieged Mantua, attacked their left wing, and began to scale 
the heights. Joubert, seeing his men falter, rallied them and 
charged at their head. A ball pierced his heart, and with a cry of 


“Forward, march!” he fell dead. The troops were shaken for a 


moment, but Moreau, who had luckily remained as Joubert’s friend 
and adviser, took the command, and the men fought with fury to 
revenge their beloved general. Kray’s Austrians were repulsed 
three times, and the Russians driven back with great losses. The 
battle began at five in the morning; until far into the afternoon the 
French had the advantage, but towards five in the evening Suwaroff 
renewed his attack, and a fresh division of Austrians managed to 
turn the French left. Moreau ordered a retreat, and his left wing, 
turned and cut to pieces by the Austrians, yielded. The battle cost 
France between eight and ten thousand men. 

Moreau rallied his troops in the Apennines, but Suwaroff did not 
pursue him. He was prevented less by his losses, which were even 
greater than those of the French, than by the news he received from 
the Alps, which led him to fear a Freiich descent from Switzerland 
and Dauphiné. 

The loss of the battle of Novi and Joubert’s death made a pro- 
found impression at Paris. One piece of bad news followed another. 
An English army corps was landed in Holland, Atigust 27, and the 
fleet which brought them over crossed the Texel Channel, which 
gave access to the Zuyder-Zee. The Dutch fleet; at the Prince of 
Orange’s instigation, rebelled against its leaders; and went over to 
the English: General Brine, the eonimaider of the French and 
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Dutch forces, attacked the English in camp on the Helder, and was 
repulsed (September 8). A few days later, a second English divis- 
ion and a Russian corps landed. The enemy then numbered more 
than forty thousand, under the Duke of York, who wished to avenge 
his Hondschoote defeat. 

Public danger redoubling the violence of the press, the Directory 
that is, Sigyés and Barras, arrested, under pretext of conspiracy, 
the editors and publishers of eleven patriotic papers, and revived 
the law of September 5, 1797, against reactionary journalists. This 
persecution of the press brought on lively debates in the Council 
of Five Hundred. General Jourdan accused the Directory, old and 
new, of being the cause of all misfortunes, declaring that Switzer- 
land and Italy had been alienated and roused to revolt by disloyal 
and greedy occupation, and proposing that the country should be 
declared in danger, and a committee of public safety formed (Sep- 
tember 13). But the plan was rejected, though Jourdan’s charges 
against the Directory were true, at least in regard to the real powers, 
Sicyés and Barras, who took the ministry of war from Bernadotte 
- because he would have nothing to do with their plots. 

While the Republic was disturbed by these fruitless discussions 
and intrigues, the face of affairs changed abroad. A wonderful 
stroke of good luck occurred in Holland, the government and Dutch 
democrats aiding the French to the best of their ability, and 
carrying the people with them. Amsterdam and other cities were 
strongly guarded, and the Dutch troops rivalled the French in ardor, 
The Duke of York at the head of the Anglo-Russian army attacked 
General Brune in his positions near Alkmaar, but, despite his 
numerical superiority, was repulsed with great loss, Hermann, the 
leader of a Russian division, being captured (September 19). The 
duke renewed his attack, October 2—6, and after a series of bloody 
battles the Anglo-Russians were forced to beat a retreat to their 
first camp at Zyp, near the Helder. The Duke of York was com- 
pelled by famine and disease, which were ravaging his men, to 
capitulate, and signed an agreement with Brune that the Anglo- 
Russians should leave Holland, and that England should also sur- 
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render eight thousand French and Dutch prisoners without ex- 
change (October 18). Other glorious news came from Switzerland, 
where military matters grew daily more closely linked with those 
in Italy. Suwaroff had taken no advantage of his victory at Novi, 
but foolishly allowed himself to be led away by a few diversions 
of the little army of the Alps and Masséna’s extreme right. He 
was, moreover, on very bad terms with the Viennese cabinet and 
Austrian generals. His master the Czar Paul and he himself 
entered upon the war from motives of disinterested fanaticism, 
detesting French republicans as infidels, while Austria cared noth- 
ing for religion, and only wished to rule over Italy. By encour- 
aging ideas of Italian independence, Suwaroff succeeded in winning 
a welcome at Milan and Turin, and turning the regular Lombard 
troops against the French ; but his popularity was of short duration, 
and the disorder soon grew even greater than before. 

Meanwhile the Viennese government ordered Suwaroff to take 
his army to Switzerland, where the Austrians were so unsuccessful. 
Moreau had just descended the Apennines to rescue Tortona, the 
last French town to the north of the mountains, and the French 
vanguard reappeared at Novi three weeks after the battle (Sep- 
tember 8). Suwaroff delayed his departure for Switzerland three 
days, drove them back to the mountains, and Tortona yielded; but 
his delay entailed more important results than would have ensued 
from the deliverance of Tortona. 

Masséna, having been unable to sustain himself on Lake Con- 
stance and the Upper Rhine, had fallen back on the Linth, Lake 
Zurich, and the Limmat, and after the battle which forced him from 
Zurich, had taken up a position near by on the heights of Albis, 
still protected by the lake and two rivers. Not only were Arch- 
duke Charles’s efforts to carry these points fruitless, but Masséna 
despatched his right wing into the Upper Alps under the brave 
Lecourbe, who, towards the middle of August, drove the Austrians 
from the lesser cantons, recaptured Mount St. Gothard and the defiles 
of the Upper Ticino leading into Italy. The archduke had a chance to 
repair this check and to crush Masséna, for a second army of thirty 
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thousand Russians under Korsakoff came to the aid of the Aus- 
trians, and entered Switzerland. But instead of concentrating 
these forces against Masséna, he received orders from the Viennese 
cabinet to leave only twenty-five thousand men with Korsakoff, and 
to march into Suabia with thirty-six thousand, to take command 
of the Austrian army of the Lower Rhine, and co-operate with 
the Anglo-Russian army in recapturing Holland and Belgium. 
He accordingly started the last of August, supposing that Suwaroff 
would take his place in Switzerland; but the latter, instead of 
going round by the Splugen Pass, crossed Mount St. Gothard, where 
Lecourbe was lying in wait for him. Masséna, warned of his 
advance and the march of a body of Bavarians and emigrants to 
join Korsakoff, crossed the Limmat by night (September 24), drove 
Korsakoff back to Zurich, and after two days’ desperate struggle 
chased him to the Rhine, captured his baggage and all his artillery. 
Meantime, at the other end of the lake, a French division, led by 
General Soult, crossed the Linth and routed the Austro-Russian 
left wing. 

Suwaroff, delayed three days at Novi by Moreau’s attack, and 
four days by the necessity of collecting means of transportation, 
did not begin operations in the mountains until September 19, 
He sent an advance guard of six thousand Russians on the right 
into the gorges leading back to St. Gothard, and himself scaled that 
mountain with twelve thousand men. Meanwhile six or seven 
thousand Austrians threatened Lecourbe, who had only nine or 
ten thousand men in all, but who adroitly escaped to the Devil’s 
Bridge, which he broke down. A Russian column that attempted 
to cross was shot or precipitated into the rushing torrent of thé 
Reuss, two hundred feet below. The main body succeeded in 
crossing higher up. Lecourbe retired in good order on the left 
bank to the Lake of the Four Cantons. Suwaroff, leaving him 
on his left, set out to rejoin the Austro-Russian army in Switzer- 
land, but was harassed in the rear by Lecourbe, and found the 
French instead of the Austrians awaiting him near Schwitz, the 
latter corps having, as we have said, been routed by Soult. Mas- 
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séna came up to aid Lecourbe, and the Russian army turned towards 
the Linth. The advance guard was stopped at Nofels by a French 
and Swiss corps under General Molitor, and the rear guard was 
attacked by Masséna, but the latter was repulsed by the Russian 
general Rosenberg, whose desperate resistance saved the remnant 
of the Russian army. Suwaroff succeeded in gaining the valley 
of the Upper Rhine at Coire and Tanz (October 5-10) with a few 
thousand wounded and exhausted men. During his retreat Mas- 
séna’s left wing drove Korsakoff from Constance and the other 
positions held by the Austro-Russians on the Swiss side of the 
Rhine, leaving Switzerland entirely free. 

The French troops had behaved admirably, regaining victory 
as in 1794 and 1796, in spite of the absence of their greatest gen- 
eral and the flower of the army in Egypt. But alas, discord and 
disorder continued! Affairs at home were not as prosperous as 
those abroad. The only really able man in the government, Siéyes, 
thought solely how to destroy the Constitution confided to his care, 
The Five Hundred suspected him of wishing to compound with 
the coalition at the price of a change in the institutions, and 
shortly before the Dutch and Swiss victories, they had voted, 
without designating him openly, a declaration against any one who 
should attempt to modify the Constitution or attack the integrity 
of French territory. This confusion and the lack of a great 
leader revived the popular memory of the brilliant young general 
who had carried off such laurels, and people began to regret Bona- 
parte and to long for his return. Little was known of him and his 
army. His letters had long been intercepted by the English navy 
in the Mediterranean, and little faith was put in the news from 
Egypt as given in the English newspapers. 

On the 5th of October a despatch from Bonaparte, eluding the 
enemy, reached the Directory and Councils; it contained a full 
account of his exploits in Egypt and Syria, adroitly planned to act 
on public imagination, and was productive of great effect. October 
15, Paris was informed that Bonaparte had landed shortly before 
in Provence, and all France waited in breathless expectation. 
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THE DIRECTORY (end). — WAR IN EGYPT.—BONAPARTE’S RETURN. — 
BRUMAIRE 18, 


Floréal 30, Year VII., to Brumaire 19, Dae. VIII.— May 19, 1798, to November 10, 
\ \ 7 E must now recount Bonaparte’s extraordinary adventures 

in Egypt before relating the events which followed his 
return. We have mentioned the various projects concerning Egypt 
from the time of Louis XIV. to the Directory. This country, 
however, was not Bonaparte’s first thought on setting out upon 
his distant expedition. After capturing the Ionian Islands and 
other Venetian settlements in Albania, Epirus, and Cerigo (the 
ancient Cythera), south of the Morea (the ancient Peloponnesus), he 
at first schemed against Greece and Constantinople. He stopped 
at Egypt, which gave him a double opening, as he thought that 
from this point he could attack the English in India or turn against 
Constantinople through Syria, either taking the Turks as allies 
against Russia, and in case of need, Austria, or expelling them 
by a grand uprising of Oriental Christians, and proceed thence 
to Europe. Hoping to gain the Turks, he had agreed with Talley- 
rand that the latter should go as ambassador to Constantinople 
to arrange matters with the Sultan. The project was a strange 
one. Bonaparte desired the Turkish alliance, and began by in- 
vading a country which recognized, if not the authority, at least 
the supremacy of the Sultan, and he dreamed that the whole East 
would rise at his voice as at Mahomet’s command. For a moment 
he wavered, and doubted whether he should not give up the dream 
for the reality, the East for France, but he saw that his day had 
not dawned at home. For him to be master in France it was 
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necessary that the Directory should suffer reverses in his absence, 
and that his return should restore victory to his country’s banners. 
He sailed from Toulon, May 19, 1798, with the main body of 
the Eastern army, and was rejoined before Malta by troops from 
Corsica and Civita Vecchia, which swelled his forces to thirty-five 
thousand soldiers and ten thousand sailors. He had been preparing 
for a year to occupy Malta, a central position in the Mediterranean, 
which would insure communication between France and Egypt. 
This island had belonged since the sixteenth century to the military 
order of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who had taken the 
name of Knights of Malta. This order, formerly instituted to 
protect the Eastern Christians from Mussulmen, and which had 
failed to embrace the opportunity to continue its influence by 
attacking the Algerine pirates, had fallen into decay. Neverthe- 
less, France had no right over it save the right of the strongest, 
but England and Russia undoubtedly had the same views in regard 
to it, and the order of St. John must have disappeared in any 
case. It was a dangerous undertaking, for a regular siege would 
have given the English time to collect their naval forces and 
attack the French convoy. It was necessary to carry Valetta, the 
capital, by surprise, and the place was very strong, though in bad 
repair. Bonaparte demanded entry to the harbor for his fleet. 
The grand master Hompesch refused, alleging the neutrality of 
the order. The French army, however, landed, and after a feint 
of resistance, the grand master ceded all the rights of the order 
over Malta and the surrounding islands, in return for a large pen- 
sion for himself and a petty allowance for such of his knights 
as were of French birth. On surveying the fortifications of Valetta, 
the general of engineers, Caffarelli, exclaimed, “It is very lucky 
that we had some one in the place to open the gates for us !” 
Bonaparte garrisoned the town, and again set sail, June 19. 
The few days spent at Malta exposed his men to great danger, for 
Nelson was in pursuit with reinforcements, and reached Naples just 
as he left the place. He escaped the same peril a second time, 
for Nelson reached Alexandria before him, and, not finding the 
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French fleet there, concluded that it had turned back upon Sicily 
and Naples, and repaired in that direction. Scarcely had he gone, 
when the French squadron hove in sight of Alexandria, July 1. The 
day before Bonaparte had published a proclamation which finally 
revealed to the army the aim of the expedition, requiring religious 
tolerance and forbidding pillage or outrage on pain of death. His 
ruling thought at that time was to gain the Mussulman population 
at any cost. 

The French troops landed in haste, thinking the English near 
at hand. The next day Bonaparte attacked Alexandria in person, 
forcing the gates and finally taking the town. He repaired the 
fortifications, making it his depot, and then prepared to march 
on Cairo. Egypt had for some centuries been ruled by the Mame- 
lukes, a militia that was constantly recruited by slaves bought from 
the valiant tribes of the Caucasus, and led by eighty chiefs called 
beys. They were conquered in the sixteenth century by Sultan 
Selim, and forced to yield to the Ottoman Empire, but since the 
decline of that empire, in the eighteenth century, the Mamelukes 
had, rebelled and only recognized the Sultan as a sort of honorary. 
suzerain. The Turkish pacha who represented him at Cairo had no 
authority over them. Bonaparte wrote to the latter that his attack 
was not against the Koran or the Sultan, but. simply against the 
rebellious beys, and addressedan appeal to the Egyptians, promising 
to protect their religion and reminding them that it was he who 
pulled down the Pope who urged war on Mohammedism. 

The French army set out, July 6, taking the shortest road, across 
the desert. When the troops found themselves amid burning 
sands without. shade or water, they began to murmur; nevertheless 
they went on, and on the fifth day reached the Nile. A flotilla 
loaded with supplies joined them at Ramanieh and ascended the 
river with them. After repulsing the Mamelukes at Chebreiss, 
they went on their way, and the 31st of July saw the mosques 
of Cairo to their left, across the river. On the right towered the 
Pyramids, the tombs of ancient Egyptian kings. Crowds of armed 
peasants (fellahs) and a small body of Turkish infantry occupied 
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the intrenched village of Embabeh, on the banks of the Nile, and 
bands of Bedouins swarmed at. the foot of the Pyramids. Between 
the Bedouins and the infantry was displayed on the plain the 
true and only force of the enemy, the splendid Mameluke cavalry, 
eight or ten thousand strong, magnificently dressed, armed, and 
mounted on the finest horses in the world. Bonaparte had no, 
cavalry, intending to mount his men at the enemy's expense, 
Forming his infantry into five moving squares, with the artillery 
at the corners, he galloped along the ranks, and, turning toward 
the Pyramids, cried to his men: “Soldiers, forty centuries look 
down upon you!” He then ordered the army to make an oblique 
movement to the right to escape the cannon of Embabeh and to 
turn the Mamelukes; but Marad Bey, the Mameluke leader, saw 
through the manceuvre and hurled his cavalry against the French 
squares on the right. The first square under Desaix calmly awaited 
the whirlwind of men and horses, and received them with a fire 
of shot and shell. They next fell upon the second and third 
squares, which received them in like manner. They disbanded, 
and left the field strewn with dead and dying men and horses. 
The French squares on the left then forced the village of Embabeh, 
throwing into the Nile or scattering the mob who defended. it. 
The Bedouins vanished in the desert, and Murad Bey retired to 
Upper Egypt with the wrecks of the Mamelukes. The French won 
immense stores of plunder, precious arms, Indian shawls, and purses 
of gold. As Bonaparte said, they were reconciled to Egypt. 

Cairo was the property of France. This great city of three hun- 
dred thousand souls received the French without resistance. Napo- 
leon treated the people with much consideration, organizing the 
chief men into a sort of municipal government called “ divan.” 
These divans were to be formed in the other provinces as they 
were occupied, and were to send delegates to the central one at 
Cairo, so that the country would be ruled by her own people under 
French direction and subject to the nominal sway of the Sultan. 

Bonaparte presided at the festival of the Nile, August 18, on the 
occasion of the annual inundation which fertilizes Egypt. He did 
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more, — he affected to be a true Mussulman, taking his place in the 
mosque with the Arab sheiks at the celebration of Mahomet’s 
birthday. 

Amidst these triumphal pomps he received bad tidings. The 
French fleet had been utterly destroyed at Aboukir by Admiral 
Nelson, after brave resistance from Admiral Brueys. Nelson was 
wounded, and Brueys was shot dead on his flag-ship, the Orient, 
which was set on fire and blown up with all hands on board. 
Villeneuve, the next in command, escaped with two frigates and 
two ships, one of which, the Generous, afterwards captured at 
Candia one of Nelson’s ships that was carrying the news of victory 
and the trophies of Aboukir to England. 

The defeat at Aboukir was the greatest reverse that France had 
sustained since the early days of the revolutionary war. It gave 
the English the same supremacy by sea which France possessed on 
land, and delivered up to them the Mediterranean. The army of 
the East had no longer a fleet to second its victories, or insure its 
retreat in case of misfortune. The first effect on the army was terri- 
ble, but Bonaparte and Kléber soon restored the sinking courage of 
their troops, persuading them that they could easily obtain such 
a hold on Egypt as to defy all the efforts of England. Bonaparte, 
indeed, worked desperately for this end, driving back to Syria a 
body of Mamelukes who had tried to maintain themselves in Lower 
Egypt, and sending General Desaix to chase Murad Bey from Upper 
Egypt. He installed in a great palace at Cairo the commission of 
scholars and artists that the Directory had joined to the expedition, 
associating the ablest of his leaders with them, and giving it the 
imposing name of the Institute of Egypt. Its first president was 
Monge, who had turned his science to such account in his country’s 
defence in 1793, and their investigations of natural science and his- 
torical monuments were greatly favored by the expedition of Desaix, 
with a handful of soldiers, who repeated at Sediman the victory of 
the Pyramids, October 7, 1798. Murad Bey and his few remain- 
ing Mamelukes were mowed down by the French balls and bayonets. 
Desaix ascended the Nile as far as the magnificent ruins of Thebes 
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and the Cataracts, French rule extending two hundred leagues south 
of Alexandria. Desaix showed the same mercy and justice to the 
inhabitants of the banks of the Nile as to the dwellers on the 
Rhine, and won the name of the “Just Sultan.” Bonaparte would 
have been glad for his army to turn Mussulmen, to assist in the 
fusion of conquerors and conquered. One of his generals, Menou, 
who had played an ignoble part in the September riots, set the ex- 
ample, and, at Bonaparte’s instigation, formally embraced the Moham- 


medan faith; but the men only mocked at him. All Bonaparte’s 


demonstrations of respect for Mahomet did not prevent the Mussul- 
men from hating the French “infidels.” After three months of 
apparent submission, a bloody revolt broke out at Cairo that lasted 
for three days (October 21-23). When Bonaparte found kindness 
of no avail, he had recourse to terror. He decapitated all the 
insurgents taken in arms, and displayed their heads in the market- 
place of Cairo. 

Bonaparte’s hope of gaining the Orient by playing the part of 
Mahomet’s successor began to fade, and with it his dream of Turkish 
alliance. The Pacha of Cairo, instead of answering his advances, 
fled with the Mamelukes, and the Pacha of Acre, who ruled Syria, 
received his proposals no better. He made a last effort with the 
Sultan. Hearing nothing from Europe, he despatched an agent to 
Constantinople, where he hoped to be seconded by Talleyrand (mid- 
dle of December,1798). Talleyrand, however, was not there. That 
astute politician had soon recovered from his momentary enthusiasm, 
and, breaking his promise to Bonaparte, abstained from setting 
out on the dangerous mission. Had Brueys defeated Nelson at 
Aboukir, the Sultan might have acceded ; but after the naval defeat 
he yielded, as was inevitable, to the double pressure of England and 
Russia, and declared war with France, September 4. 

Bonaparte, being warned that Turkish armies were forming in 
Syria and the island of Rhodes to attack Egypt by land and sea, 
determined to forestall them by invading Syria, whence he might 
march through Persia to India, or rouse the Christians to attack 
Constantinople by way of Asia Minor, both of which plans were 
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senseless and impracticable; but the invasion of Syria might ensue 
and assure, at least for a time, French power in Egypt. He 
strengthened his infantry by battalions of the sailors who escaped 
the Aboukir disaster, and formed a body of dromedaries, which ani- 
mals could go without water or vegetable food for a space of time 
impossible to the best horses. Each of them was mounted by two 
soldiers, with provisions for several days, and this novel squadron 
pursued the Bedouins far into the desert. 

Bonaparte set out early in February, 1799, with thirteen thousand 
men, and crossed the small desert which divides the delta of the 
Nile from Syria. He defeated a hostile corps and recaptured Fort 
El-Arisch, held by the Turkish vanguard on the Egyptian frontier. 
He next entered the ancient country of the Hebrews, Philistines, 
and Phoenicians, — that land of Canaan renowned in Biblical his- 
tory, —and took Jaffa — formerly Joppa, the oldest city in Phcenicia 
—by storm, March 7. The carnage was fearful, the French being 
enraged by the Turkish murder of a French parliamentarian. The 
massacre of Jaffa will go down in history with the Lyons mitrail- 
lades and Nantes drownings. 

March 17, the French army arrived at St. Jean d’Acre, the ancient 
Ptolemais, so long besieged by Philip Augustus, Saladin, and Ceeur 
de Lion in the time of the Crusades, and now the chief city of mari- 
time Syria and the residence of Ahmed Pacha, surnamed Djezzar, or 
“the butcher,” who had concentrated his forces there, supported by 
the English commodore, Sydney Smith, the incendiary of the ships 
at Toulon. Smith had but recently escaped from the prison of the 
Temple, aided and joined by a French emigrant and fellow-student 
of Bonaparte, Phélippeaux by name, who directed the fortifications 
and defence of the town. Several assaults were made in vain. The 
city, being built on a peninsula, could only be approached from one 
point, and the enemy, master of the sea, received constant supplies. 
The Christians were disgusted by Bonaparte’s Mohammedan demon- 
strations, but his policy won him the warlike Druses from the 
Syrian mountains, who were neither Christian nor Mussulman. 
They sent him provisions, and warned him that an army of thirty 
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thousand Turks and Arabs was forming under the Pacha of Damas- 
cus to succor Acre. Bonaparte forestalled the enemy by sending 
Kléber to meet them, and an engagement followed at Nazareth. 


Kiéber, with his little division, subsequently sustained the shock of 


the whole Mohammedan army. Towards noon Bonaparte came to 
his aid, attacking the Turks in the rear and sweeping them beyond 
the Jordan. He then renewed his siege, opened a breach in the 
walls and made several sallies into the town, but was as often re- 
pulsed. May 7, the besieged received fresh troops from Rhodes, 
though Bonaparte made a desperate effort to take the town before 
their arrival. Two days later he made a fresh and fruitless assault, 
for the fourteenth time, and on the sixtieth day of the siege. The 
French general of engineers, Caffarelli, several other illustrious 
generals, and four thousand men, were dead. The plague was deci- 
mating the French troops, and they learned that the mass of the 
Turkish army at Rhodes was about to sail for Egypt. Bonaparte 
was forced to retreat, May 20. Often afterwards, at the height of 
his power, he was heard to say of Sydney Smith: “ That man ruined 
me! If St. Jean of Acre had fallen, I should be Emperor of the 
East !” 

He tried to dissemble his reverses by bravado, issuing a proclama- 
tion in which he declared that he had not left one stone upon another 
in Acre, and retired only before the plague. After burning every- 
thing behind him on the Syrian coast to prevent pursuit, he returned 
and made a triumphal entry into Egypt, ordering the captured Turk- 
ish flags to be borne before him. His lieutenants, in his absence, 
had repressed revolt and outwitted Murad Bey ; but a few weeks 
after bis return the Anglo-Russian fleet landed, near Aboukir, fif- 
teen or eighteen thousand janissaries, those once renowned Turkish 
infantry. They had no cavalry, and hoped Murad Bey would join 
them with his Mamelukes and Bedouins. He, however, several 
times conquered by Desaix, had just been driven back to the desert 
by Murat. Bonaparte hastily attacked the Turks with six thousand 
men, and Murat’s cavalry won the day, the Turkish army being 
killed, captured, or drowned in the sea and Lake Madieh (July 25). 
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For ten months Bonaparte had received but one despatch from 
the Directory, the rest being intercepted by the English, but he had 
lately had a letter from his brother Joseph urging his return. On the 
occasion of an exchange of prisoners, Sydney Smith maliciously sent 
him papers containing news of the French reverses in Germany and 
Italy, which decided him to leave Egypt. The days of the Direc- 
tory seemed numbered in his eyes, and his hour had come. He did 
not hesitate to forsake his army, deceiving them by announcing his 
departure for Upper Egypt, while he went in the opposite direction, 
and sent word to Desaix to join him in France. He carried with 
him Berthier, Lannes, Murat, and the greater part of his best gen- 
erals and scientists, leaving Kléber, to whom he sent instructions 
to do what he could with the rest, empowering him to arrange for 
the evacuation of Egypt if no help reached him before the coming 
May and the plague had not carried off more than fifteen hundred 
men, and sailed, himself, August 22. Contrary winds and fear of 
encountering the English prolonged his journey, as did also a few 
days’ delay in his native island, where he learned the true condition 
of France. Outside Toulon he just escaped an English fleet, and 
landed at St. Raphael, in the Gulf of Frejus, October 9,1799. The 
populace received him with enthusiasm. He entered Paris, October 
25, and went that very night to Gohier, President of the Directory. 
“ President,” said he, “the news I received in Egypt was so alarm- 
ing that I unhesitatingly abandoned my army to share your peril.” 
“General,” was the reply, “the peril was great, but we have glori- 
ously surmounted it. You are just in time to celebrate the triumphs 
of your comrades in arms.” The next day the Directory gave him 
an official audience, when he renewed his protestations that he 
would never draw his sword “save in defence of the Republic and 
its government.” The Directory accepted his offer to assist in their 
plans. He then resumed the attitude of reserve worn after Campo- 
Formio, studied his ground, and made all preparation. The Council 
of Five Hundred made advances to him by choosing his brother 
Lucien, an intriguing politician, for their president, — a most impru- 
dent step, as events subsequently proved. Bonaparte’s present pro- 
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ject was to become Director in place of Siéyés, whose election was 
irregular ; but he was too young according to. the Constitution, and 
neither the two sincerely republican Directors, Gohier and Moulins, 
nor the Five Hundred would allow the Constitution to be tampered 
with. He was offered the chief command of the army of Italy, 
but refused under pretext of ill-health. He then conceived the 
idea of plotting with the Jacobins to change the Directory by a 
bold stroke. But for that he required the aid of the republican 
generals in Paris, and Bernadotte and Jourdan refused to join him. 
He next tried to conciliate Talleyrand and Sidyés, forgetting the 
former’s treachery in regard to Constantinople, and leaving Barras 
out of the question as a worn-out tool. Sié¢yés yielded reluctantly, 
knowing, as he told Joseph Bonaparte, “what would be his fate,” 
and that he would be discarded in the day of success. This deprives 
him of all excuse for betraying his country. The majority of gen- 
erals flocked round Bonaparte, willing to follow in his wake. Mo- 
reau was angered at being deprived of the command in Italy, 
Macdonald and Sérurier joined him, while Murat, Berthier, Lannes, 
and Marmont did their best to seduce other officers. The police 
shut their eyes, Minister Fouché hoping to be rewarded in case of 
success and safe in case of failure, and the departmental author- 
ities were gained by Prefect Réal. Two of the Directors, Si¢yés and 
Roger-Ducos, were on Bonaparte’s side; a third, Barras, was too 
unpopular to exert any influence, and the two last, Gohier and Mou- 
lins, were easily deceived by Napoleon’s protestations of friendship, 
though Dubois-Crancé, the minister of war, tried hard to open their 
eyes. 

November 6, a banquet was given to Bonaparte at the Church of 
St. Sulpice, then called the “Temple of Victory,” at which Gohier 
presided, with Bonaparte and Moreau on either hand. Bonaparte 
was so afraid of being poisoned that he sent by an aide-de-camp for. 
a roll and a bottle of wine! He drank to the union of France. No 
response was made. He rose precipitately and hurried to Si¢yés to 
make his final arrangements. They agreed to invent a Jacobin plot, 
which would give the Ancients a pretext for transferring both coun- 
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cils to St. Cloud, and giving Bonaparte the military command in 
Paris. The Councils once there, Si¢yés and Roger-Ducos would 
insist upon the dismissal of the other three Directors, and force the 
Councils to choose three provisory consuls in the persons of Bona- 
parte and themselves, who should be charged to prepare a new con- 
stitution, the form of which was not yet determined, Bonaparte 
affecting to leave it to his future colleagues. The blow was be 
struck three days later. 

November 9, at six o’clock in the morning, a crowd of generals 
and officers, convened by Bonaparte, met at his rooms in the Rue de 
la Victoire. Lefevre, commander of the Parisian division, who was 
ignorant of the plot, came in very ill humor. “ Well, Lefévre,” 
said Bonaparte, “are you, one of the Republic’s main-props, going to 
let it perish in these lawyers’ hands? Here is the sword I wore at 
the Pyramids, I give it to you in token of my esteem and confi- 


1?? 


dence “Yes,” cried Lefévre, “let us throw the lawyers into the 


Seine!” Bernadotte was not so easily won. He came in citizen’s 
clothes with his brother-in-law, Joseph Bonaparte, refused to join 
the plot, said that it would not succeed, and withdrew without 
promising neutrality. At the same time the Council of Ancients 
assembled. The members likely to oppose the proceedings had not 
been summoned. Everything transpired precisely as Bonaparte and 
Si¢yés had arranged. In order to ward off the pretended danger, 
the Ancients decreed the removal of the Councils to St. Cloud on 
the following day, Bonaparte being commissioned to put it into 
execution, and to command all the military forces. A brief and 
vague proclamation accompanied the decrees. 

Bonaparte repaired to the Council with his brilliant staff, and the 
decree was read to him. Bonaparte, however, had never sworn alle- 
giance to the Constitution of the year IIT., as Garat, ex-minister of 
the Convention, remarked in vain, but Lemercier, president of the 
Ancients, took no notice of him, pretending that no discussion was 
in order until the Councils met at St. Cloud. Bonaparte then re- 
viewed the troops in the Tuileries gardens, and was hailed with 
cheers by the soldiers and people, among whom a pamphlet was 
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distributed, explaining that this was “no revolution, but a necessary 
step to restore the Constitution.” 

The Council of Five Hundred met four hours later than the An- 
cients, and were loath to move to St. Cloud, but their president, 
Lucien Bonaparte, replied, like the president of the Ancients, that 
nothing could be discussed until next day, and they broke up with 
cries of “ Long live the Constitution of year III.,” the most energetic 
dreaming of resistance. Bonaparte pursued his task actively, ad- 
vising Augereau and Jourdan not to go to St. Cloud next day, and 
not to oppose an irresistible movement. Si¢yés and Roger-Ducos 
had already resigned, together with Barras, who only asked security 
for his person and his money. 

Gohier and Moulins, finally aroused from their naive security, 
saw their last means of action slip through their fingers by the 
defection of Barras. There was no longer any Directory. Never- 
theless, they repaired to the Tuileries to make a final effort. Bona- 
parte tried to gain them, but in vain; neither threats nor caresses 
induced them to resign. They returned to the Directorial residence 
in the Luxembourg, which was immediately guarded by troops, 
Moreau becoming their jailer. 

The movement of November 9 had succeeded in Paris. An up- 
rising of the Faubourg St. Antoine had led to no results, and it 
now remained to be seen what the Councils would do next day at 
St Cloud. The leaders of the majority in the Ancients and the 
minority in the Five Hundred met at the Tuileries that night, with 
Bonaparte, Siéyés, Ducos, and Fouché. Siéyés proposed to arrest 
forty of the principal opponents in the two Councils. Bonaparte 
refused, believing himself so sure of success as to render such an 
act of violence needless. He plainly declared that the Constitution 
must be changed, and a temporary dictatorship established, in fact, 
if not in name. No one dared resist, and it was agreed that three 
provisory consuls should be chosen, and the Councils adjourned for 
three months. 

During the night a dozen or more representatives met to concert 
resistance. They had a chance of success, but unluckily they as- 
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sembled at the house of a Corsican, named Salicetti, who denounced 
them to Bonaparte, and Fouché’s police prevented them from carry- 
ing out their plans. November 10, shortly before two o’clock, the 
two Councils met at St. Cloud, the Ancients in a hall, the Five 
Hundred in the Orangery. The latter renewed their oath of alle- 
giance to the Constitution, Lucien Bonaparte being forced to swear 
with the rest. A letter from the secretary general of the Directory 
was read to the Ancients, announcing the resignation of four Direc- 
tors, though neither Gohier nor Moulins had yielded. Bonaparte, 
apprised of the Ancients’ hesitation, suddenly appeared among 
them ; troubled by their unforeseen resistance, and angered at his 
trouble, he spoke incoherently, being both vague and violent, pro- 
testing against the charge that he aspired to be a Cesar or Crom- 
well, and yet affirming that his comrades and the nation had long 
summoned him to lead them, concluding: “Save liberty and equal- 
ity 
tution!” he replied fiercely, “you violated it September 6; you 
violated it May 11; you violated it June 18!” This was bold 
language for the chief promoter of September 6. He continued: 


yi? 


“And the Constitution?” cried a deputy. “The Consti- 


“The Constitution is no longer a safeguard, as it has ceased to be 
respected !” and concluded by demanding a concentration of power, 
which he would give up when the danger was past. “What dan- 
ger?” was the question, answered by an attack on party factions 
and the Five Hundred, “where may be found the men who strove 
to replace revolutionary committees and the scaffold! Should any 
orator in foreign pay threaten to outlaw me, I will appeal to you, 
my brave comrades in arms, the gleam of whose bayonets I catch 
even now! Remember that I walk hand in hand with the gods of 
fortune and of war!” 

But his boasted luck tottered. Jourdan, Bernadotte, and Auge- 
reau were at St. Cloud ready to seize the propitious moment, and 
Bonaparte hurried to the Five Hundred, who had just decided to de- 
mand the motives for moving the Councils, and had heard Barras’s 
resignation. They were discussing the nomination of a substitute 
when Bonaparte appeared, escorted by some of the legislative 
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guard, upon which the Assembly rose, crying out, “Swords here, 
and bayonets! What does it mean? You are violating the sanc- 
tuary of the laws! Was it for this you conquered? Down with, 
the tyrant! Outlawthe dictator!” And some rudely seized and 
shook Bonaparte, who turned pale and trembled as he never did 
before the enemy’s fire. General Lefevre and the soldiers posted 
outside rushed in and bore him from’ the hall, but the clamor con- 
tinued, and when Lucien Bonaparte strove to defend his brother, 
the cries of “Outlaw the dictator!” were renewed. “Would you 
have me outlaw my own brother?” replied Lucien with theatric 
despair, protesting and struggling obstinately, whereupon the As- 
sembly saw its mistake in making the natural accomplice of the 
man they dreaded their president. Sié¢yés alone retained his self- 
possession. “They would outlaw you,” said he to Bonaparte, 
“when they themselves are outlawed.” The latter, by a sudden 
inspiration, sent in ten grenadiers, who brought out his brother. 
He mounted his horse, rode by Bonaparte’s side, and addressed the 
troops as follows: “The President of the Five Hundred assures 
you that that Council is oppressed by representatives who threaten 
their colleagues’ lives! They are in English pay, in rebellion 
against the Ancients! Soldiers, in the name of the people, rescue 
your representatives ; the loyal ones will follow me, those who hesi- 
tate are no longer representatives of the people! Long live the 
Republic!” The soldiers cheered him, but hesitated; he seized 
a sword, and, turning to Bonaparte, cried: “I swear to stab my own 
brother to the heart should he ever attack the liberty of France!” 
Murat sounded the charge and led the soldiers on. They faltered 
on the threshold, but were ordered forward by their commander, 
and advanced, driving the representatives before them and clearing 
the hall. At nine o’clock that night Lucien Bonaparte assembled 
thirty members of the Five Hundred, who declared themselves 
a majority, and approved of the course taken by Bonaparte and the 
troops. Boulay de la Meurthe, the apologist for coups d état, and 
reporter of the orders of October 6, proposed and carried the nomi- 
nation of the three consuls, three months’ adjournment of the Coun- 
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cils, and formation of two commissions to assist the consuls in 
changing the Constitution, and finally the exclusion of the fifty- 
seven representatives, General Jourdan among them. The order 
was carried to the Ancients at one in the morning and ratified, it 
being decreed that “no changes should be made in the Constitu- 
tion tending to impair the people’s sovereignty, the Republic one 
and indivisible, the division of power, liberty, equality, or property 
rights.” The three consuls appeared before the Councils to take the 
oath of allegiance, Bonaparte at their head, and Lucien congratulated 
his colleagues in a speech which ended thus: “If French hberty 
was born in the Tennis Court at Versailles, it has been strength- 
ened in the Orangery at St. Cloud.” November 9, Bonaparte issued 
a proclamation declaring that he had repulsed all party propositions 
(he made the propositions and was refused himself), and had only 
been the instrument in the Ancients’ plan of social renovation, 
affirming that twenty assassins, dagger in hand, attacked him in the 
Council of Five Hundred, —a pure invention, there being neither 
assassins nor daggers. Deceit reigned supreme, and the accomplices 
in the plot talked of nothing but the principles of 1789 and “ liberal 
ideas,” which had really been dealt a blow whose results increased 
for fifteen years. The Revolution had hitherto marched steadily on 
through tempests; the Republic of 1792 was an advance on the 
royal democracy of 1791; the Constitution of the year III. was an 
advance on revolutionary dictatorship; but, dating from November 
9, the Revolution recoiled and stood still. 
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GHAPTER VI 


THE CONSULATE. — CONSTITUTION OF THE YEAR VIII. — FINE DEFENCE 
OF GENOA BY MASSENA.—MOREAU’S SUCCESS IN GERMANY. — 
BONAPARTE’S VICTORY AT MARENGO.—MOREAU'S VICTORY AT 
HOCHSTEDT. — ARMISTICE WITH AUSTRIA. 


Brumaire 20 to Thermidor 2, Year VIII. —November 11, 1799, to July 21, 1800. 


HE 9th of November, but vaguely understood, was accepted 
ab or meekly submitted to, a protest only being made by Bar- 
nabé, president of the Criminal Court of the Yonne, who was accord- 
ingly exiled by the consuls. The people looked on Bonaparte as 
another Washington, instead of the Cesar that he was, and for 
a time he seemed disposed to keep up the illusion. 

The decree which formed the provisional consulate invested 
the three consuls with full power, and charged them to restore 
order and peace ; two commissions taking the place of the Councils. 
Each commission had twenty-five members skilfully chosen, some 
few republicans being mingled with the agents of Bonaparte and 
Siéyés ; but the Commission of Ancients took for president Lebrun 
of the old monarchy, and the Commission of Five Hundred chose 
Lucien Bonaparte. The powers of consuls and commissions were 
conferred on them for three months, and the former Councils were 
to meet early in March, but Bonaparte and his adherents were de- 
termined not to allow them to assemble. Bonaparte wishing to be 
supreme, his ministers were naturally nothing more than clerks, 
but he took care to choose the most illustrious ones, giving Talley- 
rand charge of foreign affairs, Berthier of war, and Gaudin of 
finances. The latter, though neither original nor enterprising, 
was a man of rare administrative power. His first measures were 
wise, replacing the forced loan, which caused so much complaint, 
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by a war subsidy of twenty-five centimes on the franc, in addition 
to the principal raised by direct tax. He also obtained an advance 
from leading bankers to send to the armies, and formed a regular 
body of assessors to receive taxes. 

The hostage law, violating all principles of law and justice, and which 
had never attained its end, namely, to suppress Chouannerie, was abol- 
ished. Many refractory priests were freed from prison, though the 
emigrant list was kept up and the sale of national goods declared 
irrevocable, to show that there was no tendency to counter-revolution. 
All this was praiseworthy; but November 16 an order was passed 
to transport thirty-seven citizens to Guiana and imprison twenty- 
two at the Isle de Ré. Some among them had won a dread renown 
in the September massacres and days of the Terror, but even these, 
if time could not cast a veil over their misdeeds, should not have 
been condemned unheard. And with them were blameless patriots, 
members of the Council of Five Hundred, whose only crime was 
that of having defended the law, November 9, against usurpation ; 
the names of two among them struck France dumb, — Bernadotte 
and Jourdan. The scandal was such that Bonaparte recoiled, 
erased their names, and wrote to Jourdan protesting friendship. 
Nor was the order for transportation executed, being repealed the 
next month. The work of revising the Constitution was begun, 
Siéyés presenting his plan to the united Commissions, and for the 
first time since 1789, a sketch for the Constitution was not preceded 
by a declaration of the rights of men and citizens, Siéyés not 
daring to proclaim rights which he meant to annihilate. 

France had at least five million electors, and Siéyés desired that 
these five millions should elect a tenth of their number, five hundred 
thousand, to form “ parishes”; these in turn were to choose a tenth 
of their number, fifty thousand, forming “ departments,” who would 
again elect five thousand “nationals.” Municipal officers were to 
be taken from the first list, departmental officers from the second, 
and national officers from the third. This was all that Siéyes left 
the people; he robbed them of the right to choose their representa- 
tives of all degrees. A state council chosen by the executive power 
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was to draft laws and present them to a legislative corps, which was 
to decide upon them after hearing the objections made by a tribunal 
charged to plead against, as the state council was to plead for them. 
Besides these various bodies, there was to be a senate with power to 
break any law or governmental action which it deemed unconstitu- 
tional, and which was to choose from the third list (the five thou- 
sand) its own members, and those of the legislative body and tri- 
bunal, as well as an “elector-general,’ who would choose two 
consuls, who would nominate the ministers, and the latter would 
choose from the three lists all functionaries of every degree, no 
longer considered as representatives, but simply as agents of the 
executive power. The senate might at will revoke the elector- 
general by again absorbing him into their own body. The people 
were thus deprived of any share in their own fate, and the repre- 
sentative government crushed. Such a régime, made for shadows 
and not for men, such a republic of void silence, seemed conceived 
expressly to stifle France. The unparalleled violence of the crises 
through which France had passed since 1789 left such lassitude, 
such a desire for peace and security, that this monstrous scheme 
was well received by the Commissions, and did not shock even those 
of the Commissioners too republican and too liberal to approve of 
it; but the question was to make Bonaparte adopt it: he avoided 
explaining himself, and arranged that each article should be dis- 
cussed and voted on in turn. Daunou, and some few others, only 
accepted a position on the double Commission in the hope of pre- 
serving liberty; and Bonaparte, who excelled in the art of compro- 
mising men whom he could not bribe, requested the former to serve 
as secretary of the meeting, which he could not refuse to do. The 
man who framed the liberal Constitution of the year III. thus un- 
willingly became the framer of the reactionary Constitution of the 
year VIII., being forced to write out a series of articles, every one 
of which he had opposed, and the memory shadowed the rest of his 
life. Almost all Si¢yés’ plan, that is, all the machinery to crush 
political life, suited Bonaparte; he only thought the senate too 
strong, and diminished its attributes. But when the executive power 
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came to be discussed he bitterly satirized the idea of an elector- 
general, loaded down with honors and wealth, having the luxury 
and civil list of a king with almost no power or share in the admin- 
istration. “The shadow of the sluggard king,” he cried, — “a 
pig fed for fattening.” In the place of this image he put an om- 
nipotent first consul. Feeling that public opinion was still too 
strong against any semblance of monarchy to allow the executive 
power to be vested in one man, he renounced the dictatorship or 
presidency for himself, and supported the three consuls, — a merely 
nominal concession, for he gave the first consul all the important: 
attributes. 

The executive power as dreamed of by Siéyés was as dead as the 
legislative power ; but the executive power as established by Bona- 
parte lived on alone amid corpses. 

The three consuls were to be elected for ten years and re-eligible, 
and official responsibility was annulled by the necessity henceforth 
imposed on every citizen of obtaining permission from the Council of 
State before preferring charges against official personages, — a state 
of things which lasted for nearly three quarters of a century. There 
was no question in the new Constitution of liberty of association, 
assemblage, or the press, and the consuls soon suppressed all but 
thirteen newspapers, until the close of the war (January 17, 1800). 
Nothing was guaranteed save personal liberty, nor that for long. 
The Constitution was finished December 12, and promulgated De- 
cember 15, founded, as the preface read, “on the true principles of 
representative government, and the sacred rights of property, liberty, 
and equality.” It was put to the popular vote by means of registers 
opened in each municipality, and was accepted blindly, though the 
voters were far more numerous than in any election under the pre- 
vious Constitution. 

Siéyés, whose plan had been so rudely shattered by Bonaparte, 
refused to be second consul, that is, a mere fixture beside his col- 
league, or rather his treacherous accomplice; but, not having suffi- 
cient dignity to retire, took office under the new Constitution. He 
was very miserly, and had appropriated most of the money remaining 
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in the Directory’s treasury, November 9. He was made president of 
the Senate with a large salary, and a fine place called Crosne, near 
Paris, as a “national reward.” Roger-Ducos, his shadow, left the 
consulate with him, and the two Commissions were desired to choose 
successors, Bonaparte knowing that the candidates proposed by him 
would be accepted. He chose Cambacérés, a scholar and able law- 
yer, and Lebrun, a man of great administrative power. The former 
was to act upon the conventionalists, and the latter on the Feuil- 
lants and men of the old régime, for Bonaparte was perfectly will- 
ing to employ adherents of any party, provided they would yield 
implicitly to him. December 24, the three consuls, or rather Bona- 
parte, named the Council of State, most of whom were men of great 
talent. Siéyés, Roger-Ducos, Cambacérés, and Lebrun then chose 
thirty-one of the sixty senators, who in turn chose the remaining 
twenty-nine, and the whole sixty elected the Legislative Body, Crim- 
inal Court, and Court of Bankruptcy. The majority of the senators 
were ex-members of the Council of Ancients, who had prepared the 
9th of November; the Legislative Body being principally composed 
of the obscure remnant of the various revolutionary assemblies, all 
the great men among them being dead or in retirement. Beyond 
the assemblies, one startling name was added to the Legislature by 
the Senate, that of the brave La Tour d'Auvergne; but he was un- 
fitted for such a gathering of mutes, and soon disappeared. It must 
be confessed that the Senate was conscientious in making up the 
Criminal Court, choosing sincere republicans and friends of liberty, 
Jike Daunou, Chenier, Benjamin Constant, the philosopher La Ro- 
miguiére, the economist J. B. Say, etc., but they were all condemned 
to an opposition at once systematic and impotent. 

The consuls established themselves at the Tuileries, Bonaparte 
preferring the royal residence. The Senate took possession of the 
Luxembourg, the Legislative Body of the Bourbon palace, and the 
Criminal Court of the Palais Royal. 

December 25, the emigrant list was declared closed. Thence- 
forth no absence could be called emigration, and all emigrants who 
had not flagrantly borne arms against France were easily erased 
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from the list, and such. of their goods as remained unsold were 
restored to them, the only essential being to win the First Consul’s 
favor. Bonaparte thus gained a firm hold on the nobility, and the 
State Council repealed the law excluding ct-devant nobles and 
families of emigrants from public office. Citizens transported with- 
out trial were permitted to return with but few exceptions, such as 
the traitor Pichegru and his accomplices. All religious edifices not 
sold were restored to worship (December 28), and funeral honors 
rendered to Pope Pius VI.,— advances to the papacy which showed 
Bonaparte’s tendencies. The commemorative services on January 
21 were abolished, as humanity —if not the First Consul’s policy 
—dictated. The abolition of the celebration of August 10 was 
of very different meaning. Bonaparte, aspiring to re-establish mo- 
narchical power, would not permit the memory of the overthrow 
of royalty by republican revolt to be celebrated, and retained only 
temporarily the festival of July 14 (the downfall of the old régime) 
and that of the foundation of the Republic, to tamper with which 
would be too open an attack on the Revolution. His overtures 
to the clergy were well received, the priests of Franche-Comté 
sending him an address glorifying the “ever memorable” day of 
November 9. The First. Consul wanted not only to treat with 
Rome, but to conciliate the West, having granted an armistice to 
the leaders of Chouan bands newly risen in those regions. He 
addressed a proclamation to the West, December 29, in which he 
offered amnesty to all insurgents who would submit, and invited 
“the ministers of a God of peace” to preach conciliation and con- 
cord, but announced “that any future resistance to the national 
sovereignty would be at once suppressed by force of arms.” The 
chief instigator of the Vendéan leaders, who had unscrupulously 
and relentlessly fomented fanaticism without sharing it ever since 
1793, the notorious Abbé Bernier, judging the royalist cause lost, 
yielded without reserve, and La Vendée followed’ his example, 
January, 1800, but the insurgents of Brittany and Lower N ormandy 
held out. The First. Consul issued the most severe orders, and 
rapidly assembled sixty thousand soldiers in the West, under Gen- 
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eral Brune, the friend of Danton and Desmoulins, who, on hearing 
of November 9, for a moment contemplated a march on Paris from 
Holland, but soon calmed down and was skilfully won over by 
Bonaparte’s gift of a mission so well suited to his revolutionary 
sentiments. The rebels were quickly exterminated. The chief lead- 
ers of Breton revolts, Bourmont and Georges Cadoudal, yielded,— the 
latter surrendering twenty thousand guns and twenty cannon given 
him by the English. A third leader, commanding the Chouans 
of Lower Normandy, Count de Frotté, held out a fortnight longer. 
He was a bold and clever fellow, and had incensed Bonaparte by 
proclamations ridiculing him and accusing him of cowardice at 
St, Cloud, November 9. The latter accordingly offered a reward 
of one thousand louis for his head; but when Frotté, at his wits’ 
end, begged to treat, Bonaparte replied that if he surrendered at dis- 
cretion he might count on the government's generosity, — a promise 
broken as soon as made, for Frotté, submitting to the general pursuing 
him, was tried by a military commission and shot (February 18). 
Bonaparte enrolled by force all Chouans able to bear arms, and did 
his best to attach their leaders to his service, gaining Bourmont, who 
betrayed him when his fortunes declined ; but the fierce Cadoudal 
withstood all his flatteries. War in the West was really over now, 
and there was no more trouble there during Bonaparte’s rule. The 
lingering sparks of royalist revolt were also trampled out, and 
the First Consul labored with passionate zeal to organize France 
from a legislative point, according to his own views. The legis- 
lative session was opened January 3, 1800, and the Tribunal showed 
signs of opposition. There was much discussion of the question 
whether or no the Tribunal should settle in the Palais Royal, 
a place of ill repute at that time, and the tribune Duvergier 
thanked those who chose that spot for the opportunity afforded the 
orators of gazing on the point whence Desmoulins gave the signal 
for the 14th of July. “I thank them,” said he, “for giving us 
housing where, if any dare speak tous of an idol of a fortnight, we 
may remember that the idol of fifteen centuries has been shattered.” 


These words made a deep sensation and greatly annoyed Bonaparte, 
9 VOL, Is 
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who from that time took a violent dislike to the whole Tribunal, 
although it did not uphold Duvergier’s speech, because he could not 
bear criticism, the only raison d’étre of that court. 

The proposed laws presented by the State Council in the govern- 
ment’s name were only too open to criticism. The government 
claimed the right of fixing the day on which the Tribunal should 
discuss each scheme before the Legislature, and though Constant 
showed the impropriety of such a course in an able speech, it was 
adopted by the majority of the court, who were reluctant to begin 
by opposition. Bonaparte took a mean revenge for Constant’s 
speech by ordering Madame de Staél, through Fouche, the minister 
of police, to leave Paris, he suspecting her of urging on Constant. 

The law of Pluviose 28, Year VIIL, created a great administra- 
tive organization, suppressing the cantonal municipalities which 
bound several communes into one, and replacing them by a more 
extended unity in the shape of the arrondissement, known before 
the year III. as the district. Officers chosen by the government 
were substituted for those elected by the people; the departmental 
administration gave way to the prefect; the arrondissement was 
governed by an underprefect and the commune by a mayor. No 
vestige of the spirit of 1789 was left. Judiciary reform was regu- 
lated on similar principles, and even juries were to be chosen by 
the prefects instead of the people. By the judiciary law of Ventose 
6, Year VIIL., the country lost all share in the election of magis- 
trates, excepting only judges of the peace; it gained a better distri- 
bution of tribunals. 

The First Consul, not caring to have the budget discussed by the 
assemblies, caused them to continue the taxes of year VIII. through 
year IX., reserving any further demands until later. For the rest, 
the finances were wisely guided by Gaudin, the government form- 
ing among the chief capitalists a great establishment, which still 
exists, and has done good service in the recent troubles of France, — 
the Bank of France, which, by issuing a limited amount of paper- 
money and discounting bills, greatly contributed to raise commerce 
under the consulate. But unfortunately, with these useful creations, 
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Bonaparte formed less laudable financial schemes. Not wishing to 
increase the taxes, lest he should make himself unpopular, he ex- 
torted money from the nations dependent on France. 

Bonaparte skilfully asumed the part of a lover of peace, writing 
late in December, 1799, to the King of England and Emperor of 
Germany, eloquently urging them to unite with him in putting an 
end to the war, which had ravaged the world for eight years. This 
proceeding, though unusual, was natural in regard to Francis IL., 
after Bonaparte’s relations with him at Campo-Formio, but with King 
George it was contrary to the English Constitution, which forbids 
the personal intervention of the king outside of the ministers. Pitt 
desired peace at the time of his greatest trouble, about the date of 
Campo-Formio, but had given up all such ideas now that he had 
caused Austria to resume arms against France, whom she had robbed 
of the greater part of Italy, and from whom she hoped to capture 
Egypt and Malta. Pitt also hoped to repeat in Brittany the expe- 
dition so unsuccessful in Holland, and to seize Brest as the starting- 
point for another Vendée, cherishing this absurd plan at the very 
time when Western insurrection was crushed. He therefore replied, 
through Lord Granville, the minister of foreign affairs, to the French 
minister Talleyrand (January 4, 1800), by inveighing against the 
French system of invasion and revolutionary propagandism, declar- 
ing peace impossible as long as this went on. The only gauge of its 
cessation which could be accepted would be the restoration of the 
Bourbons. Such an answer was all that Bonaparte could wish, and 
he replied through Talleyrand in moderate terms, closing by propos- 
ing a truce, which Lord Granville refused, declaring that hostilities 
would be continued without respite (January 20). Pitt did Bona- 
parte a great service; public opinion in France was all for peace, 
and was incensed against England for having resumed the war. 
Many and bitter debates took place in the English Parliament in 
regard to this correspondence, Fox and the opposition party attack- 
ing the Ministry, who in turn accused Bonaparte and the Directory, 
but the majority was faithful to Pitt, who presented England as the 
only refuge of European liberty against the French conqueror’s 
despotism. 
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The Austrian government answered the First Consul more fit- 
tingly, though in vague terms. Talleyrand offered to take the treaty 
of Campo-Formio as a basis, only giving Austria the German indem- 
nities promised her in Italy, and imphed the restoration of those 
petty states invaded either by her or by France. These were seri- 
ous offers, showing that Bonaparte was really disposed to make 
peace with Austria and concentrate his efforts on England. Austria 
replied that she could do nothing without the consent of her allies, 
and therefore there was nothing left but to fight. Bonaparte vainly 
sought Prussian alliance, offering in exchange Hamburg and the 
other free cities, but only won her promise to labor for the neutrality 
of the Czar Paul and the petty German states. The former was 
angered by Austria’s withholding of the Italian states from their 
rightful princes, and by England’s attempt to take Malta, and re- 
called the troops in league with the coalition. This made one pow- 
erful enemy the less. 

Bonaparte thought of nothing but the campaign, and won an 
assistant greatly dreaded by the foes of France, in the shape of 
Carnot, who had spent the period of his proscription in Switzerland 
and Northern Germany. Bonaparte had been most ungrateful to 
him, unscrupulously taking his place in the Institute, but now that 
he thought Carnot could aid him, he offered him the ministry of 
war, which was accepted. His return caused Europe to tremble. 

Austria strained every nerve to preserve and increase the ad- 
vantages lately won in Italy, but her best general, Archduke 
Charles, did not share the illusions of his brother, the emperor, and 
blamed him for his refusal to treat with France. He was accord- 
ingly disgraced, and replaced in command of the great German army 
by General Kray. The rich English subsidies had much to do with 
Austria’s resolve, and besides the regular troops, levies were made 
in the Black Forest and the other regions on the right bank of the 
Rhine. The English at Port Mahon, lately won from Spain, were 
to make a diversion against Provence with twenty thousand English 
and emigrants. Kray was to remain on the defensive, and General 
Mélas, commanding in Italy, to attack Genoa, and then join the 
English in Provence. 
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France had met with reverses in Piedmont during the preceding 
autumn. The Directory having removed Moreau from the army of 
Italy, saved by him at Novi, Championnet’s effort to profit by 
Suwaroff’s departure and resume the offensive in Piedmont failed, 
the Austrians driving him south of the Apennines, and France hold- 
ing nothing in Italy but Genoa and Liguria. The Austrians reck- 
oned that if they could force a passage of the Var and reach Pro- 
vence, the French would ungarrison the Rhine and come to the 
rescue, thus leaving General Kray free to attack Alsace. But the 
plan failed, the two Austrian armies being cut off from direct com- 
munication by the French in Switzerland. Masséna’s victory, in 
driving France’s foes from Switzerland, not only insured the frontier 
against invasion, but prepared the success of an offensive campaign 
by giving France a fine advanced position, of which Bonaparte made 
great use. Austria had nearly one hundred and twenty thousand 
soldiers in Italy, to his forty thousand worn out with fatigue and 
privation. But instead of reinforcing them, he simply sent pro- 
visions, equipments, and Masséna, charging the latter to defend the 
Apennines and maritime Alps from Nice to Genoa, and oppose @ 
desperate resistance to the Austrian troops. Meantime he himself 
gathered his forces on the Rhine under Moreau, giving him at least 
one hundred and ten thousand men, without counting the garrisons, 
and charging him to march against Kray. He then called for 
volunteers, ordered all soldiers absent on leave to join their troops, 
and persuaded the Legislature to levy one hundred thousand men, 
forming at this time the first train of artillery ; hitherto cannon and 
powder carts had been drawn by the first thing that came to hand. 
With infinite art he deceived the enemy as to his plans, ostenta- 
tiously collecting stores and a few volunteers at Dijon, under Ber- 
thier. Austria and England, informed by their spies of the delay 
and insignificance of these preparations, fancied him unable to make 
up a third army, and meantime the troops which quelled Western 
revolt quietly marched towards Geneva and Lausanne by different 
roads, even the war offices being ignorant of their movements, which 
were guided by direct orders from the First Consul to the officers in 
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command. The reserve army was ready towards the end of April, 
and a furious struggle began in Italy early in that month. General 
Mélas, leaving fifty thousand men in Piedmont to guard the Swiss 
outlets, marched against Masséna with seventy thousand troops. 
The latter’s position was both difficult and dangerous; with about 
thirty-six thousand soldiers he had to defend the four lines of 
mountains stretching from Nice to Genoa. Bonaparte expected him 
to atone for numerical inferiority by concentrating his forces and 
defeating one hostile corps at a time, but, provisions failing, he was 
obliged to divide his little army, covering with one half the Apen- 
nine passes opening on Savona and Genoa, defending with the other, 
under General Suchet, the Tenda pass, Nice, and the Var. He was 
attacked, April 11, by three Austrian columns, who, thanks to their 
superior numbers, broke through his line, and he centred his men at 
Genoa, where he was instantly surrounded by the Austrian army 
and English fleet. He resumed the offensive with vigor, and re- 
pulsed the Austrian corps that threatened Genoa on the east, April 
7, but on the west, where the majority of hostile forces were as- 
sembled, he was cut off from Suchet. He therefore made prepara- 
tion to stand a siege, strengthened his garrison by a body of Genoese 
patriots, and carefully portioned out his scanty supplies, victoriously 
defending the outer forts on the heights overlooking the town. It 
was evident that the Austrians could not take the place by force, 
but equally evident that it must be starved out unless help arrived. 
The safety of Genoa and the success of the campaign depended on 
the speed of operations elsewhere in the scene of war. Unfortu- 
nately, the army of the Rhine was prevented from marching as 
soon as desirable, by lack of horses and other supplies. Moreau 
did not start until the 25th of April, when his men crossed the 
Rhine in four divisions,— at Strasburg, Brisach, Basle, and Schaff- 
hausen,— unopposed by Kray, one hundred thousand French thus 
confronting one hundred and ten thousand Austrians. A French 
corps seized the Austrian supplies at Stockach, while Moreau con- 
quered Kray at Engen, May 3, and again the next day at Moss- 
Kirch. Kray withdrew beyond the Danube, Moreau failing to profit 
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by the Austrian passage of the river, owing to his want of harmony 
with his subaltern, Gouvion St. Cyr. Kray venturing back to the 
right bank of the Danube to save his vast stores at Biberach, St. 
Cyr, with a single corps, repulsed and overthrew the main body, 
already shaken by repeated reverses (May 9), and Kray retired to 
Ulm, having lost thirty thousand men. Moreau, keeping his prom- 
ise to send twenty thousand men to aid Bonaparte in Italy, stopped 
short, content to hold Kray at Uln until further orders. 

Bonaparte was in full march, though he came late for the brave 
defenders of Genoa. Masséna made a successful sally, May 10, but 
another, three days after, failed. The Genoese sustained him, but all 
were reduced to the last extremity by hunger and privation. Bona- 
parte left Paris, May 6, with great pomp, deceiving the enemy to the 
last. He knew of Genoa’s extreme distress, but also knew that 
Mélas had divided his forces into three parts, one of which remained 
in Piedtnont ; another was before Genoa, and the third under Mélas 
had marched against Suchet, and occupied Nice, but was barred the 
passage of the Var by Suchet strongly posted at St. Laurent. All 
this presaged well for Bonaparte’s success. May 13 he chose Lau- 
sanne as his starting-point for crossing the Alps through the Great 
St. Bernard pass, going from Martigny to Aosta between the high- 
roads to Turin and Milan. He sent orders to Moreau’s advance corps 
to go down into Italy by the way of St. Gothard ; directed a small 
division of the Ligurian army guarding Mont Cénis to proceed thither 
by way of Susa, while he crossed Great St. Bernard with the main 
body, one division taking the Little St. Bernard, — sixty odd thou- 
sand in all, for he had brought only forty thousand picked men 
from France. There were no highways over the Alps as now, and 
many difficulties lay in their way, but the soldiers cheerfully sur- 
mounted them all. Lannes entered Aosta with the advance guard, 
May 17; but between there and Ivrea he was stopped by Fort de 
Bard, whose strong position was but little known, and which com- 
manded the only road by which the army could come out. There 
was no time for a siege. Bonaparte arrived, May 21, and it was 
discovered that the infantry and artillery might turn the fort by a 
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mountain path: covering the road with straw and wrapping the 
cannon and gun-carriages in oakum, they succeeded in doing so, 
and took Ivrea by storm, May 22; the army issuing in the plains 
of Piedmont and defeating an Austrian division, May 26. Mélas, 
the Austrian general-in-chief, learned too late the truth regarding 
the reserve force so scorned by its enemies. When he heard of the 
passage of St. Bernard, at Nice, he made a vain effort to cross the 
Var, which was vigorously defended by Suchet with twelve thou- 
sand men. Still flattering himself that the French descent was but 
a feint, he left twenty thousand men on the Var to oppose Suchet 
and thirty thousand before Genoa, recrossed the Col di Tenda with 
ten thousand, and marched on Turin, where he rallied divers de- 
tachments and swelled his numbers to thirty thousand. No longer 
able to doubt Bonaparte’s presence, he fancied himself able to dis- 
pute his passage of the Po at Chivasso. It was his last illusion ; 
Bonaparte, coming up with more than forty thousand picked men, 
would undoubtedly have crushed him. It was late in May. Mas- 
séna had succeeded in communicating with the First Consul, and 
the latter knew that Genoa and its defenders were at the last 
extremity ; but he heartlessly abandoned Masséna and _ his men, 
immolating them to the vain and perilous plan of not only con- 
quering, but crushing, the Austrian army at a blow, by cutting off 
its retreat. While Mélas awaited him on the Turin road, he turned 
to Milan, his vanguard forcing the passage of the Ticino at Turbigo, 
May 31, and entering Milan two days after. 

At the same time Lannes seized the Austrian stores, reserve 
artillery, etc., in Pavia, and took the position of Belgiojoso beyond 
the Ticino and Po, other detachments occupying the Ticino as far 
as Lake Maggiore, on the opposite shore, and Bonaparte now hold- 
ing the Austrian line of retreat along the Ticino and the northern 
bank of the Po. On hearing this threatening news, Mélas ordered 
his officers to abandon their posts on the Var and raise the siege 
of Genoa. But it was. too late for Genoa: for two long weeks her 
people had lived on grass and roots. Men died by hundreds, some 
thousand prisoners taken in various sorties shared the general dis- 
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tress, the Austrian general Ott and the English admiral Lord Keith 
being cruel enough to refuse them the provisions which Masséna 
promised to divide faithfully among them. Masséna set a brave 
example of endurance to the last, but was forced to yield. General 
Ott, concealing his orders to raise the siege, allowed the French 
troops to march out with the honors of war and join Suchet by 
the Corniche Pass; and Masséna left Genoa, June 5, with the eight 
thousand men remaining from his fifteen thousand ; four thousand 
were in hospital, and the Austrians promised to nurse them and 
give them up without ransom. This intrepid little army caused the 
enemy a loss of eighteen thousand men; nor is there anything 
more glorious in the history of sieges than this defence of Genoa, 
Masséna joined Suchet at Savona; and the latter, having pursued 
the Austrians on their retreat from the Var and defeated them 
in a series of skirmishes which cost them ten thousand men, now 
threatened Mélas’ rear, who, finding the Ticino and northern bank 
of the Po blocked by the French, planned a retreat by the southern 
bank, near Mantua, ordering the troops scattered through Piedmont 
or returning from the Var to assemble at Alexandria and proceed 
thence to Piacenza, and the besiegers of Genoa to march thither 
by way of Tortona. But he was forestalled; the first Austrian 
detachments that reached Piacenza were met by the French, who 
remained masters of the town (June 7). Bonaparte prepared to 
block the enemy’s passage to the south bank of the Po, and to 
occupy a good position at Stradella, between Tortona and Piacenza, 
arriving there on the evening of June 9. A battle had been raging 
at Montebello, near Stradella, since early morning; Lannes having 
met General Ott and attacked him boldly, driving him from the 
field with considerable loss. The First Consul, coming up just at 
the close of the contest, waited two days at Stradella for reinforee- 
ments and to prepare the plan of action. The third day, Mélas not 
appearing, he decided to march towards Alexandria, crossing the 
Serivia and coming out on what is now known as the Plain of 
Marengo (June 13). The enemy did not yet appear. Bonaparte’s 
uncertainty increased ; thinking that Mélas had gone towards Genoa, 
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he sent out a division to reconnoitre, under General Desaix, whom 
he had recently summoned from Egypt. Nor had he any idea 
of fighting, when, at dawn of the 14th of June, the Austrian forces, 
leaving Alexandria, crossed the Bormida, flowing between that town 
and the plain of Marengo, and attacked the French troops; Mélas 
having resolved to give battle and open his road to Piacenza, his 
troops being greatly reduced. Bonaparte’s men were also scattered, 
and he had not more than thirty thousand at his immediate dis- 
posal, barely half of whom were now in presence of the Austrians. 
The portion under General Victor and General Lannes, assailed 
by constantly increasing forces, defended themselves bravely for 
several hours, but were at last overpowered, Lannes being turned 
and Victor driven from the village of Marengo. Bonaparte coming 
up, they rallied, but lost ground, though contesting every inch. 
Their slow retreat was superb. Marengo and Castel-Ceriolo were 
lost ; the foe held the road to Piacenza, their main object, and Mélas 
felt sure of victory. Worn out by his labors, he left the command 
to his chief of staff, General Zach, himself retired to rest at Alex- 
andria, and sent out couriers to announce his triumph. Zach formed 
his army in a column to march on Piacenza, but between two and 
three o'clock, near San Giuliano, he found his way barred by a 
French division, — General Desaix hurrying up with six thousand 
men. Sent by Bonaparte to reconnoitre, he was arrested by the 
distant sound of cannon, and followed the sound without awaiting 
the messengers sent to recall him. 

When he joined Bonaparte, most of the generals believed the 
day lost, but Desaix said, “ Yes, the battle is lost; but it is only 
three o'clock: there is plenty of time to win another.” Bonaparte 
decided to renew the attack, Desaix assailing the front while the 
main body marched against the enemy’s left flank. At the first 
fire Desaix fell. His last words were an order to the general under 
him to conceal*his death from the troops, lest it should shake their 
courage. His men saw him drop, and charged with fury to avenge 
him. The shock was fearful and the struggle desperate, bayonet to 
bayonet, when General Kellermann, at the head of a cavalry corps, 
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rushed upon the Austrian flank. Desaix having begged Bonaparte 
to order this charge, we may say that even in death he gave France 
victory. Kellermann broke the Austrian column and surrounded 
and forced it to lay down arms, General Zach being captured with 
his men. lLannes and his brave infantry charged in their turn and 
shook the Austrian centre. Panic seized their cavalry, and they fled 
towards the Bormida pell-mell, those who could not cross the 
bridges trying to ford the stream. The artillery was swamped, and 
the French took men and cannon. The rest of the army retreated 
in great disorder to Alexandria, leaving twelve thousand dead, 
wounded, and prisoners. 

The victory cost France dear, —seven thousand men and Desaix, 
— but it was decisive. The enemy was utterly routed. The next 
day Mélas sent an envoy to treat with Bonaparte, who consented to 
the Austrian army’s retreat with honors of war, if it would abandon 
all territory occupied by it in Upper Italy, as far as the Mincio. A 
truce was agreed upon until the Austrian government could ratify 
the plan. The evacuation of strongholds, not being subject to this 
ratification, began at once, and Masséna could thus keep the prom- 
ise he made to the Austrian general with whom he arranged the 
evacuation of Genoa,— “I swear to re-enter Genoa within a fort- 
night.” A splendid triumph was prepared at Milan for Bonaparte, 
and he ordered a council to assemble there and reorganize the 
Cisalpine republic, to be presided over by a French commissary. 
He gave Piedmont a provisional government under General Jour- 
dan, whom he wished to win over as he had done Carnot. He 
assumed an attitude towards religion and the clergy of Milan 
which announced a decided return to the policy of the first Italian 
war, lavishing protestations of attachment on Catholicism, and 
assisting in solemn state at a Te Deum. Mohammedan in Cairo, 
he was Catholic in Italy, but the higher clergy had not forgotten 
his behavior in 1797. The new Pope, Pius VIL, and the cardinals, 
in choosing a bishop of Romagna on good terms with him, doubt- 
less thought of the chances of reconciling Rome and the First 
Consul. But it was for France as well as for Italy that Bona- 
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parte sought alliance with the Holy See of Rome. He wrote at 
this time a letter to the prefect of La Vendée, which he intended 
should be shown in that Catholic country, ‘inveighing bitterly 
against “those wicked heretics, the English.” 

Leaving the command of the army of Italy to Masséna to calm 
his just resentment, he returned to France, being received with en- 
thusiasm everywhere, but especially at Lyons, where he laid the 
first stone in the new Place Bellecour, destroyed in 1793, and 
reached Paris, July 2. For a brief space he had been thought dead 
or defeated, and many had planned to replace him by Carnot or La 
Fayette. This rankled in his mind despite his cordial reception, and 
he soon withdrew the ministry of war from Carnot. All the state 
officials called to congratulate him, the Tribunal in more measured 
terms than the rest, associating Desaix’s memory with Bonaparte’s 
praises. Glorious news arrived from Germany. The Rhenish army, 
now the army of the Danube, had nobly emulated the triumphs of 
the army in Italy. Moreau, freed from his forced inaction by tid- 
ings of the crossing of St. Bernard, and no longer obliged to protect 
the reserve corps, crossed the Danube below Ulm to drive Kray 
from his intrenchments near that city. Kray, seeing the French on 
his line of retreat, left Ulm and attacked them. The French cavalry 
under Lecourbe defeated the Austrian horse; and the infantry, led 
by Moreau, conquered the hostile foot, remaining masters of the 
ground about Hochstadt, the very region where a great battle was 
lost by France under Louis XIV. (June 19). Kray hastily withdrew 
to the northern bank of the Danube; Moreau did not follow him, 
but recrossed the Danube and marched on Augsburg and Munich, 
establishing one of his officers in the capital of Bavaria (June 28), 
and himself settling in the heart of that country, ready to bear down 
on Tyrol and Vienna. During this march the brave La Tour d’Au- 
vergne, “the first grenadier of France,” perished in an engagement 
near Neuburg, pierced to the heart by an Austrian Uhlan. 

Moreau’s right wing carried the Austrian mountain-posts on the 
confines of Bavaria, the Tyrol, and the Grisons; and after thus as- 
suring his position, he signed a truce (July 15), the French remaining 
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in possession of Franconia, Suabia, and the greater part of Bavaria. 
Public joy was great; France was triumphant in Italy and Germany, 
and news had come of a victory in Egypt (at Heliopolis), which 
seemed to promise that that fair land would not be lost. The con- 
suls announced that the next stock-dividend would be paid for the 
first time in hard cash, publie funds, which were at thirteen before 
Bonaparte assumed the power, having risen to forty and continuing 
to rise. July 21 came an envoy from the German emperor charged 
with the ratification of the Alexandrian treaty, and the emperor's 
answer to a letter written him by the First Consul the day after 
the battle of Marengo. The people no longer doubted that a glo- 
rious peace would soon be concluded. 
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CONSULATE (continwed).— MOREAU’S VICTORY AT HOHENLINDEN. — 
PEACE OF LUNEVILLE WITH AUSTRIA. — LOSS OF EGYPT. — PEACE 
OF AMIENS WITH ENGLAND. 


Thermidor 2, Year VIII., to Germinal 4, Year X.—J uly 22, 1800, to March 25, 1802. 


UBLIC opinion was wrong as to immediate peace with Austria, 
whose government was still so loath to break with England 

that the very day of the news of Marengo it signed a fresh treaty, 
engaging to make no separate peace at least until February, 1801, 
in return for an English subsidy of sixty-two millions. The envoy 
sent to Paris by Francis II, Count de St. Julien, was therefore 
charged merely to ascertain the basis on which the First Consul 
founded his offers of peace. St. Julien was a soldier and no diplo- 
mat, and had to deal with Talleyrand, who was so much more adroit 
a politician, that he led the Austrian to sign peace preliminaries, 
acknowledging the Rhine as the French frontier, and promising 
Austria indemnity in Germany, instead of the Italian territory granted 
at Campo-Formio (July 27). But St. Julien had exceeded his 
powers; he was disavowed, and Austria proposed a congress to 
which English envoys should be sent. The negotiations came to 
naught. To obtain a few weeks’ truce, Austria was obliged to yield 
to France three important posts,— Philipsburg on the right bank of 
the Rhine, Ulm and Ingolstadt on the Danube. Parleys were then 
renewed, and De Cobentzel, who had been ambassador in the days 
of Campo-Formio, met Joseph Bonaparte at Lunéville. Once there, 
he insisted that he could do nothing without the consent of English 
plenipotentiaries, The First Consul replied that hostilities would 
be renewed, and continued until Austria agreed to treat on her own 
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responsibility, giving her forty-eight hours to accept an ultimatum 
which deprived her of Mantua. It was refused, and the campaign 
opened November 28. Bonaparte first sent a detachment of the 
Italian army into Tuscany, where he feared that the English might 
land and combine with Naples and Austria; then launched his 
armies, five in number, and resolved to direct operations from Paris, 
as Carnot had done, not acting in person, save in some grave emer- 
gency. The decisive blow was to be dealt in Germany, for Bona- 
parte was well aware that Austria could not be routed in Italy. , 
Moreau was made commander-in-chief, and Augereau was to sus- 
tain him by a diversion with twenty thousand men on the Main. 
Masséna was withdrawn from command in Italy, less on account of 
the complaints his rule excited than of the jealousy he inspired in 
Bonaparte, who replaced him by Brune. France was well prepared 
for the winter campaign, having four hundred thousand men under 
arms. Austria was quite equal in numbers, but military confidence 
was shaken. General Kray was disgraced like the archduke, and re- 
placed by another brother of the emperor, Archduke John, young 
and ardent, but inexperienced. He boldly assumed the offensive. 
Moreau was quartered with his main army on a wooded plain 
before Munich, between the Iser, the Inn, and the Danube. Arch-. 
duke John crossed the Inn, tried to turn Moreau, and fell upon his 
left wing, commanded by General Grenier, who with Ney fought 
bravely, but finally fell back in good order to the forest of Hohen- 
linden (December 1), and there concentrated his forces. The arch- 
duke took this for a retreat, and two days later entered the deep 
glades of the forest, which he supposed that the French had left, 
advancing slowly through narrow paths to a clearing, where Grenier 
and Ney, greatly reinforced by Moreau, were awaiting him. The 
snow was falling fast. The Austrians were twice repulsed, and the 
struggle continued, when the French saw the enemy falter. “Now 
is our time,” said Moreau to Ney; “forward!” And he sent Ney to 
charge the Austrian column. He knew the cause of the enemy’s 
hesitation. The French right, by his order, had turned the forest 
and attacked the foe in the rear. General Richepanse, leaving 
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regiment after regiment behind to repel the straggling hostile corps, 
rushed headlong on the Austrian column with but one regiment, 
and, taking the foe in a narrow gorge, spread dire confusion. He 
and Ney, piercing the tumult from opposite sides, met and em- 
braced amid the cheers of their troops. Cannon, baggage, and 
thousands of prisoners remained in their hands, the main Austrian 
column being routed and dispersed. Meantime another hostile 
division, the Austrian right, tardily scaling the plateau to the north 
of the clearing, was repulsed by Grenier, and driven into the valley ; 
and the other Austrian columns were beaten one by one, and forced 
beyond the Inn, the enemy losing nearly twenty thousand men and 
eighty-seven cannon. Nothing could arrest the victors of Hohen- 
linden. December 9, Moreau sent Lecourbe across the Inn, a few 
leagues higher up, where he had been stationed, and shortly after 
joined him. Archduke John rallied a few troops, and made a brave 
effort to maintain himself on the Salza, near Salzburg; but Decem- 
ber 14, Lecourbe and Decaen forced the passage of the river, went 
down into the Danube valley, and penetrated Austria proper, driving 
the remnant of the Austrian army before them; and December 21, 
Moreau crossed the Enns, and was nearer Vienna than Bonaparte at 
the time of the Léoben conference. It was at his option to enter 
the Austrian capital with a triumph which would render his name 
as illustrious as that of Napoleon. He was wise enough to abstain, 
and granted an armistice demanded by Archduke Charles, recalled 
to command when all seemed lost, and who promised that Austria 
would break with England, and accept the terms of France (De- 
cember 25). 

Lack of news from Italy, and the perilous position of Augereau, 
who had pushed with his little army from Frankfort to the borders 
of Bohemia and was struggling with superior numbers, induced 
Moreau to grant this truce, Austria giving up the entire right 
bank of the Danube as far as the Enns, including the Tyrol. Mili- 
tary action, for a wonder, was less prompt in Italy than in Ger- 
many. Macdonald’s mission was most difficult and dangerous, 
Bonaparte having ordered him to cross the Spliigen in midwinter. 
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The troops underwent unheard-of sufferings, whole companies being 
swept away by whirlwinds and avalanches. But Macdonald per- 
sisted, and at last reached the Valtellina, whence he was to proceed 
to the Italian Tyrol and turn the Austrian army defending the 
Mincio, thus seconding General Brune. He first outflanked an 
Austrian division at Mount Tonale, and then passed through the 
valleys of the Oglio and Chiese to the north of the Adige and Lake 
Garda, thus fulfilling his instructions (December, 1800). December 
25 and 26, Brune forced a passage of the Mincio at two points, 
Pozzolo and Mozzembano, after a bloody struggle; and January 1 
the Adige was also crossed, and Macdonald joined Brune’s left wing. 
The Austrian general Bellegarde, being much exposed, begged for 
truce, which was granted on the news of Moreau’s action, and an 
armistice for Italy was signed at Tréviso, January 16, Brune mis- 
takenly neglecting to exact Mantua, The First Consul refused to 
ratify the treaty unless that town were immediately surrendered 
to France. Negotiations continued at Lunéville while war went on 
in Germany and Italy, Cobentzel declaring (December 31), in ac- 
cordance with the promise of Archduke Charles, that Austria would 
leave England out of the question; but he disputed the terms of 
peace in Italy inch by inch, Bonaparte was inflexible, meaning to 
make Austria pay for her obstinacy and his own recent victories. 
He now exacted the Adige as the boundary of the Cisalpine republic, 
as he did at Campo-Formio, and required Austria to surrender 
Tuscany, which he intended to give to the Prince of Parma, a 
Spanish Bourbon, uniting Parma to the Cisalpine republic; and he 
also desired that Francis should sign as German emperor, as well as 
head of the house of Austria, that there might be no more disputes 
about boundaries with the German princes. After a desperate 
struggle, Cobentzel yielded to his imperious will, and signed away 
Mantua, January 26, and the final treaty was concluded, February 
9,1801. The emperor promised not to rebuild the fortifications on 
the right bank of the Rhine, which the French were to destroy be- 
fore evacuating. Austria lost Tuscany and the German indemnity 


promised her. Nothing was stipulated in regard to Naples, Rome, 
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and Piedmont, France being free to do with them what she chose. 
The First Consul was at liberty to centre his efforts on England, in 
his contest with which he had been severely checked by losing 
Malta, which the French garrison was forced to yield for lack of 
supplies. This loss, and other events which we will relate further 
on, greatly compromised Egypt. Still, affairs in the North of 
Europe atoned for these disadvantages, and strengthened Bonaparte 
in his attitude to Austria. He thoroughly understood the use he 
might make of the czar’s disaffection to the rest of the coalition, 
and made various advances to him. Having about eight thousand 
Russian prisoners, whom England and Austria refused to exchange 
for Frenchmen, he sent them home with their arms and flags un- 
conditionally. The czar hoped to restore the Order of Malta and 
himself become Grand Master; the First Consul at once offered him 
the island, which, although not yet in English power, he despaired 
of saving. Paul accepted, and conceived great sympathy for Bona- 
parte without ceasing to hate the Revolution, which, despite all his 
peculiarities, he was acute enough to see was the very reverse of 
November 9. He sent an envoy to Paris to arrange for the resto- ; 
ration of harmony between Russia and France, his conditions being, 
besides the cession of Malta, a guaranty of the integrity of the 
states of Naples, Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg, and the restoration of 
the King of Sardinia. The only difficulty in the matter was Pied- 
mont, which the First Consul was indisposed to give up, but never- 
theless yielded, anxious to satisfy the czar and lead him to take 
decisive steps against England, which had committed intolerable 
acts of violence on all seas against neutrals, hoping to monopolize 
maritime commerce. America was weak enough to yield to her 
demands, and thus bring on a rupture with France, which she had 
since repented, and was even now making up the quarrel, promis- 
ing no longer to violate neutral rights to France’s detriment. Dur- 
ing the war for American independence in 1780, the ezar’s mother, 
Catherine the Great, provoked a neutral Northern league to resist 
English naval tyranny, which Napoleon hoped to persuade her 
son to renew, as recent English excesses had put the crowning 
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point to Russian wrath. Just at this time Malta surrendered to 
England. Paul I. declared his title to the island, which England 
refused to recognize. The czar accordingly put an embargo on 
all her vessels in Russian ports, and proposed to Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark to renew the neutral league, which they agreed to 
do, December 26-28, 1800. He then requested Prussia to join 
with Russia and France in concluding a general peace, and every- 
thing seemed to favor Bonaparte’s hope of turning the coalition 
against England. 

Meantime he strengthened his position in Italy, and confirmed 
his alliance with Spain. After the peace with Austria, he sent 
Murat with a few troops against the Neapolitans occupying the 
Roman states. Naples, in affright, submitted to his conditions ; 
quitted Rome, promised to close her ports to England, yielded her 
share of the island of Elba, and agreed by secret articles to receive 
French forces in the Gulf of Taranto, which Bonaparte designed 
to use, in place of Malta, as a stopping-place on the way to Egypt 
(March 18, 1801). 

By a recent treaty with Spain, the First Consul promised Queen 
Louise of Parma, who reigned in the name of her husband, the weak 
Charles IV., a kingdom in Italy (Tuscany) for her nephew, the 
Prince of Parma, on condition that Spain would return Louisiana, 
which had been ceded by Louis XV., give France six ships of war, 
and join with her in forcing Portugal to break with England. Great 
preparations were made in French, Dutch, and Spanish ports, which 
greatly alarmed England, whose situation was most critical. She 
was tormented by famine in consequence of bad harvests and a 
break with the country (Russia) whence she generally procured her 
supplies of grain. Her war expenses were enormous, the English 
budget rising to seventeen hundred and twenty-three millions, equal 
to twice that sum to-day. Loan followed loan, and the public debt 
was more than twelve billions, Pitt having added seven and a half 
for the Revolutionary War. True, English resources had increased in 
proportion with her expenses, the application of steam to machinery 
having centupled her productive power, and her imports and ex- 
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ports having vastly increased, as had also her naval and military 
forces. Still, there were many alarming symptoms ; great wretched- 
ness prevailed among the populace, causing riots and revolts, and 
popular frenzy against Pitt, who was accused of preventing peace. 
He won a great but final triumph in the union of the Irish Parlia- 
ment with the English and Scotch Parliaments, the first United 
Parliament being opened in January, 1801, But he won Ivreland’s 
consent by a promise to repeal the laws excluding Catholics from 
public office and from some civil rights. King George IIL., a zeal- 
ous Protestant, refused to ratify this engagement; and Pitt, seeing 
that he could never defeat the enemy with whom he had engaged 
in a duel to the death, resigned, February 8, 1801. His retirement 
produced a great commotion in Europe, and was a seeming triumph 
for Bonaparte, though without immediate results, his successor con- 
tinuing in his footsteps. Pitt had replied to Paul I.’s aggressive 
measures by putting an embargo on Russian, Danish, and Swedish 
vessels in English ports, and his successor sent a fleet into the 
Baltic. The entire North united against England. Prussia, being 
led away partly by Russian influence, partly by Bonaparte’s prom- 
ises in regard to German indemnity, closed her ports to the English 
and took military possession of Hanover, the hereditary domain of 
the reigning family’ of England. Denmark seized the ports of Ham- 
burg and Lubeck, and England was cut off from German trade. 
The only chance was to act on the high seas with lightning-like 
force and speed, and she had the man she needed in Nelson, the 
second in command of the Baltic fleet. The English fleet, with 
twenty ships and thirty frigates and light craft, set sail for the 
sound dividing Sweden from the largest of the Danish islands, and, 
the Swedish coast being but feebly armed, passed through with 
little damage and went straight to Copenhagen. The ice prevent- 
ing the arrival of Russian and Swedish squadrons, the Danes were 
thrown upon their own resources, and the English fleet called upon 
them to renounce the neutral league and open their ports to Eng- 
land. The prince-regent refused, and Nelson persuaded Parker (his 
chief) to make an attack, which proved to be one of the most fear- 
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ful naval battles ever known. Two Danish ships were blown up 
with all on board, and others were damaged and set adrift ; but the 
English also suffered cruel losses, and their attempt to land and 
take the fort by storm utterly failed. Parker gave the signal for 
retreat, but Nelson pretended not to see it, and sent an envoy to 
the Danish prince-regent, who, unfortunately, consented to suspend 
his fire at the very moment when Nelson was about to cease his 
attack ; and directly after three English vessels ran aground, April 
2, 1801. While negotiations were going on, Nelson and Parker 
rescued their ships. The Danes, having lost their floating batteries, 
feared the effect of a bombardment on the city and squadron, and, 
while refusing to forsake the league, agreed to a fourteen-weeks’ 
truce, during which time the English might leave the battle-ground 
and go into the Baltic. Terrible news caused the prince-regent to 
yield to this arrangement. The Czar Paul was murdered on the 
23d of March. Absolute power had turned his weak brain, and he 
did the wisest things in a crazy manner. His sudden rupture with 
England injured Russian proprietors, who usually sold their grain, 
wood, and hemp to the English; and while'thus losing favor with 
one class he alienated all around him by his capricious tyranny. 
In a country where everything depends on one man’s will, it is 
very natural to imagine that an entire change will be wrought by 
killing that man; and the governor of Petersburg, Pahlen, the 
minister of foreign affairs, Panin, and General Beningsen, a German 
in the Russian service, resolved to destroy the czar. The first-named 
proved to the Grand Duke Alexander, Paul’s eldest son, that his 
father was ruining Russia, and he consented to the czar’s “ depo- 
sition.” Being young and inexperienced, he fancied that a Russian 
emperor could be dethroned and live. Pahlen and Beningsen, at 
the head of a troop of generals and under-officers, entered the 
palace by night, and soon after the grand duke was informed of 
his father’s death, and dragged out to be presented to the sol- 
diers by his assassins. Thus began the reign of Alexander L 
Paul’s tragic death freed England from great peril and dealt Bona- 
parte’s. policy a severe blow, though the latter could never hay 
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trusted such a madman; and the new English minister, Addington, 
seized the occasion to make overtures of peace, releasing all neutral 
vessels held in English ports, and forbidding Nelson to resume the 
offensive in the Baltic unless Northern fleets should attempt a 
junction. This armistice was accepted by Russia and Scandinavia. 
The young Czar Alexander was neutral, though he broke his father’s 
promises to France by permitting the English to visit merchant 
convoys and seize hostile goods unless bought by neutral parties. 
On her side England sacrificed part of Pitt’s system; admitting 
neutrals to trade with hostile states and to carry all kinds of mer- 
chandise save such as was contraband of war, and closing only 
such ports as were in an actual state of blockade (June 17, 1801). 
Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden soon joined this convention, thus 
breaking the league and continuing the war begun by Pitt against 
France. Public opinion was in favor of peace, and Addington had 
made overtures to Napoleon prior to the attack on Copenhagen and 
the czar’s death, informing him (March 21) that the King of Eng- 
land was ready to send a plenipotentiary to France to treat for peace. 
George ITI., though bitterly opposed to the Revolution, was friendly 
to Bonaparte ; nor did Pitt, who had great influence in Parliament, 
oppose the measure. The First Consul welcomed these advances, 
and chose a conference at London between a French agent, Otto, 
and the minister of foreign affairs, Lord Hawkesbury, in prefer- 
ence to negotiations in France. His mood altered when he lost 
the powerful aid of the neutral league, and France clamored for 
peace. Parleys began in April, 1801, but proceeded very slowly, as 
both parties were waiting for events in Egypt and Portugal, by 
which each hoped to profit. 

We must now go back and relate what had passed in Egypt 
since Napoleon’s abrupt departure, which startled and enraged the 
army abandoned in that remote region. No one was more furious 
than General Kléber, who was left in command and criticised him 
without mercy. Kl¢ber at once sent a despatch to the Directory, 
which fell into the hands of the very man who overthrew -that 
body, and denounced him. The despatch, dated September 26, 
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1799, painted the situation of Egypt and the army in very gloomy 
colors, declaring that they could not long withstand the coalition 
of England, Russia, Turkey, ete. Bonaparte, become First Consul, 
concealed his rage; he confirmed Kléber’s command, and did not 
forbid him to treat — which he accordingly began to do — with the 
Grand Vizier, who was collecting fresh forces in Syria to invade 
Egypt. He arranged for evacuation, which was a serious step to 
take, for matters were by no means so bad as he had represented 
them. His real excuse was that he feared lest France should be 
invaded, and, knowing only of her losses, longed to hasten to her 
defence. He therefore signed, with the Grand Vizier and Sydney 
Smith, the English commodore, a treaty binding him to leave Egypt 
within three months, on transport-ships furnished by the Vizier 
(January 21, 1800). Several posts were returned to the Turks, and 
Desaix had unwillingly set sail for France, when a despatch came 
from England forbidding any treaty unless the French army would 
yield itself prisoner. Sydney Smith had exceeded his powers. 
Kléber read this despatch to his troops, adding: “ Soldiers, victory 
is the only answer to such insolence ; prepare for battle!”  Leav- 
ing a small garrison in the citadel and forts of Cairo, he marched 
with ten thousand men against the Grand Vizier, stationed a few 
leagues away with eighty thousand, and met him near the ruins 
of On, called Heliopolis by the Greeks, and the centre of Egyptian 
science and religion (March 20, 1800). The French scattered the 
two Turkish advance corps, and attacked the main body with the 
same result as at the Pyramids. The Turks were mowed down by 
the French fire, their baggage remaining in the hands of Kléber, 
who pursued the Vizier to the entrance of the Syrian desert and 
utterly routed his troops, the Bedouins completing the pillage as 
they would have pillaged the French had they been conquered. 
Kléber then sent a detachment to recover the posts at the Nile 
Delta occupied by Turks, or in revolt, and returned to Cairo, where 
a great insurrection had broken out, part of the Turkish vanguard 
beaten by the French hastening thither, while Kléber fought the 
Grand Vizier, and was joined there by the natives. The French 
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garrison made a brave defence, and Kléber returned March 27. 
The struggle was more prolonged than in the time of the first revolt 
in Cairo, a great part of the city being recaptured, street by street, 
by fire and sword; but the Turks finally yielded, and the natives 
submitted. Kléber had a right to be severe, for the insurgents had 
murdered many Egyptian Christians, Europeans, and even Arabs, 
who had served France ; but he was more merciful than Bonaparte 
had ever been, granting amnesty fora heavy ransom. All Egypt now 
returned to French sway; and the most valiant. foe, the Mameluke 
leader, Murad Bey, preferring the French to the Turks, as his people 
could no longer rule, became their faithful friend and ally. But it 
seemed doubtful if this victory could be maintained, as the English 
fleets. prevented the arrival of fresh troops, and they could only 
gain reinforcements among the Egyptian Christians and African 
blacks, who, however, proved good and trusty soldiers; but an 
unforeseen catastrophe suddenly robbed France of the fruits of 
Hehopolis by depriving her of the hero who won that victory. 
Kléber was murdered, June 14, 1800, by a Mussulman fanatic. 
The loss was irreparable. Desaix being gone, there was no one 
left to take his place but the weak Menou. He was devoted to 
Bonaparte and the preservation of Egypt, but good-will alone was 
not sufficient. The soldiers had no confidence in him, and dis- 
cipline was soon destroyed. From time to time some solitary ship 
escaped the English and brought a little help and many promises 
from the First Consul. Admiral Ganteaume, who carried Bona- 
parte back to Toulon, was ordered to Egypt with a French squadron, 
other Franco-Spanish squadrons being sent out to divert the English 
attention; but the expedition failed, and instead of French reinforce- 
ments an English army-corps descended on Aboukir, March 8, 1801, 
numbering nearly eighteen thousand. Kléber or Desaix would 
have massed his forces to attack the English, regardless of the 
Turks gathering in Syria or the threatened landing of Anglo-Indian 
forces from the Red Sea; but Menou rashly divided his little army 
between these various points, and General Friant, commanding at 
Alexandria, made heroic but fruitless efforts to prevent the landing 
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of the English troops. Reinforced by Lanusse, he renewed the 
contest some days later with five thousand men against sixteen 
thousand, but in vain. Menou came up with five thousand more, 
which force would have sufficed at first, but now the enemy was 
firmly posted. The French troops fought with wonderful spirit, 
but Lanusse’s death caused the failure of an attack led by hin, 
and Menou was unable to support the French cavalry, which had 
made a magnificent charge through the English infantry (March 
21). The French retired in good order, but Egypt was lost. The 
French army was cut in two, the larger portion remaining in Cairo 
the rest in Alexandria, but, surrounded by English, Turks, Alba- 
nians, and Anglo-Indians, was forced to surrender, Cairo yielding 
June 27, and Alexandria, September 2. The French troops left 
Egypt on condition that they should be sent home with the honors 
of war. 

The last chance of disputing India with England was gone; the 


_ military and political results of the Egyptian expedition were lost, 


but the svientific results were immense. The French army in 
Egypt failed, after marvellous exploits, but the Egyptian Institute 
was a complete success. 

At the very time when this bad news from Egypt reached 
France, thirty thousand Spaniards and fifteen thousand French 
invaded Portugal. Rear-Admiral Linois and Captain Troude fought 
a series of brilliant battles with the English near Gibraltar. The 


Prince of Parm& came to Paris to receive the crown of Etruria 


from the First Consul’s hands; Bonaparte thus disposing of Tus- 
cany by making it a kingdom, under the ancient name of Etruria, 
without dreaming of consulting the Tuscans. 

Negotiations between France and England, so long prolonged, 
erew more active as summer approached. The surrender of Cairo 
was as yet a secret, and England proposed that both French and 
English should leave Egypt and restore it to the Sultan; but she 
insisted on keeping Malta, and would not return Ceylon to Hol- 
land, or the island in the Antilles of which she had herself taken 
possession. The First Consul replied that, if England had the 
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ascendency in Egypt, so had he in Portugal; but he accepted her 
terms if she would forego Malta and her conquests in the Antilles. 
The English ambassador made a strange reply in regard to Portugal, 
saying that, if France should seize that country, England would 
take Brazil and the other Portuguese colonies, —an odd way of 
defending an ally! Bonaparte did not yield; he made ostentatious 
preparations on the Boulogne shore, where he collected a fleet of 
gunboats for a descent on England if negotiations failed, and pub- 
lished articles from his own pen in the official journal, the Monitewr, 
in which he eloquently and skilfully appealed to European opinion, 
throwing the blame of prolonged war on Pitt and his colleagues, 
who paralyzed their successors’ good intentions. The English 
minister then yielded Malta, but still demanded the Spanish isl- 
and, Trinidad, in the Antilles. Hostilities going on during the 
parleys, public opinion in England, alarmed by threats of inva- 
sion, compelled the government to act on the offensive in the 
Straits of Dover. Nelson, recalled from the Baltic, was put in 
command of a squadron of light craft, and on the 4th of August 
tried to bombard the French fleet from a distance, but with no 
success. August 16 he reappeared with stronger forces, and 
attempted to board the enemy’s line of gunboats. He was repulsed 
with great loss, several of his vessels being taken or scuttled, and 
the others forced to retreat at dawn, leaving the water strewn with 
corpses. This was a most irritating check for the “invincible” 
Nelson, and only increased the English desire for péace. The First . 
Consul was ill-pleased with Spain, which had just treated with 
Portugal, insisting, indeed, that the latter’s ports should be closed 
to England, but not stipulating for the military occupation which 
Bonaparte deemed indispensable as a make-weight with England. 
He therefore consented to allow the latter the Spanish island of 
Trinidad, important from its position on the South American coast, 
and peace preliminaries were signed at London, October 1, 1801; 
England restoring to France and her allies, Spain and Holland, 
all her maritime conquests save Ceylon and Trinidad, giving back 
to France Martinique, — promising to return to Holland the Cape 
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of Good Hope and Dutch Guiana; to Spain, Minorca and the 
famous citadel of Port Mahon; to the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, Malta. France relinquished Egypt, which was restored to 
Turkey, and evacuated the Roman and Neapolitan states; England 
quitting her positions in the Mediterranean and Adriatic. The 
treaty established the fact, though not in so many words, that 
France recognized the English empire in India, and that England 
recognized France’s power in Belgium and on the Rhine: there 
was no question of the states under French influence and occupied 
by French troops, — Holland, Switzerland, and Upper Italy, — nor 
of the rights of neutrals or the commercial relations between France 
and England. When the Second Consul, Cambacérés, read over the 
preliminaries, he declared that a commercial treaty must be added 
to the peace treaty, the first assuring the second; but Bonaparte 
protested that he would not sacrifice French industries. Thus, on 
this point and on certain clauses relating to Malta, there were 
clouds which veiled the future, but they were overlooked in the 
general joy. The English went mad with delight, unharnessing the 
French envoy’s horses and themselves dragging the carriages, and 
cheering Bonaparte frantically. The rejoicing of the French, though 
less demonstrative, was no less deep, and culminated soon after 
by the conclusion of peace with Turkey and Russia. Splendid 
feasts were given in London and Paris to celebrate the peace, even 
before it was signed; and at the lord mayor's banquet toasts were 
drunk to the “First Consul, liberty, and the success of the French 
Republic!” The feast in Paris was held November 9, in order to 
identify peace and victory with the Revolution which gave Bona- 
parte power. Many distinguished Englishmen hastened thither, 
and were received with high honors. France now fancied all her 
sufferings over. After ten years of struggles and sacrifices, the 
revolutionary war closed in grandeur and glory, and popular enthu- 
siasm for the man who brought about these happy results knew no 
bounds. The Revolution was indeed over, and the wars looming 
in the distance were of a very different character. Republican 
France had attained the highest degree of power dreamed of by 
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statesmen of the ancient monarchy in their boldest flights, and 
surpassed the hopes of the heroic defenders of the Revolution, 
Danton, Carnot, and .De Thionville, who would have preferred 
a speedier peace. Having attained the limits of old Gaul, the 
home of her ancestors, she had only to strengthen her position by 
annexing, through common interests, ideas, and sentiments, Savoy, 
Belgium, and the left bank of the Rhine, as she had annexed Alsace 
and Lorraine. She had to restore to their own free and sponta- 
neous development the neighboring peoples ruled by her at the 
moment, —Holland, Switzerland, and Upper Italy,— while continu- 
ing to protect them from foreign powers, and return to an attitude 
of peace towards the great kingdoms of Europe, of whatever form 
of government. 

The treaty whose preliminaries were signed at London was con- 
cluded at Amiens, March 25, 1802; but many incidents in the 
course of negotiations proved to politicians that the peace was 
nothing but a truce. 
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CHAPTER ¥iIfLtI. 


CONSULATE (continued).— THE FIRST CONSUL’§ ADMINISTRATION. — 
CONCORDAT. — CIVIL CODE. —- CONSULATE FOR LIFE. 


Vendémiaire, Year IX., to Fructidor, Year X.— October, 1800, to August 15, 1802. 


ITHERTO we have followed the course of military and 

it diplomatic events up to that restoration of general peace 
which excited so many hopes and illusions; now we must turn 
back to examine the progress of France under new conditions and 
the policy of the consular régime. We have already mentioned 
some of the First Consul’s measures for reviving credit and finances. 
With his wonted energy and decision, he set to work to favor the 
tendency to labor and production which reappeared under the 
Directory ; provided for the repair of public works, greatly neglected 
during the late crises; resumed and completed the canals begun 
at the close of the monarchy between the Somme and Scheldt, the 
Marne and Seine, and from Aigues-Mortes to Beaucaire; and made 
a canal through Brittany from Nantes to Brest. He opened the 
famous Simplon Pass, and began three other roads from France to 
Italy by Mont Cénis, from Savoy to Piedmont by Mont Genévre, 
from Dauphiny to Piedmont, and by the Tenda Pass from Nice to 
Piedmont, all for the purpose of facilitating his troops’ descent into 
Italy; but commerce and international relations profited by them as 
well. It was in vain to construct and repair roads without making 
them safe, they being more than ever infested with brigands, who 
frequently attacked and killed farmers and country officials. These 
brigands were called “chauffeurs” (firemen), from their habit of 
singeing the feet of their wretched victims in the hope of extorting 
money from them; and their bands, filled up by “Comrades of 
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Jesus” from the South and Chouans from the West, ravaged half 
France. The First Consul resorted to the sternest discipline, send- 
ing small divisions of men to each department to execute summary 
- judgment on the bandits, as that was the only way to root out the 
scourge in regions where it inspired such terror that neither wit- 
nesses nor jurors could be found. Several hundred brigands were 
shot, the rest dispersed, and order was restored. At the same time 
Napoleon made various advances to emigrants and priests, a fresh 
consular decree (October 20, 1800) reducing the long emigrant list, 
once containing one hundred and forty-five thousand names, to 
such as had borne arms against France, or held office under for- 
eign governments or in the household of any foreign prince. All 
those erased from the list were to swear fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion, and remain under police surveillance until one year from the 
time of general peace; this was intended to protect the purchasers 
of national property, whom the returned emigrants were already 
threatening. 

No one could find fault with this decree. The First Consul was 
perfectly right to present it as an act of justice and humanity ; but 
this flattering reception of and preference for men of the old régime, 
courtiers and refractory priests, gave real cause for alarm. He 
uttered many significant words: “There are no other men [speaking 
of the courtiers of former days] who can really serve.” Again, 
he exclaimed in full state council: “ With my prefects, my priests, 
and my gendarmes, I can do anything I like!” It was well known 
that he was striving to negotiate with the Pope, and gradually to 
substitute, in his official proclamations, the words “fidelity, glory, 
and honor” for “liberty and patriotism.” His monarchical tendencies 
deceived the royalists, who fancied that they could persuade him 
to work for others than himself, and to play the part of the English 
general, Monk, who restored the Stuart dynasty after Cromwell’s 
death. The “Pretender, Louis XVIII,” living in retirement in 
Russia, a cold sceptic of reflective mind, was obtuse enough to 
write him two letters, requesting him to “restore the lawful king 
to France,” and to name his conditions in regard to the offices 
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he wished for himself:and friends. Bonaparte replied with dignity, 
returning offer for offer. “You ought not,’ he wrote, “to desire 
to return to France, for it would be across five hundred thousand 
corpses. Sacrifice your interests to the welfare of France; history 
will reward you. I am not insensible to your family misfor- 
tunes, and will gladly contribute to the peace and pleasure of your 
retirement” (September 7, 1800). Bonaparte continued his efforts 
to gain the royalist party, and watched the Jacobins with distrust 
and dislike, which was increased by a plot which would have been 
trifling had not the police interfered. Some few malcontents, 
among them Italians enraged that Bonaparte had not re-established 
the Roman republic, gathered at the house of one Demerville, 
where they railed against the “new Cesar”; some of them dream- 
ing that a “new Brutus” had been found to slay this Cesar, in 
the person of an unemployed soldier named Harel, who undertook 
to find men and carry out the affair. The First Consul was to be 
struck down at the opera, October 10. The police were warned, 
most of the conspirators being in their pay, and Demerville and his 
friends were arrested. This incident, whose true character was not 
known, made a great stir, and the brothers and confidants of the 
First Consul urged him to profit by it to take a fresh step forward. 
An anonymous pamphlet, written by Fontanes at Lucien Bona- 
parte’s instigation and revised by the First Consul, entitled, “A 
Parallel between Ceesar, Cromwell, and Bonaparte,” was put in cir- 
culation on the 9th of November. Napoleon had repelled a com- 
parison with Czsar as a slander; he now provoked it, the pamphlet 
insisting that any comparison with a seditious wretch like Crom- 
well or a renegade like Monk was an outrage and insult. The 
author went on to say that he could not approve of Cesar’s 
“oppression of honest men, to which he was impelled by Roman 
demagogues.” Bonaparte did just the contrary. “Happy the 
Republic,” said the author, “ if Bonaparte were immortal! But 
where are his successors ?” 

The conclusion to be drawn was the restoration of the hereditary 
transmission of power, but public opinion revolted against that; and 
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even the prefects, who had not been prepared, denounced the pam- 
phlet as seditious. The First Consul shrank back, enraged at his 
failure, and threw all the blame on his brother Lucien, whom he 
removed from the ministry of the interior and sent as ambassador 
to Spain. Thence dates the latter’s opposition to Napoleon, and 
the return of that leading spirit of November 9 to his role of false 
republican. | 

A few weeks later, Bonaparte was the object of a much more 
serious plot than the opera conspiracy. On the evening of Decem- 
ber 24, 1800, as the First Consul was driving through the little 
Rue St. Nicaise, a fearful explosion was heard; houses shook, and 
the ground was strewed with the dead and dying. A keg of powder 
loaded with grapeshot had been placed on a cart with the intention 
of blowing up Napoleon on his way to the opera, but the skill and 
speed with which his coachman passed it saved his life. When 
the officers of state hastened next day to congratulate him on his 
escape and to express their horror, Bonaparte burst out against the 
Jacobins, the Terrorists, the “Septembrists,” and did not hesitate to 
attribute the crime to them, the recent seizure of an explosive ma- 
chine in the house of a revolutionist giving color to the charge. Two 
days after, in the Council of State, he redoubled his fury, talking of 
shooting, transporting, and himself condemning the revolutionists, 
that he might escape the delay of the law. The majority were 
alarmed at such passion, one member only, Hoche’s friend, Admiral 
Truguet, venturing to reply that the Septembrists were not the 
tepublic’s only foes; and that it had quite as much to fear from 
returned emigrants, Chouans, fanatic priests, and the authors of 
“seditious pamphlets,” Bonaparte closed the session in a rage with 
Truguet. The Council of State was terrified by his anger, and 
accepted the exceptional measure by which he carried out his threats, 
he having drawn up a proscription-list condemning one hundred 
and thirty-three men unheard. He dared not put it in the form of 
a law, lest the Legislature should reject it, and was advised to frame 
a resolution to be submitted to the Senate by Talleyrand, which 
was accordingly done, and the Senate declared the measure “ pre- 
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servative of the Constitution” (January 5, 1801). Just as this act 
destroying all legal order and justice was adopted, the innocence of 
the revolutionists was established, the police inquiry absolving them, 
and implicating agents of the famous Chouan leader, Georges Cadou- 
dal. This arbitrary act would therefore have been criminal, even if 
it had only attacked men whose antecedents made them unworthy 
of interest, for it is illegal to punish even criminals for a crime they 
never committed. But it was not so. Not only were revolutionists 
like Rossignol, and conventionalists whose violent opinions were not 
sufficient to bring them to trial, added to the Septembrists, but good 
citizens, whose only crime was their defence of law and liberty, 
were involved in the proscription; among them, two members of 
the Five Hundred, Destrem — who cried out to Bonaparte (Novem- 
ber 9), “ Was it for this you conquered ?” — and his colleague, Talot. 

This time Bonaparte held firm,—a remnant of decency only caus- 
ing him to mitigate the fate of Destrem, Talot, and a few others, 
who were sent to the island of Oléron, where Destrem died in 1805. 
The rest were transported beyond the sea, and all died but two, who 
succeeded in escaping. While the convoy of proscribed men pro- 
ceeded towards Nantes, whence they sailed, those accused of com- 
plicity in the opera plot were tried at Paris, four being sentenced 
to death, among them the artist Topino-Lebrun, ex-juror of the 
revolutionary tribunal, who, set aside as suspected at the Dantonist 
trial, left precious revelations in regard to that monstrous proceed- 
ing. Neither he nor his companions in misfortune had any share 
in the present plot. Five others, against whom there were even 
fewer proofs, were next condemned and executed, — the mechanician 
at whose house an explosive machine was found, and his accom- 
plices. Soon after, the real authors of the attempt of December 
24 were revealed in the persons of a naval officer named St. Ré- 
jant, and two Western Chouans, Limoélan and Carbon. Limoélan 
escaped, but the others were executed late in January, 1801. This 
unhappy episode, which plainly showed the arbitrary character of 
the Consulate, occurred during the second legislative session of the 
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ber 10, the government had protested its kindly and impartial dis- 
position towards all. Two legal schemes were presented, — one to 
diminish the number and importance of justices of the peace, to the 
profit of the police and detriment of individual liberty ; the other, 
to establish special courts, partly civil, partly military, to be sub- 
stituted for ordinary justice when the government saw fit. The mil- 
itary commissions against brigandage were justifiable: not so those 
which changed an incident of war into an institution. Constant, 
Daunou, Chénier, Isnard, and Ginguené (all well-known names) 
battled against both laws, and they only passed by a small majority. 
Bonaparte was furious when he heard of this opposition, and heaped 
insults upon the “metaphysicians” and “ philosophers,” who were 
only fit for drowning. He considered every criticism an insult. 

He also met with opposition in the matter of finance, though he 
had arranged to escape all control. Instead of presenting a budget 
comprising the receipts and expenses, “he proposed,” says Lanfrey 
in his Life of Napoleon I, “to continue the taxes of year IX. 
through year X., presenting a budget of receipts only. Thanks to 
this system, the expenses alone were submitted to the Legislature, 
and, these once paid, it was too late to object.” His object was not 
to conceal disorder and extravagance, for he had restored financial 
order; but he meant to be master here as elsewhere. After warm 
debates, the financial law was defeated by the Tribunal, but accepted 
by the Legislature. The deficit in the budget had hitherto been 
supplied by the alienation of national property. In order to keep 
what remained, certain creditors of the state were now paid in 
stocks. These had risen more than fifty per cent after the peace 
at Lunéville, and the financial condition of France was good. The 
First Consul established a sinking-fund endowed from the national 
property to reduce the public debt, and with the surplus property 
(about four hundred millions) formed a fund for hospitals and public 
instruction. This was a laudable measure; but let us see what he 
ineant by “public instruction,” which was evidently not what the 
National Convention meant in its great institutions of the year III. 
He was even now plotting to undo the crowning act of that famous 
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year, — the separation of church and state. He had abolished the 
elective institutions of the Revolution, and now attacked its religious 
results. Here we must go back and briefly recall the various phases 
through which the Revolution passed in regard to the religious 
question. The Constituent Assembly, groundlessly accused of inno- 
vation, strove to compound with religion as well as with royalty ; 
but the Jansenists (the foes of Jesuitism) and lower order of clergy 
urged the Assembly to make the famous civil constitution for the 
clergy, which only served to bring on domestic discord and persecu- 
tion of the Catholics. This terrible lesson was not lost; and the 
Convention, taught by dear experience, made an effort before disso- 
lution to achieve legal liberty of worship, as of all things else. But 
liberty did not yet exist, religion being still mingled with politics 
and refractory priests, who had refused allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion, and now refused the oath of fealty to the laws, being con- 
sidered as foes of the Republic. Some authorities punished them, 
while others let them go scot-free. Bonaparte, since November 9, 
had removed the last restrictions on these priests, simply demand- 
ing a promise instead of an oath of obedience to the law. Indeed, 
he had no right to require anything, as the state neither paid nor 
officially recognized them. 

What was the condition of religious worship under the Consulate? 
What were the results of the régime established by the Constitution 
of the year III? 

On the one hand, there were the old constitutional clergy, the 
sworn priests, considered schismatic by the Pope because they 
obeyed the laws of the Revolution contrary to his will. Persecuted 
by the Hébertists, defended by Robespierre and Danton, and bravely 
sustained by Bishop Gregory, they promptly resumed their religious 
practices wherever they had been temporarily interrupted. In 
September, 1797, they held a national council at Paris, to which 
they invited the refractory clergy, for the sake of conciliation: their 
advances, however, were rudely repulsed. At that date, worship 
was held in more than thirty-two thousand parish churches. More 
than forty-five hundred other communes had petitioned the state 
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to restore their churches, which the First Consul willingly did. 
On the other hand, there were the non-sworn clergy, or rebellious 
priests, now freely exercising their functions. Most hostile to the 
constitutional clergy, who vainly proffered peace, they were also at 
discord with each other; some yielding to Bonaparte, and some 
siding with the royalists, the latter regarding the former as semi- 
schismatics. ‘The non-Catholic sects, such as Jews and Protestants, 
still enjoyed the liberty which they owed to the Revolution ; and 
by their side sprang up another sect, called the “ Theophilanthro- 
pists,” or “ Friends of God and Man.” They were pure deists, pro- 
fessing no dogma but the existence of God, the Author of nature 
and Father of man, and the immortality of the soul. 

There was a movement of religious reaction throughout the 
country. It was natural and inevitable that so much agony and 
distress should produce a return of religious feeling; but this 
reaction against the spirit of pure criticism, and negation against 
atheism and materialism, was very diverse in its character and 
tendencies, having neither the passionate fervor of the Middle 
Ages, nor the logical and scholarly resumption of the Catholic 
dogmatism of the seventeenth century. 

The Constitution of the year IIL, in religious matters as in almost 
all else, realized the true principle of the modern spirit, making 
religion a matter between man and God, not between man and 
state ; but the man who destroyed that Constitution could not endure 
liberty in anything. Religion being an instrument of the govern- 
ment, he must needs control it; his conduct in this, as in all else, 
was guided by personal interest. His protestations in Egypt of 
devotion to Mahomet, and in Italy to Catholicism, show that he 
jested with religion as, to use his own words, he did with history. 
What his real opinions were we know not, for he acted from con- 
venience rather than from feeling. If he believed in God, it was 
rather as a fatal than as a moral power. He confounded himself 
with God, as we may say, through his blind faith in his own 


fortune. Although he sometimes denied that he was a fatalist, that 
was, at bottom, his whole religion. 
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He could not permit liberty to survive in religion after stifling 
it everywhere else ; but what instrument of power should he choose 
from the various creeds? The question was answered as soon as 
put. The Theophilanthropists had neither strength, numbers, nor 
glory to offer, and besides, they were republicans. The Protestants 
were too deep thinkers, too much accustomed to free examination ; 
they could not be made the tool of despotism in France. There 
remained Catholicism, with its tendencies to blind obedience, — 
Catholicism, not as understood at the Vatican, but at Versailles in 
the time of Louis XIV. and Bossuet; or rather understood in the 
style of Charlemagne, when he presided over ecclesiastic councils 
as if they were national assemblies, only the object was not the 
same: Charlemagne tried to guide church and state to progress and 
civilization, Bonaparte thought of himself alone. He aspired to 
“manage the Pope”; to attract him to Paris, which would become 
the capital of the Christian world; to hold councils there over 
which popes should merely preside, while he approved and pub- 
lished the decisions like Constantine and Charlemagne. He aspired 
“to direct the religious as well as the political world.” 

To direct it whither? Direct the religious and the political 
world with neither religious nor political faith! Such were the 
mad dreams to which the glorious ideas of 1789 and the year III. 
were sacrificed. 

Unhappily the mind swarming with these hallucinations was 
joined to an iron will, armed with means of irresistible action. 
Public opinion by no means approved of Bonaparte’s plan. The 
non-sworn clergy and their adherents were content to be free from 
persecution, and the rest of the country bitterly opposed the official 
restoration of Catholicism. The state officials, always the most 
docile where politics were concerned, the army, and even the First 
Consul’s family, agreed on this point. But once decided, he braved 
public opinion, sure that he need fear no material resistance. They 
had made him master; he used his power. 

His plan, in brief, was as follows, — to treat with the Pope, and 
persuade him to accept a new civil constitution for the clergy 
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under the name of concordat, or that given to the ancient compact 
between royalty and the papacy concluded by Francis I. and 
Leo X. The clergy would be paid by the state, their leaders being 
chosen, as in the old concordat, by the head of the state, and con- 
firmed by the Pope. The clergy must promise submission to the 
law. Religious worship would be subject to civil authority, the 
Council of State having the same jurisdiction over the clergy as 
the former parliaments. 

To end the quarrel between ordained and non-ordained bishops, 
Bonaparte intended to suppress all dioceses, new and old, and 
require the Pope to dismiss all the incumbents. Fifteen new 
archbishoprics and forty-five bishoprics would then be made, and 
the First Consul would appoint sixty prelates chosen from the 
old ones, mostly from the ordained party, both to please the Pope 
and benefit himself. To these the Pope would give the canonical 
installation. In return for the salary promised the clergy by the 
state, the Pope would recognize as valid the alienation of church 
property, reconcile the married priests to the church by inducing 
them to resign office, and generally play the part of peace-maker. 

This compromise, so contrary to the spirit of the Revolution, was 
just as unsatisfactory to the Court of Rome; and the party of the 
old régime was as greatly scandalized as the revolutionary party, 
urging the Pope to refuse Bonaparte’s proposal. Pope Pius VII. 
was weak, but kindly and devout. Before his elevation to the 
pontifical throne, he was the most tolerant of the Sacred Col- 
lege, and the most disposed to compromise with Revolution and 
Republic ; he had even quoted Rousseau in one of his mandates, 
and Bonaparte had won his heart, in 1797, by his forbearance to 
religion and the clergy. No sooner was he elected than the First 
Consul informed him that France, victorious at Marengo, would not 
re-establish the Roman republic or oppose the restoration of the 
temporal power of the Pope, which the latter hoped would be made 
complete by the return of those provinces (legations) renounced 
by the Holy See in the treaty of Tolentino. He was then asked 
to send a trusty agent to Paris to negotiate for a closer union 
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between the Roman Church and France, and_accordingly sent a 
Genoese prelate, “Monsignor” Spina, with orders to try to recover 
the legations (Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna). Bonaparte was far 
from willing to return them, and had chosen one of his most docile 
agents to treat with Spain in the shape of Abbé Bernier, the ex- 
Vendéan leader. 

Spina prolonged discussion in the vain hope of obtaining the 
legations, but there were difficulties of another kind; the Court 
of Rome insisted on declaring Catholicism the state religion, and 
resisted the dismissal of bishops, desiring to exclude constitutional- 
ists from the episcopacy and to restore mortmain. 

After six months’ parley a scheme for the concordat was sent to 
the French envoy at Rome, with orders to submit it for the Pope’s 
instant acceptance; and with it was sent, to conciliate Pius VIL, 
the famous Madonna of Loretto that had been carried off by French 
troops, and kept for some years in the national library at Paris 
as an archeological curiosity. After long discussion between the 
cardinals and Pope, a counter-scheme was formed at Rome, the 
latter persisting in his demands. 

Bonaparte was furious, and threatened to break the treaty of 
Tolentino (May 13, 1801), that is, to rob the Pope of his remaining 
states. The Vatican was alarmed, and the French minister at 
Rome, Cacault, advised the Pope to send his first minister, Cardinal 
Consalvi, to Paris, with full powers, to seek concessions. Consalvi, 
insinuating, wily, and devoted to the Pope, was just the man for 
the mission; but he had far more prejudice against France and the 
Revolution than Pius VII., and set out for Paris with as much 
terror as if he had been ordered to throw himself into an abyss. 
When Bonaparte discovered this, he resolved to profit by it, and 
sent for the luckless Consalvi immediately on his arrival, bringing 
him suddenly into the midst of the Legislature assembled in gala 
dress for a review at the Carrousel (June 20,1801). Before this 
imposing audience he granted five days’ space in which to conclude 
negotiations. “If on the fifth day they are not concluded, you may 
return to Rome: my mind is made up.” 
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Consalvi, though much distressed at first, succeeded in prolong- 
ing negotiations for three weeks, disputing his ground more bravely 
than was expected. Still, he allowed the impossibility of restoring 
the state religion, substituting for that term “the religion of the 
ereat majority of Frenchmen.’ This was a strange formula: the 
law should state principles, not announce facts. To declare that 
a certain form of worship is professed by the majority, is simply 
bringing in by a back door the state religion, no longer recognized 
by that law. 

As for the personal relations of the consuls to worship, Bernier 
explained that Napoleon might indeed assist at a Te Deum or a 
mass, but must not be expected to go further. Consalvi finally 
yielded the point most justifiably opposed by the Pope, -—— the depo- 
sition of bishops who refused to resign; nor could he do anything 
in regard to church revenues, the First Consul being resolved to 
allow the clergy to receive nothing but a salary from the state. 
The fear inspired in Consalvi by a council of constitutional clergy, 
convened at Paris by Napoleon, contributed much to make the 
cardinal consent. This council, maintaining the principles of 1789, 
claimed the free election, or at least presentation, of bishops and 
priests by the faithful, and demanded that the nomination of 
bishops should be confirmed by archbishops, and that of arch- 
bishops only by the Pope. The Austrian minister, Cobentzel, also 
urged Consalvi to accept, and all seemed over. On the 13th of 
July, Consalvi went to Joseph Bonaparte, who was charged by his 
brother with the official conclusion of the compact, and Abbé 
Bernier presented the concordat for his signature. He saw at once 
that several articles had been changed, and exclaimed in surprise, 
as did Joseph Bonaparte. Bernier confessed that Consalvi was 
right, but that the changes were made by the First Consul’s order. 
The cardinal refused to accept the alterations, and remained for 
nineteen hours in debate with Bernier, after which but one article 
remained under discussion, — that in regard to the public exercise 
of worship. Consalvi declaring he had no power to settle it with- 
out the Pope, the First Consul yielded the point on condition that 
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this exercise should be in conformity with police regulations, and 
the cardinal considered this a mere taking away with one hand 
what was given with the other. That very day there was a grand 
official dinner at the Tuileries, and when Consalvi came in, the 
First Consul cried aloud, “So, Sir Cardinal, you choose to break 
with me! Well and good! I don’t need the Pope. If Henry 
VIIL., with not the twentieth part of my power, could change his 
country’s religion, how much more may I! In changing religion, 
I will change it throughout the greater part of Europe. You may 
go. When will you start?” 

“ After dinner, General,” was the calm reply. Bonaparte, who was 
really reluctant to have him depart, ended by adding to the clause 
relating to the police regulations the words, “which the govern- 
ment may deem requisite for public peace,” and the concordat 
was signed on the night of July 16,1801. Thus was overthrown 
the reign of religious liberty inaugurated by the Revolution ; thus 
was re-established that alliance between church and state which 
restored to ecclesiastic hierarchy the support of public authority, 
humbled church to state in the present and compromised the free- 
dom of the state in the future, especially in the capital question 
of education. Of all the blows dealt to public liberty and modern 
progress by Bonaparte, none inflicted a wound more difficult to 
heal. The public were dumb with surprise; and when Bonaparte 
announced the concordat to the State Council, and eloquently set 
forth its pretended advantages, he was heard in icy silence (August 
6). The same day the First Consul ordered the minister of police 
“to acquaint journalists that they were henceforth forbidden to 
speak of anything concerning religion or its ministers,” and dis- 
solved the council of clergy, their task being done. 

A few weeks later (October 3, 1801), he forbade the meetings of 
Theophilanthropists, and that form of worship disappeared without 
leaving a trace. 

Bonaparte wished to proclaim the concordat, and celebrate the 
official restoration of Catholicism at the same time as general peace, 
the preliminaries for which were signed with England November 9, 
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1801. He expected to make a great sensation by this double an- 
nouncement, but the difficulties and delays relative to the terms of 
the Pope’s bull, and the resignations to be obtained from emigrant 
bishops scattered all over Europe, prevented its preparation in time. 
There was also a grave difference between Bonaparte and Rome in 
regard to the constitutional bishop, he wishing to appoint some of 
them for the new sees, and the Pope refusing, unless they would 
make a humiliating retraction of their “schism.” The 9th Novem- 
ber once passed, Napoleon was in no haste; and when matters were 
arranged, he postponed for some months the presentation of the 
concordat to the Legislature, which was to vote upon it, foreseeing 
their opposition. 

Meantime he had prepared another project of prime importance, 
as necessary as the concordat was useless and dangerous ; namely, 
the civil code. A commission composed of the lawyers Portalis, 
Tronchet, Bigot de Préameneu, and Malleville was formed in July, 
1800, to draw up the scheme, which was then sent to the various 
tribunals for criticism and presented to the State Council. The 
work, as aforesaid, was almost finished in 1793 by the Convention, 
and only left incomplete because the form seemed hardly philo- 
sophic enough. It must inevitably lose in the First Consul’s hands. 
‘His chief desire was to make the codification of the new civil in- 
stitutions of France appear his personal work, casting into shadow 
the vast labor of the revolutionary assemblies. The same men who 
prepared the code under the Constituent Assembly, like Tronchet, 
or carried it out under the Convention, like Cambacérés, Treilhard, 
Merlin de Douai, etc., now reformed it under the Consulate and con- 
sented to give the glory to the First Consul, who also displayed 
much adroitness in giving himself the air of a great legislator in the 
eyes of Europe. To sustain the part he played, he needed all his 
extraordinary talents. He appropriated with incredible ease, in 
hasty talks with specialists, elements of knowledge the most foreign 
to him, and discussed, with force, eloquence, and originality, matters 
of which he had never heard the day before. But it was not always 
in the cause of the most healthy ideas, and seldom for the benefit 
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of progress, that he employed his rare powers. He was never disin- 
terested, and his personal passions mingled with everything. In 
restoring the society overthrown by the Revolution, and in strength- 
ening order, authority, and morals, he removed everything tending 
to draw the family bond closer, for he preferred individuals as easier 
to govern. As for divorce, which the Revolution rendered scanda- 
lously easy, the civil code put serious restrictions upon it, approach- 
ing the true principle which makes divorce an exception, a necessary 
evil to prevent others still worse; but this reform was in a manner 
forced upon Bonaparte by the lawyers about him. He himself went. 
farther than the Revolution, wishing divorce to be valid, on the 
demand of either party, for “facts not proven,” and with great reluc- 
tance renounced his views, for he was planning on his own account ; 
Josephine having no children, and he, with his monarchical views, 
being most anxious for an heir. He wished at once to loosen the 
family tie, and to subject woman, whom he considered far inferior, 
to man, professing Mohammedan ideas in regard to her; neither 
he nor any of his family had any idea of morality, resembling the 
Ceesars in this as in other things. However, his immense labors 
were incompatible with irregular habits, and he was very glad to 
contrast the dignity of his house with the noisy license of Barras’ 
time. 

The imperfections of the code in regard to woman’s rights, and 
the inconceivable preference given to the most remote branches 
rather than to the surviving partner in a question of succession, 
as well as in regard to the unjust inequality between master and 
workman (civil code and penal code), are therefore undoubtedly due 
to Bonaparte. In spite of its faults and its insufficiencies, the French 
civil code is nevertheless, as a whole, the realization of the views 
of the eighteenth century and the principles of 1789. New France 
may revise or correct but cannot replace it. The common work of 
1791, 1793, and 1794, it is a monument of the French Revolution, 
which the November reaction was forced to complete and conse- 
crate. Far superior to the confused mass of contradictory traditions 
and customs forming the legislation of other European nations, it 
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has been adopted by the peoples then annexed to and since divided 
from France, and is a model for all to copy. The presentation of 
the concordat and civil code to that body of the state which was 
to vote upon them gave great importance to the legislative session 
of the year X., which opened November 22,1801. The discontent 
produced by the concordat marred the satisfaction caused by peace. 
The Legislature chose for president, Dupuis, author of a famous book 
on the “ Origin of all Forms of Worship,” which presented religious 
dogmas as symbols veiling natural phenomena, and this fact was 
significant from legislators who had won the name of “ mutes.” 

The state counsellor Thibaudeau read before them, in the name 
of the government, a brilliant “Exposure of the Situation of the 
Republic,” announcing the conclusion of treaties for peace, the pre- 
sentation of the concordat, civil code, and a project for public in- 
struction. They chose a sceptical philosopher for president, and the 
best known and most republican of the resigned bishops, Gregory, 
for their spokesman, to compliment the consuls on the condition of 
the country. In congratulating them, he concluded with what 
might seem a lesson for the future. “The nations,” said he, “roused 
from their dreams of false grandeur, feel the need of mutual love 
and union. Woe to the one which shall strive to base her own 
prosperity on the misfortunes of the others!” 

The treaties of peace and the first three heads of the code were 
then presented to the Legislative Body, Bonaparte postponing the 
concordat until the legislators should be in a different frame of 
mind. One clause in the Russian treaty roused lively discussion. 
It stated that the two contracting parties (France and Russia) 
mutually promised to prevent any “subject” from exciting trouble 
on the other party’s territory. The word “subject” was enraging. 

Three senators were now to be chosen. The Tribunal, Legisla- 
ture, and First Consul, according to the Constitution, were each to 
present a candidate, and the Senate was to choose. The Legislature 
nominated Gregory, who was chosen by a large majority over the 
First Consul’s candidate. Sidyés, angry at being so overshadowed 
by Bonaparte, avenged himself by urging on this nomination. The 
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latter was deeply wounded by this rebuff, but soon received a worse 
one. At the suggestion of the majority in the Tribunal, the Legis- 
lative Body rejected the preliminary clause of the code relating to 
publication, stocks, and the application of the law. The tribune 
Siméon said, “The code is not like a law. A code should be as 
perfect as possible. We labor for posterity.” This was not syste- 
matic opposition, for the next clause in regard to the bearing of civil 
acts was accepted. The third clause, on the enjoyment and priva- 
tion of civil rights, established the confiscation of goods of con- 
demned persons, and the compulsory dissolution of marriage, in 
case of condemnation to death. This was rejected as a return to 
the old régime. On the day that the Tribunal thus defended the 
principles of the Revolution (January 1, 1802), Daunou was pro- 
posed, both by the Tribunal and Legislature, for the second sena- 
torial vacancy, —an act of opposition far more marked than the 
choice of either Dupuis or Gregory; Daunou having broken with 
Bonaparte on account of the law for special courts of justice, declar- 
ing that he would remain a stranger to all legislative acts “ while 
tyranny lasted.” Bonaparte was furious, and made a violent scene 
next day, informing the senators that, if Daunou were chosen, he 
should consider it a personal insult, and such as he had never 
borne. The next day the government announced to the Legislature 
that it withdrew the legal schemes from the civil code, and the 
latter tried to appease Napoleon by proposing one of his candidates, 
General Lamartilliére, for the third vacancy in the Senate. The 
Senate yielded still more shamefully, feigning utter ignorance of 
Daunow’s nomination by the Legislature, and named Lamartilliere 
for the second vacancy in the former’s place. 

Bonaparte for an instant dreamed of a coup d état, another Novem- 
ber 9, against his own Constitution, but was dissuaded by Camba- 
cérés, who suggested that he should pervert instead of destroying 
the Constitution, which the weakness of the Senate would facilitate. 
The great lawyer Tronchet, who played an eminent part in the 
Constitution and was now president of the Senate, fearing Bona- 
parte’s violence, agreed with Cambacéres. 
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The Constitution ordered the Tribunal and Legislative Body to be 
changed by fifths, dating from 1802. It was natural to effect the 
changes by drawing lots, but was not expressly so decreed. It was 
decided that the Senate should choose the members to go out, that 
is, all such as displeased the First Consul; and sixty legislators and 
twenty tribunes were excluded,— Daunou, Constant, Chénier, and 
other ex-conventionalists and patriot priests opposed to the con- 
cordat (January, 1802). Their substitutes were fo the most part 
soldiers or officials, there being but one republican, Carnot, who had 
long since resigned his post as minister of war. Bonaparte now 
feared no dissenting voice, and on the 5th of April, 1802, presented 
the concordat for approval. We have already given the main points 
of it. By one of the articles, “ His Holiness recognizes in the First 
Consul of the French Republic the same rights and prerogatives 
enjoyed by the former government.” Another, resulting from this, 
deserves mention: “ Bishops, before going into office, are to take the 
oath of allegiance to the First Consul, in use before the change of 
government, in the following terms : — 

“T swear, on the Holy Gospel, to be obedient and faithful to the 
government established by the Constitution of the French Republic. 
I promise to have no intelligence . . . . no league with aught con- 
trary to public peace ; and if, in my diocese or elsewhere, I learn of 
anything to the prejudice of the state, I will make it known to the 
government.” 

The next article decrees that ecclesiastics of the second order are 
to take the same oath before civil authorities chosen by the govern- 
ment. Bignon, a historian favorable to Napoleon, rightly says that 
the First Consul meant to make a sort of “sacred police” of the 
clergy. Bonaparte completed the concordat, under the name of 
“organic articles,” by a statute carefully worked out by the State 
Council, which was the application and development of the article 
by which the Pope recognized in the new government of France all 
rights possessed by the old régime. The double object of the stat- 
ute was, to insure the state against all interference of the Court 
of Rome in its domestic affairs, and to subject bishops to the gov- 
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ernment and priests to bishops. The bishops were to be called 
“ Citizen” or “ Monsieur.” Parish priests were to be chosen by the 
diocesan, with the Consul’s approval; and the lower orders of clergy 
were in a far worse condition than before 1789, the organic articles 
being laws of servitude for them. In regard to Rome, the statute 
was a precaution and a defence. It restored all the guaranties of 
the old parliament to the monarchy. 

The clergy was obliged in its acts to use the republican calendar, 
but to resume the old names of days, Sunday taking the place of 
Décadi. 

There was nothing to surprise Rome in the articles, those con- 
cerning the relations with Rome being the least that could be done 
to make the concordat, not good, but possible and supportable: either 
that or separation and liberty! The day when the Ultramontane 
party succeeded in destroying, in 1870, the Gallican régime restored 
by Bonaparte, the Constitution received its death-blow, and the 
separation of church and state was assured. 

The Court of Rome was destined subsequently to make active 
resistance to the organic articles; but for the present the papal 
legate who replaced Consalvi accepted them, while struggling des- 
perately on another point, namely, the nomination of constitutional 
bishops. Napoleon was firm in choosing twelve out of the sixty 
new diocesans from that party, wishing to balance them against the 
other side. ‘The legate Caprara finally yielded like Consalvi. “Do 
not anger this man,” he wrote to the Pope; “he alone sustains us in 
a land where every man’s hand is against us.” 

After the presentation of the concordat, the Legislature sent a dep- 
utation to congratulate Napoleon on the peace with England recently 
signed at Amiens, but they did not mention the concordat. Thus, 
even after the exclusion of sixty opposers, the mutilated body pro- 
tested by its silence; but the measure none the less passed. The 
papal legate was solemnly received at the Tuileries, April 9, and a 
Te Deum was sung at Notre Dame on Easter Sunday, April 18, to 
celebrate the compact with Rome, The First Consul was present 
in great state, surrounded by the state officials, civil and military 
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authorities. Augereau had begged leave for himself and comrades 
to be absent; but Napoleon’s only answer was a formal order to 
repair to Notre Dame. The generals obeyed, but plainly showed 
their displeasure. On leaving the church Bonaparte asked General 
Delmas what he thought of the service. “ Very fine, General,” was 
the answer; “it only lacked the million men slain to destroy 
what you have restored.” He was exiled. 

The concordat was succeeded by the emigrants’ recall, which 
resolution was presented and passed April 26. The irrevocability 
of the sale of national property was again established, and amnesty 
granted to all emigrants but the leaders of armed forces, and some 
few whose offences were specially grave. The property of emi- 
grants remaining unsold was restored, excepting forests, which 
Bonaparte reserved to be gradually returned as bribes to great fami- 
lies. The legal scheme for taxes on this occasion gave neither the 
outlay nor income. The tax vote was henceforth a mere formality, 
Bonaparte regulating his budgets as he chose. Two important 
projects were presented to the Tribunal and Legislative Corps, the 
Legion of Honor and free schools. The Convention awarded prizes 
to the troops for special acts of daring, and the First Consul in- 
creased and arranged the distribution, but that was not enough: 
he wanted a vast system of rewards, adapted to excite amour propre, 
repay service, and give him a new and potent means of influencing 
civilians as well as soldiers. He therefore conceived the idea of the 
Legion of Honor embracing all kinds of service and title to public 
distinction. He also sought a counterpoise to what he had done for 
the clergy and emigrants, and imposed on the members of the Legion 
an oath to defend the Republic and its territory, “equality” and 
the inviolability of national property. But this plan for forming 
an order of chivalry was contested even by the Council of State as 
offensive to that equality which its members were to defend, and 
as a renewal of aristocracy. It only passed the Tribunal and Legis- 
lative Corps by a very small majority, and this after the removal of 
so many of the opposition party. The institution of the Legion 
of Honor was specious, and, despite the opposition it met with in 
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its early days, suits a people who love distinction, despite their 
passion for equality, provided it be not hereditary. 

As for the educational scheme, it was wretched, doing absolutely 
nothing for the primary schools. The state had no share in it. 
The Commune was to provide the buildings when the pupils could 
pay a teacher, thus forsaking the plans of the great assemblies. 
The wisest statesmen desired to sustain in an improved form the 
central schools founded by the Convention; but Bonaparte meant 
to substitute barracks to educate young men for his service, over- 
throwing the vast scheme of studies adopted by the Convention, 
creating only thirty-two lyceums in place of the one hundred cen- 
tral schools, and restoring the old routine of Greek and Latin in 
place of the living languages. He diminished scientific study ; 
suppressed history and philosophy, which were incompatible with 
despotism; and completed his system of secondary instruction by 
creating six thousand scholarships, to be used as means of influence, 
like the ribbon of the Legion of Honor: these scholarships were 
not won by competition, but distributed by the government to the 
children of such as had rendered military or civil service, and the 
pupils of special schools in government pay. As for the education 
of girls, it was not even mentioned. This was perhaps the worst 
institution of the Consulate, and was prepared by Napoleon’s tool, 
the learned but depraved Fourcroy. This, too, was opposed by the 
State Council and by the Tribunal and Legislative Corps, though 
in less degree than the Legion of Honor, which does not speak well 
for those bodies. The only good thing done for education was the 
creation of ten law schools, the necessary consequence of the recent 
codification, and the increase of the medical schools from three to 
SIX. ce x 
Side by side with the polytechnic school founded by the Conven- 
tion, the First Consul created a military school at Fontainebleau, 
and a cavalry school at St. Germain. While thus laboring to de- 
velop instruction in the art of war, he pursued his campaign against 
philosophy, suppressing the moral sciences in lyceums and the 
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the Revolution of 1830. All his measures succeeded, and yet he 
was not content: he wanted to extend his power. His first at- 
tempt failed at the time of Fontanes’ pamphlet, but his fame had 
increased since then. He saw that the moment had arrived; but 
he would fain be divined and forestalled without being forced to 
take the initiative. The great state bodies, docile as they were, 
felt and dreaded his tendency to destroy the last vestiges of the 
Republic and restore the monarchy. Cambacérés interfered once 
more, and when the Amiens treaty was presented to the Tribunal 
and Legislature, he proposed, through the president of the former, 
that the Senate should be invited to give the First Consul some 
token of national gratitude (May 6, 1802). Chabot, the president, 
and many of his colleagues saw nothing in this but an honorary dis- 
play ; but the Senate knew that it meant something more, and its 
chief members tried to make Bonaparte explain what he wanted. He 
thought that they would grant more than he asked. He was wrong. 
The Senate, in spite of everything, dreaded a return to monarchy. 
The president, Tronchet, who connived at the attack on the Tri- 
bunal for fear of worse things, saw‘ how the danger of Napoleon’s 
absolutism was growing, and joined Si¢yés, who was working against 
Cambacérés to gratify his personal spite. The Senate only voted 
to prolong the First Consul’s power for ten years (May 8), with but 
one protesting voice, that of Lanjuinais, who denounced the flagrant 
usurpation that threatened the Republic. This was a last echo of 
the Gironde ringing through the tame assemblies of the Consulate. 
Bonaparte was very angry, having expected more; but Camba- 
cérés calmed him and suggested a mode of evading the question, 
namely, to reply that an extension of power could only be granted 
by the people, and then to make the Council of State dictate the 
formula to be submitted to the people, substituting a life-consulate 
for ten years. This was accordingly done. The Council of State, 
who at heart agreed with the Senate, still obeyed orders, on a 
report from the prefect of police declaring the public discontent 
that Napoleon had not been made consul for life. The Council of 
State even added the First Consul’s right to name his successor. 
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This he thought premature and likely to make trouble, and therefore 
erased it. All the state officials congratulated him on thus accept- 
ing what they never offered, addresses were instigated in various 
quarters, and the administrative machine worked smoothly. Regis- 
ters were opened at the record offices and mayoralties to receive votes, 
and there were three million and a half votes in the affirmative; a 
few thousand only daring to refuse and many abstaining from voting. 
La Fayette registered a “no,” adding that he could. never vote for 
such a measure unless political liberty were assured, and sent the 
First Consul a noble letter, saying that so great a man as he could 


never wish “such a revolution, such victories and bloodshed, sorrows 
and miracles, to result in nothing but his own arbitrary power!” 

La Fayette then ceased the relations he had hitherto maintained 
with the First Consul since his return to France: ’92 protested 
through Lanjuinais; ’89, through La Fayette. 

The satisfactory condition of the country and the brilliant suc- 
cess of the government abroad explain the favorable feeling of the 
many towards Bonaparte. Peace was restored, industry and com- 
merce revived, agriculture was on the increase, as was the popula- 
tion, despite the vast slaughter by civil and foreign war, —a striking 
proof of the benefits of the Revolution. Finances were flourishing, 
the sum-total of public charges not exceeding six hundred and 
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twenty-five millions,—scarcely half the amount paid by France 


4 previous to 89, when France was so much smaller. Bonaparte 
rightly claimed the agency in restoring the safety of travel and 
| order in the finances ; but he had no share in the social restoration 
. that preceded his rule. The masses began to attribute to a single 


man what they owed to the Revolution, and this delusion led to 
lengthy and fatal consequences. 

The Senate counted the popular vote on the proposal they did 
not make, and carried the result to the Tuileries in a body, August 
3, 1802; and the result was proclaimed in the form of a Senatus- 
Consultum, in these terms: “The French people name and the 
Senate proclaim Napoleon Bonaparte First Consul for life.” This 
was the first official use of the prenomen Napoleon, which was soon, 
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in conformity with royal custom, to be substituted for the family 
name of Bonaparte. 

The First Consul, exalted by success, made a lofty reply, saying 
that he was “called by the Great Being from whom all proceed, to 
restore order, justice, and equality to the world.” In this outburst 
of imagination, if not of feeling, carried away by hearing himself 
declared master for life, he may, for an instant, have been sincere 
in the part he assumed; but it is certain that he prepared and cal-. 
culated to increase the excessive power already vested in him. 

The next day various modifications of the Constitution were 
offered to the Council of State. Apparent concessions were made 
to the elective principle, the lists from which officials were chosen 
being replaced by electoral colleges in the arrondissements and 
departments, chosen for life, by universal vote, from the justices 
of the peace (cantons). These colleges were, in future, to present 
candidates for the various offices to the consuls and Council, and 
this feeble concession was largely rewarded. The Senate were 
given the right to interpret and complete the Constitution, to dis- 
solve the Legislature and Tribunal, and, what was even more, to 
break the judgments of tribunals, thus subordinating justice to 
policy. But these extravagant prerogatives could only be used 
at the request of the government. The Senate was limited to 
one hundred and twenty members, forty of whom the First Consul 
was to elect. The Tribunal was reduced to fifty members, and 
condemned to discuss with closed doors, divided into sections. The 
vote on treaties was taken from the Legislature and Tribunal, and 
even the Council of State, Bonaparte’s tool, saw its attributes 
diminished by the creation of a privy council. 

Despotism concentrated more and more. Bonaparte took back 
his refusal to choose his successor, and now claimed that right. 
He also formed a civil list of six millions (nearly double to-day). 
The Senate agreed to everything, and the Senatus-Consultum was 
published August 5, August 15, the First Consul’s birthday was 
solemnly celebrated, old monarchical customs being thus daily 
restored. Bonaparte took up his summer residence at St. Cloud; 
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Malmaison, which had hitherto been his country home, no longer 
being equal to his dignity. The Sunday mass at St. Cloud be- 
came like the royal mass at Versailles, the rendezvous of the new 
ruler’s courtiers. 

The Republic was now but a name. The right to choose his 
successor made Bonaparte a Casar, a Roman emperor. He had 
attained his end. Would he falsely keep the republican title 
of consul, or frankly take the title, as he had the power, of an 
emperor? There was no other question ! | 
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CONSULATE (close). — EXPEDITION TO SAN DOMINGO. —RUPTURE OF THE 
PEACE OF AMIENS. — CAMP AT BOULOGNE. — TRIAL OF MOREAU. — 
MURDER OF DUKE D’ENGHIEN. — BONAPARTE PROCLAIMED EMPEROR. 


Brumaire, Year X., to Prairial, Year XII. —November, 1801, to June, 1804. 


AVING traced the course of domestic events up to the 
ils establishment of the Consulate for life, we must turn 
back a few months and survey Bonaparte’s foreign policy. 

He had conceived a plan for raising the colonial power of France, 
so great towards the middle of the eighteenth century, so cruelly 
lessened by the cowardice and incapacity of the government of 
Louis XV., and almost destroyed by the war and the revolution- 
ary crisis in the Antilles. The restoration of Louisiana by Spain, 
and her cession of the eastern part of San Domingo, mark Bona- 
parte’s first step towards this new end. This end could only be 
attained within modest bounds. Two conditions were requisite, — 
first, the maintenance of peace with England ; and second, the recog- 
nition by a compromise, at an opportune time, of the existing 
condition of San Domingo. After frightful calamities, order was 
restored to the French or most fertile portion of that beautiful 
island, by the energy and ability of a negro, Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, who gloriously gave the lie to the prejudice which brands 
the blacks as an utterly inferior race. Driving the English and 
their allies, the emigrant creoles, from the island, he established 
a dictatorship, which he used to the best advantage; bringing the 
freed blacks back to work, organizing an army, rebuilding burned 
houses, and doing even more,— recalling the fugitive whites, and 
restoring their property to such as returned, on condition that they 
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shared the products of their land with the negroes who cultivated 
it. He had at once an ambition justified by his rare capacity, and 
a sincere devotion to the liberty of his long-oppressed people. He 
chose to remain at the head of the country which he had rescued 
from chaos; but he preserved his affection for France, which pro- 
claimed the freedom of the blacks, while England kept up slavery 
in her colonies. He ruled in the name of France, and under the 
tricolored flag; in the name of France, he took possession of Spanish 
San Domingo and united it to the French portion, in conformity 
with the treaty between France and Spain. He refused the Eng- 
lish offer to acknowledge him king of the island, and, after the 
annexation of the two parts of San Domingo, published, through 
a colonial council, a constitution, making him governor-general for 
life, which constitution he submitted to the approval of France. 
A great admirer of the genius of Bonaparte, he wrote him a letter 
on this subject with the following naively egotistical address: 
“The chief of the blacks to the chief of the whites.” 

This changed, in point of fact, French supremacy to a sort of 
protectorate ; but Napoleon would have done well to accept it on 
two conditions: 1st, that France retained her commercial advan- 
tages in San Domingo; 2d, that the black republic should aid 
France in case of war. But his imperious spirit would not brook 
conditions: he must be master, or ruin all in the attempt. A 
stranger to the ideas of the eighteenth century, he regretted the 
old colonial society, and could not imagine the restoration of the 
colonies without the restoration of slavery, which he was resolved 
to maintain in Martinique and the other islands given back to 
him by England; he meant to do the same by Guadeloupe, although 
he denied it, and he decided to begin by putting down the power 
of the blacks in San Domingo, and retaining the right to go farther 
when the time came. He therefore determined to send an army 
of twenty or twenty-five thousand men under his brother-in-law, 
General Leclerc, to San Domingo, composing the expedition chiefly 
of veterans from the army of the Rhine, whose republican senti- 
ments troubled him. He added to them many of those brave Poles 
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who, after the recent dismemberment of their land, had placed 
themselves at the service of France, greatly embarrassing the First 
Consul in his relations with Russia and Prussia. He gave Leclerc 
a letter flattering Toussaint to persuade him to yield, offering him 
a lieutenant’s commission in Leclere’s army, and confirming the 
rank of black officers and generals and the freedom of the negroes ; 
but at the same time he ordered Leclerc to bring Toussaint and all 
the black leaders to France, whether they would or not. 

The French expedition reached the northern shore of the island 
in January, 1801, and was desperately resisted by Toussaint and 
his blacks. The war began by the burning of the lovely town 
of Cap, which L’Ouverture had built up from ruin. Desolation 
overspread the land; newly restored prosperity was drowned in 
blood and flames. The mad daring of the negroes was impotent 
before the matchless soldiers of the Rhine, and after three months 
of fierce contest, the black leaders submitted in turn. Toussaint 
himself laid down his arms at last; but Leclerc could not obey his 
orders. To make peace, he was forced to leave Toussaint’s officers 
in command of their troops, simply uniting them to the French 
army, and the great chief himself remained in the country, going 
back to private life. He was not, however, resigned to defeat, 
neither he nor his men having any faith in the promises of Bona- 
parte’s lheutenant. News from Guadeloupe confirmed their fears ; 
the mulattoes who had defended that island against England were 
shamefully persecuted, and slavery was soon restored, although 
Bonaparte declared at the opening of the legislative session of 1801 
that Guadeloupe “ was free, and should remain so.” 

Yellow fever, the scourge of the tropics, broke out in the French 
army at the Antilles, and raged with great fury. Toussaint foresaw 
that disease would do what the courage of the blacks could not 
effect, and prepared to resume arms. Leclerc, advised of his plan, 
entrapped, arrested, and sent him to France, and the First Consul 
was cruel enough to imprison this child of the tropics on the snowy 
peaks of the Jura, where he died a year afterwards. The yellow 
fever avenged him whom a historian (Lanfrey) justly calls “the 
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hero of the black race.” Leclerc, Richepanse, the hero of Hohen- 
linden, and the flower of the French officers, all perished, sacrificed 
to an enterprise against which their whole past protested. 

The blacks rebelled throughout French San Domingo, and Le- 
clere’s successor, Rochambeau, brave but passionate, and imbued 
with the old colonial prejudices, made matters worse by maltreating 
the mulattoes, who, at first faithful to France, ended by joining the 
blacks.’ In vain the First Consul doubled the army: whole divis- 
ions melted before the yellow fever like wax in the sun, and their 
vemnants were forced to shut themselves up in a few strongholds ; 
and when, early in 1803, things grew dark on the English shore, 
the loss of San Domingo seemed inevitable. 

While makiug this expedition, doomed to so fatal an end, Bona- 
parte continued his haughty policy on the European continent. 
By article second of the Lunéville treaty France and Austria mu- 
tually guaranteed the independence of the Dutch, Swiss, Cisalpine, 
and Ligurian republics, and their freedom in the adoption of what- 
ever form of government they saw fit to choose. Bonaparte inter- 
preted this article by substituting for independence his own more 
or less direct rule in those republics. Austria might have pro- 
tested, but was exhausted and reduced to silence for a time, and 
England was most anxious for peace. Bonaparte, therefore, has- 
tened to carry out his projects at this favorable moment. During 
the negotiations preceding the Amiens treaty he stirred up a revo- 
lution in Holland. That country had a Directory and two Cham- 
bers, as in the French Constitution of year III. and he wished 
to impose a new constitution on the Chambers, putting them more 
into his power; they refused, and he expelled them by means of 
the Directory, whom he had won over to his side. The Dutch 
Directory, in this imitation of November 9, was sustained by 
French troops, occupying Holland under Augereau, now reconciled 
to Bonaparte (September, 1801). The new Constitution was put to 
popular vote. A certain number voted against it. The majority 
did not vote. Silence was taken for consent, and the new Constitu- 
tion was proclaimed October 17, 1801; Bonaparte declared a month 
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later that the “Dutch desired to change their institutions, and 
to adopt a new constitution. The government,” he added, “rec- 
ognized it perforce, it being the will of an independent people.” 
The English government protested, but did not resist. 

At the same time he imposed on the Cisalpine republic, but 
without conflict or opposition, a constitution even more anti-liberal 
than the French one of year VIII.; the president who there re- 
placed the First Consul having supreme power. But who was to 
be that president? The Cisalpines for an instant were simple 
enough to think that they could choose an Italian: they decided 
on Count Melzi, well known in the Milanese. They were soon 
undeceived, when Bonaparte called Cisalpine delegates to Lyons in 
midwinter. These delegates were landowners, scholars, and mer- 
chants, some hundreds in number, and his agents explained to them 
that none but Bonaparte “was worthy to govern their republic or 
able to maintain it.’ They eagerly offered him the presidency, 
which he accepted in lofty terms, and took Melzi for vice-president 
(January 25, 1802). Italian patriots were consoled for this subjec- 
tion by the change of name from Cisalpine to Italian Republic, 
which seemed to promise the unity of Italy. Bonaparte threw out 
this hope, never meaning to gratify it. His direct seizure of the 
Cisalpine government made an impression in England, Austria, 
and elsewhere; but he authoritatively waived all question in the 
matter at the conference opened at Amiens to conclude peace, 
writing to his envoy that “all such subjects were utterly foreign to 
the discussion with England.” England did not insist, neither 
wishing to approve nor to oppose. Bonaparte tried to win her recog- 
nition of the new constitutions of states governed by him. She 
refused. “Since England,” he wrote (February 21, 1802), “refuses 
to recognize these new states, she loses the right to meddle with 
their affairs, or to complain of their incorporation with France.” 
And he declared his intention to close the ports of Holland, Italy, 
and even Spain to such English merchandise as was not received in 
France. Here were the germg of fresh quarrels with England, and 
a clear cause for ruptury, even before peace was signed. However, 
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the English minister was really anxious for peace, and Bonaparte 
wished it too, for a time at least. He agreed to send an agent to 
England to make a commercial arrangement. It must be confessed 
that it was a difficult matter; France had recently introduced the 
manufacture of cotton and developed the iron trade; Bonaparte 
refused to sacrifice those branches of industry which were in no 
state to bear rivalry with England. The English, on their side, 
refused to receive French silks, for similar reasons, or to sacrifice 
their connection with Portugal by receiving French wines to rival 
the Portuguese. 

Bonaparte was right in protecting home industry, but he exagger- 
ated protection into prohibition, which takes away all stimulus and 
spirit of progress by forbidding emulation. By his irritable humor 
he also excited another difference with England. Certain English 
papers attacked his policy of invasion ; French emigrants went 
further, and published at London slanderous pamphlets against the 
First Consul and his family, in the style of those formerly issued 
against Marie Antoinette. Some few royalist bishops who did not 
accept the concordat, several great emigrant nobles grouped about 
Count d’Artois, a handful of Chowan leaders (George Cadoudal and 
others), intrigued, plotted, and sent agents from London to Nor- 
mandy and Brittany to stir up the natives. These proceedings were 
quite impotent, and hardly deserved to alarm a government so strong 
as that of Napoleon. The only serious thing was the discovery, dis- 
cussion, and denunciation by the English journals of all the secret 
plans of consular ambition. Bonaparte demanded that they should 
be silenced, that the French pamphleteers should be given over 
to him in virtue of the extradition law, and that the emigrants 
should be driven from England. The first claim was senseless. 
The English government could not and would not suppress the 
liberty of the press to please him, and replied that newspapers were 
answerable only to courts of justice. As to the pamphleteers and 
emigrants, the case was different. It would have been disgraceful 
to give them up, but it was right to expel them if they abused 
English hospitality; but the minister, Addington, dared not or 
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would not do this, and thus let loose Pitt’s potent party against 
himself. He dared not even withdraw from Cadoudal and his 
men the subsidies which they used to plot against France. 

Haughty notes to the English government, and ageressive articles 
against England dictated to the Moniteur, and often written by his 
own hand, attest Bonaparte’s rage. Throwing aside all caution, he 
announced the annexation to France of Piedmont and the island 
of Elba, by which he ruled the Tuscan Sea (September, 1802). His 
friendship with Russia and hold on Germany made him bold 
towards England. It had been agreed, in consequence of the cession 
of the left bank of the Rhine, that the lay princes of Germany 
should be repaid for the land thus yielded, at the expense of the 
kingdoms subject to ecclesiastical princes from the Middle Ages, the 
latter thus disappearing from the Germanic body. The French 
Revolution, therefore, did more than the German reform of the six- 
teenth century. 

The German princes could not agree on any amicable division of 
their spoils. Austria and Prussia fought for the choice morsels; Ba- 
varia and the other minor states claimed their part; and the weak 
and the small were in danger of destruction in the greedy conflict. 
Bonaparte excited one prince against another in the hope of being 
made mediator, which did indeed happen; and he laid down the law 
to them, directly joining the Emperor of Russia in his arbitration. 
Czar Alexander, thus flattered, played a scarcely honorable part. 
Napoleon favored Prussia against Austria, then made concessions to 
the latter, and after long and irksome debate the Diet of Ratisbon 
voted the new Germanic pact (February 25, 1803). France did not 
guarantee this as formally as she had done that established in 1648 
by the peace of Westphalia; but Bonaparte ruled Germany far more 
than Richelieu and Mazarin had done. <A skilful mediator in Ger- 
many, he acted as master in Switzerland as well as Italy and Hol- 
land. Since Switzerland had ceased to be the scene of war, she 
had been given over to agitation, fluctuating between revolutionary 
democracy and the old aristocracy joined to the retrograde democ- 
racy of the small Catholic cantons. Modern democracy was at 
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strife with itself, the moderate party wanting a federative republic 
and equality of cantons, while the ultras aimed at a unitary republic, 
for which they were ill adapted. Bonaparte encouraged the strife, 
that Switzerland might call him in as arbiter. Suddenly, late in 
July, 1802, he withdrew his troops, which had occupied Switzerland 
ever since 1798. Civil war broke out at once; the smaller Catholic 
cantons and the aristocrats of Berne and Zurich overthrew the 
government established at Berne by the moderate democrats. The 
government retired to Lausanne, and the country was thus divided. 

Bonaparte then announced that he would not suffer a Swiss 
counter-revolution, and that if the parties could not agree he must 
mediate between them. He summoned the insurrectional powers 
of Berne to dissolve, and invited all citizens who had held office 
in the central Swiss government within three years, to meet at 
Paris and confer with him, announcing that thirty thousand men 
under General Ney were ready to support his mediation. The demo- 
eratic government at Lausanne were willing to receive the French ; 
the aristocratic government at Berne, anxious to restore the Aus- 
trians, appealed to European powers, who replied by silence, 
England only protesting against French interference. The English 
minister, urged on by Pitt’s party, offered the Bernese government 
money, and even proposed a secret subsidy to Austria, if she would 
defend the Swiss. Bonaparte responded to the English protest by 
so extraordinary a letter that his chargé d’affaires at London dared 
not communicate it verbatim. It said that, if England succeeded 
in drawing the continental powers into her cause, the result would 
be to force France to “conquer Europe! Who knows how long it 
would take the First Consul to revive the Empire of the West ?” 
(October 23, 1802.) 

Austria did not accept England’s offer, and there was slight 
resistance to Ney’s troops in Switzerland. All the politicians of 
the new democracy and some of the aristocrats went to Paris at the 
First Consul’s summons. He did not treat their country as he had 
Holland and Italy, but gave her, instead of a vain show of institu- 
tions, a constitution imposing on the different parties a specious 
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compromise, preventing alike a return to the old régime and a 
unitary republic, and forming a federative republic whose central 
government was reduced to the necessary minimum, each canton 
governing itself according to its particular customs. Local aristoc- 
racy recovered much of its quondam power, but the populations, 
once subject, retained their equality with those once supreme. 
Switzerland was dependent on France in regard to general policy, 
and was bound to furnish her with troops; but, at least, she admin- 
istered her own affairs (January, 1803). 

Meantime there was a debate in London. The speech from the 
crown at the opening of Parliament (November 23, 1803), though 
proposing armaments, still spoke of preserving peace. The Pittites 
attacked the ministry; and Fox, the leader of the old opposition, 
who had recently visited France, where he was welcomed by Bona- 
parte, came to the latter’s defence, showing that events subsequent to 
the Amiens treaty were but the results of it, and that nothing obliged 
England to make war. Public opinion in England was not_pre- 
pared to resume hostilities ; the ministry struggled to keep peace, and 
Bonaparte seconded their efforts, having no interest in immediate 
war. Envoys were sent and well received by both sides, and confi- 
dence revived in both countries. The dark spot in the horizon was 
Malta, which the English had failed to evacuate as they promised. 
Hitherto there had been excuses for delay; the Amiens treaty 
agreed that the order of the Knights of Malta should be restored 
and the island returned to them. Talleyrand, the skilful but negli- 
gent French minister of foreign affairs, did not press the European 
powers to give their promised warranty of security to Malta, but at 
last Russia and Prussia sent in theirs, and England had no pretext 
left for remaining, until Bonaparte provided one, with strange over- 
sight, unless he wished for war. He published in the Moniteur of 
January 30, 1803, a report from Colonel Sebastiani, who had been 
sent on an Egyptian and Syrian mission. The English allies of the 
Turks were still in Egypt, though the Amiens treaty obliged them 
to leave, which they soon did, and Sebastiani’s report was very 


severe on them, seeming like the preface to a new French expedi- 
tion to Egypt. 
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All England sent forth a cry. Addington, who had never dreamed 
of breaking his promise in regard to Malta, refused to surrender that 
island, unless satisfaction were rendered for so offensive a publica~ 
tion, and guaranties given of Napoleon’s intentions towards Egypt. 
The latter suddenly changed base, sent for the English ambassador, 
Lord Whitworth, and made him a most singular offer. “ You torment 
me incessantly,” said he. “Do you want peace? Evacuate Malta. 
Are you for war? We will fight you until one nation perishes. I 
will unite one hundred and fifty thousand men in a single flotilla, 
and bear down on England!” But at the same time he counted all 
the difficulties and dangers of such a task, the chances of success 
being less than those of defeat; all this to show that he would 
not attempt this rash scheme unless England forced him to it. He 
closed: “You have a navy which I could not equal in ten years 
with every resource at my command; but I have five hundred thou- 
sand men ready to march where I lead them. If you are lord of 
the seas, I am lord of the land. Let us rather unite than quarrel, 
and settle the destinies of the world together.” (February 18.) 
Before the impression made on England was known, a fresh event 
occurred. February 21, 1803, the annual report on the condition of 
the Republic was presented to the Legislative Corps. The govern- 
ment in it used most lofty language, saying that two parties dis- 
puted the power in England; that one seemed determined to keep 
the peace, while the other had sworn deadly hatred to France ; “ let 
us hope for peace, but, if the war party win the day, it shall not 
drag other nations into new leagues, and, —the government declares 
it with just pride, —single-handed, England cannot now struggle 
against France.” 

At the same time, Bonaparte sent to demand a definite explana- 
tion from England in regard to the evacuation of Malta. It was 
madness to use such terms to a brave and haughty nation, whom 
he deemed potent enough to divide the world with him, and the 
unanimous voice of England was: “ We will show him that we can 
struggle single-handed with France!” The English government 
returned boast for boast, and announced military preparations to 
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Parliament in response to those of France (March 8). On hearing 
this, the First Consul had a violent scene with Lord Whitworth in 
presence of the diplomatic body, declaring that England had broken 
her promise to evacuate Malta (March 13). Thenceforth he thought 
only of war, sending aides-de-camp to Russia and Prussia to dis- 
pose them in his favor, beginning preparations on a vast scale for a 
descent on England, and giving up his schemes for restoring colonial 
power, already so compromised at San Domingo, and incompatible 
with naval war. Against the advice of the secretary of the navy, 
Admiral Decrés, he sold Louisiana to the United States to gain 
money without a loan, and the splendid Mississippi basin was thus 
annexed to the American republic, greatly increasing its power. 
English negotiations were not yet broken off; Talleyrand did his 
best to prolong them, and Bonaparte, wishing to gain time, agreed. 
England insisted on keeping Malta, April 13, and, in an ultimatum 
sent April 23, claimed the French evacuation of Holland and Swit- 
zerland, and an indemnity for the King of Sardinia in place of 
Piedmont. Talleyrand made a final effort, suggesting a middle 
course: to put Malta as a deposit in the Czar Alexander’s hands, 
until the conclusion of differences between France and England. 
The English minister refused. The First Consul offered to grant 
Malta to England for an indefinite period, on condition of French 
reoccupation of the Gulf of Taranto in Naples. England refused, 
and the ambassadors on both sides were recalled. 

Thus began the war destined to become universal; it was to im- 
pose on England unheard-of efforts and sacrifices, and to close, after 
extraordinary success for French arms, by reverses no less prodigious. 
At first the wrong was wholly on Bonaparte’s side; but in the end 
it was the wounded pride of England that refused to compromise. 
For the liberty of other nations she cared as little as Bonaparte ; 
the war having no other object than conquest, and beginning on 
both sides with violence, contrary to the rights of nations. The 
English, without any declaration of war, seized French trading- 
vessels in French waters, and the First Consul ordered the arrest 
of all Englishmen over eighteen and under sixty found on French 
soil. 
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The first consequence of the war was the loss of San Domingo. 
English squadrons went to the aid of the blacks against the remnant 
of French troops, and after an obstinate and vain struggle, the last 
posts of French San Domingo yielded, and the ships which tried to 
escape with the few remaining troops fell into the hands of the 
English, or were swallowed up by, the sea. In this wicked and un- 
reasonable attempt to restore the old colonial rule, twenty generals 
and more than thirty thousand men perished. Ferrand, a French 
general, held his own in the Spanish portion of the island, until 
1810, when he was forced to submit to the black leader, Christophe. 

Bonaparte’s sole thought was to realize his threat to Lord Whit- 
worth. Not aspiring to make the French fleet rival the English, 
he resolved to risk life and fortune in the rash scheme, as he him- 
self called it, of a descent on England. His plan of attack was, to 
build in the chief French rivers and canals a multitude of flatboats, 
for oars and sails, capable of carrying one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, ten thousand horses, and four hundred cannon to send 
these boats down to the sea, skirt the coast in them, and collect 
them at the point nearest England; then to set sail with his 
army on this vast flotilla, choosing a favorable moment either in 
summer weather or winter fogs. There were perhaps nine chances 
out of ten that the winds, waves, and English fleets would ruin this 
expedition, but the tenth chance remained, and Bonaparte risked 
his fortune on it. Once resolved, he did all that human skill could 
do to perfect his plan. While the transport-ships were building, 
six divisions of twenty-five thousand men each, who were to form 
the attacking army, were encamped on the sea-coast from Holland 
to Bayonne. The French army was increased to four hundred and 
eighty thousand men, to enable it to oppose any diversion that 
England might excite on the Continent. Great sums of money 
were of course requisite to defray such operations, and the budget 
was increased by eighty-nine millions in March, 1803, but that was 
not enough; it was evident that at least one hundred millions 
would be required annually. The sale of Louisiana provided a part, 
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States, and the administration procured a number of patriotic 
gifts from various departments and towns, amounting to thirty or 
forty millions in money and naval supplies, to be spread through 
two years. The First Consul thus reaped the first-fruits of the 
concordat; the bishops sided with the prefects, and their charges 
against England were issued simultaneously with the administra- 
tive addresses, those of them fed and lodged by English bounty 
during their emigration being most bitter against that land. The 
movement, forced at first, soon gained strength. By dint of repeat- 
ing that all the wrongs were on England’s side, the people ended by 
believing it. . 

The First Consul, unwilling to increase the taxes, procured the 
surplus funds needed at the expense of his allies and protégés. 
Spain owed him military aid by treaty; this was not required, but 
was changed to a subsidy of seventy-two millions. The Spanish 
government resisting the demand, the First Consul employed to- 
wards the weak King Charles IV. and Godoy, the queen’s favorite 
and the real king, violent and offensive measures, which succeeded 
for a time, but must needs have evil results. Portugal was forced to 
pay a subsidy of sixteen millions. As for Holland, she was obliged 
to take an active share in the war, to maintain an army of eighteen 
thousand French and sixteen thousand Dutch, and furnish a squadron 
and transport-fleet. Genoa was to give money, soldiers, and sailors ; 
Tuscany was also engaged in the war; Switzerland was poor, and 
Bonaparte required no money from her, but twenty thousand men. 
A French corps entered Naples, and occupied the Gulf of Taranto, 
and the King of Naples was obliged to support them. Another corps, 
numbering thirty thousand, invaded Hanover, the domain of the 
Elector of Hanover (that is, George ILI. of England), and lived on 
that country. By thus imposing sacrifices on his neighbors, Bona- 
parte contrived not sensibly to augment the expenses of France, 
or to contract a loan; but he sowed seeds of discord throughout 
Europe, and completed the disaffection of his allies. He still hoped 
to obtain not only the neutrality of the great powers, but the sup- 
port of Russia and the alliance of Prussia. He again tried to flatter 
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the czar; and when Alexander offered to mediate for him, he replied 
by asking him to act, not as simple mediator, but as arbiter, declar- 
ing himself ready for great concessions, if hostilities were instantly 
suspended (June 18, 1803). But Alexander required him not to 
meddle with Naples or Hanover, not then invaded, to which he 
answered that he must comply with the necessities of the war ex- 
cited against him. The czar maintained his protests, and repeated 
his offer of simple mediation, which Bonaparte refused, and they 
remained on cool terms (August, 1803). His relations with Prussia 
also became less friendly, as her government witnessed the invasion 
of Hanover with much displeasure. The Prussian king offered 
German neutrality in return for the reduction of the French army 
in Hanover to the smallest number possible, and the evacuation 
of the port of Cuxhaven, occupied by France, although it was a 
dependency of Hamburg, not Hanover. Bonaparte needed that port 
to close the Elbe to English trade, and already united to his scheme 
for invading England a plan for a “continental blockade,” to close 
all Europe to English commerce, and therefore refused, offering to 
cede Hanover to Prussia in return for her alliance. Prussia wanted 
nothing so much as the annexation of Hanover; but she could not 
decide to engage so rashly or so deeply in French alliance against a 
possible triple alliance of England, Austria, and Prussia. Bonaparte 
thus failed in all his negotiations. 

England, meantime, made the same vast preparations for defence 
which France did for attack. She already had one hundred and 
thirty thousand regular troops and seventy thousand militia, to 
whom she added a reserve of fifty thousand men by conscription, a 


‘new method for her; a Parliamentary bill then granted the ministry 


power to enlist all able-bodied men between the ages of seventeen 
and fifty-five. These men, called volunteers, but really answering 
to the French draft of 1793, amounted by the end of 1803 to 
three hundred and eighty thousand in England, and more than 
eighty thousand in Ireland. As for the navy, it was limited to 
one hundred and twenty thousand sailors. The ships of the line 
numbered more than one hundred; the frigates, corvettes, and brigs, 
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several hundred; and a swarm of gunboats and advice-boats guarded 
the coast, and bore the admiralty’s orders from place to place. The 
government contracted a loan of three hundred millions, and Parlia- 
ment added an equal sum to the excise and income tax. 

Bonaparte lost no time; Boulogne was still his point of attack, 
and here vast works were carried on with feverish zeal. A dock was 
dug, and the bed of the Liane (the river whose mouth forms the 
harbor of Boulogne) deepened, to receive more than half the fleet ; 
other docks being provided for transports hard by at Ambleteuse, 
Mincreux, and Etaples. Three forts were built, — two upon rocky 
points, and the third, mid-water, to protect the harbor of Boulogne. 
Five hundred cannon, distributed thickly along the hills, com- 
manded the far-off sea, and kept the enemy at a distance. The 
troops were put to work as they arrived, and skilful measures were 
taken to unite the two thousand and some hundred transport-ships 
built at various points. Late in September, 1803, two divisions of 
transports sailing from Dunkirk repulsed an English attack, and 
gained the port of Boulogne with the aid of a third division which 
came out to meet them. This good beginning encouraged them, 
and other transports set out from all the Channel ports between St. 
Malo and St. Valery-sur-Somme, protected by flying batteries, fixed 
batteries, and detachments of cavalry stationed along the shore, one 
thousand vessels reaching Boulogne in safety between October and 
December. The troops feared nothing, and even the most experi- 
enced began to hope. The First Consul expected to take the field 
in the spring of 1804, but important events turned his attention to 
France. 

The two great foes, the First Consul and the English government, 
—which had returned to Pitt’s way of thinking, although he had 
no official position, — employed secret as well as open weapons 
against each other, Bonaparte being in correspondence with Irish 
malcontents, and trying to renew the revolt of the “ United Irish- 
men,” and the English favoring the emigrant plots now springing 
up in a new form. While the Pretender, “Louis XVIII,” lived 
in retirement at Versailles, content to watch and wait, his brother, 
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Count d’ Artois, was at London, active, away from danger, and sur- 
rounded by the boldest spirits of his party. Whatever their dreams 
may have been, they did not extend to the possibility of renewing 
the Vendéan war, but limited themselves to another idea: unable 
to resist the First Consul’s government in France, they resolved to 
attack his person. Among them was a man who had shown as 
much intelligence as daring in the partisan war, — Cadoudal, the 
Breton leader. It was probably he who planned the assembling 
in Paris of a band of desperate men, to attack the First Consul and 
his usual cavalry escort on their way to Malmaison or St. Cloud. 
He always denied that he suggested the use of the infernal ma- 
chine, piquing himself on a sort of chivalry. He wished to slay 
the First Consul in open combat, and declared that one of the 
princes, either D’Artois or his young son, the Duke of Berri, worked 
with him. Even if the strange plan succeeded, Bonaparte’s mur- 
derers would not be masters of France. They must think for the 
morrow. The royalist conspirators could not hide the fact that 
the republicans in Paris were stronger than they, unless they could 
win some illustrious general or noted statesman to their side. An 
ex-Septembrist, Méhée by name, who had been proscribed at the 
time of the infernal machine, but whose sentence was commuted 
to imprisonment at Oléron, and who had escaped to England, now 
suggested an alliance between the royalists and revolutionary foes 
of Bonaparte. But the conspirators did not address themselves 
to the few remaining Jacobins. They aimed higher. The only 
general whose military fame approached that of Bonaparte, Moreau, 
lived in retirement, soured and discontented, at odds with the First 
Consul, and bitterly regretting his share in November 9. The 
emigrants had in hand Pichegru, who had escaped from Guiana 
to England, and plotted to reconcile these two and draw the former 
into their alliance. 

Moreaw’s only faults were his share in November 9 and his pre- 
vious delay to lay his proofs of Pichegru’s treachery before the 
Directory ; the latter he did not repent like the former. But it is 
a negative vice not to hate evil, and when skilful agents mentioned 
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Pichegru, he seemed to have forgotten that man’s crimes, and only 
to remember his own obligations to him, his military services and 
his misfortunes, saying that he would gladly open the way for his 
return to France. An intriguing spirit, named Lajolais, amplified 
and altered Moreau’s words, and told the emigrant leaders that he 
was disposed to treat with Pichegru for the Bourbon restoration. 
They thought all won, and sent off Cadoudal and a few picked men 
to prepare the blow. All accessible points of the coast were carefully 
guarded, but an English brig landed them at night at the foot of 
the steep cliff of Biville, between Dieppe and Tréport, and accom- 
plices lowered a rope from above, by which Georges and his com- 
panions clambered to the top (August 21, 1803), and reached Paris 
safely. Once there, he found that things did nct look so well as 
they imagined in London. He remained there for some months, 
and Pichegru, with some of the emigrant leaders, at last resolved 
to try the same plan (January 16, 1804), It was agreed that the 
signal for the princes to follow should be given by one of the party, 
Marquis de Riviére. The police were in the secret, Méhée being in 
their service, and several emigrant agents were arrested and kept in 
prison without trial lest the rest should take the alarm. Proceedings 
were opened against them shortly after Pichegru landed, and one of 
them revealed the landing-place, which Méhée had not known. 
The First Consul at once sent a trusty man, Colonel Savary, to 
watch the Biville cliffs and arrest any who landed. He was deter- 
mined to terrify his enemies by a great example, and to shoot every 
Bourbon who set foot in France. The princes were doubtless 
warned, for none landed. This plot occupied Bonaparte’s whole 
attention, and to discover all its branches he employed a vast 
system of spies at home and abroad; Fouché, no longer minister 
of police, devoting himself to the matter. The ex-director of La 
Vendée, the negotiator of the concordat, Bernier, now bishop of 
Orleans, watched his old friends the Chouans for Bonaparte ; and 
Méhée, who had gone into Germany, labored to extract the secrets 
of the emigrants from the English ministers at petty German 
courts. 
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Bonaparte was enraged at missing the prince for whom he lay in 
wait at Biville, but he was still more anxious about another foe. 
Letters seized on some of the captured emigrant agents betrayed 
indirect relations between Pichegru and Moreau; and though there 
was nothing compromising the latter, Bonaparte was seized with a 
wild desire to ruin him. Cadoudal’s under-officer, Bouvet de Lozier, 
was now arrested; he tried to kill himself, and failing, made full 
confession. He declared that Lajolais told “ the prince ” (D’ Artois) 
that Moreau was ready to work for the Bourbons; but that Piche- 
gru was in Paris, and had had several interviews with Moreau, 
who refused to stir for any king, intending, if the First Consul 
were put out of the way, to take the reins of government himself. 
This resolve, he said, showed Cadoudal and the royalists that there 
was no hope for them. Bonaparte at once convened in secret 
council the consuls his colleagues and the ministry. Moreau was 
arrested next day. Regnier, the minister of justice, urged him to 
seek the First Consul and confess, but he refused, and on the 17th 
of February, Regnier read a report on his arrest to the Senate, Legis- 
lature, and Tribunal. His brother, a member of the Tribunal, indig- 
nantly protested against the “slander” lavished on his brother, and 
demanded his trial “by his natural judges and not by a special 
court.” The assembly preserved a gloomy silence. 

The First Consul was at first disposed to grant the request; but 
he found that public opinion was for Moreau, and feared that 
he might be acquitted. He did not refer the case to a council 
of war, but sought a medium course. The special law in which 
Daunou denounced the restoration of tyranny, authorized the sus- 
pension of jury DE Sunatus-ConsuLtuM. This law was used, and 
Moreau was tried, without jury, by the criminal court of the Seine 
(February 25). The administrative machine was set in motion 
against him as it had been against England. The state bodies 
expressed their devotion to the First Consul; the Tribunal alone, 
maimed ag it was, retaining its dignity. Its president plainly ex- 
pressed his doubts of the “ denunciation ” of which Moreau was the 
object. Bonaparte betrayed great anger at this step. Addresses 
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were instigated in the army, as well; the majority of military 
leaders inveighing against Moreau. But all this was factitious, and 
had no echo in public opinion. 

February 28, a law was passed condemning to death any who 
should shelter Pichegru, Cadoudal, or their accomplices. The bar- 
riers were closed, and orders were issued to shoot any one attempt- 
ing to pass. Pichegru was arrested that very day, and soon after, 
the two brothers Polignac and the Marquis de Riviére. Cadoudal, 
the first to arrive, was the last to be captured. As wily as he was 
daring, he outwitted the police a hundred times, and none of his 
protectors betrayed him. The 9th of March, the house in which 
he was concealed being surrounded, he jumped into a carriage and 
fled, pursued by the police. He shot two, but passers-by seized 
and arrested him. Two days previous, Moreau wrote to the First 
Consul, telling him the true story of his relations with Pichegru, 
and his firm refusal to enter into the royalist conspiracy ; a friend 
of Bonaparte explaining that such a letter to his old companion 
in arms would stop proceedings against him. Bonaparte sent the 
letter into court as evidence. He wished to lower Moreau and 
to destroy him as a politician, but not to kill him. He insisted 
on terrifying the royalist party by the execution of one of their 
princes; and though he missed the one who was to come from 
England, he had his hand on another in Germany, in the shape 
of the Duke d’Enghien, the grandson of the old prince of Condé, 
who had lived for some time at Ettenheim, in Baden, with a young 
Princess de Rohan, whom he had secretly married. The First Con- 
sul sent an under-officer of gendarmes in disguise to spy upon 
him, who reported that he went several times to Strasburg in com- 
pany with Dumouriez. Bonaparte decided to arrest him on the 
soil of Baden and condemn him by a council of war. The Second 
Consul, Cambacérés, usually so yielding, vainly remonstrated, point- 
ing out the dangerous effect at home and abroad of such a breach 
of the rights of nations. Bonaparte did not heed him, but sent 
a regiment of dragoons to arrest the duke. His papers revealed no 
relations with the French conspirators, nor was Dumouriez with 
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him, but a certain Marquis de Thumery, so that this attack on 
international law had no excuse. But Bonaparte had gone too far 
to draw back, and D’Enghien was taken to Paris and imprisoned 
at Vincennes (March 20); Murat, commander of the Parisian forces, 
being ordered by consular decree to form a military commission for 
his trial. 

Bonaparte shut himself up at Malmaison to escape prayers in his 
victim’s favor. Murat hastened thither and tried to make him 
recall his decision, but Bonaparte rebuffed him, and even repulsed 
the petitions of his wife, Josephine, telling her that she knew noth- 
ing about politics, and that women ought to hold their tongues. He 
charged his tool, Colonel Savary, with the execution of the fatal 
affair, ordering that, if the prisoner asked to see him, the request 
should be refused, and sentence carried out at once. 

D’Enghien was questioned towards midnight and demanded, as 
Bonaparte foresaw, to be brought before him. Bonaparte’s story 
at St. Helena, that the duke wrote offering to serve under him and 
that Talleyrand intercepted the letter, is utterly false, and invented 
by him to remove responsibility from himself. At two o’clock in 
the morning the prisoner was taken before the military commis- 
sion at Vincennes, composed of colonels of the garrison of Paris 
and presided over by General Hullin, one of the takers of the Bas- 
tille. The prisoner’s attitude was dignified; he briefly denied all 
complicity with Dumouriez and Pichegru, but acknowledged, what 
every one knew, that he had held a command in the emigrant 
corps. Haullin, anxious to save him, suggested reticence or promises 
for the future ; but D’Enghien declared that he was ready to repeat 
what he had done, and his judges sentenced him, ignorant of the 
fact that what would have been a severe but legal sentence had 
he been taken in France or in battle, was murder when he was 
fraudulently seized on foreign soil. He renewed his request to see 
Napoleon, and his judges consented; but Savary told them that they 
had played their part, and led the prisoner away to the castle-moat, 
where a platoon of gendarmes was posted. His sentence was read 
aloud close by a ready-made grave. He gave an officer a lock of 
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his hair for his beloved wife, and bared his breast to the balls. 
This piece of cold-blooded barbarity, recalling the Reign of Ter- 
ror, without the sincerity and dangers of °93, produced a feeling 
of amazement and anger in Paris; Bonaparte was enraged that 
public opinion should turn against him, and burst into invectives 
against the Parisians at the State Council. He never liked Paris, 
which he felt could not be reconciled to despotism, and often 
betrayed his dream of changing the capital to Lyons, as in the time 
of Roman Gaul. 

A few days later Pichegru was found dead in prison (April 6). 
The Moniteuwr announced that he had strangled himself by twist- 
ing his cravat round his neck with a small stick; but the strange 
circumstances of his death led many to believe that he was slain 
at, Napoleon’s order by the Mamelukes brought from Egypt. Still, 
it is impossible to see the motive for this fresh murder, as there 
was nothing to be feared from Pichegru, who was unpopular and 
sure of conviction. Not so Moreau, for even the suppression of 
jury did not put Bonaparte at ease in regard to the issue of this 
trial, which opened May 8. It was a sad sight to see the great 
general who won so many battles for the Republic, sitting on the 
criminal-bench among those emigrants and Chouans who never 
ceased to conspire against it. He was to blame for consenting to 
renew relations unworthy of him and to see “the traitor Pichegru,” 
as the president of the Tribunal told him; but he was innocent 
before the law, there being ample evidence of his refusal to join 
Pichegru and Cadoudal. As for the charge that he aspired to the 
dictatorship, he certainly detested the government of the First 
Consul and would gladly have seen its downfall; but as certainly 
he never plotted against it. He pleaded his own cause with great 
power and dignity ; his defence consisting of a faithful history of 
his life, in which he judged himself without pride and without 
false modesty, and recalled, to refute the charge of ambition, his 
refusal to join Siéyés in accomplishing what Bonaparte afterwards 
effected. “I never,” said he, “had any political genius: I was made 
to command armies, not the Republic.” The audience burst into 
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applause, and the judges were deeply moved. ‘When they retired 
to deliberate, Thuriot, the examining magistrate and ex-president 
of the Convention, said that Moreau’s acquittal would be the con- 
demnation of the head of the state; that they might be assured 
Moreau would be pardoned in the end. “And who will pardon 
us if we condemn an innocent man?” cried Clavier, another judge. 
Seven out of twelve judges acquitted Moreau, but the president, 
Hémart, an ally of Bonaparte, refused to close the debate. Bona- 
parte, warned of the course of events, sent the attorney-general to 
say that fresh proofs of guilt had been discovered, and Hémart and 
Thuriot declared that the government would be forced to disavow 
the sentence. Judge Lecourbe, brother of the general, resisted; 
another magistrate proposed a middle course ; the majority yielded, 
and agreed to sentence Moreau to two years’ imprisonment (June 
10). Twenty of the royalist conspirators were condemned to death. 
Bonaparte, mad with rage at his inability, not to kill Moreau, but 
to crush and humiliate by pardoning him, changed the sentence to 
exile in America. -Some time after, Judge Lecourbe, appearing 
with his colleagues at the Tuileries, Bonaparte drove him from his 
presence, calling him a “lying judge.” 

Cadoudal and twelve other royalist conspirators were executed 
June 26. Cadoudal displayed unconquerable spirit during the trial, 
and preserved it on the scaffold) The Marquis de Riviére, the 
brothers Polignac, and five others were pardoned ; and it was noticed 
with some bitterness that nobles were forgiven and their accom- 
plices of obscure birth sent to death, When this great trial came 
to an end, Bonaparte had a new title; a political trick, long pre- 
pared, now came to a head, the plot against his person affording a 
pretext. The watchword to the official world was, that as the First 
Consul’s life was threatened, the stability of the government must 
be insured by a law of succession. As was his wont, he hid his 
own share in the movement and acted through Fouché, who had been 
banished to the Senate in semi-disgrace for his slight opposition to 
Napoleon’s tendencies in favor of men of the old régime, but had 
restored his credit by his active share in unmasking the emigrant 
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plot. He now strained every nerve to restore the monarchy in 
Bonaparte’s person, aided by some of the ancient terrorists. In 
slaying D’Enghien, Bonaparte gave a pledge to the slayers of Louis 
XVI, and voluntarily allied his cause to theirs, thus gaining such 
revolutionists as were ruled by passion and interest and not by prin- 
ciple. Addresses were instigated from the electoral colleges, muni- 
cipal councils, and military bodies, the first being presented to the 
First Consul, March 25, four days after the Duke d’Enghien’s death, 
and requiring the power to be perpetuated in the hands of the First 
Consul and his family. 

The Senate, usually led by Cambacérés, must next be set in mo- 
tion, but Cambacérés resisted, as in D’Enghien’s case: he had not 
much character, but great judgment and penetration. He showed 
Napoleon that a change of title would entail fresh difficulties and 
dangers without adding to his power, which was really unlimited ; 
that it was wise and safe to keep the name of Republic, the thing 
being suppressed. But Bonaparte was firm; vanity and imagination 
prevailed over his real positive interest. On leaving him, Cam- 
bacérés said to the Third Consul, Lebrun: “It’s all over, the mon- 
archy is restored; but I feel that it will not last.” But Cambacéres 
was not a man to make active opposition, and Si¢yes had retired 
from the political field; the Senate, though uneasy, yielded to its 
leaders, some being persuaded that the Senate must hasten to crown 
Napoleon, lest the army should forestall them, and others hoping to 
win office at court or senatorships under the new monarchy. The 
First Consul had created a number of rich endowments with sump- 
tuous mansions under this title in the various departments, intending 
to give them to such senators as served him best. When the form 
of address indicating the restoration of the law of succession was 
read, some of the senators murmured, but the majority accepted it. 

Bonaparte replied that he must take time for ripe reflection be- 
fore he could give a final answer (March 27). Fouché and his 
allies were too hasty, for Bonaparte did not care to take this decided 
step until he was sure of the army, in which there were many 
republicans, and until he was certain of his recognition as hereditary 
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monarch, at least by Prussia and Austria, he being on very bad 
terms with Russia. The seizure of the Duke d’Enghien on foreign 
soil, and his death, produced a terrible sensation throughout Europe, 
and excited public opinion against Bonaparte. The German states 
were too close neighbors of France to protest, but Russia burst forth : 
the czar put his court in mourning, and sent a double protest to 
the Germanic Diet and the French government against such a 
violation of the soil of Baden, to which the First Consul replied by 
recalling the murder of Alexander’s father, inveighing against the 
ill deeds of Russia, and declaring that if she wanted war, she had 
but to say so; that he did not desire it, but neither did he fear it. 
As for the matter of the Duke d’Enghien, he had simply used his 
legal right of self-defence: “the complaint now raised by Russia 
leads one to ask whether when England plotted to murder Paul I., 
if the authors of the plot had been known to be but a league away 
from the frontier,they would not at once have been seized.” This 
sarcastic allusion to the impunity enjoyed by Paul’s assassins was 
a flagrant insult to Alexander, as well as a fresh defiance to Eng- 
land, a new proof that this great military and administrative genius 
lacked real political talent. Great politicians are masters of them- 
selves, and never compromise their plans or their destiny for the 
vain pleasure of a boast or a sarcasm. Relations were broken be- 
tween the two powers, though without recourse to hostilities. The 
ezar’s message to the Diet had no results, the German states daring 
to do nothing. 

Prussia played a double game. Her government, whose support 
Napoleon could not gain, soon made a secret treaty with Russia for 
defensive alliance in case new encroachments should be made (May 
24). Meantime the king continued to assure the First Consul of 
his peaceful intentions, and hastened to declare his recognition of 
the change from consulate to hereditary monarchy. 

As for Austria, to whom it really belonged to protest against 
this violation of German soil, her ruler being Emperor of Germany, 
she said not a word, being occupied with a swarm of petty usurpa- 
tions in Southern Germany, nor did she care a whit, profiting to 
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the best of her ability by the anarchy prevailing in the German 
Empire. As she foresaw that her ruler would sooner or later lose 
the title of Emperor of Germany, she agreed to recognize the new 
French monarchy, on condition that Bonaparte would promise recog- 
nition of the imperial title of the Chief of Austrian Monarchy. 
Bonaparte thought the time had now come to act. He was far 
from finding unanimous approval about him, the State Council 
being, at bottom, unfavorable to the projected change. The ex- 
conventionalists Berlier, Treilhard, and others, even Boulay de la 
Meurthe, the apologist for the coups d'état of September and Novem- 
ber, spoke against a law of succession in open council. Bonaparte 
himself was not for unconditional succession in the style of the 
bygone monarchy. He meant to keep the right he had claimed, as 
consul for life, to choose his successor; and no longer expecting 
children from Josephine, after thinking of divorce, he now desired 
to adopt the son of his brother Louis and his wife’s daughter, 
Hortense de Beauharnais; but Louis angrily protested. The First 
Consul’s strange attachment to the child renewed rumors which had 
been current of criminal relations between Napoleon and his young 
step-daughter, whom he had, in a measure, forced his brother to 
marry ; the marriage being very unhappy. Napoleon’s eldest brother, 
Joseph, joined Louis in his angry refusal of a scheme which removed 
himself and his children from the throne. Thus this family wran- 
gled for France in advance like beasts for their prey! The First 
Consul, finding his family so averse, changed his plan without 
renouncing it, and promised to bring Joseph and Louis into the 
line of succession to the prejudice of the other brothers, Lucien and 
Jerome, with whom he was displeased, and the question of heredi- 
tary monarchy was settled, April 23, at a private council of the 
ehief men in the government. It was decided that he should take 
the title of Emperor, the only one he would accept ; the title of King 
savored too strongly of ancient France, while he wished to recall 
only the Roman Empire. It was agreed that he should be consecrated 
and crowned like the French emperors who preceded the kings. 
Nothing now remained but to call in the great state bodies and 
let them appear to decide what was already fixed. The same day, 
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that there might be a show of public discussion, a motion was pre- 
sented to the Tribunal, to establish a hereditary empire in favor 
of Napoleon Bonaparte and his family. Two days after, the First 
Consul sent his official reply to the senatorial address of March 27. 
“You deem,” said he, “the hereditary transmission of the chief 
magistracy needful to insure the French people against hostile plots 
and rival ambitions. You also consider that some of our institu- 
tions should at the same time be perfected to assure the triumph 
of public liberty and equality... .. I invite you to speak your 
mind freely... .. I desire that we may say to France on the 14th 
of July: ‘Fifteen years ago, you spontaneously rushed to arms; you 
won liberty, equality, and glory. To-day those great national prizes 
are secured to you and your children.’ ” 

While the Senate prepared a final proposition, an ex-revolutionist, 
Curée, sustained the motion presented to the Tribunal, for the estab- 
lishment of hereditary monarchy. A throng of speakers accepted 
the measure, among them some who at first opposed it. Only one 
spoke against it; but that one was Carnot. This was his justifica- 
tion for accepting a seat in the Tribunal. He presented an admi- 
rable defence of the Republic, showing that between the example 
of America and a return to the Roman Empire, France should not 
choose the latter, and easily establishing the fact that the creation 
of an empire would be anything but a warrant of peace. But the 
Tribunal expressed the wish, by a large majority, that Napoleon 
Bonaparte should be made Emperor, —the title to descend in his 
family; the rights of the people to be at the same time preserved 
entire (May 3). The Senate received the request. “We too, 
citizen tribunes,” said the president, “would raise a new dynasty. 
We too desire to prevent the backward movement of liberty, equal- 
ity, and enlightenment.” The president of the Senate was a former 
member of the Directory, Francois de Neufchateau by name, who 
tried to delude himself as well as others. The Senate proposed to 
the First Consul the bases of another Senatus-Consultum ; taking 
its president in earnest, it wished to claim guaranties in return for 
its assistance: it claimed a veto on laws or acts contrary to the 
spirit of French institutions, and the right to guard freedom of 
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the press and individual liberty. Bonaparte was enraged at such 
boldness, and declared that he would not suffer the Senate to claim 
such “monstrous” power. The Senate yielded, and the Senatus- 
Consultum, drawn up by a commission of the four senators, three con- 
suls, and the ministry, was all that he could wish. Imperial dignity 
was conferred on him and his descendants, real or adopted. Lack- 
ing such, the title fell to his brothers Joseph and Louis; Jerome 
and Lucien being excluded for having contracted marriages against 
his will. A civil list of twenty-five millions (equal to at least fifty 
now) was granted the Emperor, with the use of the royal palaces 
and estates of the crown. The “French princes” (members of the 
imperial family) also received an endowment of a million each, and 
the throne was surrounded by great dignitaries, loaded down with 
titles and rewards. “Prince” Joseph Bonaparte was Grand Elector ; 
Cambacérés was Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, his opposition 
being thus destroyed; “Prince” Louis Bonaparte was Lord High 
Constable; and there were countless other officers, such as figured 
in former courts. 

As for the famous institutions which, in Napoleon’s own words, 
were to “insure the triumph of equality and public liberty,” they 
were limited to a few trifling changes in the regulation of the state 
bodies, and the formation of two commissions in the Senate, to 
guard freedom of the press and individual liberty. As a corrective 
to the first clause, it was understood that the newspapers were to 
remain under police supervision, and that the Senate could only 
interfere in favor of books, which it hardly cared to do. As for the 
second, it only legalized the Senate’s right, dating from the life 
Consulate, to decide whether the government could detain, without 
trial, persons arrested on charge of conspiracy against the state. In 
point of fact, the arbitrary arrests of the old régime (LETTRES DE 
CACHET) were restored: Napoleon celebrated the capture of the Bas- 
tille, but silently replaced the one prison by twenty more. The 
Senate was not strong enough to use the right accorded it. The 
Senatus-Consultum was read to the Council of State, who listened in 
silence ; the hearers foreseeing future perils, but well aware of the 
futility of resistance. It was sent back to the Senate, who passed it 
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unanimously, with three exceptions, Gregory, Garat, and Lanjuinais 
(May 18). The senators flocked to St. Cloud, and the ci-devant 
Second Consul, now Lord High Chancellor, Cambacérés, opened the 
meeting, consenting to explain the resolution he had tried to oppose. 
His flattery won pardon for his resistance. 

When Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor of France, the applause, 
says an eyewitness, State Councillor Miot, was “faint.” The new Em- 
peror replied with the solemn brevity he affected on great occasions: 
“T accept the title which you deem useful to the nation’s GiOly wk 
submit the law of succession to popular sanction. ... . My spirit will 
forsake my posterity when they cease to merit the love and confi- 
dence of the great nation!” There were no illuminations or public 
demonstrations of any kind. “There seemed,” says Miot, “to be no 
interest taken in the event.” Even the army, contrary to the rumors 
spread abroad, was not disposed to proclaim the Empire. The soldiers 
were fond of Bonaparte for his great military triumphs; but the old 
title of emperor, borrowed from Roman history, did not appeal to 
their imagination, and did not become popular until Napoleon won 
fresh victories. The Monitewr announced the restoration of the titles 
“Lord” and “ Highness” for princes and great dignitaries, and “ Ex- 
cellency” for ministers. The term “Citizen” was suppressed, and 
that of “Monsieur” restored. The emblem of the Republic, a woman 
standing, leaning on a pike, crowned with a liberty-cap, disappeared. 
The cock was proposed as a national emblem, it being erroneously 
supposed to be the emblem of Gaul (which was a wild boar), but 
the Emperor chose the Roman eagle. The Republic, for four years, 
had been but a name; the name now disappeared with the thing. 

Peace with European monarchies was no easy task for the Re- 
public, but would have been possible with moderation and firm- 
ness, and the suppression of the propagandist army. To the Empire, 
peace was impossible. The new dynasty aimed to sweep away and 
replace the old ones, and to attack nations as well as ruling fam- 
ilies; it must needs provoke the coalition, no longer of kings alone, 
but of nations, and draw down ruin on France. Napoleon could 
only delay by the marvels of his military genius the consequence 
of his political errors. 
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Messidor, Year XIII., to Nivose, Year XIV.— June, 1804, to January, 1806. 


T the moment that Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor, the 
prevailing sentiment in France as well as abroad was one of 
expectation and deep anxiety. The eyes of all Europe were fixed 
on the camp at Boulogne; but prudent men in France looked to- 
wards the Continent as well, fearing some diversion on the part of 
the powers whom England's downfall would place at Napoleon’s feet. 
The new Emperor also thought of this, and arranged to protect him- 
self on every hand. Expenses increasing, he set himself to work to 
swell his resources, and restored under the name of “united duties” 
the indirect taxes abolished by the Revolution. It was natural to re- 
turn to this system of taxation, the most convenient if not the most 
equitable hitherto devised. But Napoleon did not at once restore 
the tax on salt. He resumed his preparations for attack with fresh 
ardor, employing every means, whether good or ill, to achieve his 
end, and even borrowed from England her tyrannical custom of 
“pressgangs” for recruiting sailors. The great work at Boulogne 
was ended, and the Dutch fleet formed in the Scheldt reached 
Dunkirk and Calais with slight loss. Napoleon altered and in- 
creased his plans ; thinking that if the transport fleet assumed the 
whole labor, it would run too great a risk, he resolved to summon 
his ships of the line, which were to gather suddenly in such fashion 
as to gain momentary superiority over the English in the Channel. 
La Touche-Tréville was put in command of this bold scheme, 
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perhaps the only man capable of success. He was to leave Toulon 
with ten vessels, feign to sail for Egypt to deceive Nelson, who was 
cruising about Toulon, then turn towards the Straits of Gibraltar, 
enter the Atlantic Ocean, rally a naval division at Rochefort, and 
proceed thence to the Channel to join the fleet. The English ships 
were widely scattered on posts of observation and blockade duty, 
and there was a prospect of French triumph before they could be 
reassembled. 

Napoleon planned to make his descent in August and September, 
1804; and July 14, he distributed to the chief civil and military 
magnates the decorations of the upper grades of the Legion of 
Honor. This was the last time that he celebrated the taking of 
the Bastille, such a revolutionary festival contrasting too strongly 
with the new state of things. He then set out for Boulogne, where 
he made a fresh distribution of decorations, but of quite another 
character. In presence of one hundred thousand men in battle 
array between the cliffs and the sea, he gave the cross of knight- 
hood to all soldiers who had distinguished themselves in action. 
He cunningly calculated the effect which he would produce by the 
democratic character of this ceremony, every one rejoicing to see 
the private and the officer wear the same mark of honor on their 
breast in token of their bravery. Meantime the cannon were 
growling at sea. Another division of the fleet came up from Havre 
and repulsed the attack of English cruisers by the way (August 16, 
1804). A few days later, Napoleon, inspecting the naval works in 
a cutter, witnessed a sharp engagement between his gunboats and 
some of the English cruisers, which were forced to retreat. England, 
though at first scorning the French flotilla, felt a growing alarm, 
and public opinion forced George III. to recall Pitt to the ministry. 
He began by asking and receiving sixty millions of secret-service 
money, to stir up Europe and buy friends for England. Just at 
this time, Napoleon received sad news; La Touche-Tréville was 
dead, another victim to the fatal San Dominican expedition. He 
never recovered from the disease contracted there, and was an irrep- 
arable loss. The attack was again postponed. The most famous 
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sailor left to France, Bruix, was necessary to the fleet he had formed, 
but his ruined health would not permit a long voyage. Napoleon 
hesitated ; then by the advice of Decras, secretary of the navy, he 
replaced Tréville by Villeneuve. The latter's conduct at Aboukir 
was no recommendation, and the choice was not a happy one. 

Napoleon again modified his plan of naval operations, making it 
larger and more complex, then left Boulogne for the Rhine prov- 
inces. Suspending his attack on England once more, he tried his 
influence with Germany. Austria, having delayed her promised 
recognition of the new French Empire, was rudely threatened, and 
sent her official recognition to him at Aix-la-Chapelle. Francis IL, 
as was agreed between himself and Napoleon, had declared himself 
hereditary emperor of Austria (August 10). At Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the residence of Charlemagne, Napoleon assumed to be the suc- 
cessor of that great emperor of the Franks, whose iemory was the 
only one admitted with that of the Roman emperors. The history 
of France since Charlemagne’s time was a dead letter to him, and 
never to be mentioned. The ministers of all the German courts 
crowded about him at Aix-la-Chapelle, and the princes of Southern 
and Western Germany hastened to salute him at Mayence, as if he 
were their sovereign, and he began to hint to them that a group of 
states might be formed independent of either Austria or Prussia. 
Prussia heard of this, and was wounded and alarmed. Napoleon 
then materially and brutally insulted Prussia, as he had Germany ; 
he arrested by French gendarmes the English chargé-d’affaires in the 
free and neutral town of Hamburg. Prussia sharply protested, and 
Napoleon released the man. It was not worth while thus to violate 
anew the rights of nations for a mere caprice. 

Napoleon returned to Paris to continue his favorite role of Char- 
lemagne. It was decided in his privy council, before the Empire 
was proclaimed, that he should be crowned and consecrated. This 
was a sequence of the concordat, and he chose to be consecrated by 
the Pope, but at Paris, to outdo Charlemagne ; for no emperor had 
ever been consecrated outside of Rome. It was a great thing for the 
Holy Father to consent to such an innovation, and there was much 
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hesitation and resistance from both Pope and cardinals, the Duke 
d’Enghien’s death, which terrified Pius VIT., increasing his aversion. 
Both hope and fear were brought to bear on him. He was given 
to understand that if he quarrelled with the omnipotent Emperor, 
the Empire might take possession of Rome as easily as the Republic 
did. On the other hand, without positive promises, his desire to 
obtain concessions of the organic articles which he had unwillingly 
added to the concordat, and to regain the legations, was artfully 
flattered. Bishop Bernier, Napoleon’s ecclesiastical agent, was busy 
again. Half deceived and half deceiving himself as to what he 
should find in Paris, Pius VII. decided, or rather submitted, to 20. 
He was well received by the French people; the piety of some and 
the curiosity of others leading crowds to follow in his wake. The 
presence of a Pope was a rare event, and his reverend and kindly 
face contributed much to his welcome. 

To escape all question of etiquette, the Emperor met the Pope 
on the highway, as if by chance, in the forest of Fontainebleau, and 
took him to the castle in his own carriage. Also, as if by chance, 
Napoleon took the seat of honor, to the right of his guest; a char- 
acteristic feature of that pride as stubborn in small things as in 
great. Questions of etiquette, in which he was resolved to make no 
concessions to the Pope, occasioned a strange scene in the imperial 
family, in regard to the rank to be held by the Empress and the 
Emperor’s sisters in the ceremony. One of the latter, Pauline, 
widow of General Leclerc, now remarried to the Roman Prince 
Borghese, made such pretensions, that the Empress, usually ami- 
able, lost her temper, and let fall suspicions against Pauline similar 
to those entertained against her daughter Hortense. Napoleon, in 
turn, flew into a passion, and vowed he would be divorced from Jose- 
phine. Her children, Hortense and Eugene, took their mother’s 
part. Josephine burst into tears; Napoleon grew calm, and yield- 
ing to Josephine and her children, decided that she should be 
consecrated and crowned with him. 

The consecration ceremony took place at Notre Dame, Decem- 
ber 2, with theatrical magnificence. David, the friend of Marat and 
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Robespierre, now painter to the Emperor, arranged this imperial 
festival, as he had those of the Republic, and designed the costumes, 
which did him no honor, being an odd mixture of the dress of 
Cesar, Charlemagne, and Henry IV. Napoleon and J osephine 
looked strangely enough in their long mantles, whose trains were 
borne by princes and princesses of the imperial family. The 
“ princess sisters” were furious at being thus sacrificed to the 
Empress; and the audience, as the Archbishop of Mechlin, M. 
de Pradt, reports, with great difficulty restrained their laughter. 
There was more reason for tears than smiles, if they had known 
how all this would end. The Pope supposed that all would pro- 
ceed according to the ancient ceremonial; after anointing the 
Emperor's brow and hands with consecrated oil, and blessing the 
sword which he girt about him, he was about to crown him, when 
Napoleon snatched the crown from the hands of Pius and placed 
it on his own head. The Pope was much wounded by this varia- 
tion from ancient custom; but Napoleon did not intend to have 
it said that he received the imperial crown from the Church. 
Another matter offended the Holy Father quite as much, although 
he bad been warned on that point. The oath which Napoleon took 
was by no means a copy of the ancient coronation-oath taken by 
French kings. Instead of swearing to put down heresy, he vowed 
to maintain liberty of worship, with equality of rights, civil and 
political freedom, and the irrevocability of the sale of national 
goods. This was the only echo of the Revolution in this antiquated 
ceremony, and it was in singular discord with the rest. 

The Pope and his representatives made vain efforts to suppress 
this clause; Cardinal Consalvi writing, that “a Catholic should 
not take such an oath, nor could a Pope authorize it by his pres- 
ence. The very essence of Catholicism is its intolerance.” How- 
ever, the Pope was forced to content himself with an alleged 
distinction between the liberty accorded to other sects and the 
approbation withheld from “heretical dogmas.” 

The Pope remained in Paris for several months, but all his 
hopes faded ; he obtained neither the repeal of the organic articles 
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which withdrew the Gallican church from ultramontane rule, nor 
the restoration of the acts of civil state to the clergy, nor the lega- 
tions. He only succeeded in putting down the republican calendar, 
—the calendar of tradition being brought back before the close 
of the fourteenth year of the republican era, that is, January 1, 
1806. Pius VII. went home in March, 1805, discontented, imbit- 
tered, and undeceived. Napoleon, on the contrary, was quite satis- 
fied ; he had gained from the papacy all he wanted, without giving 
anything in exchange, and now prepared to pursue the consequences 
of the Empire in the countries dependent on him. The report on 
the condition of the Empire was presented in glowing colors to 
the state bodies, at the opening of the session for the Year XIII. 
(December 27, 1804). While declaring that no state should here- 
after be incorporated with the Empire, it announced that the 
Italian and Dutch republics demanded, like France, a “final organ- 
ization”; that was to say, that Napoleon would soon change their 
constitutions again. In its review of the European powers, it stated 
that Russia required the friendship of France ; that, “being so 
remote, she could neither trouble nor attack French repose.” This 
was a most useless and impolitic defiance of a great state, with 
whom diplomatic relations were broken off, and might have been 
renewed to the common advantage. 

Having decided to establish monarchy in name as well as in fact 
in Italy, Napoleon determined, with lingering regard for Austria, 
to give the crown to his brother Joseph instead of taking it himself. 
Joseph refused from ambition, not modesty ; although Napoleon’s 
elder, he dreamed of the chance of succeeding him, and would not 
give up that prospect. Napoleon then adjudged himself the crown 
by an official decree, lest the electoral colleges of Italy should not 
yield, as they did to the preceding constitution; and the kingdom 
of Italy was proclaimed to the Senate, March 18, 1805, — Napoleon 
promising to transmit the crown to one of his heirs whenever 
Mediterranean peace should be assured. He set out for Italy in 
April, feeling certain of success, and wishing to act on the people 
by his presence. He had again postponed the descent on England. 
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After a brief dream of sending an army and fleet to India, he con- 
cluded to collect his squadrons in American waters, at the West 
Indies, to proceed thence to the English Channel. They were to 
be strengthened by Spanish naval forces ; for the English, disturbed 
by Spanish neutrality, which only profited France, assumed the 
offensive, and with their usual breach of the rights of nations car- 
ried off, without any declaration of war, galleons with vast sums 
in Mexican gold. The Spanish fleet was in such bad condition 
that it availed but little to France; and fresh misfortunes soon 
befell the French navy. Admiral Bruix, who had expended his 
feeble strength in completing the great flotilla, died of exhaustion. 
Napoleon worked too hard in Europe for the great states long to 
remain inactive. The King of Prussia was uncertain, and his minis- 
ters and court divided; Austria had been so rudely shaken by war 
that she hesitated to engage in fresh risks; but the young czar, 
who was the least exposed from the distance and the special con- 
ditions of his vast empire, was the most anxious to act and assume 
a great part in the history of the world. He dreamed not of con- 
quest, but the influence of lofty mediation and the glory of peace- 
maker for Europe. Although raised to power by another’s crime, 
he was kindly and humane, a mixture of contradictory qualities 
and defects, — romantic and insincere, capable alike of generosity 
and ambition, voluptuous yet religious almost to mysticism, more 
zealous than persistent in well-doing, and a frequent backslider, 
Educated by a Swiss republican, Colonel La Harpe, he retained 
some of his master’s ideas, — regretting the division of Poland, as 
unjust and unfortunate, and not detesting, as his grandmother, 
Catherine, did, the France of 1789. Surrounded by youthful 
advisers of bold spirit and lively imagination, — the most eminent 
of whom was Adam Czartoryski the Pole,—he conceived with them 
a grandiose plan for a European confederation to impose peace on 
the two powerful rivals, France and England. The first idea was 
most equitable, leaving France all that she could reasonably wish, 
— the frontier of the Rhine and Alps,— and restoring their 
independence to Holland and Switzerland. France was to give up 
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Piedmont, Austria, Venice, and confederate Italy would be free. 
England was to restore Malta and the colonies taken from French 
allies, and a new maritime law was to put an end to English tyr- 
anny on the high seas. If this plan, which neither Napoleon, 
England, nor Austria would accept, was an idle dream, it honored 
those who conceived it. How much evil its realization would have 
spared the world ! 

In case England accepted and Napoleon refused, Alexander 
planned to take the head of a coalition against France; but even 
if France were conquered, he did not mean to go to extremes with 
her. He sent one of his young friends, Novosiltzoff, to inform 
the English prime minister of his projects. But there was a gulf 
between this Utopia and the national egotism of William Pitt, who 
knew no other interests than English interests, no other rights than 
England’s rights. However, he affected to consider the czar’s plan 
and to enter into his views; but he so clearly showed the impossi- 
bility, “for the present,” of forcing such arrangements on Austria 
and Prussia, that the Russian envoy consented to postpone that 
part of the project, and to begin by proposing to Napoleon the con- 
ditions relating to France. This was all that Pitt wanted, for he 
knew that they would be rejected. Napoleon would never give up 
Italy unless Austria renounced Venice. Pitt proposed, in case the 
coalition against France succeeded, to make a different arrangement 
of frontiers,—to give Prussia the provinces on the left of the 
Rhine, thus keeping up the struggle with France. This plan was 
realized in 1815, to the misfortune of Europe. 

Pitt made no promises, but gained many from Prussia, and Rus- 
sian diplomacy thenceforth aided English efforts. Prussia resisted 
all attempts to draw her beyond her defensive treaty with Russia 
of May, 1804. As for Austria, she had signed, November 6, 1804, 
a secret convention with Russia, similar to that of Prussia, and 
dared not exceed it, though she began to arm when Napoleon 
assumed the title of King of Italy. Pitt seemed to have gained 
his chief point; the coalition was based on an agreement between 
France and England,— the apparent object being to make the 
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French quit Hanover, Northern Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
and Italy; thus establishing an order of things in Europe war- 
ranting all the states against French invasion (April 11, 1805). It 
was agreed that if Prussia finally refused to enter the coalition, her 
territory should be invaded by Russia. Alexander’s Polish adviser, 
Czartoryski, longed to break with Prussia, she having seized War- 
saw and all the country west of the Vistula, in the last division 
of Poland, and he hoping to wrest them from her and make the czar 
king of Poland. Alexander still tried to linger on the brink of 
war. He took in earnest what Pitt meant for a mere manceuvre, 
the proposition to Napoleon, and he resolved to send to Paris the 
same Novosiltzoff so skilfully outwitted by Pitt. There was no 
longer any question of European reorganization; but, in return for 
the evacuation of Northern Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, 
and the Neapolitan territory, the Russian envoy was empowered to 
permit France to retain Piedmont; giving the kingdom of Upper 
Italy to one of the Bonapartes. This was a return, contrary to Pitt’s 
policy, to a very acceptable offer, provided the English evacuation 
of Malta were added, — Alexander so understood it; but England 
had not yet consented. It was difficult and dangerous for her to 
refuse; if she refused and Napoleon accepted, Alexander might 
change his mind and the coalition be even more serious than in the 
time of Paul I. 

Relations between France and Russia being broken off, passports 
for Novosiltzoff were asked through the medium of Prussia. Napo- 
leon had no idea of making peace; his one thought was to take all 
Italy, and begin the creation of kingdoms vassal to the new Empire. 
He was well received in Italy, where he won the popular imagina- 
tion by pompous feasts, reviews, skilfully projected public works, 
and useful administrative measures. He was consecrated, May 26, 
1805, in the Cathedral of Milan, by the archbishop of that city, and 
assumed the “iron crown” of the old Lombard kings, kept in the 
monastery of Monza. There he was told of Novosiltzoff’s French 
mission, and replied that he would receive the czar’s envoy on his 
return to Paris in July. The approach of so important a negotia- 
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tion should have inspired him with some prudence; but it was not 
so. The Neapolitan court venturing to protest against the title 
of King of Italy, which seemed to announce claims to the whole 
peninsula, he burst into public threats against Queen Caroline, and 
declared that he would drive her from Naples. He did yet worse: 
in violation of his recent promise to France and Europe, he annexed 
a new state, the Ligurian republic, to his empire. There was a 
show of universal suffrage after the Genoese senate had voted for 
the union (June 4). More than that, he gave the little republic 
of Lucca to his sister Eliza (Princess Baciocchi), with the title of 
principality. This was making the coalition inevitable. The 
annexation of Genoa had the most serious results. At that very 
time England refused the czar’s request to leave Malta, and the 
Russian cabinet was in distress ; the coalition was about to dissolve 
when the news from Genoa arrived. The general cry was that 
there could be no treaty with a government that committed fresh 
usurpations every day. Novosiltzoff was recalled, and the treaty 
with England confirmed; Austria agreed to it, and the plan for the 
coming campaign was arranged by the allied powers. 

The mysterious part of Napoleon's conduct was, that at the 
moment he thus provoked a coalition, he resumed his plan for a 
descent on England even more ardently than before. Having trav- 
ersed Upper Italy in great state, he suddenly left incognito ; giving 
the vice-royalty of Italy to his step-son, Eugene Beauharnais, whom 
he now treated as his adopted child and called Eugene Napoleon. 
He reached France early in July, and was at Boulogne, August 3. 
Shortly, before (July 18) the Dutch fleet doubled Cape Gris-Nez 
and reached Boulogne, under fire from an English squadron. All 
the forces destined to attempt the passage were now assembled at 
Boulogne and the three neighboring ports of Ambleteuse, Mincreux, 
and Etaples. Napoleon awaited with feverish impatience the 
arrival of the fleet which was to protect the flotilla. After many 
changes, he had settled on a plan which would have been good, 
though complex, bad he had a well-organized, well-commanded, 
and well-rigged navy. But if the flotilla was all that it could be, 
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the same could not be said for the ships of the line. Years would 
be required to bring them up to the English standard. All had 
been hastily done; materials were bad, sailors inexperienced, the 
leaders lacking in confidence. Villeneuve, successor to La Touche- 
Tréville, was a brave and skilful sailor, but unable to face responsi- 
bility. His conduct at Aboukir alone should have kept him out 
of office. Leaving Toulon, January 8, 1805, and returning in con- 
sequence of a storm, he set out again March 30, made Nelson think 
that he was going to Egypt, skirted Spain, added six Spanish ves- 
sels to his own twelve, and proceeded to the West Indies. Admiral 
Missiessy had preceded him with five vessels from Rochefort, and 
done much mischief to the English ; and Admiral Ganteaume was 
to join the two with twenty-one vessels from Brest, if he could 
escape the English squadron cruising in sight of that port. But 
they did not meet. Missiessy, giving up all hope of Ganteaume, 
returned to Rochefort, and prolonged calms prevented the latter 
from leaving Brest. Napoleon then ordered Villeneuve to return to 
Europe, raise the blockade of the Spanish port of Ferrol (Galicia), 
where a Franco-Spanish squadron was stationed, to meet Missiessy 
at Rochefort, proceed thence to raise the blockade of Brest, and 
join Ganteaume, then sailing with his companion admirals for 
Boulogne; but the English began to suspect the French plans. Nel- 
son, at first deceived by Villeneuve, followed him too late to the 
Antilles. By a second mistake he went thence to Cadiz, thinking 
that Villeneuve would go that way; but a small vessel sent with 
news to England met the latter midway. The English admiralty, 
thus advised, sent a squadron to meet him, and a battle ensued, 
July 22, between Villeneuve and this squadron, under Admiral 
Calder, not far from the coast of Galicia. The French lost two 
Spanish vessels; but the English could not prevent Villeneuve 
from reaching Ferrol and there rallying several more. Leaving 
behind the worst sailers of his fleet, he then had twenty-nine ships 
of the line to take to Brest, and might be joined by five more, hard 
by. But he ran a great risk; he knew that Nelson had returned, 
and feared to meet the three English squadrons under Nelson, 
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Calder, and Cornwallis that were blockading Brest. However, if 
he were attacked and overwhelmed by a hostile fleet, without aid 
3 from Ganteaume and the squadron at Brest, by sacrificing himself 
he could free the former; who, having nothing before him, could 
reach Boulogne and cover the descent. 

Napoleon was still at Boulogne; his anxiety increased, but he 
lost no time. Everything was ready, and more than ready for at- 
tack, and he prepared to turn upon Austria if the blow against 
England failed. The outposts on the heights of Boulogne vainly 
, watched the horizon, no fleet appeared ;, Villeneuve, crestfallen and 
discouraged, losing sight of the general plan to think of the safety 
of his own flect alone, turned not to Brest, but to Cadiz. Napoleon, 
beginning to lose hope, wrote to Talleyrand: “If my admirals do 
not decide or succeed, I will break up my ocean camps, enter Ger- 
many with two hundred thousand men, and never pause until I 
reach Vienna, take Venice and all she still holds in Italy from 
Austria, and drive the Bourbons from Naples. I will not permit 
the Austrians and Russians to meet; I will strike them before 
their junction” (August 23). This was a brief summary of his 
campaign for the last three months of 1805. The man whom we 
have seen so unreasonable, so fiercely chimerical in his policy, 
almost ridiculous in his revival of superannuated etiquette and 
operatic consecration, now that the time for military action came, 
rose in all his native grandeur. He divined his enemy’s continental 
campaign-plan, which was a bad one. The allies scattered their 
forces instead of concentrating them, and Austria’s chief army and 
best general (Archduke Charles) were sent to Italy, which was not 
the seat of war. Napoleon provided for everything, reinforcing the 
corps in the Gulf of Taranto, commanded by General Gouvion St. 
Cyr, and ordering him to attack Naples at the first signal. He 
gave the young Vice-regent of Italy, Eugene Beauharnais, Marshal 
Masséna as military director, enjoining him to bring all the forces 
of Upper Italy to bear on Verona and the Adige. Two such men 
as St. Cyr and Masséna were able to dispute the field victoriously, 
with far superior numbers. Napoleon was a little uneasy about the 
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army formed by the coalition in Pomerania, and that which was to 
threaten France. He hoped that Prussia might stop these forces, 
as he again offered her Hanover, and that Russia would hesitate to 
attack her, but in any case he hoped to finish elsewhere before there 
was any serious trouble in that quarter. The decisive point, as 
shown by previous wars, was the Danube valley, and thither he 
resolved to lead the mass of the French army. The concentric 
march of all the divisions of the grand French army was admirably 
combined ; the body occupying Hanover under Marshal Bernadotte, 
and the Dutch division under General Marmont, were ordered to 
advance to Central Germany and join at Wurtzburg on the Main, 
about the 20th of September. The troops in and around Boulogne 
turned their back on the sea late in August, and marched towards 
the Rhine, leaving a large body of infantry and artillery to guard 
the flotilla. 

They were to fall into line between Mayence and Strasburg, from 
the 21st to the 24th of September, and leaving the Black Forest on 
their right to proceed towards the Danube by the Main and Neckar 
valleys; Napoleon hoped to reach the heart of Germany in time to 
prevent the Austrian invasion of Bavaria. He had gained the 
Bavarian alliance by secret engagement, and with rather more diffi- 
culty that of Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt, and there- 
fore hoped to meet with no obstacles to his entry into the hereditary 
states of Austria, which would be equal to one campaign won before 
the campaign opened. To deceive the Austrians, he spread a re- 
port that he had sent only thirty thousand men to the Rhine, while 
he marched thither with one hundred and fifty thousand. He 
passed through Paris early in September, to settle on the necessary 
measures with his ministers and councillors. Finances were em- 
barrassed ; there was a deficit of eighty millions, which was made 
up by various expedients — by ceasing the deposits in the sinking 
fund, delaying to pay contractors, and finally paying them in na- 
tional property taken from the Senate and Legion of Honor, which 
had been thus endowed. All this shook public credit ; coin was out 
of circulation, commerce in distress, and the Emperor was coldly 
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received in Paris. A great and prompt success was indispensable. 
He saw this, and said: “Before a fortnight is over, I will conquer 
the Russians, the Austrians, and the speculators for a decline * 
(bears). He collected his forces, summoned all the remaining con- 
tingent from the year IX. to XIII. to rally round the flag, and fore- 
stalled the levy of year XIV. The Legislative Corps not having met, 
he made the Senate give him power to make this levy, contrary to 
the Constitution of the Empire (September 23), and did something 
even more opposed to his habits and tendencies: he returned in 
this crisis to one of the chief institutions of 1789, now fallen into 
disuse; he ordered the national guard to be reorganized in the 
Northern and Western departments, reserving to himself the choice 
of officers. With the remaining contingent and the conscripts for 
the year, he formed a reserve of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men, which he spread between Boulogne, Mayence, and Strasburg. 
The national guards were to protect the coast. September 26, he 
reached Strasburg and learned that the Austrian army had crossed 
the Inn, September 7, and occupied Ulm on the 18th. The Elector 
of Bavaria, with his little army of twenty-five thousand men, had 
withdrawn to Wurtzburg to await French succor. Napoleon’s police 
were as active in Germany as in France; generals in disguise had 
reconnoitred the country in which they were to act, and Napoleon 
knew the state of the Austrian army as well as the Viennese 
cabinet itself. 

When he learned that the Austrians had traversed Bavaria, and 
were awaiting him at Ulm, beyond the Suabian mountains, he 
felt sure of them. They barely numbered eighty thousand under 
Mack, formerly Cobourg’s chief of staff, and whom Championnet 
defeated so severely at Rome and Naples. Napoleon had more 
than two hundred thousand men at his disposal; for the two divis- 
ions sent from Hanover and Holland had joined the Bavarians at 
Wurtzburg, and formed an army of at least sixty thousand men 
ready to aid the grand army, which had reached the Rhine from 
the English Channel within three weeks. This was the best-drilled 
and finest army in the world. Napoleon had recently given them 
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a new organization, which Hoche first conceived and carried out: 
each corps (there were seven without the imperial guard when 
they entered Germany) had the minimum of light. horse and artil- 
lery; the reserve cavalry, cuirassiers, and dragoons were united under 
Murat in a formidable mass of twenty-two thousand horse supported 
by a numerous light artillery, and Napoleon kept them within reach, 
for decisive shocks. The Austrian general was unaware of the vast 
danger which threatened him. Although he knew that a consider- 
able force was at Wurtzburg to his extreme right, he did not sup- 
pose himself seriously menaced in flank or rear, and fancied that 
the grand army would march. straight towards him, through the 
Black Forest. Napoleon kept up this delusion by sending a few 
detachments into the forest, while the main body crossed the 
Rhine farther north, skirted the Suabian mountains, and came out 
at Donauworth on the Danube, behind Ulm and the Austrian army, 
the passage of the Danube being forced at Donauworth by Marshal 
Soult, October 7. October 8, he occupied Augsburg ; October 12, 
Bernadotte and the Bavarians, crossing the Danube at Ingolstadt, 
entered Munich, and reinstated the Elector of Bavaria in his capital. 
Bernadotte and Davout, established in the heart of Bavaria, barred 
the way to the Russians, whose aid the Austrians awaited, and 
Napoleon marched on Mack in person. 

The latter did not see his danger until the main French body 
was between him and Austria. He was then unable to return to 
Vienna or even to the Tyrol, for the French cut off his retreat, For 
a moment he thought of escaping to Bohemia by the northern shore 
of the Danube, which he might have done, as the mass of the French 
army had passed to the south of the river; but he allowed himself 
to be stopped at Hasslach near Ulm, by a few thousand French 
under General Dupont, who began with glory a career destined to 
wretched failure. A handful of heroes held the whole Austrian army 
at bay (October 11). Mack did not renew his efforts, but quietly 
awaited the Russians. He did not even centre his forces at Ulm, 
his last faint chance, but sent two large detachments to re-establish 
communication with the Tyrol. One was entrapped and taken; 
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the other forced to fly to the Tyrol. October.14, Marshal Ney 
carried the bridge and fortified convent of Elchingen, the outpost 
of Ulm, the Austrian main body being driven back and hemmed in 
at that town. Discord prevailed in the luckless army. Mack’s 


. lieutenants reproached him with his blindness and obstinacy in re- 


maining at Ulm, and Archduke Ferdinand, the Austrian emperor’s 
brother, left the town on the night of October 14, in spite of the 
commanding general, with a large body of cavalry and some infan- 
try, taking the road to Bohemia. The event proved retreat no 
longer possible ; despite their rapid march, they were overtaken, 
put to the sword, and imprisoned or scattered by Murat’s cavalry. 

October 15, Ney and Lannes took the heights of Michelsberg 
and Frauenburg, overlooking Ulm, and the next day Napoleon sum- 
moned Mack to surrender. He declared to the envoy sent by Mack, 
that “if he took the town by assault, he should have to do as he 
did at Jaffa, where the whole garrison was put to the sword.” The 
Austrian troops were utterly demoralized ; the place, ill fortified, 
could not resist a siege ; the wretched Mack surrendered October 19, 
and on the 20th, the remnant of the Austrian army laid down their 
arms before Napoleon near Michelsberg. The soldiers were sent 
prisoners to France, the officers allowed to go home on parole. In 
less than a fortnight the French army thus captured nearly sixty 
thousand men, two hundred cannon, and eighty flags, with very 
trifling loss themselves. The day after the surrender of Ulm (Oc- 
tober 21, 1805), Napoleon issued a proclamation to the “soldiers of 
the grand army,” giving a simple and rapid review of the fortnight’s 
campaign. The results were so great that words could add nothing 
to facts. The Austrian army was annihilated: a second campaign 
must now be begun against the Russian army, and the same fate 
be dealt to it. 

The very day on which Napoleon congratulated his men on a first 
victory, a great maritime defeat made sad atonement for French 
triumphs on the Continent. Napoleon, though extremely annoyed 
by Villeneuve’s retreat to Cadiz, had not deprived him of command, 


but ordered him to leave that port, rally the Spanish fleet at Car- 
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thagena, send reinforcements to Gouvion Saint-Cyr at Naples, and re- 
turn thence to Toulon, and also bade him attack the English wher- 
ever he met them in inferior numbers (September 14). At the same 
time, foreseeing that Villeneuve would hesitate to carry out his 
orders, he sent Admiral Rosily to replace him. Villeneuve, hearing 
of Rosily’s approach, left Cadiz, October 20, resolved to show that 
he was no coward, but convinced that he was steering straight to 
ruin. He had thirty-three ships of the line, French and Spanish, 
—the latter being for the most part in bad repair and badly 
manned. The French ships were in better condition, but still 
inferior to the English, whose admirals, particularly Nelson, had 
won the same supremacy by sea which Napoleon and the French 
leaders enjoyed on shore. Nelson himself now met Villeneuve with 
twenty-seven vessels well equipped and commanded, among them 
seven fine three-deckers. Villeneuve deployed his forces in a long 
line, keeping no reserve. Nelson formed two columns, intending 
to break the French line at two points, and overwhelm one part 
before the other could come to the rescue. He and his first heu- 
tenant, Collingwood, led the columns, and fell upon the French and 
Spanish in advance of the other English ships. While Collingwood 
attacked the rear-guard, Nelson with his flag-ship, the Victory, pene- 
trated the French centre, first cannonaded Villeneuve’s flag-ship, the 
Bucentaur, and then attacked the French ship Redoubtable, com- 
manded by the brave Captain Lucas, boarding it in a sort of hand- 
to-hand fight. In so close a contest Nelson lost the advantage of 
his superior ordnance. The French swept his deck with a hail 
of shot and shell from the tops and shrouds of the Redoubtable. 
Suddenly Nelson was seen to totter and fall; a ball had pierced his 
body and broken his spine. “I’m done for!” said he; “the French 
triumph at last!” He just escaped the grief of seeing his flag-ship 
taken prisoner. Captain Lucas and his crew were on the point 
of boarding the Victory, when the English ship Téméraire, coming 
to the Victory’s aid, poured a frightful volley of grape into the 
French ship. A third English vessel joined the Victory and Témé- 
raire, and the Redoubtable, conquered by numbers, yielded only 
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when her whole crew was wounded or dead. Nelson was fatally 
wounded ; but his idea lived and triumphed. His two attacking 
columns cut off and surrounded a part of the Franco-Spanish line, 
and with a less number of vessels than the foe, the English proved 
superior in power at the decisive points, while at least a third of 
the Franco-Spanish fleet, the advance-guard, took no part in the 
action. The French vessels engaged fought with desperate courage: 
the English carried the day by the rapidity with which they aided 
each other, and by the superiority of their fire. The wretched 
Villeneuve, overpowered by several English ships, after four hours’ 
struggle yielded, his ship being but a wretched hulk strewn with 
the dead and dying. Rear-Admiral Magon, after heroic efforts, 
was killed on his ship, the Algésiras. Other French ships, the 
Fougeux and the Pluto, distinguished themselves in action. The 
latter, under the brave Breton Cosmao, was the only one to escape 
the enemy, and aided the escape of the Spanish admiral Gravina, who 
was mortally wounded at the close of the fight. The French ship 
Achilles, invaded by flames, was blown up sooner than surrender. 
Towards five in the evening seventeen French and Spanish ships 
were in the enemy’s power. Nelson lived to know that England 
had won the day, and his last thoughts were shared between joy 
over the victory, memories of the teachings of his father, a pious 
English clergyman, and recollections of the fatal woman who pol- 
luted his life and reigned over him even in death. 

This terrible day is known as the battle of Trafalgar, from the cape 
hard by. Eleven French and Spanish ships regained Cadiz, and 
four French vessels escaped by the Strait of Gibraltar. The Eng- 
lish did not keep the trophies of their bloody triumph, for a tempest 
succeeded the fight and forced them to abandon the captive ships in 
tow. The French flag-ship Bucentaur, without Villeneuve, and the 
Algésiras, carrying brave Magon’s body, captured the small English 
crews in charge of them, and reached Cadiz as best they could. 
The Bucentaur split upon a rock at the entrance of the harbor, 
the men being taken on board one of the uncaptured vessels, the 
Indomitable ; which was cast upon the same rock by the storm soon 
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after, and both crews were swallowed up by the sea. Three other 
of the ships taken by the English also perished on that gloomy 
night. The next day, Cosmao, captain of the Pluto, seeing the Eng- 
lish in the offing, beaten about by the wind with their remaining 
prizes, took command of the French fleet, boldly set sail with five 
ships and five frigates, and recovered two of the Spanish vessels, — 
Nelson’s successor, Collingwood, burning or sinking his remaining 
prizes. 

The particulars of this great catastrophe were long kept from the 
French public, for Napoleon —his pride wounded by such bad 
news received during his triumphal march through Austria — 
‘imposed silence on the newspapers, and the fatal conflict was 
vaguely mentioned as a rash attack, in which France suffered rather 
from the storm than from the foe. The wretched Villeneuve, 
released on parole by the English, returned to France in the spring 
of 1806, to justify himself to the Emperor; but a letter from the 
Minister of the Marine informed him that he was condemned in 
advance, and he dealt himself six wounds. Napoleon might have 
censured him and deprived him of command on his retreat to 
Cadiz; but for the Trafalgar disaster Napoleon had only himself 
to blame: Villeneuve did his best, and died innocent. However, 
Napoleon took a more glorious means to stifle the echoes of Trafal- 
gar, by pursuing his victorious Austrian campaign with increasing 
brillianey. 

A cloud now rose in Prussia. King Frederick William, who 
personally favored France, but was drawn in an opposite direction 
by his lovely wife, Queen Louisa, and by his court, had long tried 
to keep up his neutrality; chance weighed down the scales on the 
side of the coalition. In the concentric march of the French to the 
Danube, Napoleon sent Bernadotte’s division through the margra- 
viate of Anspach, Prussian territory south of the Main, and this 
breach of Prussian neutrality, coming at an inopportune moment, 
was presented to the king as an affront which his honor required 
him to resent. The Czar of Russia took speedy and skilful advan- 
tage. of this, and hastened to Berlin ; where, seconded by the queen, 
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the court, and staff officers, he urged on the king. A dramatic 
scene occurred between them at Frederick the Great’s tomb in 
Potsdam: Alexander swore eternal friendship on the great king’s 
coffin, and made Frederick William do the same; and the latter 
permitted the Russians to pass through Silesia to atone for the 
French passage of Anspach, promising to send troops to occupy 
Hanover, which the French had evacuated, with the exception of 
Hamelin. Alexander led him to hope for the much-desired Eng- 
lish cession of Hanover, for which Pitt was quite ready; but King 
George clung to that family heirloom, and England offered Holland 
to Prussia instead. This shows the value set on international rights 
by Pitt and his colleagues. Napoleon and the English government 
had nothing to reproach each other with in that quarter. The King 
of Prussia yielded hesitatingly and cautiously ; the news of the sur- 
render of Ulm disturbed him much, and he wished before joining 
the coalition to offer his mediation to the French Emperor; but he 
was persuaded to ask for the boundary of the Mincio for Austria, 
and indemnity for Sardinia in return for Piedmont. It was very 
plain that Napoleon would not consent; and Prussia demanded 
a month’s delay of military action, after the offer of mediation, if 
Napoleon refused, being unable to prepare sooner. The agreement 
between Alexander and Frederick William was signed November 3, 
and kept secret; but Napoleon received official notice of the Rus- 
sian entry into Silesia, and guessed the rest. He therefore hastened 
his movements, hoping to finish with the Russians before the Prus- 
sians were in battle array. 

The news from Italy was good, and permitted his pushing for- 
ward. Masséna had assumed the offensive, although he had to deal 
with an army far superior in numbers, and with a great general. 
He attacked, with fifty thousand French, eighty thousand Austrians 
under Archduke Charles. The Adige, since the treaty of Lunéville, 
so exactly divided what we may call French Italy and Austrian Italy, 
that the old Venetian town of Verona, through which the river runs, 
belonged half to each party. On the night of October 17, Masséna 
crossed the Adige and took the Austrian part of Verona by surprise. 
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He then waited some days, and hearing of the victory at Ulm, 
pressed forward and boldly attacked Archduke Charles in his in- 
trenchments at Caldiero. This would have been madness had not 
the Austrians been shaken by events in Germany. Masséna could 
not force the Austrian camp; but the archduke sallying out to 
attack the French, Masséna repulsed them with great loss (Octo- 
ber 30), and the next night the archduke began a retreat. © Pur- 
sued and harassed by Masséna, he took up his march for the heredi- 
tary states of Austria, to go to Vienna’s aid. 

Napoleon had set out again directly after the surrender of Ulm; 
charging Ney to drive from the Tyrol the twenty-five thousand 
Austrians stationed there, and thus securing his rear, he marched 
in person with the main army from Munich to Vienna. He had no 
one before him but the Russian Kutusoff with sixty odd thousand 
men; and that general, unable to rescue Mack, was still less able to 
defend the entrance to Austria. He retired hastily from post to 
post before the overwhelming French forces, who crossed the Inn 
without serious obstacle, as also all the watercourses flowing from the 
Alps to the Danube. The Russians, after a skirmish of the rear- 
guard at the entry to the mountainous and wooded country pro- 
tecting the western approach to Vienna, made no attempt to defend 
that capital, but crossed the Danube at Krems, to rejoin the second 
army of their compatriots in Moravia under the czar himself 
(November 9). A French division of several thousand men under 
Marshal Mortier having crossed to the left bank of the Danube, 
attacked the enemy, regardless of numbers. The whole Russian 
army surrounded them. Mortier fought bravely all day, resolved 
to die rather than surrender. At nightfall he was succored by 
Dupont’s division, the same which withstood Mack’s whole army at 
Ulm, and the Russians retired. Murat was already at the gates 
of Vienna with his cavalry, and Napoleon ordered him to take the 
great bridge crossing the Danube, just outside the town, hoping 
himself to outstrip Kutusoff in Moravia, and surround him as he 
had Mack, before he could join the czar. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria authorized his capital to receive the French without resistance. 
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Seven or eight thousand Austrian soldiers, who had left the city, 


occupied the left bank of the Danube, and prepared to blow up the 


bridge at the French approach; but hearing rumors of a truce, the 
vigilance of their leaders was relaxed. Murat and Lannes treated 
with them, while the French troops advanced unseen, by the small 
bridges and wooded islands preceding the main bridge. The Aus- 
trians saw their mistake too late, and when they turned to blow up 
the bridge, the French were upon them and disarmed them (Novem- 
ber 13). The French army then entered Vienna, finding in the 
arsenal two thousand cannon and one hundred thousand guns. 
While the grand army took possession of Vienna, where strict 
discipline was maintained, Ney and Augereau entered Tyrol by the 
steepest Alpine passes, and surprised and surrounded the Austrian 
troops scattered through that region, two entire divisions laying down 
their arms. The Austrian army despairing of rescuing Vienna, and 
fearing to be entrapped between Masséna and Napoleon, turned 
towards Hungary to make a long circuit and join the Russians in 
Moravia. Masséna did not long pursue the archduke, but halted 
in Carinthia to form the right wing of the grand army. Napoleon 
had already begun to act on the left shore of the Danube. Provid- 
ing for any offensive return of the archduke to the south of the 
Danube, by posting Masséna and others between Vienna and Styria, 
he hastened to profit by the capture of the bridge at Vienna to try 
to prevent the meeting of the two Russian armies at the north of 
the river. Murat and his cavalry sent forward, and met Kutusoff on 
his way to Moravia, he having been delayed at Krems. But Murat 
was caught in the trap which he spread for the Austrians at Vienna. 
Kutusoff alleged a feigned treaty for peace at Napoleon’s headquar- 
ters, and a truce was arranged during which both parties should 
remain in the positions then occupied. On hearing this, Napoleon 
bitterly reproached Murat, and ordered him to attack at once, but 
it was too late. Kutusoff, masking his movements by a line of 
stationary troops, had fled to Moravia with the main body, Prince 
Bagration with a rear-guard of seven or eight thousand men sacri- 
ficing himself to save his chief. This Russian corps equalled in 
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bravery the French troops under Mortier and Dupont, holding back 
the far superior forces of Murat and Lannes for a whole night, and 
then succeeding in joining Kutusoff (November 16). 

The Russians hastened their retreat to Olmiitz, and the French 
entered Briinn, the capital of Moravia, November 19, Napoleon 
establishing his headquarters there next day. He deemed it im- 
prudent to move farther away from Vienna, his base of operations, 
lest Archduke Charles should take it from him. He also suspected 
the secret alliance of Prussia with Austria and Russia, which threat- 
ened his left wing; and, unable to prevent the union of the Russian 
armies, he now aimed at forcing them to attack him in Moravia. 
His interest being to fight at once, his foes accordingly desired to 
gain time, and not to give battle until they were joined by the arch- 
duke and by fresh Russian and perhaps Prussian troops. So thought 
Francis II. and old Kutusoff ; but Czar Alexander was surrounded by 
ardent and daring young men, who only dreamed of the glory of 
conquering the great conqueror, and listened to but one counsellor, 
the German Weirother, general of staff, and a great inventor of 
strategic plans on paper, after the manner of Mack. Alexander 
yielded, and it was decided to attack Napoleon at Briinn, with forces 
scarcely exceeding his eighty odd thousand and fifteen thousand 
Austrians. The Russian effective foree was much diminished, and 
Napoleon, obliged to occupy so much conquered ground, had but a 
small army with him, who, however, hailed the enemy’s approach 
with delight. Napoleon had assumed a fine position for defence, 
between the town of Briinn and the castle of Austerlitz, destined to 
such fame. The Emperors of Austria and Russia made their head- 
quarters at the castle, and the attack was planned for December 2 
It was not until the evening of December 1, that Napoleon gathered 
sufficient troops to enable him to pass at will from the defensive to 
the offensive, and this was owing to the devotion and unequalled 
speed of his men. Bernadotte came up during the day with his 
division from Bohemia, and the Friant division arrived at night from 
Vienna, having travelled thirty-six leagues in two days. The French 
army then numbered from seventy to eighty thousand men. That 
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evening Napoleon announced the events of the following day to his 
men. “Soldiers,” said he, “the Russian army stands before you to 
avenge the Austrian army of Ulm..... Our positions are strong, 
and as the hostile battalions march to turn my right wing, they 
must expose their own flank..... Victory is secure..... Tt will 
conclude the campaign, and the peace I make shall be worthy of 
my people, of you, and of myself.” 

He guessed the enemy’s plan so well, that many afterwards fool- 
ishly insisted that it was betrayed to him. For his part, he took 
his whole army into his confidence, thus winning the hearts of those 
heroes. He traversed the camp by night to judge of the feeling 
of the troops, and the soldiers, recognizing him, made torches of the 
straw on which they slept, a long line of flame lighting up his path, 
One old soldier ran up to him, saying, “I promise you that we 
will take the Russian flags and cannon to-morrow to celebrate the 
anniversary of your coronation.” “The republican spirit,” says 
Lanfrey, Napoleon’s latest historian, “ still lingered in the ranks, 
and the soldiers regarded Napoleon less as a master than as an 
equal, in crowning whom they seemed to clorify themselves.” 

The object of the coalition was to cut off the French from the 
road to Vienna. Napoleon had taken up his position between that 
road and the one leading to Olmiitz, resting his left wing on the 
heights, and covering his front by a brook bordering on several 
ponds. Had he occupied the plain of Pratzen beyond the brook 
and extended his right wing to the ponds, the foe could not have 
blocked his way to Vienna. <A prudent general, seeing a man like 
Napoleon commit so evident a blunder, would have suspected a 
trap and avoided it; but the allies fell into it, marching before day- 
light, and intending to issue in the rear of the French right wing 
near the ponds, thus rashly exposing their flank. All Napoleon's 
predictions were verified. The Austro-Russian left wing at first 
drove back the handful of French holding the neighboring villages ; 
but General Friant hurried up with his men, who took only a few 
hours to rest from their incredible march of thirty-six leagues in 
two days, and the villages of Telnitz and Sokolnitz were captured 
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and recaptured. Ten thousand French under Davout defended Golds- 
bach brook all the morning against thirty thousand foes. While 
the allies thus assailed his extreme right, Napoleon made the de- 
cisive attack on their centre, which divided their army, sending 
Marshal Soult to storm the plain of Pratzen, and sustaining him in 
person with his reserves. The hostile corps at Pratzen with the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria were defeated and driven towards 
Austerlitz. The Russian Imperial guard, coming to the rescue, was 
conquered in turn by the French Imperial guard. The enemy’s right 
wing could not aid the centre; its infantry was defeated by Lannes, 
and the main body of the cavalry was routed and chased towards 
Austerlitz by Murat’s men. Napoleon finished the day by taking 
in the rear, with his victorious centre, the enemy’s left wing, which 
would otherwise have crushed Davout and Friant. A fearful rout 
ensued; part of the Russian troops tried to escape over the frozen 
ponds, but French cannon-balls broke the ice, and thousands were 
drowned. The Russian General Doktoroff with great courage and 
presence of mind contrived to retire with a few men by a narrow 
causeway between the ponds; the rest perished, disbanded, or were 
taken. The triumph was complete and decisive: the foe lost thirty 
thousand’ men, one hundred and thirty-three cannon, innumerable 
flags, and vast:supplies. The allies were utterly disabled. They sub- 
mitted to their fate, and at evening the Austrian emperor requested 
a truce and an interview. Napoleon received him next day at the 
outpost. Such a proceeding showed indeed that the humbled heir 
of so many potent emperors surrendered at discretion to this new 
Cesar. Napoleon granted him a truce for himself and Alexander, 
on condition that the Russians left the Austrian states at once, and 
that Austria sent envoys to Briinn with power to sign a separate 
peace with France. 

“While the war of the first coalition,” says Thiers in his “ His- 
tory of the Consulate and Empire,” “lasted five years, and that 
of the second coalition two, the war which excited the third only 
lasted three months ; so great had become the power of Revolution- 
ary France, centred in one man, and so skilful and prompt was 
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THE GLORIETTE AT SCHONBRUNN. 
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that man in striking those whom he wished to attack.” Napoleon’s 
first political act was a wise one, —forcing Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia to treat separately. Haugwitz, the envoy sent to offer Prus- 
sian mediation, reached the French camp three days before the 
battle of Austerlitz, and Napoleon had sent him to Vienna to await 
his answer; he now charged Talleyrand to negotiate at Briinn with 
the Austrians; sought out the Prussian envoy in Vienna, and ex- 
plained to him, with much feigned anger, that he knew of his king’s 
secret engagements with Austria and Russia; then, when he had 
frightened him well, again offered Hanover to Prussia in return for 
an alliance, offensive and defensive. The choice lay between a fine 
province gained without a blow and war with the victor of Auster- 
litz. Haugwitz chose Hanover, assured that his king would not 
dare disavow him. The treaty with Prussia was signed December 
15, at the palace of Schoenbriinn, near Vienna, the Austrian Ver- 
sailles. 

Matters arranged with Prussia, the grave question of Austria 
remained. At the point to which she was reduced there were but 
two measures to choose between, — either to crush her once and for 
all, or to treat her so generously that alliance with her would be 
possible. The latter was Talleyrand’s idea. Talleyrand’s advice 
was rejected, and he became the tool of a policy that he disap- 
proved, working first at Briinn, then at Presburg, whither negotia- 
tions were shifted, to impose on Austria the hard requirements 
of a merciless victor. Austria was to give up not only Venice and 
her possessions in Suabia, but Austrian Friuli, Dalmatia, and the 
entrance to Cattaro; that is, — excepting Trieste and Istria, where 
she granted military passage, — all that she owned on the Adriatic, 
and which was to be added to the kingdom of Italy. She ceded 
the Tyrol, that nursery of soldiers, which hereditary affection bound 
to the house of Austria. The Emperor was to renounce all feudal 
rights to the states of Southern Germany, and Austria lost four 
million out of her twenty-four million subjects, with all her posi- 
tions in the Upper Alps and most of her seaports, and was forced 
to pay a contribution of seventy millions to endow the officers and 
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men of the grand army and pension the widows and children of 
those killed in the campaign. This was the beginning of what was 
called the army treasury, set apart as its collective property. 

The treaty was signed at Presburg, December 26, 1805 (Nivose 6, 
Year XIV.), and was the last great date of the republican era; for 
on the Ist of January, 1806, the old Gregorian calendar took the 
place of the republican one. Austria was humbled and maimed, 
but not sufficiently crushed to lose all hope of rising and avenging 
herself. .A few days previous (December 10, 12, and 20), Napoleon 
signed treaties of alliance with the Electors of Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, and Baden, conferring the title of King on the first two, and 
obliging Austria to acknowledge them. He gave the Tyrol to the 
new King of Bavaria, and divided the Austrian possessions in 
Suabia between Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden. Under the 
name of allies, he planned to make vassals of these princes of 
Southern Germany, and thought to bind them indissolubly to him 
by joining their families in marriage with his own. The King of 
Bavaria was forced to break off his daughter’s marriage with the 
heir of Baden, and give her to Napoleon’s adopted son, Eugene 
Beauharnais, Viceroy of Italy; and the King of Wiirtemberg was 
obliged to give his daughter to Jerome Bonaparte, Napoleon’s 
youngest brother. The heir of Baden married one of the Beau- 
harnais family. Napoleon then left Vienna, sending orders to 
Masséna and Gouvion Saint-Cyr to march on Naples and drive 
from the kingdom Queen Caroline of Austria, who had persuaded 
her husband to renew the war with France. The English and Rus- 
sians, in accordance with the campaign-plan of the coalition, had 
reached Naples by sea, but soon re-embarked, and the foolhardy 
enterprise of the court of Naples only resulted in the rapid conquest 
of the Neapolitan provinces by the French and the flight to Sicily 
of the king and queen. 

Napoleon returned to Paris, January 26, 1806, preceded by one 
hundred and twenty Russian and Austrian flags, which were borne 
in triumph to Notre Dame, the Senate, Tribunal, and Hotel de 
Ville. He was received with universal enthusiasm, such marvel- 
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lous victories exciting the public imagination to the wildest pitch. 
~The Empire became popular. The Tribunal proposed and the Senate 
ordered the erection of a triumphal monument to “Napoleon the 
Great.” This monument was the famous column in imitation of 
the Trajan and Antonine columns at Rome, and was cast from the 
bronze cannon captured from tue foe. 
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WAR WITH PRUSSIA AND RUSSIA. —BATTLE OF JENA.— BATTLE OF 
EYLAU. — BATTLE OF FRIEDLAND. — TREATY OF TILSIT. 


January, 1806, to July, 1807. 


HE year 1806 opened with unequalled splendor for the new 

Empire. France, dazzled and intoxicated, hoped to rest after 
the gigantic efforts exacted from her to conquer this unexampled 
height. The account of the condition of the Empire presented to 
the Legislature, March 5, 1806, announced that the Emperor pro- 
jected no more conquests: “He has exhausted military glory; 
he desires no more of the bloody laurels which he has been forced 
to pluck; to perfect the government and make it a source of 
ever-increasing prosperity for his people, to make his deeds an 
example and lesson of lofty morals, to merit the blessing of pres- 
ent and future generations,— such is the glory which he desires.” 
These were fine promises, but in strange contrast to the ideas 
expressed by Napoleon at the very same time, regarding the char- 
acter of the festivities to be held in Paris in honor of the victo- 
rious army. He wished to renew the wild-beast fights of Roman 
amphitheatres ; but the army not returning to Paris, on account of 
approaching war, Napoleon never realized this imitation of the 
worst of ancient customs, but borrowed from the Middle Ages 
a Superannuated institution, creating principalities and duchies in 
Italy for his marshals and high officials, not giving them feudal 
rights, but large endowments at the expense of the cities and coun- 
tries whose titles they bore. This new form of exaction was not 
likely to please the Italians. 


He then restored order to the home treasury, which had been 
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ereatly embarrassed before the Austrian campaign. Victory swept 
away the pecuniary difficulties of the previous year, and arrears 
were paid, partly by lucky speculation, partly by the violent dis- 
possession of a company of contractors, who had done good service, 
but compromised the treasury by dangerous and irregular trans- 
actions. Napoleon would suffer no loans in peace or war; govern- 
ment stock never having risen above sixty, a loan would have cost 
too much. He required in time of war eight hundred and twenty 
millions a year, costs of collection included ; to secure this sum, he 
increased the indirect taxes, established a tax on malt liquors, and 
restored the duty on salt with improvements which did away with 
the old abuses. The increase in taxes was in some measure atoned 
for by the abolition of tolls which had proved very unpopular. He 
also began great works, some of mere pomp and luxury, but others 
of real public utility. To the Column of the Grand Army, recently 
ordered, he added the small but elegant triumphal arch in the 
Carrousel, and designed a colossal arch to form the western end 
of a street two leagues long; this street was to be called Rue 
Impériale, and to issue from the east, from the old Place du Trone. 
The street was never built, but the Are de VEtoile was resumed and 
finished under Louis Philippe. Napoleon also built bridges at the 
two extremes of Paris, one of which was called the Austerlitz 
bridge, and the other soon received the name of Jéna, from a fresh 
victory. He ordered a canal to be made from the Rhone to the 
Rhine, and one from the Scheldt to the Rhine, and planned an- 
other from Nantes to Brest. He built the beautiful Corniche 
road from Nice to Genoa, and branch roads to the Rhine and 
Moselle. The great administrator thus stood on a par with the 
great warrior; but Napoleon was not content with this double 
elory, — he desired to rule supreme over spiritual as well as material 
things. 

We have seen his work under the Consulate in regulating schools 
and altering the Convention’s work. He organized houses of educa- 
tion and scholars; he organized teachers in a great lay body des- 
tined to replace the clerical teachers. Just as it was well to educate 
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young people in common without distinction of birth or religion, it 
was well to form the masters into a vast association, but on condi- 
tion that the free spirit of modern society animated the masters 
and formed the pupils. This was not Napoleon’s aim; he put the 
scholars into barracks, not to make citizens of them, but merely 
military apprentices: he meant to make a body of civil officers of 
the teachers, the tool of his absolute power, like everything else, 
and the temporary law of May 6, 1806, resulted after four years’ 
trial in a law for the permanent establishment of his corps of 
teachers under the name of Imperial University. By means of 
instruction in lyceums and colleges, Napoleon hoped to influence 
the younger members of the wealthy classes, but did nothing for 
primary schools, seeking other modes of acting on the children of 
the poor. He still used the concordat to make religion the tool of 
the government, and hired theologians to make a catechism, which 
was approved, contrary to the will of Pius VIL, by the papal legate 
in France, Cardinal Caprara, who belonged to the Emperor rather 
than to the Pope. This catechism enumerated the duties of all 
Frenchmen towards their Emperor; namely, love, duty, respect, 
obedience, fidelity, military service, and the tributes ordered for the 
defence of the Empire and its throne. “God established our sov- 
ereign, and formed him in his own image. To honor and serve 
him is therefore to serve and honor God himself. He became the 
anointed of the Lord by the consecration received from the supreme 
pontiff. . . . . Those who fail in duty to the Emperor are worthy 
of eternal damnation.” But the imperial catechism did not attain 
its end: the Revolution was still too recent! It was by glory, not 
by the fear of hell, that Napoleon fascinated the people. While 
striving to enchain the rustics by his catechism, he tried to act on 
the more opulent classes, not only by education in the future, but. 
by literature and the arts in the present. He dreamed of a literary 
and artistic age like that of Augustus, Leo X., and Louis XIV., and 
even of surpassing them by dictating subjects to writers, painters, 
and poets, and substituting his mind for theirs. He desired that 
the Institute, under his inspiration, should become the official critic 
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of all literary work, and succeeded in rendering literature almost 
barren. The fine arts, not requiring such absolute liberty, survived, 
but gradually declined: the elegant architecture of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century turned to a cold and dry pseudo-classicism : 
it was the same with painting, and there was something stiff and 
clumsy even in furniture. Among the new artists, but one (Gros) 


struggled against these tendencies; as for David and Prudhon, they 


were relics of better days, and David’s scholars exaggerated his 
faults without possessing his genius. In literature it was even 
worse. The few remaining newspapers trembled under the eye of 
the police, and were allowed to live only because they were mere 


ciphers. The theatre bowed to a tyranny which caused it bit- 


terly to regret the more liberal despotism of Louis XIV. Even 
books were submitted to the most offensive censorship; history, phi- 
losophy, poetry, all the higherewalks of literature and science, were 
crushed. The insignificance of the literature of the Empire is pro- 
verbial: if some few great writers of the French language survived, 
such as Madame de Staél, Chateaubriand, and Joseph de Maistre, 
they were out of the official world, and hostile to the Empire. Su- 
premacy in art and letters had passed from victorious and omnipo- 
tent France to conquered Germany. Beyond the Rhine were now 
found the philosophers and poets, the successors of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and Buffon, together with the great musicians who equalled 
in their art the French architects of the Middle Ages and the 
Italian painters of the Renaissance. Nor had the material gran- 
deur and power which made France for a moment forget her former 
fmtellectual grandeur any solid or European foundation, Napoleon 
having formed no system of alliance. The Prussian alliance was 
not serious, and he did nothing to make it so. 

Prussia was both pleased to gain Hanover, and mortified at being 
bought so scornfully, and forced to turn upon her recent allies: she 
did not accept the treaty signed at Schoenbriinn by her envoy Haug- 
witz without conditions. She did not wish her alliance with France 
to be called offensive, and she demanded, besides Hanover, the 


Hanseatic cities of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, to calm her 
16 VOL, II. 
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scruples by an increased bribe. From this conduct, Napoleon con- 
cluded that he could not count on Prussia, which was true, but 
also that he could treat her without circumspection, which was im- 
politic. He did not insist on the offensive alliance, but neither did 
he give up the Hanseatic cities, not because he respected their in- 
dependence, but because he chose to keep them for commercial 
reasons; and he imposed fresh obligations on Prussia, making her 
close the mouths of the Weser and Elbe to the English, and forcing 
the King of Prussia to dismiss his minister Hardenberg, who was 
in favor of the Austro-Russian alliance, and to recognize the fall of 
the Bourbons at Naples, and the establishment of a Bonaparte on 
the throne, as he intended to give it to his eldest brother Joseph. 
Prussia yielded to these demands in a treaty signed February 15, 
1806. Her position was rendered worse: her alliance was there- 
fore the less sincere, and she resumed her secret negotiations with 
Russia, also trying to palliate her acceptance of Hanover to Eng- 
land, and to persuade her that she had taken King George’s spoil 
reluctantly. England replied by a declaration of war, the blockade 
of the mouths of the Elbe and Weser, and the seizure of Prussian 
and German ships. 

However, the fury of the struggle between France and England 
seemed to abate, and negotiations could not be long delayed. Wil- 
liam Pitt died January 23, 1806, at the age of forty-seven, having 
wielded the power for twenty years. Worn out by work and broken 
by the terrible blow of Austerlitz, he died a vanquished man. His 
successors, though greatly his inferiors, were destined to obtain from 
Napoleon’s errors the triumph refused to him. He was succeeded 
by a ministry of the coalition party, formed of his adversary Fox, 
and those of his former colleagues most bitter against France ; but 
Fox was made minister of foreign affairs, which promised a con- 
ciliatory policy. The first measures of the new ministry were to 
reinforce the regular army by legalizing the draft of volunteers, 
and to provide a budget of more than two millions for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, if necessary; but, at the same time, Fox 
offered to reopen negotiations for peace on conditions suited to the 
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state of affairs by land and sea. Napoleon received these over- 
tures politely, and seemed disposed to leave to England Malta and 
the important post (the Cape of Good Hope) taken from Holland, 
on condition of England’s recognition of his conquests, including 
Naples. He promised to restore their independence to Holland and 
Switzerland on the signing of peace, keeping his alliances, that is, 
his supremacy in Southern Germany, and intimating that Hanover 
might be recovered from Prussia for a good indemnity. But 
peace was not possible unless some limit were put to Napoleon's 
boundless power. At the very moment that he proposed to free 
Holland, he was preparing to impose his brother ‘Louis upon her 
as king. May 24, 1806, a treaty, signed only by a Dutch govern- 
mental council at Napoleon’s disposal, and which he dared not 
offer for the nation’s acceptance, proclaimed Louis Bonaparte heredi- 
tary King of Holland, to the great consternation of that country. 
Nor was that all. Napoleon held Naples in his brother Joseph’s 
name; he now desired Sicily, whither the ex-king and ex-queen 
of Naples had fled under the protection of the English. Sicily, he 
said, was indispensable to complete his brother Joseph’s kingdom ; 
and, although he promised Fox not to meddle with it, when a 
tussian envoy arrived in Paris and reconciliation with the czar 
became probable, he broke his word and claimed Sicily (June 19, 
1806). To be sure, it was no easy matter to persuade England to 
give him Sicily, where no French soldier had set foot; but he had 
still other visions. Now that he had dethroned the Neapolitan 
Bourbons, he plotted to dethrone the Spanish Bourbons, and replace 
Bourbons by Bonapartes throughout the Empire of the West, which 
now assumed real proportions. With such designs, no peace was 
possible with England or with any other country. 

Matters in Germany led Napoleon to take another step towards 
the goal, the boldest yet made. Order had not been restored in 
Germany by the state of things established by the First Consul’s 
mediation in 1803, the strong having interpreted the conditions of 
the new régime to the detriment of the weak. Things were even 
worse in Southern Germany since the recent treaties, the Kings of 
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Bavaria and Wiirtemberg and the Elector of Baden laying claim 
to all the rights, imperial or feudal, of the house of Austria in 
Bavaria and Suabia; they usurped the lands and castles of the 
petty lords who depended directly on the Empire, and even of the 
petty princes whose domains lay within their own, and invaded 
the few remaining free cities. The pensions of princes of the 
church, robbed of their estates, were not paid, and the Germanic 
diet and German emperor were reduced to equal impotence, or 
rather there were, in point of fact, no diet and no emperor. Princes 
and towns, great and small, throughout Southern and Western 
Germany called for Napoleon. The Lord High Chancellor of the 
Germanic Empire, the ex-Elector of Mayence, who, having lost his 
electorate, was transferred to Ratisbon, addressed a memorial to the 
French Emperor, April 9, 1806, declaring that he alone could draw 
Germany from anarchy and regenerate her constitution. He spoke 
of Austria as having played out her part in Germany. “May the 
Emperor of Austria,” he said, “become Emperor of the Kast, to 
resist the Turks, and may the Empire of the West revive in the 
Emperor Napoleon, as it was under Charlemagne, composed of 
Italy, France, and Germany!” All this confirmed Napoleon in 
his fatal ambition, and persuaded him that no greater obstacles 
would oppose him beyond the Rhine than beyond the Alps, and 
he accordingly prepared, not to declare himself Emperor of the 
West, but to act as such by dissolving the Germanic Empire and 
erouping the German princes of the South and West under his pro- 
tectorate. Still, he felt it would be rash to drive both Austria and 
Prussia to despair by so decisive an act, without first insuring 
peace with England or Russia; and he promised the English envoy, 
through Talleyrand, that if peace were made “the changes pro- 
jected in Germany” should not be carried out (July 9). Three 
days after, however, the consent of the Russian envoy, D’Oubril; 
to the terms proposed by Napoleon seeming secure, the compact 
destroying the German Empire was published. This treaty, ar- 
ranged with the Kings of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg and the Grand 
Duke of Baden, then passively accepted by the other princes in- 
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cluded in it, made a new union of states, under the name of 
Confederation of the Rhine,—a title of sham modesty, since it 
comprised not only the Rhine, but the Upper Danube as far as the 
Austrian frontier,—the grand duchies of Berg and Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, the duchies of Nassau, and some other petty principalities 
being added to the kingdoms of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg and 
the grand duchy of Baden. The confederates of the Rhine declared 
themselves forever divided from the German Empire, and the other 
German princes managed to join the league later on. The affairs 
of the Confederation were to be regulated by a diet held at Frankfort, 
under the presidency of Archbishop and Lord High Chancellor 
Dalberg, transferred from Ratisbon to Frankfort; the former city, 
with the free cities of Nuremberg and Augsburg, being given to 
Bavaria. The Emperor of the French was declared Protector of 
the Confederation, which made a perpetual offensive and defensive 
alliance with France. 

Napoleon was not content with thus enslaving the German 
states; he introduced among them a new French prince, having 
just made his brother-in-law, Murat, Grand Duke of Berg, which 
comprises that part of Westphalia stretching along the right bank 
of the Rhine, opposite Cologne, with the stronghold of Wesel. The 
Emperor of Austria freely renounced the vain title of Emperor of 
Germany, and thus ended the ancient Germanic Empire. This was 
the most dangerous thing Napoleon had yet done. To put so 
large a part of Germany under French rule, was to pave the way 
for an inevitable reaction among the German people, and to unite 
against France, at some future time, in war to the death, Prussia 
and Austria, upheld by England and Russia. Fox, who had entered 
so sincerely and cordially into the hopes of peace, was deeply 
wounded by Napoleon’s conduct, and despatched a new envoy to 
France to insist upon the unconditional maintenance of each in 
his actual possessions, save as regarded Hanover, whose restoration 
to King George was absolutely insisted upon. But Napoleon, 
though keeping up negotiations, paid less heed to England, since 
he had induced the Russian envoy to sign a peace, July 20; 
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D’Oubril agreeing that he should take Sicily in return for the 
cession of the Balearic Isles to the ex-sovereigns of Naples, and 
Napoleon disposing of those islands without deigning to consult 
Spain, to whom they belonged. This strange treaty was only pro- 
visional until the czar should sign it,—a fact of which Napoleon 
was not sufficiently mindful. 

Austria, whose chief aim was to recruit, took no note of the 
ereat changes accomplished in Germany; but matters grew more 
and more complicated between France and Prussia. The French 
government made advances to mollify Prussia’s humiliation and 
calm the anxiety she felt at Napoleon’s vast encroachments in 
Germany. Talleyrand wrote to the Prussian minister that Na- 
poleon would gladly see Prussia bring all the states of Northern 
Germany under her influence, by means of a confederation similar 
to that of the Rhine. These states included electoral Saxony, the 
Saxon duchies of Thuringia, Hesse-Cassel, Mecklenburg, the Han- 
seatic cities, and some petty principalities. If Prussia could have 
coerced the princes and cities of the North, and kept Hanover, 
she would have been content, at least for a time; but Saxony and 
Hesse-Cassel would only join Prussia on terms which did not 
suit the latter, she suspecting that Napoleon had instigated them. 
As for the rich commercial Hanseatic cities, Napoleon was re- 
solved never to allow them to return to Prussian sway. 

Meantime a despatch from the Prussian ambassador at Paris 
informed the cabinet at Berlin that Napoleon had offered to re- 
store Hanover to the English king. Napoleon, hearing of this 
despatch through his police agents, denied it with insulting insinu- 
atious against the ambassador; but the effect was produced: the 
Prussian court believed, not only that it was tricked, but threat- 
ened ie its very existence. The foolish boasts of the French gen- 
erals quartered in the heart of Germany ever since the battle of 
Austerlitz contributed to enrage the Prussian court and army. 
At a government council held at Potsdam, August 10, it was 
decided to put the army once more on a war footing. The national 
pride which had animated this military nation since the days of 
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Frederick the Great had long been wounded and humiliated: it 


now burst forth and demanded war. A contemptible act raised 
public wrath to its height and provoked a feeling of pain and 
anger throughout Germany. “ The deep debasement of Germany,’ 
denounced in eloquent and impassioned pages, excited the minds 
of men against foreign rule, and Napoleon sent orders to Major- 
General Berthier to arrest in all provinces occupied by French 
troops any who should sell pamphlets hostile to his empire. “I 
intend,” he declared, “to have them taken before a military 
commission and shot within twenty-four hours.” This barbarous 
order was executed at Nuremberg against a bookseller named 
Palm, who died courageously and was extolled as a martyr (Au- 
gust 26, 1806). Napoleon thought he was sowing fear, but he 
sowed rage and hate. He cared not, knowing himself to be the 
stronger in the present, and not heeding the future. 

The chances of peace vanished one after another. The Czar of 
Russia refused to confirm the treaty signed by D’Oubril, and for- 
bade him to resume negotiations save in concert with England, 
and on condition that the ex-King of Naples retained Sicily and 
was given Dalmatia. A few days after this news reached Paris, 
Fox died (September 13),—the two great rivals, Pitt and Fox, 
becoming extinct in the same year. But peace with England would 
have failed, even had Fox lived. The Prussian minister, Hauegwitz, 
always desirous of French alliance, made a last effort at concilia- 
tion, and asked that the French troops should quit the positions 
which they occupied in Franconia, on the borders of the Saxon prov- 
inces and close to Prussia. Napoleon replied that Prussia must 
first lay down arms. Negotiations with England were broken off. 
Napoleon started for Mayence, reaching it September 28, and the 
Prussian army entered Saxony to compel the elector and Saxon 
dukes to join forces with the King of Prussia. This Napoleon 
regarded as a declaration of war, as he did the Austrian entry into 
Bavaria the year before. He at once ordered the grand army to 
gather on the Main, whence he could lead it in a few marches to 


the entrance of the defles leading to the small Saxon duchies of 


Thuringia. 
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Prussia’s imprudence was inconceivable, her position being far 
worse than that of Austria in 1805. The French were at her gates 
in great strength; Russia was in no state to help her in time to 
avoid invasion, and her own forces were quite insufficient to con- 
tend against those of Napoleon. The king, his ministers, and the old 
generals who fought in 1792 and 1793, and knew the danger, were led 
away by Queen Louisa, the princes and younger nobles, and by public 
opinion. The checks of the Revolutionary war were not decisive 
enough to have changed the Prussian army’s sense of superiority. 
The soldiers imagined that they would conquer the French as the 
latter conquered the Austrians and Russians. The truth was that 
they had not kept pace with the military progress of the age, and 
although well drilled, they were unaccustomed to military action, 
were encumbered with baggage, and had everything against them, 
even numbers. Napoleon had been ready ever since the battle of 
Austerlitz, having taken full precautions against any attempt at 
diversion from Austria or England. French troops occupied Italy, 
Dalmatia, and Holland; a camp was still maintained at Boulogne, as 
a threat and a protection, and a reserve corps was formed at Mayence 
to support the grand army, which had been quartered in Germany 
for a year, being divided into six divisions, besides Murat’s reserve 
cavalry and a body of picked men, made up from the imperial guard 
and a splendid company of grenadiers under General Oudinot. This 
was a transformation of the famous companies of grenadiers once 
commanded by La Tour d'Auvergne. All the French positions 
being well guarded from Holland and the British Channel to the 
borders of Turkey and the Sicilian Strait, there remained in Napo- 
leon’s immediate command, and ready to attack Prussia, at least 
one hundred and seventy thousand men, whom the speedy arrival 
of the body of picked men would bring up to one hundred and 
ninety thousand. The Prussians had not more than one hundred 
and sixty thousand men in all, including twenty thousand Saxons, 
furnished by the Elector of Saxony and a feeble Prussian reserve 
formed at Magdeburg on the Elbe. The Prussian army, in two 
divisions, advanced from the Elbe to the Saale, a river flowing from 
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the hills that divide Franconia and Saxony. The French concen- 
trated their forces on the Main, on the other side of the hills. 
Prussia’s first movements showed that she meant to assume the 
offensive; war, in itself, was most foolhardy on her part: the plan 
which she adopted was even more so. Instead of gaining time by a 
defensive campaign and avoiding general action until the Russians 
came up, she threw forward her troops, exposing them to be crushed 
at a blow, and preventing any co-operation from Russia. Dumou- 
riez, who formerly arrested the Prussians in Argonne, now advised 
them to retard Napoleon’s march as much as possible without ac- 
cepting the brunt of war. They would not listen to him. Dumou- 
riez’s foe of 1792, the Duke of Brunswick, led the Prussian army into 
invaded Germany as he did at the time of the attempt to invade 
France. He had not hoped for success in 1792, and had still less 
contidence now, yielding as before to the popular impulse, and being 
on bad terms with his chief officer, Prince Hohenlohe, who was full 
of bravado and presumption. The Prussian court and staff officers 
fancied that they could surprise the French before the latter had 
rallied their forces, and drive them back from the Main to the 
Rhine, and thought themselves far in advance, when Brunswick 
gave the order for a general movement, October 10. Napoleon had 
been at Wiirtzburg ever since the 2d, and his forces, gathering 
rapidly, marched towards the mountains among which the Saale 
takes its rise. On the 7th, he received a final message from the 
Prussian cabinet, giving him its ultimatum of complete evacuation 
of Germany by the French, and a promise from Napoleon to put no 
obstacles in the way of the confederation of Northern Germany. 
Napoleon replied bya proclamation calling on his men to force Prus- 
sia to repent her provocations by making her soldiers experience 
on German soil the same fate that they had sought fourteen years 
before on the fields of Champagne. Next day, October 8, the 
French columns crossed the mountains and reached the left bank 
of the Upper Saale. Confusion reigned in the Prussian council of 
war, who no longer hoped to surprise the French army. The gen- 
erals could not agree, and King Frederick William had neither the 
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spirit nor the moral authority necessary to compel them to do so. 
Brunswick, ill seconded, hesitated, full of dark forebodings ; uncer- 
tain as to Napoleon’s course, he did the very worst thing possible ; 
he massed his main body around Weimar, on the left bank of the 
Saale, instead of disputing the mountain passes and passage of the 
Upper Saale with the French. October 9, the French rear-guard 
under Murat and Bernadotte, after crossing the Saale, defeated a 
Prussian corps at Schleitz, Napoleon manceuvring to cut off the 
Prussian army from the Elbe and electoral Saxony. 

A second contest occurred the next day at Saalfeld, a short dis- 
tance from Schleitz, between Marshal Lannes’ division and a Prus- 
sian corps commanded by Prince Louis of Prussia, nephew of 
Frederick the Great. Prince Louis, more brave than prudent, had 
joined the queen in urging on all sorts of temerities. He could not . 
conquer, but could die; seeing his troops in utter rout and sur- 
rounded by French hussars, he allowed himself to be slain sooner 
than surrender. On hearing of the defeat at Saalfeld, Prince Ho- 
henlohe’s great Prussian division, of which Prince Louis’s detach- 
ment was the advance, fell back in disorder to Jéna, and the Duke 
of Brunswick, at last understanding that Napoleon meant to cut off 
his retreat, gave up the idea of fighting beyond the Saale and sub- 
mitted to leave Saxony and make an effort to regain Prussia and the 
Elbe by way of Magdeburg. Leaving some distance behind him 
Hohenlohe’s division, which had a rear-guard to rally, he marched 
from Weimar, October 13, towards Naumburg, where he intended 
to cross the Saale, but was forestalled by Marshal Davout, whom 
Napoleon had ordered Bernadotte to support. As for Hohenlohe, 
who was on the road from Jéna to Weimar, he had not even taken 
the precaution to put a strong garrison into the town of Jéna, which 
Lannes and Augerean seized with very little resistance as they 
crossed the Saale. Meantime Napoleon, who at first held himself 
in readiness to bear down upon either Naumburg or Jéna with the 
corps of Soult and Ney, was falsely advised that the enemy’s main 
body was between Jéna and Weimar. Hither he accordingly 
marched, October 13, summoning Murat’s cavalry to follow, and 
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ordering Bernadotte to occupy an intermediate position between 
Jéna and Naumburg. Napoleon joined Lannes and Augereau in 
the afternoon, and spent the night of the 13th in preparing for the 
next day’s battle. He cut a path in the rock to establish his artil- 
lery on the hill nearest Jéna, the Landgrafenberg, commanding all 
the region round about, and which the Prussians had never thought 
of defending. Before daylight, Lannes’ division, scaling this height, 
attacked and carried two villages occupied by part of Hohenlohe’s 
troops. Augereau’s men and the divisions of Soult and Ney next 
fell into line, and the intrepid Ney, rushing forward with three 
thousand men, received without flinching the shock of Hohenlohe’s 
cavalry, renewing the famous infantry squares of the Pyramids 
against these much vaunted Prussian squadrons. He was soon 
succored by Lannes and Augereau, Soult advancing on the other 
wing and the reserves and guard also coming up. The whole line 
charged, and the Prussian infantry was shaken. The cavalry strove 
to succor it; but in the absence of Murat’s cuirassiers the French 


‘chasseurs and hussars made head against the enemy's cavalry. All 


was confusion. The Prussian rear-guard, eagerly awaited by Hohen- 
lohe, only arrived to be drawn into the general rout, its general, 
Ruckel, being killed. Murat appeared at last with his cuirassiers 
and dragoons to complete the disaster, the French horse pursuing 
the scattered foe as far as Weimar. Twelve thousand Prussians 
and Saxons were killed or wounded ; fifteen thousand prisoners and 
two hundred cannon were taken by the French. 

While the sixty thousand men led by Hohenlohe were thus crushed 
by the main body of the erand army, numbering more than one hun- 
dred thousand, by no means all of whom took part in the action, a 
second battle was raging hard by at Naumburg. The main body of 
the Prussians under Brunswick and the king himself, sixty odd thou- 
sand, fell upon twenty-six thousand French under Davout. The 
king’s army, weighed down by their baggage and unaccustomed to 
travel, had spent the whole day of the 13th in traversing the five 
or six leagues between Weimar and the hills opposite Naumbure. 
The Prussians’ aim was to occupy the Naumburg bridge and Késea 
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pass, thus assuring their retreat and preventing Davout from cross- 
ing the Saale and attacking their flank. Brunswick had not even the 
forethought to send an advance guard to hold this important point, 
and during the night Davout crossed the river and seized the pass 
and the heights above. Warned that he was to deal with the King 
of Prussia in person, he begged Bernadotte to join forces with him; 
but the latter kept to the letter of his orders and marched on Dorn- 
burg early on the 14th, taking no part in either battle, for which 
he was afterwards severely censured. Bernadotte and Davout dis- 
liked each other, and the rivalries of French generals now began to 
cause sad results. Davout’s isolated position won him glory, how- 
ever, for he resolved to block the enemy’s passage if his whole 
army died in the attempt. He took his post beyond the Kosen 
pass on the plain of Hassenhausen, where he bore the successive 
charges of the foe with heroic firmness, but must have yielded if the 
Prussians had made a general assault; as they attacked by divis- 
ions, they were shattered and broken by the invincible French 
infantry. Old Brunswick, in despair, led the grenadiers against 
the village of Hassenhausen and was laid low by a musket-ball. 
Another of the old generals of Frederick the Great, Marshal Mol- 
lendorf, was also killed; the king charged in person, and his horse 
was slain under him. Prince William of Prussia then rallied ten 
thousand horsemen, whom he hurled like a hurricane against the 
French squares ; but they were greeted by a running fire at thirty 
paces. Men and horses rolled over each other ; Prince William was 
wounded and his squadrons were routed. The Prussian reserve of 
two divisions had not yet acted, and the bold Bliicher, a cavalry 
general, destined to win many laurels, proposed to unite his men to 
these divisions and make a desperate effort. The king hesitated, 
then decided to fall back and join Hohenlohe. The royal army 
withdrew to Auérstadt, which gave its name to the battle, closely 
pressed by the French troops, and leaving one hundred and fifteen 
cannon to the victorious little army that fought with forty-four. 
There is no finer feat of arms in the military history of France than 
this battle of Auérstadt. The field on which it was fought borders 
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on Rosbach, where Frederick the Great once routed a large body of 
French and Germans. Such are the vicissitudes of war. This splen- 
did effort cost France dear: the Prussians lost twelve thousand men ; 
the French, seven thousand. 

Instead of meeting Hohenlohe as he expected, the king soon en- 
countered the few stragglers who were all that was left of Hohen- 
lohe’s division. The royal army, seeing that all was lost, disbanded 
in general panic, thousands of distracted fugitives never pausing till 
they reached the Hartz mountains and Thuringian forest. This 
double victory of Jéna and Auérstadt was the most complete yet 
won since the beginning of the wars of the Revolution, and against 
the army which had long passed for the best in Europe. Na- 
poleon followed it up with rare activity, occupying Hesse-Cassel in 
his rear, dethroning the elector, and punishing the Elector of Hesse 
for his neutrality. At the same time, pursuing his plan of mak- 
ing war self-supporting, he imposed a contribution of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions on the conquered countries, and decreed 
that all English goods found in Northern Germany belonged 
to the army (October 16). This was a great piece of injustice 
towards German merchants, but no worse than the English treat- 
ment of neutral ships. Harsh as he was towards the Elector of 
Hesse and those merchants trading with England, he was very 
gentle with the Elector of Saxony, sending back his officers and 
men who had been captured, on condition that they would not 
resume arms against France, and that their leaders should proceed 
to Dresden to propose peace and alliance to their master. Napo- 
leon, not caring for Saxony as he did for Hesse, whose central posi- 
tion gave it importance, wished to gain its friendship, and the 
Elector of Saxony gladly accepted the victor’s terms. Military and 
political operations marched or rather hurried forward. The day 
after the double battle, Murat took fifteen thousand Prussians at 
Erfurt, some wounded, others exhausted and demoralized. Murat 
and Soult continued to pursue the confused mass of fugitives towards 
the Hartz and Magdeburg, picking up men and cannon as they 
went. Meantime Bernadotte went down the Saale, intending to 
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attack Halle on the Elbe, and there his advance guard under Du- 
pont met the Prussian reserve of fifteen thousand men, who had 
formed at Magdeburg and were trying to join the conquered army, 
of whose fate they were ignorant. Dupont’s division attacked and 
overthrew this force of thrice its own number, October 17, and on 
the 20th three French corps crossed the Elbe, at Barby, Dessau, and 
Wittenberg; but the very same day, the remnant of the Prussian 
army rallied by Hohenlohe crossed the same river at Magdeburg on 
their own side. Nothing was left them but to fly, without hoping 
to defend Berlin. 

With his usual promptitude, Napoleon took all needful precau- 
tions before continuing his triumphal march beyond the Elbe. He 
put on a firm footing his dépéts, hospitals, and halting-places for 
reinforcements, and fresh supplies of conscripts, turning, as he ad- 
vanced, the resources of the conquered country against the govern- 
tent which he was aiming to destroy. He paused but a single day 
at Wittenberg to draw up his plans, and on the 24th of October, 
ten days after the double battle, he was at Potsdam, the residence of 
Frederick II. He took the sword of the great king from his tomb 
and sent it to the Invalides at Paris. “Our veterans,” he wrote, 
“will rejoice when they behold the sword of him who conquered 
them at Rosbach!” It would have been wiser and more generous 
to respect that sword and tomb, after effacing the victory of the great 
leader lying at Potsdam by a more glorious triumph. Next day, 
October 25, Davout took bloodless possession of Berlin, King Fred- 
erick William having imitated the Austrian emperor by authorizing 
his capital to surrender, and Napoleon having granted Davout the 
well-earned honor ef entering Berlin first. When he occupied 
Vienna, Napoleon avoided everything that might humble his vic- 
tims, but with Prussia it was quite different; he made a triumphal 
entry into Berlin, October 27, surrounded by his guard and the 
flower of the army, and took up his abode in the king’s palace. 
This was the custom of war; but his bulletins to the Moniteur 
were without excuse. Not content with boasting of his rare sue- 
cess, he heaped insults on the conquered foe, treated King Frederick 
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William with contemptuous pity, and Queen Louisa with indignity, 
declaring that she had hurried her kingdom on to ruin by her guilty 
passion for the Czar Alexander, and not fearing to compare this brave, 
generous, and universally respected, though perhaps imprudent 
woman, to the vile Lady Hamilton, who impelled Nelson to crime. 
Spandau, the fortress protecting the approach to Berlin, having 
surrendered, Napoleon used it to store his supplies, sending thither 
three hundred cannon and one hundred thousand guns taken from 
the Berlin arsenal. The day after the triumphal entry of the 
French into Berlin, Prince Hohenlohe’s handful of men, who were 
trying to reach the Oder at Stettin, were joined and surrounded at 
Benzlaw by Murat and Lannes. Sixteen thousand prisoners were 
taken, and several thousand more were captured at Passewalk. The 
stronghold of Stettin, commanding the Lower Oder and occupied by 
a garrison of six thousand men and powerful artillery, surrendered, 
October 29, to the summons of General Lasalle of the light horse. 
The only troop left of the Prussian army, that under Bliicher, 


escaped the French by making a long circuit; unable to gain the 


line of the Oder held by the French, Bliicher turned westward, and 
hastened to the free city of Lubeck, which he entered, much against 
the inhabitants’ will, intending to seize trading-vessels and sail for 
Eastern Prussia with his men. But he could not escape the com- 
mon fate; Soult and Bernadotte came up and forced him to sur- 
render with twenty thousand men, November 7. The following 
day, the important post of Magdeburg, blockaded in the rear of the 
French army by Ney, although it might have withstood a long 
siege, yielded to the first bombardment, with an army of at least 
twenty thousand men, the people having risen to force the governor 
to capitulate. 

Stunned by such rapid and overwhelming blows, the Prussians 
cave way as if struck by lightning. One hundred and eighty thou- 
sand men were killed, captured, or scattered, there being at least 
one hundred thousand prisoners. The Prussian monarchy was 
crushed in a month. Nothing was left to Frederick William but 
the provinces beyond the Oder and Silesia, with a few thousand 
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soldiers, nor could he hope long to retain this remnant of royalty. 
He had tried to treat with his victor, parleys having been opened at 
Wittenberg, October 20, before the French entry of Berlin. N apo- 
leon had intimated that he would grant peace if Prussia would give 
up all her possessions between the Elbe and the Rhine, promise to 
meddle no more with German affairs, and recognize the new princes 
whom he established on German soil. Frederick William sub- 
mitted to these terms, whereupon Napoleon broke his promise and 
refused to treat. In the interval, the Prussian army was destroyed, 
Magdeburg surrendered, and the Polish subjects of Prussia offered 
to aid the French by a national insurrection. Prussian Poland 
then extended much farther than it does now, and comprised the 
left bank of the Vistula as far as Pilica, including Warsaw. Napo- 
leon saw new means of action here, and was no longer willing to lay 
down his arms at the Oder. 

His excitement grew from day to day. He ordered a temple to 
Glory to be built. at Paris on the model of the old Greek temples 
and dedicated to the grand army. It was to contain the flags taken 
in battle, the statues of French generals, and the names of French 
heroes and martyrs inscribed on tablets of gold and marble. It 
is now the Church of the Madeleine. He also named the new 
bridge of the Military School for the field of Jéna. These honors 
to the grand army were not merely the reward of merit, but 
an incitement to fresh efforts towards a constantly receding goal: 
the overwhelming triumphs of the last two campaigns convinced 
him that absolutely nothing could resist him on the Continent, 
and that he could mould it at his will. No longer content to 
rule Germany from North to South and to tear Prussia limb from 
limb, he resolved to keep all that he had or could gain on the Con- 
tinent, until England should yield and he dictate general peace. 
In refusing peace with Prussia, he offered truce on condition of the 
surrender of the line of the Vistula, that is, all Prussian Poland, 
where he wished to spend the winter, The King of Prussia refused, 
determined to wait the result of the arrival of Russian troops. Na- 
poleon then ordered his men into Prussian Poland. 
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He continued his struggle with England, and the latter declaring 
the coasts of France and Germany in a state of blockade, and confis- 
eating all neutral vessels attempting to trade with those countries, 
Napoleon responded by a decree dated at Berlin, November 21, de- 
elaring the British Isles in a state of blockade, forbidding all trade 
with England, and ordering the confiscation of all English goods or 
importations. This was known as the Continental blockade, and 
the double tyranny of England and France was equally iniquitous ; 
but odious as was the English violence, Napoleon outdid it, his 
orders extending not only to the coast, but far inland and making 
the French Empire unpopular throughout Europe. The Hanseatic 
cities, which transacted all the maritime trade of Germany, were 
held by the French, the English arrested and their goods everywhere 
seized. 

Prussia conquered, a fresh campaign began against the Russians 
in Poland, Napoleon considering that nothing was done until Russia 
was reduced to the level of Prussia and Austria. He prepared 
for the indefinite extension of the war; having long since left the 
legal paths of conscription, he called in advance for the recruits of 
1807 as he had done before, increasing his battalions and regiments, 
and swelling the army to five hundred and eighty thousand men. 


The grand army in Germany was increased to nearly three hundred 


thousand, including the auxiliaries who had taken no part in the 
Saxon and Prussian campaign. The Confederation of the Rhine 
was obliged by treaty to furnish sixty odd thousand men, and the 
Elector of Saxony, so lately a foe, now entered the confederation 
and added his contingent. A contribution of two hundred millions 
was levied on Prussia, Hesse-Cassel, Hanover, the duchy of Bruns- 
wick, and the Hanseatic cities also paying heavy:sums. Napoleon 
thus avoided any increase of French contributions. An active 
diplomatic measure coincided with these military and financial acts. 
Napoleon was treating with Austria to gain her friendship, or at 
least to alarm her into a promise of neutrality, and he sent a mili- 
tary ambassador, General Sebastiani, to Constantinople, with orders 


to excite Turkey against England and Russia, and to aid in the 
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reformation of the Turkish army. He even sent to Persia to engage 
the Shah to make a diversion in Asia against Russia. The cam- 
paign opened early in the winter. The 1st of November, the Rus- 
sians and French marched towards the Vistula, the former from the 
Memel, the latter from the Oder. Fifty thousand Russians pressed 
forward under General Benningsen; a second and equal army fol- 
lowed at a distance with a reserve force. Some of the Russian 
forces on the Turkish frontier were recalled, but were still re- 
mote. The first two Russian armies, with the remaining Prussians, 
numbered about one hundred and twenty thousand. England 
made many promises and kept few of them, thinking more of con- 
quering Spanish and Dutch colonies than of helping her allies. 
Her aid was limited to a small reinforcement of the Swedes guard- 
ing Swedish Pomerania, the only portion of Northern Germany not 
yet in French power. Gustavus IL, the young King of Sweden, 
weak and impulsive, rushed headlong, without a motive, into the 
Austro-Russian alliance, destined to be so fatal to Sweden. 
Napoleon sent a division of troops towards Pomerania, to prevent 
the English from landing on the Lower Oder; another corps was 
ordered to take Silesia and occupy the upper course of the Oder. 
Eighty thousand men under Murat crossed the Oder and entered 
Prussian Poland, and an equal number stood ready to sustain them. 
November 9, Davout’s division entered Posen, the principal town 
of the Polish provinces still preserving the national sentiment, and 
whose people detested Prussian rule and resented the treachery 
with which Prussia dismembered Poland after swearing alliance 
with her. All along the road, the peasants hastened to meet the 
French; and at Posen, Davout was hailed with an enthusiasm which 
moved even him, cold and severe as he was, and he urged Napoleon 
to justify the hopes of Poland, who looked to him as her savior. 
The Russian vanguard reached Warsaw before the French, but 
made no effort to remain there, and recrossed the Vistula. Novem- 
ber 28, Davout and Murat entered the town, and public delight 
knew no bounds. It would be a mere illusion to fancy that senti- 
ments of right and justice had any share in Napoleon’s resolve, and 
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that he was stirred by a desire to repair great wrongs. His only 
question was whether the resurrection of Poland would increase his 
greatness or not; and if he told the Sultan that he meant to restore 
Poland, it was because he thought Turkey would assist him the 
more willingly against Russia. He also offered part of Silesia to 
Austria, if she would aid him in the restoration of Poland by the 
cession of her Polish provinces; but it was not a sufficient offer, 
and therefore not serious. The truth was that he wanted promises 
from the Poles before he made any to them. He desired them to 
help him by a general insurrection, repaying them only with vague 
hopes, and reserving a right to act as circumstances and his own 
interest should direct. There is no doubt that if Napoleon had 
proclaimed the independence of Poland, her nobility, citizens, and 
many of the country people would have flocked to his standard; but 
the solemn declaration, so ardently implored, was not forthcoming. 
Napoleon flattered and encouraged the Poles, but promised nothing ; 
many, however, persisted in trusting him, and this illusion still 
survives. Others had less confidence, especially among the men 
who had witnessed the rule of Imperial France from behind the 
scenes. Kosciusko, the last hero of independent Poland, the gen- 
eral who disputed the remnant of his country with Prussia and 
Russia, was in France at this time, in intimate relations with La Fay- 
ette. Napoleon would have summoned him to Poland to make use 
of his popularity, but Kosciusko refused unless his country’s liberty 
could be assured. He felt that the man who robbed France of lib- 
erty would never bestow it on Poland. 

Thousands of Poles enlisted under the French flag and joined 
the Polish legions left, from the Italian war. Napoleon estab- 
lished a provisional government of well-known Poles in Warsaw, 
and required nothing but volunteers of the country. He had 
seized without a blow that line of the Vistula which the Prussian 
king would not barter for a truce, and might have gone into winter- 
quarters there; but the Russians were close at hand on the opposite 
shore, in two great divisions one hundred thousand strong, in a 
wooded and marshy country forming a sort of triangle, whose point 
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touches the union of the Narew and Ukra rivers with the Vistula, 
a few leagues below Warsaw. The Russians communicated with 
the sea by a Prussian corps stationed between them and Dantzic. 
Napoleon would not permit them to hold this post, and resolved 
to strike a blow, before going into winter-quarters, which should cut 
them off from the sea and drive them back towards the Memel and 
Lithuania. He crossed the Vistula, December 23, and attacked the 
russians between the Narew and the Ukta. A series of bloody 
pattles followed in the dense forests and deep bogs of the thawing 
land. Napoleon said that he had discovered a fifth element in 
Poland, — mud. Men and horses stuck in the swamp and the can- 
nons could not be extricated. Luckily the Russians were in the 
incompetent hands of General Kamenski, and both parties fought 
in the dark, the labyrinth of swamps and woods preventing either 
army from guessing the other’s movements. The Russians were 
finally driven, with great loss, beyond the Narew towards the for- 
ests of Belostok, and a Prussian corps striving to assist them was 
driven back to the sea. If the frost had returned, the Russian army 
would have perished ; but the impossibility of acting on such miry 
ground, and the sufferings of his men, prevented Napoleon from 
following the foe to the Memel, and he took up his winter-quarters, 
not on the left bank of the Vistula as he proposed, but on the 
right bank, in Russian Poland. While he thus repulsed the Rus- 
sians, the Prussian strongholds in Silesia surrendered, in the rear of 
the grand army, to the German allies of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and a body of French and Poles began to surround the great 
seaport of Dantzic at the mouth of the Vistula. 

The grand army did not long enjoy the rest it so much needed ; 
for the Russians, whose losses were more than made up by the 
arrival of their reserves, suddenly resumed the offensive. General 
Benningsen, who gave a fearful proof of his sinister energy by the 
murder of Paul I., had been put in command in Kamenski’s place. 
Marching round the forests and traversing the line of lakes which 
divide the basin of the Narew from those watercourses flowing di- 
rectly to the sea, he reached the maritime part of old Prussia, intend- 
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ing to cross the Vistula and drive the French from their position in 
Poland. He had hoped to surprise the French left wing, lying 
between the Passarge and Lower Vistula, but arrived too late. Ney 
and Bernadotte rapidly concentrated their forces and fought with a 
bravery which arrested the Russians (January 25 and 27). Napo- 
leon came to the rescue, and having once driven the enemy into the 
woods and marshes of the interior, now strove to turn those who 
meant to turn him, by an inverse action forcing them to the sea- 
coast. All the French troops between Warsaw and Dantzic were 
ordered to act accordingly, and the Russian army must have been 
crushed, if a despatch from Napoleon to Bernadotte, captured by 
the Cossacks, had not revealed his danger to Benningsen (Feb- 
ruary 1). He at once retreated, closely followed by Napoleon, and 
tried to reach Konigsberg, the capital of old Prussia; but on the 
6th of February his rear-guard was broken by the French advance 
at Hoff, which made a stand next day on a height just outside the 
little town of Eylau. It was driven from the height and from the 
city. Benningsen then halted beyond Eylau, and massed his forces to 
receive battle next day. He had about seventy thousand men, twice 
the artillery of Napoleon (four hundred guns against two hundred), 
and hoped to be joined betimes by a Prussian corps. Napoleon could 
only dispose of sixty thousand out of his three hundred thousand 
men, — Ney being some leagues away and Bernadotte out of reach, 
— in consequence of the sufferings of the army, the many posts to 
be occupied, the vast extent of the scene of war, and the scattering 
caused. by endless marches. Napoleon was not the man to shrink 
from a decisive shock; he had a fine body of cavalry to aid his 
infantry, the frozen ground permitting them full action, and his artil- 
lery made up for its inferior numbers by its superior manoeuvring. 
The battle of February 8 opened with a long and fierce cannonade 
on both sides. The French were partly protected by the town of 
Eylau and the village of Rothenen, but the Russians, exposed to 
their murderous fire, lost patience and attacked the French left, 
which repulsed them, Soult and Augereau facing them, and Davout 
taking them in the flank. The Russian reserve and left wing then 
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united against Davout, and Napoleon hurled his centre, Augereau’s 
division, against the enemy’s centre. Augereau’s men, blinded by 
driving snow, lost their way and were swept down by a battery of 
seventy-two cannon invisible to them. The Russian cavalry rushed 
upon the mutilated brigades and drove the survivors back to the 
cemetery of Eylau, where Napoleon and his guard were stationed, 
the Russian infantry following their cavalry. 

This was a decisive moment. Then was shown the value, in the 
present conditions of war, of the system of cavalry concentration 
invented by Hoche and employed by Napoleon. Murat was ordered 
to attack the Russian cavalry with eighty squadrons ; he rode them 
down with his dragoons, and launched his cuirassiers on the in- 
fantry. The first line of Russian foot was broken and cut to pieces, 
the second resisted by falling back on a wood; the struggle was 
suspended for a time in the centre, Napoleon foreseeing the Prus- 
sian approach and being unwilling to engage his reserve force as 
yet. Meantime Davout gained the advantage over the Russian left 
and began to attack their rear; but his columns were arrested 
by a body of seven or eight thousand Prussians who had escaped 
Ney’s pursuit, and the Russians recovered hope. At nightfall Ney 
came up behind them, and Benningsen ordered a retreat under 
cover of darkness. The battle-field was a fearful sight next day. 
Twelve thousand Russians and ten thousand French lay dying and 
dead on the vast fields of snow reddened with blood. The Russians, 
besides, carried off fifteen thousand wounded. “ What an ineffectual 


{” 


massacre!” cried Ney, as he traversed the scene of carnage. This 
was too true; for although Napoleon drove the Russians to the sea, 
it was not in the way he desired. Benningsen succeeded in reach- 
ing Koénigsberg, where he could rest and reinforce his army, and 
Napoleon was not strong enough to drive him from this last shelter. 

We have cited various causes for the small number to which the 
grand army was reduced on the battle-field, and to these inevitable 
material causes, among which we must reckon countless diseases 
brought on by fatigue, was added a moral cause which grew alarm- 


ing. Discipline was lax, stragglers and marauders increased, thou- 
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sands of men, soldiers only in name, scattered in small bands, 
escaping the search of their leaders and living on the country with- 
out rendering any military service. 

Napoleon decided to return to the Vistula until spring. Unable 
to take Konigsberg and drive the Russians from old Prussia, he 
resolved to spend the rest of the winter in conquering the impor- 
tant post of Dantzic. He therefore established himself, not near 
Warsaw, but between the Passarge River and the Lower Vistula, 
besieging Dantzic in his rear by a division of troops under Marshal 
Lefebvre. He took the most skilful measures to assure the posi- 
tions of his army, to reinforce it and enable it to renew the cam- 
paign with fine weather. While all around him yielded to fatigue, 
Lannes, Murat, and Augereau being ill, he, formerly so frail, flour- 
ished and grew fat. He had muscles of iron as well as an iron soul. 
His war in Northern Europe now produced its result in the East, 
and news of great interest came from Constantinople. England and 
Russia, seeing Sultan Selim lean towards France, agreed to force 
Turkey by armed power to return to the coalition. The Russians 
longed to lay hands on the provinces of the Sultan north of the 
Danube (Moldavia and Wallachia); the English wanted Egypt. It 
was therefore arranged between them that the Russians should in- 
vade Moldavia and Wallachia, and an English squadron cross the 
Strait of Dardanelles to dictate the law to the Sultan at Constan- 
tinople. The French ambassador Sebastiani prevented the Turks 
from yielding to the threats of the English ambassador, and on the 
21st of February the English squadron lay before Constantinople. 
The Sultan, by Sebastiani’s advice, gained some days by treating, 
which time was employed by the latter, in connection with French 
officers sent from the army in Dalmatia, in mounting a battery of 
three hundred large guns, intended to fight the hostile fleet. The 
English admiral Duckworth, relying on his powers of intimidation, 
had brought no troops, dared not give battle, and feared to be pre- 
vented from passing through the Strait of Dardanelles unless he 
made haste, as Sebastiani was making there preparations similar 
to those at Constantinople. He therefore set out March 3, the 
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attempt which succeeded at Copenhagen some years before failing 
at Constantinople. Nor were the English more successful in Egypt. 
They occupied Alexandria for a time, but were soon driven out, and 
the distant enterprises, for which they had neglected to aid their 
allies in Northern Europe, failed as well. They were defeated in the 
French and Spanish colonies, at Buenos Ayres, and at other points. 

After Eylau, Bonaparte, recovering somewhat from his mad 
dreams, relaxed his stern resolve to listen to no arrangements until 
he could dictate general peace. He again offered to Prussia, to 
divide her from Russia, the terms he had formerly proposed and 
then refused, namely, to restore her states on the right bank of the 
Elbe. He made no exception of Poland, giving the Prussian king 
to understand that “he set no value on that country.” He was 
quite ready to forsake the nation which had fought for him and set 
all its hopes on him. The King of Prussia was inclined to accept, 
but his wife and the court prevented him from doing so. Napoleon 
then turned again to Austria, repeating his offer to cede territory 
in Silesia, exclusive of her Polish provinces, or, if she preferred it, 
an agerandizement at Turkey’s expense, in case the same should be 
granted to Russia as a condition of peace ; and this at the very time 
when Sultan Selim, confiding in Napoleon’s promise to maintain 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, was firmly embracing the 
French alliance and bravely and successfully resisting the English 
and Russians! Austria would not venture on such thin ice, but 
offered her mediation. Napoleon could not refuse, lest he should 
give Austria an excuse for declaring against him. He reckoned 
that negotiations would be prolonged, and hastened to prepare for a 
speedy blow at Russia and provide against any attack from Austria, 
by forming a reserve army of one hundred thousand men, on the 
Flbe, under Marshal Brune, calling in advance for the conscripts of 
1808 four months after summoning those of 1807, deciding to raise 
the number of his army to six hundred and fifty thousand men, and 
preparing to send four hundred and fifty thousand into Germany 
and Poland, three hundred and seventy thottsand of whom were 
to be French and Poles, and eighty thousand German allies. Mean- 
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time the siege of Dantzic went on vigorously under the direction 
of two skilful generals of engineers and artillery, Chasseloup and 
Lariboisiére. At the beginning of the siege, their forces did not 
amount to twenty thousand men, mostly Poles or German allies: 
the Prussian and Russian garrison, numbering about the same, were 
unable to prevent their approach, and they were soon reinforced. 
The Russian army before Kénigsberg tried to rescue Dantzic by 
sending thither ten thousand men, half by sea, half along the coast ; 
but this double attack failed, and Dantzic, threatened with assault, 
surrendered May 26. This conquest, assuring to France the whole 
course of the Vistula, freed the left wing and allowed Napoleon to 
dispose his troops as he chose, and the immense supplies found in 
Dantzic restored the well-being of the grand army, which was now 
rested and strengthened, and numbered at least one hundred and 
sixty thousand. 

The Russian army, after its winter’s efforts to recruit, had but 
one hundred and forty thousand men in old Prussia and thirty thou- 
sand men on the way to reinforce it. The main body, stationed 
between the Pregel and the Alle, scarcely numbered one hundred 
thousand. The coalition, however, replied evasively to the offer of 
Austrian mediation, the czar being deceived in regard to Eylau, as 
he had been about Austerlitz. The battle of Eylau, which was 
really a fair defeat for the Russians, was represented to Alexander by 
Benningsen as a victory, and Napoleon’s retreat completed the illu- 
sion. Alexander and Frederick William had just signed a fresh 
compact binding them to act only by mutual consent (April 26). 
England renewed the promises hitherto so ill kept, and hoped to ’ 
seduce Austria; but the latter was not disposed to run any risks, 
and the capture of Dantzic confirmed her neutrality. As the Rus- 
sians wished to continue the war, their only chance was to fall back 
‘and try to lure Napoleon into their own country; but Benningsen 
foolishly resumed the offensive in even more unfavorable circum- 
stances than before. The French army on the Ist of May left its 
winter-quarters and encamped by divisions under shelter of earth- 
works and breastworks of trees. Napoleon decided to reopen the 
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campaign June 10. Benningsen forestalled him, and attacked his 
positions on the 5th. Ney’s division, just assailed by superior 
forces, retired in good order, disputing the ground as it went. Soult 
and Bernadotte, less unequal in numbers to the enemy, repulsed 
the attack and held their posts. The whole French army met, as 
Napoleon ordered, in the rear of the river Passarge. Benningsen, 
seeing his failure, fell back from the Passarge to the Alle, and 
Napoleon advanced rapidly to cut off the Russian retreat to Kon- 
igsberg, the French marching along the left bank of the Alle and 
the Russians taking the right. The two armies met at Heilsberg, a 
small town on the Alle, which the Russians occupied, as also both 
shores of the river, having hastily raised redoubts bristling with 
cannon on the left bank. Soult and Murat, coming up first, fell 
upon the Russian army, but even with the aid of Lannes, who 
arrived later, could not dislodge the enemy, and night put an end 
to the bloody strife (June 10). Benningsen, having with difficulty . 
resisted a part of the French army, dared not brave the whole, and 
resumed his retreat to Konigsberg, next day, under cover of the 
Alle. 

Napoleon did not follow, but, striving to reach the Pregel — the 
stream hard by Kénigsberg — before him, traversed the battle-field 
of Eylau. Benningsen reached the little town of Friedland, where 
the Russians hoped to cross the Alle and gain KGnigsberg, June 13 ; 
but when he attempted to leave the city next morning he found 
Lannes awaiting him, and that hero with ten thousand men stopped 
seventy thousand. Fortunately there was no coherence in the 
attack, Benningsen being incapable of profiting by his superior 
numbers to surround and crush him. The inequality diminished 
hourly: French troops coming to Lannes’ succor, and Napoleon 
having at least eighty thousand men under his command by after- 
noon, attacked in his turn, sending Ney against Friedland to take ° 
the town and bridges. This was one of the most frightful battles 
in the war record of France. The Russians made frantic efforts, 
knowing that they were lost if the bridges were captured. Dupont’s 
division again decided the day, and its leader, with Ney, entered the 
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burning town amid awful carnage, blew up the bridges, and divided 
the Russian main body from their reserves on the other bank. Na- 
poleon then charged the whole line; the Russians, though broken, 
would not surrender, and some of them escaped under cover of 
night, going down the left bank of the Alle. The rest, hard pressed, 
leaped into the stream; some waded across, but great numbers were 
drowned. Twenty-five thousand Russians were killed, wounded, or 
drowned, and eighty cannon captured. Friedland was a worthy cele- 
bration of the anniversary of Marengo (June 14). While Napoleon, 
Ney, Lannes, and Bernadotte overwhelmed the Russian army at 
Friedland, Murat, Soult, and Davout marched straight to Konigs- 
berg with sixty thousand men; on hearing of the Russian disaster 
the enemy left the town, and Soult occupied the capital of old 
Prussia, taking one hundred thousand guns sent by England, with 
the ships that brought them, and the remnant of the Russian army 
recrossed the Memel, June 18 and 19. The grand army, which left 
Boulogne twenty months before, had vanquished in that space 
Austria and Prussia in their respective countries, and Russia on 
foreign soil, and now stood at the entrance to the Russian Empire. 
Alexander bowed his head before this terrible blow, which renewed 
Austerlitz. He felt unable longer to dispute Prussia with Napoleon, 
and his army was tired of fighting for Prussia and England. Fred- 
erick William, too, was the first to recognize the necessity of peace, 
and a truce, requested by the vanquished, was granted at once by 
Napoleon, who did not care to extend the campaign beyond the 
Memel. Alexander asked for an interview, and Napoleon, who 
possibly suggested the idea, quickly consented. The interview 
did not occur under such humiliating conditions as those im- 
posed upon the Emperor of Austria after Austerlitz. The two 
monarchs met in a tent pitched on a raft moored in the Memel, 
midway between the shores, and embraced amid the plaudits of 
both armies. Napoleon’s attitude was not what it was to Fran- 
cis II.; he did not seek to impose cruel conditions on a foe reduced 
to sue for mercy, but to win an adversary whom he aspired to make 
an ally, and to whom he offered provinces, instead of taking them 
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from him. He repulsed in 1805 the Austrian alliance suggested by 
Talleyrand: he was now resolved to try Russian alliance, counting 
on his personal power to take possession of Alexander’s mind, and 
setting skilfully to work. Finding the young czar greatly displeased 
with England, dissatisfied with Prussia, and wounded in his own 
pride, he raised his self-esteem by expressions of esteem and sym- 
pathy for him and his army, abruptly offering what he once proffered 
to an English ambassador, — a division of the world. Alexander was 
dazzled and delighted, and this first conference was followed by many 
more long conversations in the little Prussian town of Tulsit, which 
became neutral ground, Alexander constantly seeking solitary inter- 
views with Napoleon; and a close intimacy sprang up between the 
two monarchs who had so recently waged such desperate war. Na- 
poleon’s fiery eloquence and vast imagination conquered Alexander, 
and the Emperor of Russia accepted the offers of the Emperor of 
France, who proposed and persuaded Alexander to accept, not the 
cession of the Austrian and Prussian provinces in Poland, but the 
dismemberment of Sweden and Turkey. He offered to allow Rus- 
sia to take, and promised to secure to her, Finland, that vast country 
on the eastern shore of the Baltic reclaimed by Sweden and slightly 
encroached upon by Peter the Great to the north of St. Petersburg. 
By the same secret agreement it was understood that Russia should 
take Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bulgaria, that is, all Northern Turkey 
in Europe as far as the Balkan Mountains, while France was to 
have Albania and the Morea to the south and west of that empire. 
Napoleon thus provoked the dismemberment of two countries, one 
of which, Turkey, was, in his own words, “the oldest ally of France,” 
and had just compromised herself for him: the other, Sweden, 
“despite her king’s false policy,” was also, as Napoleon himself said, 
“ veographically and historically the friend of France.” “The dear- 
est interests of the two nations are united,” he confessed, and added, 
with some exaggeration, that “by the union of Finland and Russia 
Sweden would cease to exist.” He therefore, by his own avowal, 
sacrificed the ancient and permanent interests of France to those 
of his chimerical Empire of the West. 
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Alexander promised to make war on England if she refused his 
inediation on the terms determined by Napoleon, which left Malta 
to the English and restored Hanover to King George, on condition 
of his immediate surrender of all the Spanish and Dutch colonies. 
Napoleon stripped the Prussian king of all his former possessions 
between the Elbe and the Rhine, intending them to form with 
Hesse-Cassel and Brunswick a kingdom of Westphalia for his 
brother Jerome. He returned to Prussia all her states on the right 
bank of the Elbe save the Polish provinces, which he proposed to 
turn into a duchy of Warsaw for the Elector of Saxony. Alexander 
agreed ; but this was the black cloud that threatened the Russian 
alliance. To touch Poland otherwise than for the czar’s advantage, 
could not fail to alarm Russia for her Polish possessions. There 
was the common interest which might some day again unite the 
three co-sharers. Poland should either have been let alone, or the 
whole question settled forever. But to let it alone was to restore 
Warsaw and Posen to Prussia, and this Napoleon felt was im- 
possible. His policy was bad towards Russia, whom he provoked 
to dismember the allies of France, and to whom he did not give 
what would have finally united the two empires. His policy was 
bad towards Prussia, who was too cruelly wounded or not suffi- 
ciently destroyed. The treaty between Russia and Prussia was 
signed at Tilsit, July 8, and Napoleon returned to Paris on the 
 2ath: 

Like the fabled giant who heaped mountains one upon another, 
he had heaped victory on victory, and his military glory exceeded 
all other glory. The dazzled crowd believed in the great alliance 
that crowned his triumphs, and which, it was popularly supposed, 
would wrest peace from the whole world, and the freedom of the 
seas from humiliated England; but the colossal and splendid edifice 


was built upon quicksands. 
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WAR WITH SPAIN. 


July, 1807, to February, 1809. 


APOLEON was hailed with even more trust and joy on his 
N return from Tilsit than after Austerlitz. The Russian alli- 
ance was esteemed a pledge of Continental peace, and it was hoped 
that England, finding herself alone, would soon yield in turn. When 
Napoleon re-entered St. Cloud, his summer residence, he talked 
only of peace to the dignitaries and state officials who came thither 
to welcome him. “We must now,” said he, “turn merchants and 
manufacturers. I must renew my great business reviews, for it is 
full time that they should succeed my great military reviews.” 
These words were often repeated with much satisfaction, and stocks, 
which rose to sixty and seventy after Austerlitz, now went up to 
ninety-four. Finances prospered: expenses had increased, but so 
had the tax returns. The receipts, amounting to seven hundred and 
seventy millions, were only a few millions short of the expenditure, 
and taxes of war and foreign supplies swelled the treasury im- 
mensely. The army treasury, constantly filled by other nations, 
was always ready to assist the state. The secretary of the treasury, 
Mollien, an orderly and honest man, like the minister of finance, 
Gaudin, but of more inventive genius, succeeded in freeing the 
treasury from the extravagant aid of business men and revenue 
farmers, and working directly through state agents and receivers. 
All this was wisely ordered, but on condition of always having 
Victory for a teacher. In time of peace, all this mechanism resting 
on the union of public funds and army supplies would have to be 
changed, At this time there appeared a useful creation, the court 
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of accounts, imitated from the old chamber of accounts of the 
monarchy, and intended to verify public liabilities. 

A new impulse was given to public works, much money being 
spent for roads and bridges. Work was renewed on the various 
canals and others begun, river-courses were improved, and labors 
on a great scale commenced in all the seaports and strongholds. 
Side by side with monuments of pomp, like the Temple to Glory 
and the Column, useful structures were erected in Paris, such as 
covered markets, slaughter-houses, public granaries, etc... . . In- 
dustry and commerce flourished, French merchandise was spread 
through Europe and again rivalled English goods, which the Con- 
tinental blockade could not wholly exclude. Lyons arose from her 
ruins: French silks and cloths had large sales, and French iron 
gained ground. The commercial code, for regulating special rela- 
tions between merchants, as the civil code did the general relations 
of citizens, proved the importance attached to production and the 
exchanges resulting from it. But if there were progress in the 
economic conditions of the country, it was by no means so with 
politics. Power became more and more despotic and retrogressive. 
A Senatus-Consultum abolished the Tribunal, — long since annulled, 
in fact. By the institution of the Legion of Honor, the First 
Consul created a personal, non-transmissible, non-hereditary nobil- 
ity ; but the Emperor now dictated a Senatus-Consultum for the res- 
toration of hereditary nobility, decreeing that the titles given by 
the Emperor, with their accompanying dowries and revenues, should 
be transmissible by inheritance from eldest son to eldest son, con- 
trary to the equality of division in families established by the 
civil code. Besides this, to each imperial office was attached a 
title of duke, count, or baron, transmissible from father to son, on 
condition that part of the property exempt from division with the 
other children went with the title. This was called a “majorat.” 
Beyond this, every member of the Legion of Honor was entitled 
to dub himself knight and transmit the title, with a majorat of 
three thousand francs’ income, thus completely destroying the per- 
sonal distinction of the order, which was very popular. The im- 
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perial nobility, however, wounded the nation in its inmost and 
strongest feelings, and was always condemned by public opinion. 
It was in vain that Napoleon and his ministers declared it to be 
the only means of preventing the return of feudal nobility, and 
that the new nobles had no privileges: the mass of the people 
were as strongly opposed to the new as to the old. Many of the 
high civil and military officials on whom the Emperor lavished 
his’ titles caved little for them; but he added to the titles rich 
endowments, to which these warriors, whom the Consulate and 
Empire had accustomed to luxurious life, could not be insensible. 
Marshals received incomes of from two to three hundred thousand 
francs, and a large amount of ready money; generals and chief offi- 
cials were endowed in proportion, and there were gratuities and 
annuities for officers and under-officers who had distinguished them- 
selves in service, and for the wounded. All this was paid by for- 
eign countries, many of the endowments being in Italy, and others 
in Poland, Hanover, and Westphalia. The clergy had their share, 
two thousand four hundred scholarships being granted to such small 
seminaries as the state was not called on by the concordat to sup- 
port. The civil code received the name of Napoleonic code, that 
posterity might regard it as the direct work of its promulgator. 
Napoleon’s policy, though retrogressive in France, was progres- 
sive abroad in regard to civil institutions. In his leve of uniformity 
and external order, he spread abroad such of the institutions issuing 
from the Revolution as were compatible with absolute authority, 
destroying the old feudal legislations, introducing the civil code 
into Italy, Holland, and the new kingdom of Westphalia, which 
he gave to his brother Jerome, and urging his allies, or rather 
vassals, of the Confederation of the Rhine, to adopt it also. The 
Hanseatic cities claimed it. of their own accord; the Grand Duke 
of Baden admitted it; the King of Bavaria set to work to adapt it 
to the wants of his people; the King of Saxony introduced it in 
his new grand duchy of Warsaw, and civil liberty thus entered a 
part of the Polish domain. By one of the contradictions frequently 
found in his policy, Napoleon destroyed the old régime beyond the 
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Rhine while restoring it in France. This was a great and lasting 
benefit to Germany, although dearly bought at present by the 
exactions and abuses of foreign sway,—a benefit without alloy in 
the provinces to the left of the Rhine, which were changed into 
French departments, and whose people, exempt from the burden 
of military occupation distressing the other shore, were not only 
assimilated to ancient France, but were treated with special con- 
sideration. Among other men of fine administrative skill sent to 
govern them, was the energetic and devoted Bon-Saint-André, who 
did so much to raise the naval standard of France under the 
Commune. He now displayed the same ardor in winning the 
affection of the natives of the left bank of the Rhine to France, 
and the union, easily effected under the Republic, seemed to be 
finally accepted by those provinces whose social and economic 
conditions had gained much by the Revolution, and who congratu- 
lated themselves on being freed by France from the rule of priests 
and nobles.. Other feelings prevailed in the new kingdom of 
Westphalia, formed by Napoleon by the union of several princi- 
palities divided from the Rhine by the grand duchy of Berg, which 
belonged to Murat, and by the principality of Nassau stretching 
east to the Elbe: Napoleon afterwards added to it the important 
town of Magdeburg, wrested from Prussia. Westphalia comprised 
Hesse-Cassel, Brunswick, fragments of Prussia and Hanover, and 
many ancient lay and clerical domains. The introduction of 
French laws was an incontestable benefit to the country; the 
French statesmen about King Jerome, to whom were added some few 
German leaders, introduced many improvements; and if Jerome 
did lead a scandalous life, it was hardly worse than that of his 
German predecessors: nor was it the real cause of the unpopu- 
larity of French power. That cause lay in the exaggeration of 
Napoleon’s demands for men and money, for he continued to treat 
Westphalia as a conquered country, and thus excited the natural 
dislike of the natives to foreign rule. 

The states of the Rhenish Confederation, still governed by Ger- 


man princes, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and Baden, lost all 
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feeling of hostility to France or the Emperor as soon as they were 
evacuated by the French troops. The military contingents fur- 
nished by them in the late campaign against Prussia were treated 
on an equal footing with the French soldiers, and praised in the 
bulletins when they distinguished themselves at Dantzic and in 
Silesia. Flattered at attracting the notice of the great leader, they 
did not scruple to fight the Prussians. Worship of power and 
success, common everywhere, is nowhere more universal than in 
Germany. On the whole, therefore, although it was a great mistake 
to establish two foreign princes (Murat and Jerome) beyond the 
Rhine, Napoleon’s hold on Germany was firmly fixed, and could 
only be shaken by the rebound of some great event abroad. He 
continued to pursue his goal, which as constantly eluded him, that 
is, to force England to a peace, acknowledging his acquisitions and 
leaving him free to make fresh conquests. He made great efforts 
to restore the navy. All great offensive naval action ceased after 
Trafalgar; but he urged on with feverish zeal the construction of 
ships and frigates in various ports, especially at Antwerp, where 
vessels were built to be afterwards equipped at Flushing. He 
planned to form a great number of French squadrons in this way, 
each having an army within reach and ready to embark ; he hoped 
thus to force England to exhaust herself in blockade squadrons, 
which could not succeed in stopping all his expeditions. Mean- 
time he developed the system of Continental blockade, and prepared 
to compel the remaining neutral states to choose between war with 
France and war with England. 

The Czar Alexander, according to his agreement at Tilsit, pro- 
posed his mediation to England; but the English ministry, under 
Canning and Castlereagh, was not disposed for peace, and evaded 
the question, projecting a step which would destroy every chance 
for peace, were peace possible. Napoleon was about to begin his 
plan for the suppression of neutrality, with Denmark, which country 
was hostile to England, which had treated her so roughly in 1801, 
but was anxious to remain neutral. Napoleon declared that if 
England refused Russian mediation, Denmark must choose between 
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England and France (July 31), ordering Bernadotte, who was in 
command of an army corps at Hamburg, to seize all Denmark’s 
Continental possessions if her government refused to join the French 
alliance, after the English rejection of Russian intervention (August 
2, 1807). The English ministry anticipated Napoleon, beat about 
the bush with Russia, asking an explanation of the bases of Alex- 
ander’s mediation and acting hastily on Denmark. The Swedes 
were incited to break their truce with France, in order to turn the 
attention of the French forces in Northern Germany upon them. 
The English sacrificed their allies, as usual, and the Swedes, by this 
new folly of King Gustavus IV., were driven from Pomerania and 
lost Stralsund, which was taken by the French, August 21, 1807. 
But meantime an English fleet carrying more than twenty thousand 
men sailed from the Downs late in July, and crossed the Sound 
without resistance, August 3, the Danes not expecting it. The 
English admiral, Gambier, summoned the Prince-Regent of Denmark 
to yield to England the fortress of Kroneberg, which commands the 
Sound, and also the Danish fleet and port of Copenhagen, until 
peace. The prince-regent indignantly refused, and appealed to the 
patriotism of his people, but unfortunately his means of defence 
were insufficient ; the Danish government, not distrusting England, 
had sent most of the troops to Holstein to enforce the neutrality 
of her Continental territory during the Franco-Prussian war. The 
whole population rose in arms, and the country was rapidly fortified ; 
but they could not prevent the English army from landing some 
distance above Copenhagen and establishing batteries within gun- 
shot of the city. The English fleet surrounded the island of Sjoe- 
land, upon which Copenhagen is built, to prevent the return of the 
Danish troops from Holstein to rescue the capital, but they took 
good care not to besiege the town. Intrenched behind a lake near 
by, they rained fire on Copenhagen at their ease, and without any 
risk, trying for the first time Congreve’s famous fusees. After four 
days’ fearful bombardment, which burned a portion of the city and 
destroyed many inhabitants, the wretched Danes, unable to cope 
with their pitiless foe, yielded, September 7. The English carried 
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off sixteen ships of the line and twenty lesser vessels, and destroyed 
all they could not take from the arsenal. Knowing thatthe French 
and the whole population of Denmark would soon be upon them, 
they made no attempt to hold Copenhagen, but set sail directly. 
Denmark at once appealed to France. England had furnished 
an excuse for all the acts of violence meditated by Napoleon, and 
there was a cry of indignation against the English government 
throughout Europe. The English government tried to prevent the 
rebound of the Copenhagen catastrophe at St. Petersburg, sending a 
secret agent to the ezar to offer him England’s consent to his appro- 
priation of Moldavia and Wallachia, on condition, not that he would 
break openly with France, but that he would remain neutral. This 


was the surrender of English policy in the East. Alexander’s only ° 


reply was to summon the English ambassador to declare directly 
whether England accepted his mediation with France, and the am- 
bassador answered in the negative. The Russian alliance was 
thenceforth secured to France, if Napoleon carried out his Tilsit 
promises; but he began to repent his offer of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, which would give the mouths of the Danube to Russia and 
bring her nearer to Constantinople, which he pretended was dan- 
gerous for Europe. The Emperor of the West in point of fact, he 
began to fear lest a rival should arise in a new Empire of the East. 
He was not the man to sincerely consent to divide the world with 
any one. He strove to turn Russia from Turkey to Sweden, urging 
the ezar to conquer Finland and leave the provinces of the Danube 
for the present; but although the acquisition of Finland was of 
prime importance to Russia, securing her definite preponderance 
over Sweden in the inland seas of the extreme north, Alexander 
was far more eager to extend his empire in the South. After much 
parleying, which cast a chill over the new allies, Napoleon was 
compelled to yield the ezar the privilege of leaving his troops in 
Wallachia and Moldavia for a time, in spite of the conditions of a 
truce just concluded at Constantinople through the mediation of the 
French ambassador, which Turkey had .accepted, while England 
refused Russian intervention. If Napoleon was unwilling to do 
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what was essential to win sincere Russian alliance, it was not 
too late to pause in the path he had entered, and conciliate both 
Russia and Austria, which was so deeply interested to prevent the 
former from invading the mouths of the Danube; but in that case 
he could have no active aid from Russia against England, nor 
could he complete the Continental blockade or begin any fresh enter- 
prise. Now Napoleon was ready to attempt new deeds, more haz- 
ardous than any in which he had hitherto succeeded. He desired 
to complete the Empire of the West and make himself master of 
Spain and Portugal as absolutely as he was of Italy. 

We have already hinted that Napoleon secretly hoped to replace 
the Spanish Bourbons, as he had the Italians, by Bonapartes. 
Hitherto he had entertained no fixed plan, but the idea had taken 
firmer root in his mind from the situation of Spain. That great 
kingdom, which began to revive in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century under Charles IIT., had retrograded under the feeble 
Charles IV. A vicious queen governed this imbecile king, who was 
governed in turn by a vulgar, selfish, vain, and lawless favorite, and 
the resources of Spain were shamefully squandered ; the nation, 
once so powerful, was unable to help herself or her allies. We 
have seen how her neglected and ill-equipped navy was crushed as 
soon as it came into line with the French fleet. The true master 
of Spain, Prince de la Paix, the queen’s favorite Godoy, always 
displayed a servility in his relations with Napoleon which thinly 
veiled the ill-will caused by the pride and disdain of the haughty 
Emperor. On the eve of Jéna, Godoy believed, with many others, 
that the army of Frederick the Great would put an end to the 
victories of France, and accordingly published a proclamation call- 
ing the Spanish to uphold their country’s liberty by arms. He did 
not say against what enemy, leaving that until French power should 
receive a check. The news of Jéna silenced him; Napoleon pre- 
tended ignorance, and claimed from his Spanish ally a contingent 
of fifteen thousand men; Godoy at once despatched them to Ham- 
burg, and thence to Denmark when the Danes appealed to France. 
A fresh contingent was now exacted from Spain for the frontier, 
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that is, for Portugal this time. Before attacking Spain, he resolved 
to overthrow the Braganza dynasty ruling in Portugal. The Portu- 
guese government had bought the right of neutrality of him in 
1804; but he no longer admitted neutrals, and summoned the gov- 
ernment, not only to close its ports to England and declare war 
against her, but to confiscate all merchandise and goods belonging 
to the English in Portugal, and to arrest all such. This amounted 
to a vast proscription, for all the trade of Portugal was in English 
hands; and the Portuguese government yielded to the rest, but re- 
fused to obey this command. 

Napoleon then ordered General Junot to march on Portugal 
through Spain with a body of over twenty thousand men, and 
October 27, 1807, he concluded a treaty of division of Portugal 
with the Spanish ambassador. The northwest of that country, 
with the important seaport of Oporto, was to form a kingdom to 
be given to the Queen of Etruria, daughter of the Spanish king, 
Charles IV., in exchange for Tuscany, which Napoleon’s troops 
now occupied for the purpose of closing the port of Leghorn to 
the English. The southern part was to be granted to Prince de la 
Paix, under the name of the principality of Algarves, Napoleon re- 
serving to himself the disposition of Lisbon and Central Portugal and 
assuring the King of Spain’s sovereignty. Thus Napoleon, instead 
of punishing Godoy for his recent project of defection, rewarded 
him in order to secure his submission. The King of Spain was to 
have half of the vast Portuguese colonies, with the title of “Em- 
peror of the two Americas.” Charles IV. must have been credu- 
lous indeed to yield to such a bribe. On the day that this treaty 
was signed at Fontainebleau, a grave event occurred at the Es- 
curial, the Spanish Versailles. The heir to the crown, Ferdinand, 
Prince of Asturias, was arrested by his father’s order. The young 
prince was extremely hostile to Godoy, who knew that he was lost 
if Ferdinand should succeed his father, and therefore dreamed 
of nothing less than his exclusion from the succession in favor of 
a younger brother. J erdinand, feeling his danger, settled with a 
few friends upon his course of action in the event of his father’s 
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death, and sought Napoleon’s protection. He entered into secret 
communication with the French ambassador, and wrote to the 
Emperor, asking one of his family in marriage. He also drew up 
with his friends a memorial to the king, denouncing the queen 
his mother and her favorite. Before this memorial was presented, 
the queen was warned of it; she accused her son, to his father, of 
conspiring to dethrone him and kill her, and obtained the arrest 
of the crown-prince and his accomplices from the weak king. 
Charles IV. publicly denounced his son, and wrote to Napoleon 
that he was about to change the order of succession in favor of a 
younger prince, 

Napoleon, who had already prepared a second army to support 
Junot, hastened to form a third, that he might have one hundred 
thousand men on the Peninsula, ready for any emergency, and 
brought the grand army towards the Rhine, by taking them from 
the country beyond the Vistula. Ferdinand’s arrest, and the trial 
with which he was threatened, aroused universal anger in Spain, 
where the queen and her favorite were detested; and this led the 
Spanish to welcome the arrival of French troops, who they thought 
came to rescue Ferdinand, not knowing that this young prince, 
depraved by the detestable examples set him, was no better than 
his persecutors. He behaved in the most cowardly manner, be- 
traying his friends to win his own pardon, The affair had an unex- 
pected end, On the 5th of November, the king issued a decree 
in which he forgave his son, moved, as he said, by his repentance 
and the prayers of the queen. Godoy had drawn back on learn- 
ing, by Ferdinand’s confession, that he had entered into relations 
with Napoleon, and would doubtless be protected by the terrible 
Emperor. The latter, finding the situation less urgent, slackened his 
wnilitary measures towards Spain, and made a long-planned jour- 
ney into Italy, At Milan, he solemnly adopted as his son the vice- 
roy of Italy, Eugene Beauharnais, and promised him the succession 
of the crown of Italy, to the exclusion of that of France. This act 
made a good impression on the people of Italy, to whom it assured 
national independence in the future. The heir to the crown of 
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Italy received the title of Prince of Venice, in which kingdom 
Napoleon ordered various important works, as if to atone for the 
harm he had done it. On the Genoese side he cut the Savona 
canal ‘from the Po to the Mediterranean, built a road across Mount 
Genévre between Dauphiny and Piedmont, and ordered other works 
in different parts of Italy. His sojourn was marked by another 
measure of very different character. The French Emperor and Eng- 
lish government continued to rival each other in tyranny towards 
commerce, aud the English Council, feeling deeply injured by the 
Continental blockade, empowered neutral ships to go where they 
liked, on a singular condition, namely, they must touch at England 
and pay a heavy duty. Napoleon replied by a decree dated at 
Milan, December 17, declaring any ship which had done so to be 
contraband of war. 

January 1, 1808, he returned to Paris and devoted himself to 
the affairs of the Spanish peninsula, of which he had never lost 
sight. His wishes in regard to Portugal were accomplished. On 
hearing of the approach of Junot’s troops, the prince-regent gov- 
erning Portugal in the name of a childish queen acceded to Napo- 
leon’s cruel terms, on condition of a brief delay to permit the 
English merchants to embark with such goods as they could take 
with them. Junot, who had no power to negotiate, still advanced, 
in spite of the sufferings endured by his troops in crossing the 
mountains to the north of Spain, by forced marches and in severe 
weather. No preparations had been made to receive them; they 
lacked everything, and the division, composed of young soldiers 
unwonted to fatigue and privation, reached the borders of Por- 
tugal in so pitiful a state that they could not have withstood the 
least resistance. But there was no opposition; the Portuguese 
government lost all presence of mind; the royal family, court, 
and ministry embarked on the Portuguese fleet with seven or 
eight thousand followers of the house of Braganza, and set sail 
for Brazil, the great Portuguese colony in America, Junot entering 
Lisbon, with a mere handful of soldiers, November 30. All Por- 
tugal was now occupied by the French and Spaniards; but Junot, 
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in accordance with Napoleon’s orders, left no stronghold in the 
hands of the latter, and levied a contribution of twenty-five millions 


on the country, beyond what was required for the invading army. 


This easy conquest thus accomplished, the King of Spain demanded 
that Napoleon should instantly publish their secret treaty for the 
division of Portugal, and renewed his son Ferdinand’s request for 
the hand of a Bonaparte. 

Napoleon delayed to answer, and sent fresh troops to both ex- 
tremes of the Pyrenees, ordering General Dupont to enter Castile 
with the second division prepared for the Peninsula, and Marshal 
Moncey to enter the Basque provinces with the third. There 
was but one sensible thing to be done in Spain, namely, to grant 
the required marriage and try to effect reforms in Spanish ad- 
ministration; but this was far from Napoleon’s mind. He was 
more and more confirmed in his plan for overthrowing the ruling 
house, regenerating Spain and holding it, as he did Italy, turning 
all his powers to the profit of the Empire of the West. He felt 
that he could do nothing with the Bourbons as they were, and, 
had they been different, he would have feared instead of despising 
them, and still refused to agree with them. In his plans for Spain, 
as in all his policy, he misunderstood the progress of history, and 
set out from a false starting-point, “that there were no longer 
any compact nationalities in Europe” ; that is, that a victor could 
mould the nations like wax, and break up and reconstruct the 
states at his will, provided he had a sufficient military force. And 
this in the very age when every nation had a clearer and stronger 
feeling of its own independence, and what may be called its per- 
sonality, than ever before. Of all the peoples of Europe, the 
Spaniard was the one whose faults, even more than his virtues, 
made his nationality most exclusive and obstinate. The pride 
and individual dignity of even the lower classes, which formed 
a strange contrast with the ruin and demoralization of the gov- 
ernment, made them look upon the most desirable reform, if effected 
from without, as an affront. Napoleon, ignoring or disdaining this 
feeling, considered Spain as simply another Naples to be subdued : 
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the kingdom being larger, he required more men; thirty thousand 
sufficed for Naples; one hundred thousand ought to be enough for 
Spain, without calling in the grand army. But he took his pre- 
cautions, keeping a watch on Austria. He levied the conscription 
of 1809 in advance, which would swell the army to almost nine 
hundred thousand. Never had so colossal an army of regular 
soldiers existed, and the infantry regiments were increased to four 
thousand men each, which exceeded all reasonable proportions ; 
everything was exaggerated in the Empire. 

At the time of engaging in this formidable task, Napoleon was 
busy with other things. He had long been quarrelling with 
Pius VIL, to make a tool of whom he had imposed the concordat 
on France. The Pope resisted, as the Emperor might have ex- 
pected, and, not obtaining the price of his compliance, hindered 
the latter’s plans in every way that he could. He resisted as head 
of the Church and as temporal sovereign of Rome, refusing to close 
his dominions either to the English or to Neapolitan refugees of 
the Bourbon party. Napoleon would not allow the Pope to act 
as a monarch independent of the Empire, but insisted that he was 
amenable to the Emperor, as temporal prince, just as his prede- 
cessors were amenable to Charlemagne. They could not agree, and 
Napoleon, losing patience, took military possession of Rome and 
the Roman State, although without yet declaring the Holy Father 
officially stripped of temporal power. This quarrel was not calcu- 
lated to assist his designs on Spain, fanatically Catholic as it was. 
Trouble with Russia was also renewed,—a Russian ambassador 
coming to Paris to claim the final surrender of the Danube prov- 
inces and the evacuation of Prussia. For an instant Napoleon 
dreamed of resuming the Turkish alliance against Russia, but that 
would have been madness unless he gave up Spain; and, making 
a sudden resolve, he wrote to Alexander, broaching a scheme for 
dividing the Ottoman Empire, to which Austria should be ad- 
mitted on condition of a great Franco-Austro-Russian expedition 
to India. Alexander decided to invade Finland, as Napoleon had 
urged him to do, on condition of arranging for Turkey in an interview 
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which he proposed to hold with Napoleon at Erfurt in Thuringia. 
The latter, reassured in regard to Russia, and fearing no immediate 
danger from Austria, thought that the time had come to conclude 
matters with Spain, deeming that only a great cowp-de-main, and 
no campaign, would be needed. The way in which things ended 
at’ Lisbon gave him the idea of forcing the Spanish Bourbons to 
imitate the Braganzas, and he resolved to frighten them into a 
flight which would leave the throne vacant. He therefore re- 
plied in an equivocal and alarming manner to the matrimonial 
proposal of King Charles, and sent Murat to take command of 
the French forces in Spain, with orders to despatch towards Madrid, 
by way of Old Castile, the divisions of Moncey and Dupont, some 
fifty thousand men in all. In the rear of this army French de- 
tachments surprised and took the citadels of St. Sebastian and 
Pampeluna, and another division coming from the Eastern Pyrenees 
captured the two fortresses of Barcelona. 

Such extraordinary conduct in a friendly country forbade the Span- 
ish court longer to hesitate as to the danger that threatened it. The 
Spanish army, small in number, was scattered, some in Denmark, 
some in Portugal, and one division near Cadiz, whither Napoleon 
had required it to be sent, to repulse a feigned invasion of the 
English. The Spanish court, panic-stricken, and thinking resistance 
impossible, was about to fall into Napoleon’s complicated and per- 
fidious trap; he wished them to fly seaward but not to embark, for 
he had no idea of leaving the American colonies to the former 
kings of Spain, when he should rule that country. He therefore 
ordered Admiral Rosily, commanding a French squadron at Cadiz, 
to prevent any embarkation. Accustomed to deal with centralized 
states, he fancied that when he had Madrid he had everything, and 
that it sufficed to drive the Bourbons from that capital to be master 
of Spain. Events took another course; the royal family settled at 
Castle Aranjuez, on the Tagus, a few leagues away from Madrid. 
The Crown-Prince Ferdinand, who persisted in hoping for Napo- 
leon’s protection, protested against the resolution of his mother and 
her favorite, who were bent on flight ané un carrying him off, 
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whether he would or not. They were prevented ; March 17, the 
people of Madrid attacked Aranjuez, as the Parisians did Versailles, 
October 5,1789. Godoy’s palace was sacked, with shouts of “ Death 
to the Prince de la Paix!” The king dismissed him from office, 
but could only save the fallen favorite from popular fury by prom- 
ising to put him on trial and by securing Ferdinand’s intercession 
with the mob. The wretched Charles IV., filled with terror, then 
abdicated, and Ferdinand VII. was proclaimed king amid universal 
applause. The fallen king and his wife invoked the protection of 
Murat, who stood at the gates of Madrid with his men. Although 
he had only received military instructions from the Emperor, he 
knew that Napoleon was determined to dethrone the Bourbons, 
and that, after dreaming of the Polish crown, he now dreamed of 
that of Spain. Ambition suggested to him a plan which could 
hardly have been expected from his usual candor and frivolity, and 
he persuaded the ex-king to protest secretly to Napoleon against his 
abdication, and declared to Ferdinand that he could not recognize 
his sovereignty until ordered to do so by the Emperor, feeling as- 
sured that the order would never come. 

Ferdinand, still hoping that there would be but brief delay, 
ordered Madrid to receive the French troops kindly, and the peo- 
ple, thinking that the army had come to install him on the throne, 
welcomed it with delight (March 23). The French ambassador 
to Spain, Beauharnais, brother of the Empress Josephine’s first 
husband, not knowing Napoleon’s secret views, acted in good faith 
as the intermediate agent, or mediator, between the two monarchs, 
begging Ferdinand to seek a meeting with Napoleon and make his 
own arrangements with him; and Murat, though at first reluctant, 
finally agreed to this project, seeing what an advantage it would be 
to put Ferdinand into Napoleon’s hands. The latter, on hearing of 
the Aranjuez revolution, conceived the same plan as Murat, and sent 
an agent more skilful and less scrupulous than he to manage matters 
in Madrid, in the shape of Savary, his chief tool in the execution of 
the Duke d’Enghien. It is said that he hesitated to engage irrevo- 
cably in the fatal course to which his insatiable ambition led him. 
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Indifferent to justice, he was too clear-headed and too far-sighted 
not to perceive, at least partially and by flashes, the true facts of the 
ease. One of his palace officials, M. de Tournon, repeatedly sent to 
Spain to observe the country, and who was well able to see and to 
speak the truth, struggled bravely against his schemes, warning him 
of the immense dangers incident to them, and conjured him to grant 
the Spanish people’s prayer and recognize Ferdinand as king and 
ally. For a day, reason seemed triumphant over passion, and it 
is said that Napoleon was on the point of writing to Murat to do 
nothing hastily, when he received the most confident and encour- 
aging letters from him, announcing that the French were_ warmly 
welcomed in Madrid, and that Ferdinand on the one side and the 
ex-king and ex-queen on the other were ready to submit to the Em- 
peror. These letters were accompanied by the protest of Charles IV. 
against his abdication. All hesitation ceased. Napoleon approved 
of all that Murat had done, and set out for Bordeaux, April 2, ex- 
pecting the Spanish princes to be brought to meet him at Bayonne. 

Ferdinand, by the advice of his most trusty counsellors, concluded 
to meet Napoleon, lest his parents should forestall him. The Em- 
peror’s arrival in the North of Spain was announced, and he expected 
to join him at Burgos or Vittoria; at the latter city he was told 
that Napoleon had halted at Bordeaux, and paused himself in alarm. 
Savary hastened forward to warn Napoleon, who just then arrived 
at Bayonne and gave Savary a cunningly worded letter, in which he 
promised to recognize “the Prince of Asturias” as the legitimate 
King of Spain if he could prove that Charles IV.’s abdication was 
voluntary,—for which purpose a short conversation was requisite, — 
and hinted that the marriage which Ferdinand desired might per- 
haps be realized. In case Ferdinand did not yield to these flatter- 
ing words, Savary was ordered to use force to bring him to Bayonne, 
and to publish a proclamation declaring Charles IV. the only rightful 
King of Spain. Ferdinand was surrounded by French troops at Vit- 
toria; he yielded, and reached Bayonne, April 20. Napoleon at once 
threw off the mask, told him that he must renounce the Spanish 
crown, and offered him the little kingdom of Etruria in exchange ! 
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He strove to resist; but Napoleon hastily summoned the ex-king 
and ex-queen with their inseparable Godoy, and published Charles 
IV.’s protest at Madrid, through Murat. He received the ex-king 
with royal honors (April 30). The latter embraced him as a savior, 
and lavished invectives on Ferdinand, summoning him to surrender 
the crown of which he had robbed him. Ferdinand refused re- 
spectfully, but more firmly than was expected; then retracted his 
refusal by letter on condition that his renunciation of the crown 
should take place at Madrid in presence of the Cortés (national 
assembly) and to the sole profit of Charles IV. The old king re- 
plied that Spain’s only chance of safety lay in Napoleon’s hands, 
and the latter dictated an act by which Charles declared himself 
sole King of Spain and made the Grand Duke of Berg (Murat) 
leutenant-general of the kingdom (May 4). A few days previous 
orders had been sent to Madrid, summoning to Bayonne all such 
royal princes, children or brothers of the king, as had not followed 
his flight. 

This was the last drop in the cup. Rumors of events at Bayonne 
excited a fearful popular reaction against the French, the horror 
caused by so vile a trap being general. Town and country rose 
to arms; it was reported that the king’s youngest son wept and 
refused to go. Insurrection burst out, and the mob fell upon 
scattered members of the French army and slew them (May 2). 
Murat had taken his precautions, having a considerable force at 
hand, and part of the imperial guard also coming to the aid of his 
young troops. In the wide streets and broad squares of Madrid 
shot and shell soon swept away the rebellious throng, who vainly 
strove to hold the houses; the issue of the struggle was not for an 
instant doubtful, but Murat chose to add to the terror of defeat that. 
of repression. After some few military executions, he promised 
pardon, but broke his word and arrested and put to death some 
hundred insurgents. Popular hatred redoubled; but Madrid felt 
her weakness and stood still. This easy victory deceived Napoleon 
as well as Murat, and they thought everything gained, the former 
profiting by the news to make an end with Ferdinand. He was 
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taken before his parents, who angrily accused him of inspiring the 
revolt at Madrid, and was told that if he did not abdicate in favor 
of his father before midnight, he would be treated as a conspirator 
and a rebel. That evening, Charles IV. signed a treaty, ceding the 
crown of Spain and the Indies to Napoleon, provided he would 
maintain the integrity of the Spanish monarchy, preserve the 
Catholic religion in Spain, and abandon to the ex-king the castles 
of Compiéene and Chambord with seven and one half millions of 
income, and proportionate sums for the princes of the royal family. 
Ferdinand, alarmed at Napoleon’s threats, yielded, resigned the 
throne, and accepted a castle in France with an income of a million, 
but refused the kingdom of Etruria, hoping some day to revoke the 
compact which he was now forced to sign (May 5). Trembling lest 
the secret orders he had sent to provoke a Spanish insurrection 
should be intercepted, he withdrew them, and again asked for one 
of Napoleon’s nieces in marriage. 

The whole story affords one of the most disagreeable spectacles 
in history; there is not one interesting feature. The conduct of 
the Spanish princes was as disgraceful as that of Napoleon was 
odious. There was treachery and deceit on ‘every hand: Murat 
deceived Ferdinand; Napoleon deceived Murat, or at least allowed 
him to deceive himself, for he never meant to give him the Spanish 
crown to which he aspired, intending it for one of his own brothers. 
On the refusal of Louis, who had too much of royalty in Holland, 
he determined to transfer his brother Joseph from the throne of 
Naples to that of Spain, and make Murat King of Naples. Joseph 
agreed to the change, but without any pleasure ; and Murat was so 
chagrined at his fall from a vast monarchy to a petty kingdom that 
he became ill and could do nothing more in Spain. The example 
of Napoleon’s success turned all heads about him, and he himself 
was somewhat ashamed of the means he had taken, but hoped that 
they would be forgotten in the grandeur of the result, for he was 
already busily preparing what he called the regeneration of Spain. 
Although he did not expect much resistance, he scattered the Span- 
ish troops along the coast or sent them into France, while General 
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Dupont occupied Andalusia and Junot brought his army from Por- 
tugal into Spain. At the same time he took a loan from the Bank of 
France to obtain the first funds necessary to bring up the Spanish 
government, schemed to defend the Spanish-American ‘colonies 
against England, and ordered naval constructions in the principal 
ports of Spain. The Spanish navy once restored, he meant to use 
it with the other navies allied or subject to France for great expedi- 
tions to Egypt and India. He acted as absolute master of the 
Spanish monarchy. The central authorities at Madrid, the junta 
(council of ministers) and the councils of Castile and the Indies, 
discouraged by Ferdinand’s abdication and his retraction of orders 
of resistance, were brought to sign a declaration that if Charles 
IV. and Ferdinand VII. had definitely renounced their rights, the 
sovereion whom they deemed most capable of ruling Spain was 
Joseph Bonaparte. To confirm this declaration, Napoleon sum- 
moned to Bayonne a number of well-known Spaniards supposed 
to represent the different provinces, who formed a “junta,” or 
feigned national assembly. June 6, Napoleon proclaimed Joseph 
King of Spain and the Indies, and next day presented him to the 
pretended Spanish junta, which hailed the new king with cheers. 
In order to give a pledge to the Spanish clergy, Joseph cordially 
welcomed an inquisitor belonging to the junta, and congratulated 
him that there was but one religion in Spain, and that the “true 
one.” 

A constitution was then drawn up and sworn to by the king and 
junta; it was almost a copy of the Constitution of the French 
Empire. July 9, King Joseph entered his new kingdom, which 
was inflamed in every nook and corner. The Spanish grandees, the 
most degenerate aristocracy of Europe, having always intermarried 
and never been renewed as in England by the elevation of men of 
merit, rallied round the new power. The enlightened classes hesi- 
tated between wrath at Napoleon’s deeds and their sense of the 
impossibility of rehabilitating Spain with the Bourbons. The mob 
never faltered, seeing nothing but the shame of being surprised into 
foreign power, and carried away the middle classes. There was a 
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general uprising in town and country. The mountain province of 
Asturias, once the refuge of Spanish Christians from Mussulinan 
invasion, displayed its intention of resisting Murat directly after 
the Madrid revolt. On the 24th of May, Oviedo, the capital of the 
province, with the country round about, rose and seized an arsenal 
containing one hundred thousand guns, and the junta, or provincial 
assembly, ordered a levy of eighteen thousand men, declared war 
with Napoleon, and sent two deputies to seek English aid. From 
Asturias, the insurrection spread to Gallicia, in the Northwest of 
Spain, to which belong the seaports and naval arsenals of Corona 
and Ferrol. May 30, Corona and the rest of Gallicia imitated 
Oviedo, but unfortunately soiled this generous act by crime; sol- 
diers killed the governor on suspicion of having delayed to join the 
revolt. The movement soon extended to Leon and Old Castile, 
almost in sight of the French posts between Burgos and Madrid. 
To the south of Leon, and at the same time, Estremadura, the coun- 
try between Castile and Portugal, rose and massacred its governor as 
Gallicia had done, these murders being repeated in many provinces. 
The whole South and North took up arms, Carthagena, one of the 
chief military posts in the North, even distancing Oviedo. Car- 
thagena rebelled May 22, to prevent a Spanish squadron, leaving its 
harbor, from being sent to Toulon. Murcia followed suit, Seville 
declared herself May 26, and her insurrectional junta proclaimed 
itself the supreme junta for Spain and the Indies, which example 
was imitated by Andalusia and Grenada. The Spanish troops from 
Cadiz and the camp at St. Roch, near Gibraltar, joined the move- 
ment, and the general in command at Cadiz, making a show of 
resistance, was killed; the French squadron in Cadiz was blockaded, 
and negotiations were held with the English governor of Gibraltar. 
The murder of public officers was too common in their own Revolu- 
tion for the French to reproach the Spanish now; but the insurrec- 
tion of Valencia gave rise to an act of exceptional horror. Three 
or four hundred French merchants, passing through or living in 
Valencia, were taken to the citadel when the rebellion broke out; 
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safe escape, and gave them over to be slain by the mob. To the 
honor of Valencia, be it said, this crime did not go unpunished. A 
patriot monk, the Franciscan Rico, boldly attacked Calvo, and 
obtained his arrest and condemnation to death. All the Catalan 
cities, save the capital, rebelled. A body of twelve thousand Franco- 
Italians repressed Barcelona; but Saragossa, which was not occu- 
pied, revolted May 24, and with it all Aragon. In less than a 
fortnight, insurrection had spread over Spain like a train of powder, 
except in the few places occupied by French troops. . 
Napoleon did not recognize at once the vast extent of the move- 
ment, and tried to delude himself in regard to the events which were 
rudely dissipating his dreams. On the first news of revolt, he sent 
reinforcements to those provinces nearest Madrid and the Pyrenees, 
ordered Marshal Moncey to proceed to Valencia and General Du- 
pont to march on Cadiz, to prevent or crush Andalusian agita- 
tions and protect the French squadron. The outset of the insurrec- 
tion was far from successful. The insurgent bands, composed of a 
few regular troops and numerous peasants, were routed, on the one 
hand, at the Ebro, at Logrofio and Tudela, and driven to the gates 
of Saragossa; on the other hand, at Duoro, Segovia, and Valladolid. 
News came that Dupont had crossed the Sierra Morena, dividing 
Castile from Andalusia, had beaten the insurgents, and entered by 
main force Cordova, the ancient capital of the Arab caliphs in 
Spain (June 7). But less favorable tidings followed. Saragossa 
defended herself bravely. The French troops in Catalonia, shut up 
in Barcelona and Tarragona by the insurgents, could not co-operate 
avainst Valencia with Moncey, and he was too weak in numbers to 
attack that city. Meantime Dupont’s advance in Andalusia was 
arrested; the excesses committed by French troops at the sacking 
of Cordova excited more rage than fear among the Spanish peo- 
ple, who felt strong in numbers and in their possession of from 
sixteen to eighteen thousand regular troops. Dupont had not more 
than twelve thousand men, among them two thousand Swiss of 
doubtful loyalty, and therefore thought best to await supplies. His 
forced sojourn at Cordova had fatal results, for Admiral: Rosily’s 
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squadron of five vessels and a frigate was entrapped in the inner 
roadstead of Cadiz, whence the cross fires of the land batteries and 
the Cadiz peninsula prevented its exit. Riddled by shot from the 
shore and from two flotillas of Spanish gunboats, the squadron was 
forced to surrender (June 14), and Dupont, hearing of this disaster 
and himself threatened with capture by two Spanish armies march- 
. Ing on Cordova, one by way of Seville, the other from J aén, left his 
post and proceeded towards the Sierra Morena, dreading to have the 
enemy ovcupy the mountain passes before he could reach them. 
During his retreat, he came upon an awful sight; when he 
marched on Cordova, he left outposts along the line of communica- 
tion, which had since been attacked by insurgents, and at Montoro 
the troops found the remains of two hundred French, some hung or 
crucified on trees, others half buried in the earth or sawed in two 
between planks! Nor were these horrors reprisals for the sack 
of Cordova, for they preceded it. The Spanish war thenceforth 
assumed a character of atrocity unparalleled in Germany or Italy, 
unless at Naples in 1799. The long national and religious war 
against the Moors, followed by the sanguinary system of the Inquisi- 
tion, introduced a cruelty into Spanish customs which debased their 
noble qualities, and the barbarities of Montoro were several times 
repeated, the French troops, in turn, taking bloody vengeance, 
which altered their whole nature. Dupont halted at Andujar on 
the Guadalquivir, and put himself on the defence, receiving rein- 
forcements. Meantime Saragossa was attacked; a body of French 
soldiers entered the city, but met such terrible opposition as to drive 
them forth. It was a second St. Jean d’Acre (July 1). A French 
victory then seemed to undo all the gains of the insurrection. July 
14, twenty-five thousand insurgents of Old Castile, Leon, and Ga- 
licia were completely routed at Medina de Rio Seco, by Marshal 
Bessieres, with ten thousand men. Popular interest was riveted on 
Andalusia; two French divisions under Vedel and Gobert arrived 
by way of the Sierra Morena to rescue Dupont, and if the three had 
joined forces, they would doubtless have swept away all the rebels 
of the South. Dupont, instead of assuming the offensive, left his 
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three divisions some distance apart, at Andujar, Baylen, and La 
Carolina, and allowed himself to be cannonaded at Andujar by 
General Castafios, leader of the Andalusian insurrection. The 
Spanish dared not make a regular attack ; but Vedel, thinking Du- 
pont in danger, abandoned the important post of Baylen to come 
to the rescue, summoning General Gobert from La Carolina, to re- 
place him at Baylen; the insurgents from Grenada and Jaén, to 
the right of Castafios, advanced on that town, and Gobert was killed 
in disputing it with General Reding, a Swiss, in the service of the 
Spanish insurrection. General Dufour, who took Gobert’s com- 
mand, supposing that the enemy’s object was not Baylen but La 
Carolina, which lay farther back in the Sierra Morena Mountains, 
and from whence the French retreat could be cut off, proceeded 
thither. Dupont, hearing of Gobert’s death, ordered Vedel back to 
Baylen; but the latter, carried away by the same idea as Dufour, 
followed to La Carolina. Baylen was thus abandoned anew, and 
this time the distance between the different divisions of the French 
army was greatly increased. 

Dupont decided.to fall back from Andujar to Baylen, but too 
late; the enemy were in possession. Reding, reinforced by one of 
Castaiios’ divisions, outwitted Dufour and Vedel, and marched not to 
La Carolina but to Baylen. Dupont changed uncertainty for temer- 
ity, and instead of leaving his baggage and forcing a passage to a 
point where he could join Vedel, persisted in attacking with ten 
thousand men, worn out by heat and thirst, eighteen thousand foes 
strongly posted and well supplied with artillery. His assault was re- 
pulsed, and sixteen hundred Swiss, fighting under him, seeing a Swiss 
general before them with numbers of their countrymen, went over 
to the enemy. Just then, Castafios came up from Andujar with 
fifteen thousand men, and the French troops, maimed and thrown 
into confusion, were taken between the two armies. The luckless 
Dupont asked and obtained a truce (July 19), but Vedel arrived 
tardily from La Carolina, and attacked the enemy vigorously. If 
Dupont had then made a desperate effort he might have repaired 
his losses and effected a junction. Instead of this, sick in body and 
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mind, he informed Vedel of the truce and ordered him to give over 
the fight, sending envoys at the same time to General Castafios, 
The only terms that they could obtain were that Dupont’s division 
should become prisoners of war, and the troops of Vedel and Du- 
four be sent back to France in Spanish ships. On these tidings, 
Dupont begged Vedel to leave him to his fate, and beat a hasty — 
retreat to Madrid. The Spaniards, in a rage, threatened to put 
Dupont’s men to the sword, and that wretched general was weak 
enough to send a counter-order to Vedel, who should have refused 
_ to obey his leader, now a prisoner to the enemy. He had gone be- 
yond La Carolina and his troop was safe, but a foolish feeling of 
discipline and sympathy for Dupont and his ill-fated men decided 
Vedel to obey, and in spite of the protest of his soldiers he returned 
and surrendered, July 22. This deplorable truce was shamefully 
violated, not by Castaiios, a brave and honest man, but by the junta 
of Seville. The Vedel and Dupont divisions were held prisoners 
and treated most cruelly, many of the men being killed. 

The effect of the Baylen catastrophe was immense, far exceeding 
the material loss to France. The excitement of the insurgents 
knew no bounds; Napoleon was furious and the French army de- 
pressed. All the secret foes of France took heart; her glory was 
dimmed ; the French were no longer invincible. King Joseph, sur- 
rounded by hostile spirits, lost courage ; he entered Madrid on the 
20th of July and left it on the 30th, writing to the Emperor these 
prophetic words: “Your glory will fade in Spain!” He led the 
French army of Madrid to Vittoria, north of the Ebro. General 
Verdier, who had again entered Saragossa and conquered a part of 
the city, was forced to give up his attack, and the French held 
nothing below the Ebro but Burgos and a few points in Old Castile, 
while insurrection was spreading rapidly. The retreat to the north 
of the Ebro was followed by the loss of Portugal, whose people re- 
belled on hearing of Dupont’s defeat and the approach of English 
troops, who landed in August, under a general who had distin- 
guished himself in India, Arthur Wellesley, so well known as Lord 
Wellington. Wellesley, assisted by the English squadron block- 
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ing the mouth of the Tagus, took up his position on the heights of 
Vimeiro, a few leagues north of Lisbon, where he was attacked by 
General Junot with ten thousand men against eighteen thousand. 
‘The latter could not force the English positions, and finding himself 
hemmed in by the English army and the hostile natives, without 
any prospect of help, he concluded an agreement to evacuate Portu- 
val, August 30, and the English, more true to their word than the 
Andalusians, deposited him with his little army on the coast of 
France. The Baylen disaster had its effect abroad as well as close 
at hand, for all the Spanish colonies declared against King Joseph 
and opened their ports to the English. 

Napoleon learned at Bordeaux, during a triumphal journey 
through the southwestern departments, of the fatal event which 
dispelled his illusions about Spain. Since the 9th of November 
(Brumaire 18), he had known nothing but success, and it is easy to 
imagine the fury that possessed his proud soul at this first reverse. 
He measured the consequences at a glance, and prepared to use 
every means to conquer. Public opinion in France had always 
been strongly against the Spanish Expedition, and the effect of the 
present defeat was to send stocks from ninety-four down to seventy, 
which Napoleon brought up to eighty by heavy purchases of public 
funds through the Bank of France and army treasury ; but the 
money market began to look dark, and the budget was increased 
from seven hundred millions net (expenses of tax collection and 
departmental expenses excluded) to eight hundred millions, without 
counting foreign contributions. Foreign affairs disturbed Napoleon 
far more than his domestic troubles. Russia’s attitude was indeed 
satisfactory: Alexander saw in Napoleon’s embarrassments and 
dangers, not a motive for withdrawing his alliance, but a chance 
to obtain larger concessions in the East. Austria, on the contrary, 
was very threatening. Archduke Charles, as good a military ad- 
ininistrator as he was a general, had gained the upper hand in the 
Austrian government and turned all the resources of the empire to 
prepare for war; not only was the army drilled and perfected, but a 
reserve force of one hundred thousand men was added to the sum 
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total of three hundred thousand, and an effort was made to organize 
a militia of three hundred thousand. The Archduke granted non- 
nobles power to rise in rank, and took every means to flatter and 
excite the warlike people: of Austria, and to persuade Germans, 
Hungarians, and Slaves to enlist under his banner, the news of 
Spanish victories inspiring them to revenge their losses. 

Napoleon frankly asked Austria whether she wanted peace or 
war, desiring to know whether he had time for a brief campaign in 
Spain with one hundred thousand veterans, or whether he must set 
out against Vienna at once. Austria disavowed all offensive intent, 
pretended that she was only bringing her armies up to the level of 
those of other countries, but neither agreed nor refused to recognize 
Joseph Bonaparte as King of Spain. Napoleon was obliged to con- 
tent himself for a time, recalled the grand army, part towards the 
Rhine and part to France, and arranged his affairs in Germany to 
the best advantage. He required contingents from the Rhine Con- 
federation to be used against Austria in case of need, and finally 
resolved to evacuate Prussia, as the Russian czar pressed him to do. 
He had hitherto alleged as a pretext for his occupation that Prussia 
had not paid the heavy contributions imposed upon her. By an 
agreement signed September 8, he promised to leave Prussia at once 
with the exception of three strongholds on the Oder, which he would 
keep until the rest of the contribution (about one hundred and forty 
millions) was paid, which was to be within eighteen months. By a 
secret article Prussia bound herself for ten years not to maintain 
more than forty-two thousand soldiers, and not to raise local militia. 
From this little army Prussia was to furnish a contingent of twelve 
thousand men in case of war between France and Austria. Napo- 
leon ordered the King of Prussia to dismiss one of his ministers, 
Baron Stein, who aspired to act against France as others did in 
Spain. Napoleon indeed deprived him of office, but not of the 
secret influence which he continued to exert with indefatigable 
patience throughout all the German countries. 

Meantime negotiations with Russia went on. Alexander desired 
Napoleon to put his proposals in regard to the Ottoman Empire in 
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explicit language. The Russian expedition to Finland had failed, 
and Alexander turned the more ardently to the East, and eagerly 
insisted that Napoleon should grant him Constantinople. The lat- 
ter could not bear to give up that unequalled position, but decided 
to cede Wallachia and Moldavia, and accepted the interview pro- 
posed by the czar. He prepared, to march into Spain under his 
orders, an army of from one hundred and ten to one hundred and 
tifteen thousand picked men, among them many Dutch, with Poles 
and Germans from the Rhine Confederation. Junot’s troops, returned 
from Portugal, and another division were to support this army at 
need, and French and Italian reinforcements were to enable the 
French corps at Catalonia to enter on the campaign. Thanks to 
the reinforcements already sent, France now had between the Ebro 
and Pyrenees one hundred thousand men which, with the present 
supply, would make two hundred and fifty thousand, with whom 
Napoleon expected to quell the Spanish insurrection. To replace 
the army that he was taking into Spain, he ordered the conscripts 
of 1810 to be levied, though they would not all be required at once, 
making two advance conscriptions in a year, that for 1809 having 
been called for in January, 1808. 

He then set out for Erfurt, where he met the czar, September 27. 
He was at home in Erfurt, an old ecclesiastical domain which he 
had never yet given to any French or German prince, and prepared 
to receive Alexander with magnificent hospitality, all the princes of 
the Confederation of the Rhine hastening to welcome the two mon- 
archs. Napoleon had brought with him Melle Mars, the company of 
the Thédtre Francais, and the greatest tragedian that ever lived in 
France, Talma, who played the masterpieces of Corneille, Racine, 
and Voltaire before “an audience of kings.” Among the spectators 
were more illustrious men than monarchs: the most famous writers 
of Germany, and above them all the great Goethe, the equal of the 
French geniuses whose works he witnessed. The true tragedy was 
not on the stage: Napoleon, who looked upon life as a drama, 
whose hero he was, arranged his properties with infinite art to efface 
the impressions of Baylen by the lustre of Erfurt. Serious business 
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was considered in the space between spectacles and banquets, and 
Napoleon gained his end, persuading the czar to be contented for 
the present with Wallachia and Moldavia in the South and Finland 
in the North, the attack on the latter to be at once renewed by 
favor of the ice which rendered the lakes and marshes passable. It 
was agreed that overtures of peace should be made to England in the 
name of both sovereigns, the base to be their mutual preservation 
of what they actually owned. Napoleon wished to bind the em- 
peror and imperial house of Russia as closely to himself as possible. 
He often recurred to the thought of divorce from Josephine, and 
caused Talleyrand to suggest to the czar that the best way to 
strengthen the Franco-Russian alliance would be for Napoleon 
to marry his sister. Alexander broached the subject to the 
French Emperor, declaring that he should be pleased with such a 
match, but feared the opposition of his mother; he promised, how- 
ever, to use all his influence to gain her consent, and a secret treaty 
was signed, October 12. Russia, in return for France’s promises 
in regard to Finland, Wallachia, and Moldavia, guaranteed the 
Spanish crown to Joseph Bonaparte. She was to strive for the 
peaceful cession of Moldavia and Wallachia by Turkey. If Austria 
broke either with Russia or with France, the two allied powers were 
to join forces against her. The two monarchs parted October 14, 
with many signs of affection, and promises to meet again. 

The English ministers, Canning, Castlereagh, and their colleagues, 
without having Pitt’s genius, resumed his policy with great vigor, 
speedily understanding the import of events in Spain, and by no 
means disposed to peace, which public opinion did not demand. 
The English grew zealous for the Spanish rebels, seeing full com- 
pensation for the rupture with Russia in the opening to their com- 
merce of Spain’s great colonies, and also reckoning on the speedy 
renewal of hostilities by Austria. The English ministry therefore 
consented to open negotiations on the sole condition that the Span- 
ish insurgents should be included. Napoleon, as was expected, re- 
fused, and the English cabinet broke off the parley in insolent terms. 
Napoleon set out for Spain, solemnly announcing to the legislature 
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that he was going to crown King Joseph at Madrid and plant his 
eagles on the forts of Lisbon. He took from the forces left in 
Germany the title of Grand Army, which no longer befitted their 
number, and left Marshal Davout ninety thousand picked men, 
called the army of the Rhine, to occupy Northern Germany be- 
tween the Rhine and Elbe. Bernadotte had twelve thousand men 
on the shores of the North Sea, and forty thousand men in the east 
of France were in easy call of the army of the Rhine. The Italian 
army, including the division occupying Dalmatia, the mouths of 
the Cattaro, and the Ionian Isles, amounted to some one hundred 
and twenty thousand, and fresh levies were ordered throughout 
France. At the price of the great sacrifices exacted from the country, 
France was thus prepared to face every foe. But Napoleon, reach- 
ing Bayonne, November 3, found great fault with the way in which 
his orders had been obeyed. No preparations could keep pace with 
his thoughts. Neither the troops nor the supplies were ready on the 
frontier, time having been lacking. Napoleon, however, crossed the 
boundary line at once and joined his brother at Vittoria, November 5. 
He found the battle raging on this side the Ebro. The Spanish were 
dazzled by their victory at Baylen, and recent events had increased 
their ardor. The Spanish army corps, serving in the grand army 
and sent to Denmark by Napoleon, for the most part escaped on an 
English fleet under very romantic circumstances, and came by sea to 
swell the forces of the insurgents. The Spanish dreamed of noth- 
ing less than surrounding the French army, whose headquarters 
were at Vittoria, as they had surrounded Dupont’s men. Although 
the whole country was in revolt and disposed to wage a petty war- 
fare in every direction, the central junta, composed of delegates 
from all the provincial juntas, had not more than one hundred 
thousand ill-drilled men at its command, and that not counting 
Catalonia, which made war on its own account. Some thirty thou- 
sand English from Portugal and Corona marched to join the forces 
of the central junta; and the Spanish, warned that one hundred 
thousand French would soon reinforce the army at Vittoria, assumed 
the offensive without waiting for the English, and undertook to 
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attack Biscay on the one hand, Navarre on the other. The troops 
intended to turn the French at Navarre never arrived, for they were 
defeated on the banks of the Ebro, October 25, at Logrofio and 
Lerin, the body sent to Biscay also being beaten at Durango (October 
ol and November 1). 

Such was the situation on Napoleon’s arrival. His plan was 
soon fixed: it was to divide the Spanish line into two parts at the 
central point and bear down upon each in turn. Success was never 
doubtful; the Spanish left wing, driven from Bilboa, was routed by 
Marshals Victor and Lefebvre and disbanded on the road to Leon 
(November 10, 11). Meantime Marshal Soult conquered the ene- 
my’s centre before Burgos, and took possession of that capital of Old 
Castile, whose fine churches and convents were cruelly ravaged. 
Napoleon, entering Burgos, November 11, sent Soult on his right 
to take the Spanish left, defeated by Victor and Lefebvre, in the 
rear. Soult only came up with a portion of the enemy’s rear-guard, 
but pushed on into Asturias, where nothing could withstand him. 
The enemy’s left wing still retreating, Napoleon sent a portion of 
the French centre against the flank of the Spanish right, which was 
beaten by Lannes at Tudela on the Ebro, November 28. Moncey, 
supported by Ney, besieged Saragossa, and Napoleon marched on 
Madrid. The Spanish centre, vanquished at Burgos, tried to dis- 
pute with him the passes of Guadarrama, dividing Old and New 
Castile. The brave General Benito de San Juan was posted in the 
Somo-Sierra pass with ten thousand men, covering the rocks on 
both sides of the Madrid road with a swarm of sharp-shooters, 
who barred the way with a battery of sixteen cannon. Napoleon 
soon dislodged the sharp-shooters with his infantry, and the Polish 
lancers of the guard, a picked regiment formed during his stay in 
Warsaw, charged the battery amid a storm of shot and made their 
way to the guns. The Spanish were scattered (November 30), and 
committed various outrages in their rout, hanging their general, San 
Benito, to a tree and riddling him with balls. 

December 2, Napoleon stood before Madrid; the central junta, 
stationed at Aranjuez close by, left precipitately for Badajoz on the 
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Portuguese frontier, and the citizens of Madrid, with three or four 
thousand soldiers and a crowd of peasants, strove to defend their 
town. Napoleon’s first summons were unheeded, and his artillery 
and infantry took Buen-Retiro, a castle and park on a hill over- 
looking Madrid, then captured the city gates nearest the park, and 
soon entered the town, forcing one barricade after the other. Longer 
resistance would only have caused Madrid’s destruction by the 
French artillery at Buen-Retiro, and the junta surrendered next 
day. There were no discharges of musketry on the French army’s 
re-entrance to Madrid, and this was the only article of the capitu- 
lation respected by the Emperor, who declared it null and void on 
account of mutinous acts in different quarters of the town. He was 
very angry with the Spanish grandees, who, after flocking round 
King Joseph, forsook him as soon as they thought the revolt suc- 
cessful. He had already ordered at Burgos, and now ordered at 
Madrid, the confiscation of the goods of a certain number of them, 
arrested several grandees and the chief members of the Council of 
Castile, the former Supreme Court of Spain, and insisted on the 
general laying down of arms. No longer having to conciliate the 
nobles and clergy, who after much indecision had joined the national 
movement, he desired to try revolutionary policy in Spain, a policy 
of preservation having failed. He ordered all duties between prov- 
inces to be suppressed, abolished feudal rights, the Court of the In- 
quisition, and two thirds of the convents. But these measures were 
no more successful than the first, his attack on the worst institu- 
tions of the past only winning favor for them. His brother Joseph 
had sense enough to see this, and finding that Napoleon treated 
Spain as a conquered country and took no account of his nominal 
royalty, beeged the Emperor “to accept his renunciation of the 
Spanish throne.” But he had not the strength to persist in this 
course, and the city officials and leaders of the clergy, under the 
pressure of Napoleon, “imploring the favor of King Joseph’s pres- 
ence in Madrid,” this shadow of royalty returned to the palace at 
Madrid. Some few functionaries weleoomed him; the people re- 
mained scornfully aloof. 
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Nothing remained but to try the force of arms; the remnant of 
the Spanish army was removed, and the present object was to crush 
the English allies. The two English divisions coming from Portu- 
gal and Galicia had just met in the province of Leon, under General 
Moore (December 20). Arriving too late to co-operate with the 
Spanish army, and discouraged by the reverses and lack of discipline 
of the insurgents, that general saw that he was lost unless he made 
good his retreat, which Napoleon tried to prevent by marching to 
Madrid to attack the English right flank, ordering other troops from 
Burgos to face them, and Soult to march upon their left from Astu- 
rias. Moore’s forces did not exceed twenty-five thousand men, with 
ten thousand Spanish behind them, the remnant of the insurrec- 
tional levies in Northern Spain, and in a few days French forces of 
double the number would be upon them. A tempest of snow in 
the Guadarrama pass and the washing of the roads by rain delayed 
Napoleon, and prevented his arrival in time to hem the English in 
between himself and Soult. Moore fell back behind Soult and 
gained a march by taking the Corona road and blowing up the 
bridges behind him. Napoleon followed as far as Astorga, where he 
was stopped by despatches announcing that war with Austria was 
more imminent than he supposed. It was dangerous to move 
farther from Paris, and, above all, he judged that it was scarcely 
possible to take the English army at a blow, and that his officers 
would suffice to drive it to the sea. He therefore returned to Val- 
ladolid, where he made a temporary halt, ordering Soult to pursue 
the English. 

General Moore moved by forced marches, strewing men and bag- 
gage as he went. The stern English discipline gave way on this 
fatal retreat, the French soldiers picked up drunken English strag- 
elers along the road, and the English cavalry killed their tired 
horses to prevent them from falling into the hands of the foe. If 
Marshal Soult had had sufficient forces, he would have destroyed 
the English, for he met Moore at Lugo and the latter offered battle. 
But Soult’s army was too small, and before reinforcements came up 
Moore escaped under cover of darkness, and January 11, 1809, he 
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regained the port of Corona with his main body and took up « posi- 
tion on the heights commanding the city. For the second time, 
Soult was in no condition for an immediate assault, and a transport 
fleet, prepared by the English at Vigo, arrived in the harbor. Soult 
finally attacked the English positions, January 16; General Moore 
was wounded and the English met with great losses ; still, the day 
was not decisive, and the English army, re-entering Corona, suc- 
ceeded in setting sail next day. Napoleon had no one to blame but 
himself: if he had sent Ney, who was close by, to support Soult, 
the foe would not have escaped. Marshal Victor, more successful 
than Soult, defeated and captured a whole Spanish corps which had 
rallied and attempted a diversion in favor of the English, thirteen 
thousand prisoners being taken in all (January 13). News from 
Catalonia was good; Gouvion Saint-Cyr, coming over the Eastern 
Pyrenees to the rescue of Barcelona, gained two battles and scat- 
tered the insurgent army in that region. January 17, Napoleon set 
out from Valladolid for France, leaving a plan of operations for the 
destruction of the great Spanish revolt. Hostilities were for a time 
suspended, to give the army time to rest and prepare for the execu- 
tion of the Emperor’s plan. All attention was centred on a point 
where the struggle was carried on with desperate energy and under 
circumstances unknown to previous military history. That point 
was Saragossa, where great numbers of combatants and vast stores 
of all sorts were collected. The remnants of the insurrectionary 
army beaten at Tudela by Lannes were shut up inside the walls, 
and with them thousands of country people and smugglers from 
the Aragonese Pyrenees, a robust and intrepid race, practised marks- 
men, full of eager patriotism and ardor. Solid and well-built works 
were raised round the town, and it was commanded by a man, young 
and inexperienced but brave and popular, José Palafox by name. 
Napoleon was unprepared for so vigorous a defence, as was natural 
after the faint show of resistance to former attacks. Marshal Mon- 
cey began the siege in December with some twenty thousand men, 
when there were almost double that number under arms inside. 
The Spanish, however, did not defend the approaches to the city, 
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but shut themselves up inside and in the suburb on the other side 
of the Ebro. General Junot, who replaced Moncey, opened the 
trenches on the night of December 29, and from the 10th to the 
16th of January, 1809, he battered in breach and captured two 
bridges across the Huerba, a little river which flows by Saragossa 
before entering the Ebro. Preparations were then made to make a 
breach in the city wall. The army suffered bitterly, for the Arago- 
nese rose in a body on both sides of the Ebro, intercepted all the 
French convoys and supplies of food, and threatened to besiege the 
besiegers ; but Marshal Lannes arrived with reinforcements and took 
the chief command. He at once sent out troops to quell these in- 
surgents, who were beaten and dispersed, and an assault was made 
on the very heart of the citadel, January 27, the French troops 
forcing the walls. This would have ended an ordinary siege, but 
was now but the beginning, as we may say, of an unequalled strug- 
gle. Every convent, every block of houses, became a stronghold to 
repulse the invaders with a fearful fire of shot and shell. The 
French were forced to resort to sapping and mining, and could only 
advance by blowing up buildings. The Spaniards, so easily swept 
away in open field, became terrible heroes within their walls. Sol- 
diers, citizens, and rustics fought, killed, and died without hesita- 
tion and without fear, monks and women being the most furious in 
the fray, urging others on by their example and hanging any who 
spoke of surrender. Fire and disease joined with carnage to make 
Saragossa the scene of nameless horrors, and the inhabitants them- 
selves fired their homes to stop the French troops. 

The siege had lasted eleven days, and the French had reached 
the main street, the Cosso, when the suburb on the left bank of the 
Ebro was attacked in turn (February 7). There, too, a regular siege 
was required and a battering breach, but the place was taken by 
storm, February 18. Meantime the struggle continued in the town ; 
fire, sword, and pestilence ravaged the citizens; Palafox was stricken 
down, and the city had no hope of succor: the only possible end was 
total destruction, and the Aragonese junta yielded at last and sub- 
mitted to their fate, February 20. The remainder of the garrison 
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became prisoners of war; the French took possession of the ruins of 
Saragossa, filled with putrid corpses which there had been no time to 
bury. Fifty-four thousand people had perished out of about one 
hundred thousand citizens, soldiers, refugees, and armed peasants ; an 
unparalleled event in modern history! The fall of Saragossa might 
seem to a casual observer the fall of the insurrection itself. But 
the insurrection, if conquered, kept up a petty war after succumbing 
on a grand scale. The South still held its own, and in the North, 
the French were really masters of no places save those which they 
held at the point of the bayonet. Defeats which would have 
crushed any other people made very little impression on these. 
From the nature of the country, bristling with mountains, so well 
suited to a partisan war, and from the character of the natives, so 
like the country, absolutely nothing was settled. True, the revolt 
could only be revived on a grand scale by succor from without, but 
this it would inevitably have sooner or later. 
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FRESH WAR WITH AUSTRIA.—— VICTORY OF WAGRAM. — CONTINUA- 
TION OF THE SPANISH WAR.— PEACE OF VIENNA.— MARRIAGE OF 
NAPOLEON AND MARIE LOUISE, 


January, 1809, to April, 1810. 


APOLEON reached Paris from Valladolid, in the heart of 

Old Castile, in five days (January 17— 22,1809). His return 

was hastened by Austria’s military preparations and by reports of 

domestic disturbance. His subjects were anxious and alarmed, 

public funds had gone down again, families were distressed by the 

great levies which removed constantly increasing numbers of young 

men. The Legislative Body, long silent, awoke and showed great 

opposition, during the discussion of the Criminal Code, to all articles 
threatening individual liberty, already so ill assured. 

Napoleon, deeming a shock with Austria almost inevitable, pre- 
pared for it with all his wonted ardor. He found a deficit in the 
finances caused by the fact that there were no returns from the cus- 
toms, the Continental blockade preventing neutrals from importing 
goods liable to duty. The deficit could still be made up from the 
army treasury, which he hoped might soon be replenished. There 
was much complaint of excessive conscription, which called for eighty 
thousand men a year, but he relentlessly raised it to one hundred 
thousand. There were complaints of the anticipation of levies from 
one year to another, and he ordered retroactive levies, that is, he 
made the annual conscription of one hundred thousand men hold good 
as far back as 1806, calling for twenty thousand extra men for the 
four years past. He took young men of sixteen and seventeen from 


the lyceums for his list of under-officers, and ordered the scions of 
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emigrant families who held aloof from the government to be sent to 
the military school of Saint-Cyr. “If any one object,” he wrote to 
the minister of police, “let your only answer be, that such is my 
good pleasure.” 

When Austria protested her peaceful intent the year before, she 
only sought to gain time: she had now exhausted herself in arma- 
ments far beyond her resources. The general agitation of Germany 
encouraged the Viennese court, and the Prussian population, so 
proud in the past, so humble now, seemed ready to rise in arms 
against France, with or in spite of the government. Not only in 
Northern Germany, but in Suabia, and even in Bavaria, public opin- 
ion turned against Napoleon after the affairs of Baylen and Bayonne. 
Secret societies, headed by ex-Minister Stein and other active and 
energetic men, spread the principles of German nationality and 
German unity which had never appeared in the Revolutionary War. 
The German-speaking races were by no means all opposed to the 
French republic, and it was only a reaction against Napoleon’s des- 
potism that led them to look upon themselves as one nation face 
to face with this tyrant from beyond the Rhine. But the move- 
ment was still in its cradle, and the only people really ready for 
war to the knife were very hostile to these new ideas. They were 
the Tyrolese mountaineers, a race of hunters and preachers, hos- 
tile to the Bavarian neighbors whom Napoleon had given them for 
masters, and attached to the House of Austria, which had always 
respected their customs and traditions. The Austrian court reck- 
oned on the Tyrolese revolt to divert Napoleon’s German allies, and 
prepared for a desperate struggle on the Danube, even foreseeing a 
retreat to Hungary should Vienna be taken, determined that the 
loss of that capital should no longer be all decisive. 

Austrian diplomacy triumphed over France in the East, where it 
gained the Turks, enraged by Napoleon’s proposal that the Ottoman 
Porte should yield Wallachia and Moldavia to Russia, and Austria 
made peace between Turkey and England, January, 1809, and did 
its best to make a breach between the czar and the French Emperor. 
Alexander, although he had recovered from his Tilsit enthusiasm, 
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cotuc ..0¢ and would not turn against France ; he strove to prevent 
war, as did Napoleon, who had no interest in leaving England and 
Spain to attack Austria, and went so far as to authorize Alexander 
to offer the French evacuation of the territory of the Rhine Confed- 
eration, in other words, the evacuation of Germany. Austria, overex- 
cited by England, had gone too far to draw back; Archduke Charles, 
who had charge of the war and was the best man for the post, felt 
the risks of the undertaking and would gladly have avoided them; 
but he was borne away by the current, as was his brother the emperor. 
The Austrian minister of finances announced that he could no longer 
provide for the support of the army, and that it must either be sent 
elsewhere or be allowed to swallow the whole country, and the 
Austrian currency lost one hundred and forty per cent. 

Alexander’s mediation failed, and he, according to his promise, 
declared himself the ally of France against Austria, but only offered 
slight assistance. He only engaged to send one army corps into 
Galicia, excusing himself on the ground of his double war against 
the Swedes in Finland and the Turks in Moldavia and Wallachia. 
This time the Austrians prepared a better plan for the campaign 
than they did in 1805, bringing their main body to bear on the 
decisive point, the Danube. The principal army under Archduke 
Charles numbered two hundred thousand, and fifty thousand more 
under Archduke John were to attack the French in Italy and give 
a helping hand to the Tyrolese insurrection. A third archduke, 
Ferdinand, in Galicia, was to oppose forty thousand men to the Saxons 
and Poles of the grand duchy of Warsaw on the one hand and the 
Russians on the other, although it was supposed, and not without 
reason, that the latter would not show fight. A small body of men 
were to confront the French troops occupying Dalmatia. Besides 
these three hundred thousand foot soldiers, it was expected that 
an Austrian reserve force of two hundred thousand men and a 
Hungarian levy would cover Vienna and Hungary. Some of the 
advantages of this plan were lost by the division of the main body 
into two unequal armies, the larger to march by way of Bavaria, 
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Early in March, Napoleon, sure of victory, gave his orders with 
his wonted speed, setting in motion one hundred and ninety thou- 
sand French and one hundred thousand Germans and Poles, besides 
Dutch and Westphalian reserves amounting to forty thousand. He 
chose Ratisbon as his central point and base of operations, and from 
Ratisbon the army was to march on Vienna, skirting the Danube, 
which was to serve as the vehicle for supplies, sick and wounded 
men, etc., by means of a fleet prepared in Bavaria. He took no 
notice of the Tyrolean revolt, and thought that the Austrians must 
needs be taken between his German and Italian armies. The arrest 
of a courier sent to Vienna by the French embassy and the seizure 
of his despatches by the Austrians was the signal for hostilities to 
begin. April 6, Archduke Charles, the general-in-chief, issued a 
proclamation “to the German nation” to rouse it against foreign 
invasion, and in another address to his army declared that “the 
liberty of Europe had taken refuge beneath his standard. Your 
victories,” he added, “will break the chains of your German 
brothers, who, still standing in the foreign ranks, await their deliv- 
erance.” Nor was Austria content to invoke the “German nation,” 
a term used for the first time in the official language of govern- 
ments; she dared to appeal to the Italians, and, stranger yet, to 
the Poles! 

The Austrians attacked, April 9 and 10, invading Bavaria as in 
1805 and forcing the passage of the Iser, one of the southern 
branches of the Danube (April 16). Although the Austrian army 
coming from Bohemia to the northern shore of the Danube was still 
remote, Archduke Charles had one hundred and forty thousand 
men assembled to the south of that river, while the French had not 
yet rallied their forces. The archduke hoped to overwhelm Mar- 
shal Davout at Ratisbon before Masséna, who was coming from 
Ulm by way of Augsburg, could join him. The Austrians were 
posted between the two French armies, which, united, would at 
least have equalled them in numbers: the situation of the French 
would have been alarming if the archduke had marched forward. 
with the speed of Napoleon; but bad weather and the lay of the 
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land, covered with hills, woods, and ravines, were obstacles which he 
could not or knew not how to overcome in time, nor could he arrive 
at any correct knowledge of the movements of the French troops. 
April 16, Napoleon reached Donauworth on the Danube in the 
rear of Ratisbon; he did not hesitate like the archduke, but grasped 
the situation at a glance. He ordered Masséna to bear down from 
Augsburg on the eneniy’s left flank, and Davout, who was seriously 
involved at Ratisbon, to proceed rapidly up the river to Abensberg, 
there to join Masséna and the Bavarian and Wiirtembergian allies. 
Davout, who had but fifty thousand men, was even then struggling 
to the north of the Danube with the Austro-Bohemian army. He 
held the eriemy in check with one division, crossed the river with 
the rest and recalled his rear-guard, leaving a single regiment to 
defend Ratisbon, then turned towards Abensberg, sending part of 
his forces through the river valley and the rest through the moun- 
tain passes. Attacked in flank midway by Archduke Charles, he 
opened a road to Abensberg by a series of masterly manceuvres 
and bold charges. The archduke fancied that he was contending 
against the whole French army, and, not being in force, dared not 
show serious fight until the next day (April 19). Next day it was 
too late, Napoleon having joined Davout with Marshal Lannes and 
forty thousand men from Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. He took his 
stand boldly and alone among these German allies, and electrified 
them by a speech which their leaders repeated throughout the 
ranks. Military spirit and jealousy of the Austrians roused these 
troops, whose only thought henceforth was to rival the French 
soldiers in the eyes of their Caesar, or Kaiser, as they called him. 
On the morning of April 20, Napoleon, without awaiting Masséna, 
directed a general attack on the Austrian positions between the 
small streams Abens and Laber. His success was complete. The 
hostile army was cut in two and driven back, a part to the Iser and 
the city of Landshiit, a part to the Danube and Ratisbon. Napo- 
leon supposed that the main body had turned towards the Iser, 
whereas Archduke Charles with the majority of his forces had fallen 
back on Ratisbon. He therefore marched towards the Iser, where 
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the Austrian corps under General Hiller and Archduke Louis were 
stationed, April 21, Masséna joined the Emperor before Landshiit, 
which city was taken by storm and the Austrians driven some 
distance, leaving all their stores and supplies, with a number of 
wounded and prisoners. This battle was in some respects similar 
to that of Jéna, inasmuch as Davout again had upon his hands the 
main body of the foe, while Napoleon overwhelmed a small portion. 
Davout confronted the Archduke Charles, but this time was sus- 
tained by reinforcements from Napoleon; nor did the enemy make 
serious resistance. Archduke Charles’s one thought was to effect 
a junction with the Bohemian army. A handful of French troops, 
despite their heroic efforts, could not defend Ratisbon from both 
the Bohemian army and that of Archduke Charles, which attacked 
the city from either side of the Danube. The desired junction took 
place, and the archduke strove to profit by this to resume the 
offensive. When Napoleon came to the aid of Davout on the 22d, 
the archduke was trying to break the French line of communica- 
tion along the Danube, but did not act with the requisite speed and 
decision. He had no real confidence in himself. Modest and sen- 
sible, a skilful strategist, he never felt the inspirations of genius, 
and his admiration of Napoleon blinded him. He was not the 
same man in the Emperor's presence that he was in that of Jourdan. 
He attacked with his right wing in the direction of Abensberg, 
where he fought Davout a few days before ; Napoleon threw himself 
on his left, towards the Laber River and the town of Eckmiihl. 
The heights of Eckmiihl were taken by the French and their Ger- 
man allies, and the French hastened down to the plain of Ratisbon. 
The Austrian cavalry strove to arrest them, but were overwhelmed 
by the French horse, who, strange to say, outnumbered them in this 
campaign, owing to Austrian financial distress and lack of zeal in 
Hungary. 

The archduke’s offensive movement with the right wing was 
arrested by the bad news from his left; he was forced to turn upon 
Ratisbon, and during the night began his retreat to the north of the 
Danube. Next morning the French troops could only reach his rear- 
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guard, which crossed the river with considerable loss. Several Aus- 
trian detachments were left in Ratisbon, which les to the south of 
the river, to stop the French pursuit. Napoleon levelled the city 
walls with his cannon, and while examining the positions was struck 
in the ankle by a spent ball. This slight wound, which did not even 
prevent his remounting his horse, was the only one he received in 
a lifetime spent among bullets and balls. Ratisbon was taken by 
scaling. The five days’ battle (April 19-23) cost the enemy dear ; 
fifty or sixty thousand men were killed, wounded, or taken, with 
more than one hundred cannon, and the road to Vienna was open. 

The Austrians resumed the offensive in Italy on the same day 
as in Germany (April 10), Archduke John entering Friuli with 
some forty thousand men and General Chastelar marching into 
the Italian Tyrol by way of Carinthia with twelve thousand men. 
Prince Eugene, the Viceroy of Italy, had not expected so speedy 
an attack, and it was a great mistake on Napoleon’s part not to 
leave Masséna in Italy and to intrust the army to Eugene, who 
was intelligent, but who sadly lacked experience. He had already 
come to the routine of the old monarchy, to generals by right 
of birth. Eugene was not ready, nor could he decide to fall back, 
to rally and concentrate his forces, but accepted the encounter, with 
inferior numbers, at Sacile, between the Tagliamento and Piave, 
losing the day (April 16), but was luckily joined by one of his best 
generals, Macdonald, who advised him to withdraw to the Adige 
and there arrest the enemy’s progress. 

During this struggle in Venice, the whole Tyrol, Italian as well 
as German, rose on both sides of Mount Brenner. The question of 
race and language counted as nothing; the whole country was 
against Bavaria, and, therefore, against France. The mass of the 
Bavarian troops being with Napoleon, the few Bavarians and 
French were killed or captured, and the sons of the Revolution had, 
in turn, to contend with national insurrections, a sad sign of the 
condition brought on by the Empire. All Germany was alive ; the 
French in Prussian cities were threatened and insulted, and bands 
of insurgents began to roam through Hesse and the provinces 
snatched from Prussia. 
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At the moment that Archduke Charles advanced against Napo- 
leon and John against Eugene, their brother Ferdinand assumed 
the offensive in Galicia and invaded the grand duchy of Warsaw. 
The Russian troops promised by the czar had not been seen ; Prince 
Joseph Poniatowski, son of the former King of Poland, who com- 
manded the grand ducal forces, unable to defend Warsaw, retreated 
to the right bank of the Vistula. These checks in Italy, Tyrol, 
and Poland were far from compensating Napoleon’s dazzling suc- 
cesses. He considered them only a further motive for rapid action, 
feeling himself too strong to fear any diversion which might be 
attempted on his flank. He did not follow Archduke Charles, who 
had gone towards Bohemia, but pushed straight on to Vienna by 
the southern bank of the Danube, reaching the Inn late in April. 
Thence he advanced to the Traun and to Lintz, where Archduke 
Charles hoped to rejoin his brother John and the fraction of the 
aimy divided from him at Landshiit. His defeat had recalled John 
from Italy to Austria, and Prince Eugene and Macdonald were now 
following up his retreat, the reaction of the victory on the Danube 
sufficing to free Italy. May 3, Masséna with the French left wing 
took an easy possession of the town of Lintz, but was stopped a 
little farther on, at the junction of the Danube and Traun, by 
the forces of General Hiller and Archduke Louis, who defended the 
passage of the river by which they hoped to join Archduke Charles 
with desperate energy. Their position on the heights of Ebersberg 
was very strong; still Masséna attacked it at once, without await- 
ing the result of the action of the other French troops who were to 
cross the Traun higher up, fearing that if he waited the two Aus- 
trian armies would meet. This was one of the most terrible battles 
of all the French wars. The passage of the Traun deserves to be 
as famous as those of Lodi and Arcole. The bridge crossed, the 
fight continued with fury among the crumbling houses of burning 
Ebersberg, and the Austrians were repulsed with fearful carnage. 

The outlets of Ebersberg and the Traun lost, Archduke Charles 
tried to gain Krems, which would give him the fine position of St. 
Polten to the south of the Danube, to cover Vienna. The remnant 
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of Austrian troops conquered at Ebersberg contrived to reach Krems 
and cross the Danube to join Archduke Charles; but meantime the 
French vanguard gained St. Polten (May 8). Charles could now 
cross the river only at Vienna, in order to give battle, supported by 
that capital. The heights protecting the approach were already in 
the power of the French, whose vanguard reached Vienna, May 10, 
just one month after the opening of the campaign. The archduke 
had committed the grave mistake of not putting Vienna on the de- 
fensive and not preparing to give battle before the town, for it was 
too late to do anything now. The beautiful faubourgs, surrounded 
by earthworks, were unprovided with artillery, and were taken with 
but slight resistance. Archduke Maximilian, with a few thousand 
soldiers and armed citizens, strove to defend the body of the place, 
the old town of Vienna, fortified and supplied with cannon. Napo- 
leon ordered persons and property to be respected in the outskirts, 
but bombarded the old town (May 11). Maximilian, seeing that 
the French were aiming to get between the Danube and the town, . 
and despairing of help, evacuated the place on the 12th, destroying 
the bridge behind him, and Vienna capitulated. 

This prodigious success was succeeded by prodigious difficulties. 
Napoleon could only complete his victory by attacking Archduke 
Charles to the north of the Danube, which large stream he would 
have to cross and fight with it behind him,—an operation at all 
times dangerous, but doubly so now from the season of the year; the 
sudden rising of a great watercourse like the Danube, frequent in 
spring, rendering it very difficult to establish and maintain pontoon 
bridges. Once resolved to cross the Danube, he made the best 
arrangements possible, strongly occupying all the passages of thé 
river behind him, so that Archduke Charles could not disturb his 
communications, and on the other side, towards the southeast, in the 
Austro-Illyrian provinces, he so disposed his forces as to oblige 
Archduke John, returning from Italy, to make a circuit through 
Hungary to rejoin his brother Charles, which would permit of 
Prince Eugene’s joining Napoleon in advance. French arms were 
once more triumphant. Eugene and Macdonald greatly crippled 
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John’s retreat, and General Marmont, in command of the little 
army of Dalmatia, suppressed the Croatian revolt. Lefebvre put 
down the Tyrolean rebellion, and the Austrian troops assisting in 
it; in Poland, Poniatowski had the upper hand of the Austrians on 
the right bank of the Vistula, and news of the French victory on 
the Danube chilled the insurrectionary mood of Northern Germany 
and restrained the Prussian government, which, in spite of its secret 
promises to aid Austria, was ill disposed to risk so much with so 
little prospect of success. 

Napoleon decided to cross the Danube, not by rebuilding the great 
bridge, called the Thabor, and leading directly to Vienna, but by 
throwing bridges across some distance below, where the river widens 
considerably and where there is a large island, called Isle de Lobau, 
upon which a whole army could encamp, covered by distance and 
the trees from the enemy’s cannon on the other shore, artillery then 
being of much smaller range than at present. There the French 
could work at their leisure, unwatched by the foe. <A bridge of 
boats was accordingly laid across the great arm of the Danube, run- 
ning between the island and the south shore, the enemy was driven 
from the few posts held on the island, and a place was chosen for a 
second bridge from the other side of it, where the northern arm of 
the river bent in a way to protect the works by the cross fire of the 
French guns (May 18-20). The vanguard came out on the north- 
ern shore, and occupied the angle of land formed by the Danube, 
and the villages of Aspern and Essling. While the troops were 
crossing the second bridge, the rising of the waters, feared by Napo- 
leon, destroyed the first bridge, which was, however, replaced during 
the night. Napoleon persisted, hastened to the advance guard and 
ordered them to cross; the main bridge broke again on the morning 
of the 21st, and Archduke Charles came up with his whole army: 
more than eighty thousand Austrians were approaching, and Napo- 
leon had not more than thirty thousand to the north of the Danube. 
He was about to yield, recross the smaller arm of the river and 
return to the island of Lobau, when he heard that the waters were 
falling, that the generals of engineers had restored the bridge, and 
that reinforcements were at hand. He remained. 
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Fortunately Archduke Charles did not begin his attack till after- 
noon. lLannes and Molitor defended Essling and Aspern with 
unshaken vigor, and the magnificent charge of French cavalry 
prevented the Austrians from gaining the space between the two 
villages. Molitor was finally yielding to numbers, when several 
thousand fresh troops arrived. Masséna rushed to Molitor’s aid, 
and beat back the foe. The French positions were held amid seas 
of blood, nor was the danger over. On the 22d, at dawn, Napoleon 
had about sixty thousand men, but very little artillery — less than one 
hundred and fifty guns against three hundred —and a small supply of 
ammunition ; the waters were rising again. Napoleon resumed the 
offensive. Masséna drove from Aspern the foe who retained a por- 
tion of that village, and Lannes fell upon the Austrian centre from 
Aspern with twenty thousand foot and six thousand horse, driving 
all before him and repulsing Archduke Charles in person. The 
hostile army was about to be divided, and victory seemed secure, 
when all at once Lannes was surprised to receive an order from 
Napoleon to stop short in his movement and beat a gradual retreat. 
The main bridge had been floated away by the flood, the rear-guard 
under Davout was unable to cross and join him, and what was 
still worse, the expected convoys of ammunition failed! 

The archduke, closing up his broken lines and pouring in his 
reserves, pressed the retreating Lannes in turn, and centred on him 
all the fire of his vast artillery. Lannes, as fierce as a hunted lion, 
fell slowly back to a point between Essling and Aspern, and there 
stopped the enemy, as the day before, by a murderous fire at half- 
range and desperate cavalry charges. | This hero surpassed him- 
self in these two days, but it was his last exploit, for a bullet 
shattered both his knees. He saved the French centre. To the 
left, Masséna was master of Aspern; towards Essling the archduke 
made an effort to turn the right wing, and two of the bravest 
French generals, Mouton and Rapp, saved the village by a daring 
bayonet charge, seconded by the batteries on Lobau Island. The 
foe kept up a steady cannonade, and began to lack ammunition also. 
Night put an end to the slaughter, and from forty to fifty thousand 
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French and Austrian dead and wounded strewed the ground. This 
was the greatest loss that the French had yet sustained: the enemy 
had suffered even more; but nothing could atone for the loss of 
Lannes, whose death was bitterly bewailed by his comrade in arms. 

Napoleon soon recovered his composure, and made his plans with 
his usual decision, profiting by night to retreat to the island of 
Lobau, and resolving to hold it at any price. Dangerous as the 
position was, there was no alternative. For the first time since 
his consulate he consulted his generals; Masséna and Davout 
approved his choice. He gave the chief command of the island to 
Masséna, and recrossed the main arm of the Danube by night in. 
a boat, at great risk, with Davout, intending to direct the sending 
of ammunition and the reconstruction of the main bridge. Mas- 
séna worked so well that he left not a cannon nor a wounded man 
to the north of the river. This was by no means a defeat; but it 
was a retreat, admirable as it was, the first made by Napoleon, and 
Archduke Charles made the most of it, writing everywhere that 
he was the victor, and that the French army was almost de- 
stroyed. All Northern Germany and many of the German allies 
of France went wild with joy; and if the English, even then 
preparing an expedition for an unknown destination, had made 
a descent between the Elbe and the Weser, or if Prussia had 
taken up arms, a vast insurrection would have broken out against 
the French. But the English thought of their own interests 
only, and did not appear in Prussia, and the Prussian king, urged 
by Austria to keep his word and draw his sword, replied that it 
was not yet time. Germany, like Prussia, waited the event. Some 
few bold spirits tried a partisan war in the North, but were soon 
put down. 

Archduke Charles made as much as he could of his semi-success 
from a political point of view, but not so from a military stand- 
point, for he neither concentrated his reinforcements nor fortified 
the north shore of the Danube to prevent a fresh French passage. 
Napoleon, on the contrary, did everything to insure success, taking 
the resolve which he should have made at first, that is, to wait at 
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least a month before he again attempted to cross, in the season of 
low water, with his united forces. He also summoned many 
recruits, and greatly increased his artillery. Eugene Beauharnais 
was at hand, having forced his way over the Carnic Alps and de- 
stroyed several large Austrian detachments. Macdonald did the 
same, and they brought from forty-five to fifty thousand men to 
Napoleon, and caused the foe to lose twenty thousand. Eugene 
was ordered to march towards the Raab at the entrance to Hun- 
gary, where the general feeling was unlike that in Germany. The 
universal draft ordered by the Austrian government had little 
effect, for the old grievances of the Hungarians against Austrian 
despotism revived, and ideas of independence were as prevalent 
as in Poland. Napoleon issued proclamations which stirred them 
deeply, and important men among them entered into secret treaty 
with French agents. Eugene won a battle, June 14, from Arch- 
duke John, on the banks of the Raab and near the city of the 
same name, after which the Austrians were driven from the region 
on this side the Raab and Danube, which strengthened the Hun- 
garian feeling against them. 

Hungary was encroached on, and Gallicia would have been lost 
to Austria had not the Russians interfered. Poniatowski entered 
by the right bank of the Vistula, and part of the population rose 
in his favor. But the Russians, who had also entered Gallicia, did 
not aid him, and would not put down the Austrians to profit the 
Poles. The latter then announced the restoration of Poland and 
its freedom from the yoke of the three powers who had shared it. 
This opposition between Russians and Poles was inevitable; the 
Russian alliance could never be real except under Czartoryski’s 
plan of putting Poland in Alexander’s sway. Napoleon spent forty 
days in preparing; not content with restoring the main pontoon 
bridge, he built a second on piles, so that it could not be carried 
away by the stream, protecting it by a stockade midway and by 
fortifications on the island. The enemy, thinking that he meant to 
come out again at the angle formed by Essling and Aspern, barred 


-the way by a line of intrenchments bristling with cannon, and 
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Napoleon decided to cross on the other side, to the east of the 
island, below Enzersdorff, where the arm of the river is dotted 
with wooded islands, which would cover his movements. On these 
islets bodies of artillery were stationed to protect the passage, and 
great rafts were built, large enough to carry several thousand men 
across at once, also a movable and jointed pontoon bridge, which 
could be put down in a moment and permit a whole column of in- 
fantry to follow these advance guards. Seven other bridges of boats, 
pontoons, and rafts were prepared, which would not require more 
than two hours to launch. Never was a river crossed under such 
conditions and with such numbers. More than one hundred and 
fifty thousand men were to be transported in a single night over a 
stream almost as large as the Seine at Paris. 

The French army was collected on the island of Lobau, July 3 
and 4, and on the night of the 3d a bridge of boats was laid down 
at the point where the French crossed before, and a French division 
came out between Essling and Aspern to attract the attention of 
the enemy, who flocked that way. The real passage on the other 
side of the island was effected on the night of the 4th with ad- 
mirable promptitude and order. All succeeded as Napoleon hoped ; 
under cover of one hundred and nine large cannon, which swept 
the left bank of the Danube and mingled their thunder with that. 
of a stormy sky, seventy thousand men crossed before daylight, and 
others continued to cross. Napoleon, rallying all his forces, had one 
hundred and sixty-seven thousand men and five hundred and fifty 
cannon, while Archduke Charles had but one hundred and forty 
thousand men and four hundred cannon: he had not summoned in 
time Archduke John, who had twenty thousand men at Presburg, 
and other detachments. His great error was his omission to fortify 
the north shore of the Danube to the right of Lobau Island. He 
still expected the French between Essling and Aspern, and fancied 
that he could crush them with his united forces, as they crossed by 
one or two bridges, little guessing the proportions to which Napo- 
leon would swell his means of passage. When he found his mis- 
take, he fell back and prepared to give battle on the plain to which 
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history has given the name of Wagram. Napoleon, having assured 
his communications, wheeled into the plain, and the first engage- 
ment took place July 5. The far-reaching Austrian line was weak 
in the centre, and Napoleon tried to break through it, the evening 
before, at Wagram, a village on a height beyond a streamlet called 
the Russbach. His men entered Wagram, but, being confused and 
baffled by the darkness, were forced to fall back, and the decisive 
shock was postponed till next day. 

Archduke Charles now assumed the offensive, planning to turn 
the French with his right wing and divide them from the Danube; 
but his attack was badly planned. The left wing should have 
waited for the right, which had a longer space to traverse, to make 
an effective movement; but instead of that it attacked first, to the 
east of Wagram, near Neusiedel, and was repulsed. The enemy’s 
right and centre were more successful, gaining ground by charges” 
en masse, and gaining an entry to Aspern and Essling. But Napo- 
leon had large reserves at command, and suddenly arrested the 
hostile centre by a blast from a battery of one hundred guns, then 
hurled against it a powerful infantry column under Macdonald, who 
swept foot and horse before him. Archduke Charles, forced to re- 
treat and reduced to defend his centre, recalled his struggling right, 
which Masséna threatened to cut off, and meantime Davout crossed 
the Iussbach and carried Neusiedel with the French right; Wa- 
gram being captured soon after by Oudinot and his grenadiers. 
The battle was won. The struggle had lasted from four in the 
morning till four in the afternoon. Archduke Charles retreated in 
good order, without pursuit or loss of artillery. The list of killed 
and wounded on both sides was at least equal to that of the two 
days at Essling, fifty thousand men being killed or disabled. The 
horror of the campaign of 1809 far exceeded all others. If Napo- 
leon had had the army of Austerlitz, he would have completed his 
victory at once; but these admirable soldiers were scattered through 
Spain, and the present troops, though fine, were made up of recruits 
and men of every race and tongue, lacking the firmness and moral 
unity of the old French army, as was shown by a strange incident. 
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When the battle was over, Archduke John, coming too late from 
Presburg, appeared for an instant in the distance with twelve thou- 
sand men, and a fearful panic followed among the vivanditres and 
convoys of wounded in the rear of the conquering army. 

Napoleon could not begin his pursuit until July 7. Archduke 
Charles had turned towards Bohemia, —a wise move, had he hoped 
for Prussian aid, but one which, in the present state of things, could 
only hasten his ruin. The Austrian rear-guard was reached and 
beaten by the French van, at Znaim, July 9 and 11, and the arch- 
duke asked for a suspension of arms, which Napoleon granted 
(July 12), fearing that Russia would not permit Austria to be de- 
stroyed, and being disposed for peace, negotiations for which were 
opened at Altenburg. He employed the time which they lasted to 
reinforce himself in such fashion as utterly to crush Austria should 
she not accept his terms. During this second Austrian campaign, 
brilliant but bloody, Spain had been the scene of most complicated 
and confused military events. 

Jourdan, a good and prudent general, though not a leader of the 
first order, might at least have prevented great mistakes, had he 
been given the chief command; but monarchical conventionalities 
dictated that it should fall to King Joseph, who would not heed 
Jourdan, and was incapable of firmness or broad views. He was, 
however, to have but little responsibility, for the chiefs of division 
corresponded directly with the minister of war at Paris (General 
Clarke), and he with Napoleon. Weeks, months, and unforeseen 
events thus passed between the orders and the situation that called 
them forth, and which had changed before their arrival. His mania 
for doing everything himself and thinking himself infallible led 
Napoleon to strange freaks, and with such a system it is plain that 
success was impossible in his absence. As soon as he left, the Span- 
ish recovered courage; the central junta, withdrawing to Seville, 
stirred all Spain, and England furnished arms, supplies, and money. 
The Spanish armies were renewed, and where the French held 
towns, and where insurrectionary troops could not be raised, gue- 
rillas roamed the mountains, attacking the French convoys and 
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harassing the French soldiers. England sent back to Portugal the 
general who drove forth the French the year before,— Sir Arthur 
Wellesley (Wellington). 

The French forces were set in motion in February, 1809. Na- 
poleon’s ideas of the number of his foes were everywhere erroneous, 
owing to the causes mentioned above. Soult could only collect 
twenty-six thousand men for the great task intrusted to him, but 
he drove before him the Spanish bands formed in Gallicia, and en- 
tered Portugal, where rebellion was as rife as in Spain. He was 
obliged to force every passage and reduce his army to insure his 
communications by outposts, which the natives attacked with fury 
in his rear. The atrocities committed against French prisoners in 
Spain were renewed in Portugal, and were again avenged by great 
excesses. Soult fought the Portuguese at Braga and Oporto (March 
18-29), and took the latter city by storm. The boat bridge over 
the Douro, between the city and outskirts of Oporto, broke beneath 
the weight of fugitives, and thousands perished in the waters or 
beneath the French sword. In Oporto, Soult found two hundred 
cannon and great resources in provisions and other supplies; but 
the necessity of occupying several points between Oporto and Gal- 
licia had so reduced his forces that he was compelled to halt on the 
Douro, on hearing that an English army corps was on its way from 
Lisbon to aid the insurgents. 

Victor set out in the middle of March for Estremadura, and Gen- 
eral Sebastiani marched towards La Mancha with another division, 
Victor drove back the Spanish general La Cuesta from the Tagus to 
the Guadiana, and beat him utterly with great slaughter, March 28, 
at Medellin. The day before, Sebastiani conquered a Spanish body 
at Ciudad-Real, and in these two days the Spanish lost twenty thou- 
sand men, this beginning inspiring the French with fresh hope, 
although the guerillas still continued to distress and sometimes to 
carry their outposts. La Romana, the general who brought the 
Spanish troops from Denmark by sea, kept up a revolt in Gallicia 
and Asturias, and never ceased to torment Ney’s troops, without 


being able to withstand them, and a multitude of bands roamed 
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through the North, preventing news of Soult and Ney from reach- 
ing Madrid. In the uncertainty as to their position the staff at 
Madrid dared not send Victor to Seville, but ordered him, on the 
contrary, to return towards Alcantara and the Tagus, to watch Por- 
tugal and the English. Soult never stirred from Oporto, where his 
position was dangerous, as he was surrounded by insurgents and 
would soon be confronted by a well-commanded English force. His 
only thought should have been to make the best fight possible, but 
he was absorbed by a strange ambitious dream. More than one 
marshal, seeing his leader turn emperor and his comrade Murat a 
king, aspired to carve out a kingdom for himself, and Soult now 
plotted to become king of “Northern Lusitania” (the small Portu- 
guese provinces between the Douro and Minho). The wine-mer- 
chants, Jew bankers, and rich citizens of Oporto and the neighboring 
city welcomed the idea, which excited all sorts of discord and intrigue 
in the little army, but roused scanty sympathy. The dream soon 
faded, for General Wellesley, warned of the disorder in the French 
ranks, prepared to profit by it. Soult learned that he was about to 
march on Oporto with thirty thousand English and Portuguese, and 
nothing remained but to retire at once. Soult was so reluctant to 
leave his fancied capital that he lost several days in indecision, and 
only decided to leave on the 12th of May. He was so little on his 
euard that Oporto was surprised by the English that very day, and 
the French were forced to abandon their sick and wounded and quit 
the city in haste, Soult also leaving his artillery, that he might cross 
the steep paths of the Santa Catalina Mountains. It required mira- 
cles of prowess to force the defiles occupied by insurgents, and it 
was with great difficulty that he re-entered Gallicia by way of Orense 
(May 19). 

While Soult was driven from Portugal, Ney scattered Romana’s 
men in Asturias ; but this was far from repairing the former's check, 
which could only be done by uniting the efforts of Soult, Ney, and 
Victor against the English, after clearing Gallicia as Ney had cleared 
Asturias. Soult and Ney agreed to act together, but the former, 
instead of seconding the latter, turned towards Leon. Ney, left 
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alone, was reduced, by a landing of English troops, to evacuate all 
Gallicia but the seaport of Ferrol, and follow Soult into Leon, the 
French being thus put on the defensive in all quarters, after losing 
much ground. An order now came from Napoleon to unite the 
three corps (of Soult, Ney, and Mortier) under Soult’s command, 
which order had a bad effect, for Soult was most unpopular with the 
army, and only prevented action by calling away Mortier’s divis- 
ion, when it might have done good work elsewhere. Meantime 
General Wellesley was working boldly and skilfully ; having freed 
Northern Portugal, he turned from the Minho and Douro to the 
Tagus, and entered Spain by the north of Estremadura, effecting a 
junction with General La Cuesta at Talavera. Marshal Victor, who 
had not sustained his early victories, was forced to retreat before 
this mass of more than twenty thousand English and thirty-eight 
thousand Spaniards, and was joined by King Joseph and General 
Sebastiani, swelling the number of his troops to forty-five thousand, 
enough to arrest the enemy. If Soult had not summoned Mortier’s 
men to meet him at Salamanca, there would have been eighteen or 
twenty thousand more of irresistible power, and the mishap would 
have been more than repaired, had he hurried after the English with 
his united forces as Joseph entreated him to do. 

The chief of staff, Marshal Jourdan, took every measure to de- 
fend Madrid against a Spanish troop coming from La Mancha; 
then the French army pressed forward and crushed La Cuesta’s 
troops, he having tried to follow Victor and now hastily overtaking 
the English posted at Talavera, That very evening (July 27), Victor 
strove to carry the position by a sudden attack to the left of the 
English, who were posted on hills, protected by a brook and ravine; 
but this partial movement, made at night with more daring than 
skill, was a failure. Jourdan thought best to postpone further attack 
till next day, and to be content with holding the foe in check until 
Soult should arrive in the rear of Talavera, but the fiery Victor was 
for instant battle, and the weak King Joseph faltered. A despatch 
from Soult announced that he would be at Placentia, in the ene- 
my’s rear, by August 3 at soonest, though he might have been there 
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some days earlier. Victor triumphed, and the assault of the heights 
occupied by English and Spanish was renewed on the morning of 
July 28. The English bore the brunt of battle, suffering much, but 
after many changing fortunes and much bloodshed on both sides, 
they succeeded in holding the heights, thanks to the lack of order 
and concord in the French ranks. A final effort might have been 
more successful, but Joseph ordered a retreat. The absence of a 
real head destroyed the power of the French troops, for the English 
were the only soldiers of the hostile army, La Cuesta’s men being 
quite incapable of resistance. Wellesley wisely forbore to follow 
the French army, and on hearing that Soult had at last reached the 
Tagus in his rear, he hurriedly withdrew to the south of the stream, 
lest he should be crushed between the two armies. He left behind 
his wounded and a part of his supplies, and La Cuesta’s troops, 
overpowered by Soult’s vanguard, lost their artillery. The English 
and Spanish retreated to the heart of Estremadura, whither the 
French did not follow them. A Spanish troop from La Mancha, 
which had threatened Madrid meanwhile, was beaten by Sebastiani 
near Toledo. 

To sum up the whole, the French, on the one hand, and the Anglo- 
Spaniards, on the other, failed in their offensive operations, being in 
about the same relative position in August, after shedding rivers of 
blood, as at the beginning of the campaign in February. Three hun- 
dred thousand French had won but a negative result! Napoleon 
blamed everybody; he should have begun with himself. Had he 
given the chief command to Jourdan, things would doubtless have 
gone better. It was a success for the English to prevent the French 
from conquering. During the campaign of 1809 they had made 
vast efforts in other directions as well as in Spain, and were well 
prepared to destroy Napoleon’s great naval establishment, which 
alarmed them, not for the present, but for the future. They first 
attacked at Rochefort, where there was a French squadron of eleven 
vessels and four frigates, anchored between the Isle of Aix and the 
mouth of the Charente. An English squadron of superior numbers 
advanced between the islands of Ré and Oléron, and hurled more 
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than thirty huge fireships upon the French fleet, which was skil- 
ful or lucky enough to escape the danger, and the mass of fire-ma- 
chines, which made the whole roadstead a vast volcano, burst and 
went out without doing any harm (night of April 11). Unfortu- 
nately, four French ships escaping from the fireships struck upon 
rocks, the English squadron attacked and destroyed them, part of 
the crew only escaping. England then launched a much larger 
expedition, quite equal to the French expedition to Egypt. More 
than forty thousand soldiers embarked in a fleet of forty ships of 
the line, thirty frigates, and five or six lesser vessels and transports. 
This formidable array appeared at the mouth of the Scheldt late in 
July, part of the fleet entering the eastern arm of the river, and land- 
ing fifteen thousand men on the island of Walcheren, where there 
were but three thousand French, whose leader, General Monnet, 
was obliged to shut himself up in Flushing, which important post, 
commanding the main issue of the Scheldt, known as the West- 
ern Scheldt, was besieged by land and sea. An attempt to descend 
on the island of Cadsand, opposite Walcheren, was less successful, 
feeble French detachments on the island repulsing the foe. 
Antwerp was in great danger if the English acted promptly, for 
the French were not in force there; but they wished to take Flush- 
ing before they went up the river. Fortunately the French fleet 
was commanded by a,brave and skilful admiral, Missiessy, who put 
the squadron in safety in the Upper Scheldt, above the point where 
it divides into two great branches: he blocked the river with barri- 
cades to guard against fireships, and posted his ten ships, as a bat- 
tery of one thousand guns, between the forts of Lillo and Liefsken- 
shoek, which protect the right and left banks. Troops arrived daily 
from Antwerp, national guards were raised in the northern depart- 
ments of France, and General Monnet’s fine defence of Flushing gave 
Missiessy time to finish his arrangements, and Bernadotte time to 
assume the command of the forces gathered at Antwerp. Monnet 
did not yield till August 16, after seventeen days of resistance. 
Napoleon should have rewarded him: he punished him for uselessly 
destroying the town and remnant of the garrison. Had the English 
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instantly set out by land, they might have had some chance of tak- 
ing Antwerp, but they spent ten days in going by water. The ships 
with the troops did not reach Batz at the entry to the Upper Scheidt 
until August 26, and, swamp fevers having made cruel inroads 
during their sojourn in the sickly islands of Zealand, they had but 
twenty-fiv2 chousand men in fighting trim. Bernadotte had at least 
an equal number at Antwerp, and reserves of national guards 
protected maritime Flanders. The English gave up the attack, 
re-embarked their army, and soon after left Flushing, where their 
men were dying by hundreds. They had spent thousands of men 
and millions of money to no purpose, which consoled Napoleon for 
Spain. 

Negotiations were opened at A]tenburg, and the Austrian pleni- 
potentiary, Metternich, destined so long to lead the Austrian gov- 
ernment, strove to bring Napoleon to the system suggested by 
Talleyrand in 1805: he offered France the faithful alliance of 
Austria if Napoleon would show mercy towards her; but no one 
would listen to him. The French ambassador, Champagny, the 
minister of foreign affairs, required vast and impossible sacrifices, 
then lessened his demands, but still required immense cessions of 
territory. The Russian czar, invited to take part in the treaty, 
refused, and referred to Napoleon for terms, by way of declining the 
responsibility. He made but one reservation, and that an important 
one: he insisted that Napoleon should not restore Poland in oppo- 
sition to Russia. Metternich failing, Austria sent a military envoy, 
Bubna, directly to Napoleon, who explained himself frankly, saying 
that his interest was to destroy Austria or ally himself closely with 
her. He saw clearly now, but it was a little late in the day (he 
should have thought of this in 1805, before Austerlitz). He added 
that he preferred the second plan, but did not hope to gain the inti- 
mate alliance of Francis IL. although he thought it might be won 
through Francis’ brother, the ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany and pres- 
ent Grand Duke of Wiirzburg. If Francis would abdicate in his 
favor, he would not require of him a single province or a dollar, per- 
haps he would even restore the Tyrol. If Francis refused to abdi. 
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cate, he would exact a small extension of territory for Bavaria, to 
protect the stronghold of Passau; a great extension of the Illyrian 
provinces, to increase and solidly establish the kingdom of Italy in 
the direction of Turkey ; and, finally, two shares of Gallicia, one for 
the grand duchy of Warsaw and one for Russia. 

The Emperor of Austria, who had no desire to abdicate, vainly 
strove to obtain easier terms, but Napoleon was ready for a decisive 
campaign in the autumn, should Austria refuse, and Francis II. was 
officially warned that, should he persist in war, Russia would assist 
France. Alexander was unwilling that Austria should be destroyed, 
but would not break with Napoleon ‘for the sake of saving a small 
portion of Austrian territory. Austria yielded, and a new Bavarian 
frontier was traced between Passau and Linz, giving the country of 
Salzburg to Bavaria. In Italy, the sea was closed to Austria, who 
gave up Trieste and Istria with all the country between the Upper 
Drave, the Save, and the sea, that is, a part of Carinthia, all Carniola, 
and most of Croatia. In Poland, all the western part of Gallicia 
was ceded to the grand duchy of Warsaw, and a fraction of the 
northern part was given to Russia. By secret agreement, Austria 
reduced her army to one hundred and fifty thousand men, and 
promised to pay eighty-five millions over and above the one hun- 
dred millions already raised on the war contribution imposed by 
Napoleon directly after Wagram. The treaty of peace was signed 
at Vienna, October 14. Two days previous, an attempt was made 
on Napoleon’s life, at a review near Schoenbriinn. A young 
student, named Staaps, by persisting in approaching the Emperor, 
roused suspicion. He was examined, and a dagger was found in his 
possession. Napoleon questioned him, and he confessed his plan. 
Napoleon asked if he would give it up if he were pardoned, and he 
replied: “Yes, if you restore peace to my country ; otherwise, not!” 
Peace soon followed; but he was not pardoned, and died a brave 
death. This incident shows the intense hatred rankling in German 
hearts. 

Napoleon began to evacuate Germany, and sent towards the 
Pyrenees all the troops which were on the march to the Danube, 
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intending to return to Spain at the close of winter. Meantime he 
went to Paris. In his rear, French, Bavarian, and Badenese troops 
were sent to subdue or rather to crush the Tyrol, which had twice 
expelled foreign forces with heroic ardor. The second time was 
after Wagram, when all hope seemed lost. Forsaken at last by 
Austria, who had lured them on by a promise never to make peace 
without them, the majority of the Tyrolese accepted an amnesty 
offered by the French general Baraguay d’Hilliers. Their great 
leader, the innkeeper, Andrew Hofer, a simple-hearted enthusiast, 
strove to renew the battle, was captured, and shot by Napo- 
leon’s express order. The latter had returned to France full of a 
project which had occupied his thoughts for years, and which he 
now meant to realize without delay, namely, to be divorced from 
Josephine and make a great alliance. He renewed his negotiations 
with the czar, and made all preparations for divorce, summoning 
Eugene Beauharnais from Italy to mediate with his mother. He had 
not patience to wait until Eugene’s arrival, but let slip his secret to 
Josephine, who burst into tears and was carried to her room (No- 
vember 30). This scene was soon known to the public, who sym- 
pathized in her sorrow, her grace, kindness, and sweet temper 
having made her very popular. Eugene arrived some days later, 
sad both for his mother and himself, for he foresaw that his future 
was ruined, and that if Napoleon had heirs of his own blood, 
he would never leave the kingdom of Italy to an adopted son. 
Nevertheless he submitted, and Josephine’s two children — Eugene 
from moderation and good sense, and Hortense from calculation 
— tried to calm their mother, and led her to yield to the irrevo- 
cable resolve of a man accustomed to bend everything to his will. 
Josephine agreed to make, with the Emperor, the declaration of 
mutual consent requisite for the divorce, in presence of the imperial 
family, the Lord High Chancellor Cambacérés acting as a civil 
officer of the state. The double declaration was taken to the Senate, 
who, by a Senatus-Consultum, dissolved the marriage of Napoleon 
and Josephine (December 15-16), in spite of some few votes to the 
contrary (seven against eighty). Napoleon tried to soften the orief 
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of his deserted spouse by respect, honors, and riches. She kept the 
title and rank of Empress, and retired to Malmaison with a pension 
of three millicns. 

The civil and legal marriage was dissolved, but there remained the 
religious part. In the year IV. the “citoyenne” Beauharnais and 
General Bonaparte did not call in a priest to bless their union, but 
in 1804, on the eve of consecration, to satisfy the Pope, the Emperor 
and Empress secretly received the nuptial blessing from Cardinal 
Fesch, Napoleon’s uncle, in the Tuileries Chapel. The Emperor now 
referred the question of the rupture of the religious bond to the 
ecclesiastical court of Paris, whose members expressed scruples, and 
allezed that the decision as regarded sovereigns belonged to the 
Pope alone. But Napoleon did not intend that Pius VII. should 
have anything to do with the matter. He assembled a commission 
of seven bishops, headed by Cardinal Maury, the fiery leader of the 
aristocrats of the Constituent Assembly, and now, like the ex-Ven- 
déan Bernier, one of Napoleon’s most pliant tools. The seven 
bishops declared the diocesan officers competent to annul an “ irreg- 
ular” marriage, the one in question having taken place without 
witnesses, or the intervention of the “lawful priest” or parish curé. 

This argument failed before Cardinal Fesch’s declaration that the 
Pope had given him a dispensation for the occasion, and a most 
extraordinary expedient was suggested. The Emperor declared that 
he never really meant to consent to the marriage, but only to satisfy 
the Pope and Empress by a ceremony that did not bind him, thus 
borrowing the famous “ mental restrictions” of Jesuit casuists? The 
religious officials yielded, and the religious marriage was pronounced 
null and void. 

The divorce gained, the question now was a new marriage. The 
political bond between France and Russia had been loosened of late ; 
of the two undertakings to which Napoleon had urged Alexander, 
but one had succeeded, that in Finland. A revolution had over- 
thrown the mad king of Sweden, Gustavus IV., who was replaced 
by his uncle; and the new king, unable to defend Finland, made 
peace and ceded it to Russia. But the Russians were not so success- 
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ful in Turkey, and made slight progress on the Danube. This made 
Alexander more sensitive in regard to Poland, and he insisted that 
Napoleon should consider his interests in that direction. Napo- 
leon replied that he would not “mention the name of Gallicia” in 
connection with the cession of territory during negotiations with 
Austria. He knew very well that the Austrians would bring up 
the question for the purpose of embroiling him with Russia. He 
saw the trap and fell into it, not only “mentioning” the name of 
Gallicia, but making Austria cede more than two millions of her sub- 
jects in that country, four fifths of whom were for the grand duchy 
of Warsaw, and the remainder only for Russia. He was so sure of 
the effect of his breach of promise on Alexander, that at the very 
moment that he strengthened the fragment of Poland which he had 
restored, he wrote to the Russian minister of foreign affairs, through 
his own minister, Champagny, that he was ready to agree “that the. 
words ‘Poland’ and the ‘Poles’ should vanish not only from all 
political transactions, but from history ” ! 

This singular language did not allay Alexander’s suspicions, but 
the less he trusted to Napoleon’s words, the more he hastened to 
confirm them, and he drew up an agreement by which France and 
Russia bound themselves never to permit Poland to be restored, to sup- 
press the names “ Poland” and “Pole” in all public and private deeds, 
and to remove all “autonomy,” that is, all national administration, 
from the grand duchy of Warsaw, which could not receive further 
increase from Poland. Meantime the marriage proposal arrived. 
Although sent from Paris, November 22, the despatch, secretly 
addressed to the czar in person, did not reach him until December 
28, he being absent from St. Petersburg. He was doubtless more 
puzzled than pleased by the offer. He had recovered from his Tilsit 
enthusiasm, had no faith in Napoleon’s alliance, and saw that all his 
followers were averse to it, both on account of Napoleon’s supposed 
projects against Poland, and of the losses which the Continental 
blockade entailed on Russian property-holders. But he concealed 
his feelings from the French envoy, Caulaincourt, and, as at Erfurt, 
alleged that he must get his mother’s consent. Caulaincourt, to 
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persuade him, signed his extravagant agreement in regard to Poland, 
subject to Napoleon’s approval (January 4, 1810). The empress 
mother, a princess of the house of Wiirtemberg, was so ill disposed 
towards the French Emperor, that she had hastily given her eldest 
daughter to a petty German prince, upon the first mention of a mar- 
riage at Erfurt. There remained a second, who was little more than 
a child, and Alexander began to express almost a certainty of bend- 
ing his mother to his will. January 10, Caulaincourt received an 
order from Paris to require a final answer within ten days. This 
despatch, worded with scant courtesy, had gone before Napoleon 
learned that Alexander required a delay. A sudden change had 
taken place in the Emperor’s mind. The news of a marriage project 
between France and Russia struck the Viennese court with alarm, 
for Austria lost all hope of rising if she were crushed between two 
such empires. Austrian diplomacy at once insinuated that the 
Emperor Francis would be glad to give one of his daughters to the 
French Emperor, who seized this overture, and at once sent a sort of 
summons to the czar. While awaiting an answer, he convened a 
private council (January 21), at which he stated the choice between 
an Austrian and a Russian marriage. The Bonapartes were for 
2ussia; the Beauharnais for Austria, as was Talleyrand and the 
minister of foreign affairs, Champagny. Murat inveighed against 
the idea of bringing another Marie Antoinette to France, and Can- 
bacérés declared that it was too late for an Austrian alliance, which 
could not be sincere. Napoleon did not declare his choice, although 
it seemed fixed. 

Alexander did not give a final answer on the 20th of January, the 
limit allowed by Napoleon; but he told the French ambassador that 
he was sure of his mother’s consent. He was evidently deferring 
it until the Polish agreement was confirmed. February 6, on the 
arrival of a despatch from Caulaincourt, giving no answer, though 
announcing that a favorable one was at hand, Napoleon sent him 
word that the delays of the Russian court released him from his 
engagements, and refused to bind himself to prevent the restoration 
of the Polish kingdom. “This would require of me an impossible 
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and disgraceful action. As for the suppression of the words ‘Poland’ 
and ‘Pole’, it is a barbarity which I cannot commit.” Nor would he 
forbid the future increase of the grand duchy of Warsaw, unless 
Russia would agree never to add new portions of the Polish prov- 
inces to her estates. It was indeed barbarous to propose to efface 
the very name of a conquered and dismembered race; but Napoleon 
should have been last to qualify it by such terms, having been first 
to propose it. Alexander, hitherto sensible of the misfortunes of 
Poland, went to the other extreme, when he found Napoleon deter- 
mined to uphold that land against him. This was not war, but 
rupture,—real if not official,—between France and Russia. Napo- 
leon undid, with his own hand, his work of Tilsit and Erfurt, and 
the czar uttered these prophetic words to Caulaincourt: “I shall 
not be the one to disturb the peace of Europe, or to wage war on 
any one ; but if I am attacked I shall stand on the defensive.” 

The very day on which Napoleon broke with Russia, he asked the 
Austrian ambassador whether he was ready to sign his marriage con- 
tract with the Archduchess Marie Louise, which was accordingly 
done, next day (February 7), after the formula of the contract between 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette! Marshal Berthier was sent to 
Vienna to marry the archduchess in the name of the French Emperor, 
according to the old monarchic custom, and the marriage was cele- 
brated with splendid feasts in sight of the dreadful battle-fields 
where so many thousands had perished! The new Empress was 
brought to Napoleon at Compiégne, March 27, and entered Paris 
in triumph with him, April 2. Illusions of peace and prosperity 
revived, and the Empire took breath for a moment. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


CONTINENTAL BLOCKADE. — WAR IN SPAIN CONTINUED. — COUNCIL AT 
PARIS. — RUPTURE WITH RUSSIA. 


October, 1809, to June 24, 1812. 


HAT was the real position of the French Empire and of 
Europe after the peace with Austria and Napoleon’s mar- 
riage ? 

Despite the fearful political mistake of the Spanish war, Na- 
poleon, by dint of military genius, had still triumphed over the 
diversion excited against him in Austria by England. The cool- 
ness caused between Austria and Russia by the Austrian marriage 
in no way entailed war with the czar, who was anxious to avoid 
it, and Napoleon’s only active foes were England and the Spanish 
rebels. If he concentrated his immense forces against these ene- 
mies, it was not to be doubted that he would drive the English 
out of Portugal and crush Spain, or at least reduce the resistance 
to a petty partisan war which would gradually die out. He might 
master Spain, and the Continental blockade might succeed at the 
price of great suffering to Europe and to France. He might bring 
on crises in England which, coinciding with the English defeat in 
Portugal, would reduce them to sue for peace to his own advan- 
tage. Austerlitz slew Pitt. Wagram, if Napoleon was wise enough 
to profit by it, would slay Pitt’s successors. Napoleon’s true course 
was plain to all, friends and foes. We shall see whether he pur- 
sued it. ) 

He seemed at first disposed to act in the light of his true inter- 
ests, treating Austria with great consideration and Russia with 
caution, lest the breaking off of the Russian marriage should rup- 
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ture the alliance between the two Empires. He divided between 
his German allies and his brother Jerome, King of Westphalia, the 
territory remaining in his hands after the treaty of peace with 
Austria, and began to withdraw from Germany the French forces 
quartered on the right bank of the Rhine ever since 1805. He 
did indeed make his allies and his brother pay for their increased 
domains by imposing pecuniary burdens on them for the benefit 
of his officers and the army treasury, but the removal of the French 
troops from all the allied states save Westphalia was nevertheless 
a great relief to them. But he still ruled Prussia and the Han- 
seatic cities with a heavy hand. The Prussian government, as was 
inevitable in its false and painful position, had acted equivocally 
during the Austrian campaign, and, ruined as it was, had fallen 
behind in the payment of promised contributions. Napoleon made 
this delay a pretext for maintaining his garrisons in the strong- 
holds on the Oder and at Dantzic. As for the Hanseatic cities, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, and Embden, he continued to occupy 
them in order to force them to keep up the Continental blockade, 
which drove them to despair, and which England managed to evade 
by an extended system of smuggling. She not only had a great 
central store at London for English goods and colonial supplies, 
she established others at the Azores, Malta, and Heligoland, where 
the neutral ships, compelled to smuggle or give up commerce, were 
forced to go for supplies and pay heavy duties to the English ; then, 
of these ships, some landed their English goods by night at various 
points where tradesmen came for them, and others entered French 
ports or the ports of French allies, denying any communication 
with England and pretending to have laid in their cargoes in the 
countries of production. Many of these smugglers were Americans 
or Greek subjects of the Ottoman Empire, who made great profits 
in this way. The American government had no share in the 
matter: enraged by the outrages freely committed by the French 
Emperor and the English government, it had forbidden its subjects 
all commerce with Europe, and American smugglers were thus 
acting contrary to the laws of their country. Napoleon gave orders 
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for the seizure of all American and Greco-Turkish ships, and de- 
rived large gains from their rich cargoes. He urged his allies to 
do the same, but they all struggled against so radical and severe 
a measure, and this resistance was nowhere stronger than in a 
country from which he expected passive obedience, — his brother 
Louis’ kingdom of Holland. Napoleon’s demands on the states 
which were really vassals of France were so exorbitant that his 
brothers and brother-in-law, whom he had crowned, did their best 
to oppose him in favor of their subjects, the King of Holland being 
most active by reason of his character and the condition of his 
people. He cherished bitter feelings against his haughty brother 
on account of his unhappy marriage, and his upright soul and hu- 
mane spirit, which distinguished him from the other Bonapartes, 
rebelled against the thought of being an instrument of oppression 
towards those under his rule. Holland was in the worst condition ; 
her commerce and navy were ruined, and all the sources of her 
ancient prosperity gone. Napoleon was highly unpopular there. 
He wished to constrain Louis, not only to give up to him all 
American ships in Dutch ports, but to reduce the public debt of 
Holland two thirds; in other words, to declare the country bank- 
rupt, in order to find money for the army and fleet which he re- 
quired from Holland as her contingent. Louis went to Paris to 
see if he could not move his brother, but Napoleon received him 
harshly, declaring that he would unite Holland to France. Louis 
refused to abdicate, and Napoleon hesitated to use force, this being 
before the conclusion of the Austrian marriage, and it being to his 
interest to prevent any scene of violence. Another motive aided 
to soften him. It suddenly occurred to him to try indirect nego- 
tiation with England through the Dutch medium, to frighten the 
former by a threat to annex Holland to France, and he made Louis 
send a Dutch banker of note to London, who, without official po- 
sition, entered into relations with the ministry. The threat made 
little impression on England, Holland being already so completely 
in the power of France that the change seemed unimportant. How- 
ever, the Marquis of Wellesley, brother of the general commanding 
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in Spain, and Cannine’s successor in the department of foreign 
affairs, would not have absolutely opposed peace, if Napoleon had 
been content to unite the Spanish provinces between the Pyr- 
enees and the Ebro to France. That was not enough for him; he 
wished to make the whole Peninsula subject to him, and did not 
mean that his brother Joseph’s royalty should be disputed, and so 
the attempt at conciliation failed. 

Napoleon then renewed his demands on Holland, claiming from 
Louis all the territory on this side the Lower Rhine, that is, all 
Dutch Brabant, Nymwegen, the island of Bommel, and all Zealand, 
including the mouths of the Scheldt and part of the issues of 
the Meuse; besides which the Dutch were to surrender to him all 
cargoes of American ships, and their coast was to be guarded by 
French troops. Louis, in despair, dreamed of armed resistance, but 
finally yielded, and Napoleon’s only concession was to forego re- 
quiring his bankruptcy (March, 1810). The marriage with Marie 
Louise took place soon after. Spring came, and all expected to see 
Napoleon hasten to Spain to lead a decisive campaign; but he was 
engrossed in perfecting the Continental blockade, and wished to 
keep a close watch over its execution on the shores of the North 
Sea; the real reason of his refusal to return, however, was the im- 
possibility of a Spanish Austerlitz or Jéna or any new thunderbolt 
to swell his glory. It was a war requiring much patience and 
perseverance to destroy the rebels in detail and dislodge the Eng- 
lish from their defensive positions in Portugal, and his pride con- 
sidered such things contemptible. He sent Masséna; an excellent 
choice, if the leader were given ample means of victory. 

What we may call the Dutch crisis was only postponed by the 
cruel compromise imposed on King Louis; a strange event renewed 
it. Negotiations with England were not quite over. The minister 
of police, Fouché, an able but unscrupulous man, and strongly 
opposed to the Spanish war, fancied that Napoleon was beginning 
to tire of Joseph’s royalty as well as that of Louis, and thought that 
there might be a way to bring him to compound with Spain. He 
interfered in the negotiation, unauthorized, and urged the Dutch 
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banker charged with the mission to make advances to the English 
government, far exceeding the Emperor's intentions, N apoleon, hear- 
ing of this intrigue, flew into a rage with Fouché, removed him from 
office, and sent him into exile at Aix. The wretched King Louis 
felt the rebound of this blow. He could not, or would not, carry 
out to the letter the ruinous promises which he had been forced to’ 
make in regard to commerce and a naval contingent. Napoleon, on 
the contrary, went beyond his exorbitant terms, and invaded, not 
only the coast, but all Holland, with his soldiers and custom-house 
officers. When the French troops approached Amsterdam, Louis 
thought of opening the sluices and flooding the country, as in the 
war of 1672 against Louis XIV,, and calling the English to his aid, 
but the leading men of Holland dissuaded him from a desperate act 
which would only have added to the general misery, and he resigned 
in favor of his son, the child whose birth had aroused such cruel 
doubts, and set out ¢ncogmito to seek shelter in Germany, the place 
of his retreat being long unknown. His abdication did not save the 
nominal independence of Holland, for N apoleon was determined to 
annex it to France, which he did officially, July 29, 1810, not even 
taking the trouble to call for a fictitious vote. 

Holland was divided into nine French departments, including the 
two already made of the territory ceded in the foregoing March, and 
Napoleon, rid of his brother's opposition, took vigorous measures. 
He reduced the public debt to a consolidated third, as in the case of 
the French debt under the Directory ; in spite of this bankruptcy, 
Holland’s distress was diminished rather than increased by her 
annexation to France. No dividends had been paid for two years, 
the budget having a deficit of about forty-five millions a year, so that 
a third was better than nothing. Holland was stifled between the 
naval blockade of the English and the line of French customs by 
which Napoleon had lately divided the country from Belgium and 
the Rhenish provinces, to punish Louis for his resistance. He now 
not only removed these customs, but permitted Dutch merchants 
freely to introduce into France colonial supplies received in spite of 
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that they should divide their gains with him by a payment of fifty 
per cent, and the state of trade was such that they still retained a 
reasonable profit. He also gave the Dutch ships the same “ license ” 
as French ships enjoyed. The Continental blockade was so unnatu- 
ral a thing that he broke it himself, though imposing it so severely 
on others. He permitted certain French ships to carry to England 
certain goods absolutely required by the English, and English vessels 
to bring to France equally necessary merchandise ; this was what he 
called license, and the English government accepted the exchange, 
provided that both countries should conceal the origin of their ships 
by false passports. It can be easily imagined that such practices 
had a most injurious effect on commerce. 

Napoleon ordered great naval works at Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 
and thus somewhat revived those cities, which seemed almost dead. 
The Dutch also gained by coming under the French taxes, lighter 
than their own, and submitted to the union in silence. Europe held 
her peace, although the effect of the annexation was great. France 
now exceeded, in the northeast, the limits of ancient Gaul ; no longer 
stopping at the Rhine, but at Ems. It was felt that Napoleon would 
not pause here, but would soon demand all the shores of the North 
Sea. Every government, including that of Austria, was now con- 
vinced that his marriage gave but a truce, and that his policy of 
invasion would last out his life. The concessions to Dutch com- 
merce, in regard to the introduction of colonial products, soon spread 
throughout the Empire (August 5, 1810), though they did not suc- 
ceed in suppressing smuggling ; they only put an enormous premium 
on it. Napoleon then conceived the idea of appropriating this pre- 
mium, by giving free entry to colonial goods in all countries in return 
for a duty of fifty per cent, payable in money, letters of exchange, or 
produce. He would shut his eyes to the origin of the commodities 
and the ships that brought them, which would be considered neutral ; 
but at the same time he would confiscate and burn all goods of Page 
lish make, — cottons, hardware, ete. This wise and well- -planned 
measure was at once applied to France and the neighboring coun- 
tries. Great quantities of English goods were destroyed, while sup- 
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plies of colonial commodities poured in and lowered the extravagant 
price of sugar, coffee, and many other articles of consumption, from 
lack of which the people had suffered. Consumers were thus grati- 
fied, while French industry was still protected by the suppression of 
English competition in manufacture, nor did the return of colonial 
sugar stifle the nascent industry of beet-root sugar, which the dearth 
of sugar from the cane had brought into use, and which was soon to 


spread to such proportions. The French treasury gained nearly one 
3 hundred and fifty millions from the fifty per cent duty, besides the 
Z vast quantities of merchandise coming from those who paid the duty 
4 in produce or from confiscation. England began to suffer both from 
; the great accumulation of colonial goods, whose price was so low in 
: London while so enormous on the Continent, and from the excess of 
; production entailed by steam machinery, for she had acted as if the 
; market were limitless. 

In the United States, too, the situation grew better for France and 
worse for England. Napoleon acted as skilfully there as in the mat- 
ter of colonial supplies, having repealed for America the annoying 
4 measures of the Berlin and Milan decrees, and given her people full 
neutral rights, if they would force England to respect their neutral- 
ity. England then consented to exempt them from touching at 
English ports to pay duty, but declared that they must respect her 
fictitious blockade of all French ports. The President of the United 
“ States announced, by proclamation, that if, by February 2, 1811, 
England did not abandon this fictitious blockade, America would 
resume commercial relations with France, and strictly forbid them 
with her. The Americans thus entered on a path which must 
necessarily lead to war with the English. The Continental blockade 
therefore flourished during 1810, and Napoleon began to gain serious 
results ; but the solution depended especially upon the Spanish war, 
and to that we must now turn back. 

We have seen the English army withdraw from Spain to Portu- 
gal, Wellesley deeming it impossible to hold his position with allies 
so ill disciplined as the Spanish rebels. These, however easily beaten 
in the open plain, were terrible behind walls, and the siege warfare 
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required of the French generals exacted great efforts and much 
plood. General Gouvion Saint-Cyr, commander in Catalonia, found 
another Saragossa in Gerona, whose citizens and garrison repulsed 
his attack with fury ; fever and famine alone forced the town to yield 
after an obstinate resistance (December 11, 1809), and Gouvion Saint- 
Cyr was disgraced for writing the truth in regard to Spanish affairs 
to the minister of war. Meantime General Suchet defeated the 
insurgents in Aragon, posted himself firmly there, somewhat restored 
the luckless Saragossa by his good government, and scattered the 
chief bands of guerillas in that region. The other generals were not 
so successful, for the “guerrilleras,” or leaders of straggling bands, 
did great harm to the troops, killing the sick and wounded, inter- 
cepting despatches, carrying off convoys, harassing and often de- 
stroying detachments or reinforcements. The French conscripts, on 
reaching Spain, exhausted themselves in hunting these tireless men, 
and were soon sent to tainted and poverty-stricken hospitals, there 
to remain, not a quarter reaching the regiments for which they were 
intended. Thus the French armies in Spain melted away, and were 
not recruited. 

The Spaniards, encouraged by the too evident distress of the 
French, were rash enough to renew the offensive on a grand scale, 
in spite of Wellesley’s warnings. Their central army of fifty or 
sixty thousand men marched from the Sierra Morena to Madrid. 
Marshal Soult went out to meet them, and completely routed them 
at Ocafia, on the banks of the Tagus (November 19, 1809). With 
scarcely half their number, he surrounded the enemy and captured 
twenty thousand men and the artillery ; the rest scattered, and thus, 
thanks to Spanish temerity, the year 1809 ended with a great 
French victory, which, however, unfortunately spread a glamour over 
the real situation. Napoleon at first resolved to drive the English 
from Portugal at any price, before again attacking Southern Spain, 
but was dissuaded from this wise plan by Joseph and Soult, who 
presented the conquest of Andalusia as an easy task; and he, who 
usually committed the mistake of heeding no advice, now hearkened 


to bad council and made a grievous error. Having prepared a rein- 
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forcement of one hundred and twenty thousand men for Spain, he 
fancied that Joseph and Soult were strony enough to reduce Anda- 
lusia in a brief space and thence march to Southern Portugal to 
support the other French army, which was to invade Portugal from 
the north. During the Andalusian expedition Suchet and Auge- 
reau, commanding the troops in Aragon and Catalonia, would seize 
the Catalan towns still in the enemy’s power, and then proceed to 
Valencia to complete the conquest of the South with J oseph and 
Soult. Ney, on the other side of the Peninsula, was ordered to 
drive the insurgents from Leon and Asturias, and prepare to be- 
siege the strongholds that would reopen Northern Portugal to the 
French. The Andalusian expedition opened well. The remnant 
of the Spanish army defeated at Ocafia feebly defended the Sierra 
Morena passes, and the French traversed the sad field of Baylen as 
victors and re-entered Cordova without a blow (January 20 — 22, 
1810). Had they made use of the enemy’s rout, a decisive stroke 
might have justified the enterprise and made the mistake a tri- 
umph. They should have gone straight to Cadiz, for Napoleon’s 
excuse for the expedition was his fear that the English, if driven 
from Portugal, would return by sea to occupy that place. He 
should therefore, at any price, have taken this great naval position, 
the present seat of the central junta. But Joseph saw dimly, 
and Soult not at all. The latter thought only of Seville, the capi- 
tal of Andalusia, whose conquest would in no way assure Cadiz to 
France, while the taking of Cadiz must needs entail the fall of 
Seville. That great city surrendered February 1, and Jaen, Granada, 
and Malaga yielded to a detachment of French troops. Meantime 
Cadiz prepared for defence, all the energy of Southern Spain seeming 
to centre in this stronghold. Eighteen thousand Spanish rebels 
joined four thousand English soldiers with powerful artillery and a 
store of provisions daily renewable by sea, under cover of an English 
fleet. Political passion united with national prejudice to inflame 
their courage, and the ideas of liberty inspired by the French Revo- 
lution revived their resistance to imperial France. The central 
junta dissolved after choosing a regency in the name of the captive 
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king and convoking the Cortés, or national assembly, in the name of 
the people. The patriot refugees from provinces occupied by the 
victors elected deputies for their compatriots, and when the French 
made a tardy appearance before the town, they found the elements 
of a long and obstinate struggle awaiting them. 

To the great error of this fatal delay, for which Soult was chiefly 
guilty, Joseph added another, taking it upon himself to change 
Napoleon’s orders to Suchet and Ney, and urging the one to march 
directly on Valencia, the other to attack Ciudad Rodrigo at once, that 
being an important frontier post near Northern Portugal. Both cities 
seeming determined to resist, Suchet and Ney, lacking siege equipage, 
were unable to do anything. Napoleon flew into a rage, and pun- 
ished Joseph by establishing French military governments in Catalo- 
nia, Aragon, Navarre, and the Basque countries, thus detaching the 
regions north of the Ebro from Joseph’s kingdom and adding them 
to France. This was a new and great advance in the Emperor's 
fatal course of endless conquest. He also changed the distribution 
of his active forces in Spain, dividing them into three armies, — the 
army of the South, under Soult; the army of the Centre, which was 
only a reserve, under Joseph; and the army of Portugal, under 
Masséna. King Joseph, recalled from Andalusia, fell to the rank 
of leader of a reserve corps, not having twenty-five thousand men 
under his orders at Madrid, and his authority elsewhere being de- 
stroyed. This stripped him of his few remaining chances and par- 
tisans, and revived the desperate struggle of the Southern people, 
which had seemed to abate, for the news of the dismembering of 
the Ebro provinces redoubled the rage of the Spaniards in all 
quarters. The Andalusian expedition caused the failure of the 
spring campaign against the English, the main object. No attack 
could be made on them in Portugal during the hot season, and 
Napoleon ordered the summer to be spent in sieges. He directed 
Masséna to master the two frontier towns, Almeida and Ciudad 
Rodrigo, before marching on Lisbon. Soult was to second him on 
the left bank of the Tagus, after taking Cadiz and Badajoz, if possi- 
ble. Masséna accepted the office with great reluctance, fully aware 
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of the difficulties-of his task. His courage was firm as ever, but his 
body had aged and he felt the fatigues of war. Napoleon gave him 
unruly aids in the persons of Ney and Junot, and he found on his 
arrival fewer resources and troops than were promised him, while 
the enemy was much stronger than Napoleon would concede, for he 
pretended that there were only twenty-four thousand English troops 
in Portugal, and omitted to count the Portuguese. Masséna was 
Supposed to enter the field with seventy thousand men, who were 
to receive prompt and numerous reinforcements. 

The truth was that Masséna undertook an offensive campaign 
against a foe who had prepared his posts with great care and with 
superior numbers. Deducting the cost of the two sieges with 
which he was to open the contest, and the garrisons and detach- 
ments which he would be forced to leave behind, he had hardly 
more than fifty thousand men with whom to invade Portugal, while 
the English army numbered thirty thousand English soldiers and 
twenty thousand well-drilled Portuguese, led by English officers and 
far superior to the Spanish rebels, besides thirty thousand Portuguese 
militia, capable of serving behind intrenchments, if not in the cam- 
paign. These considerable forces, which were to be increased even 
more, were in the best possible hands; for the English, who had 
never since the early days of the Revolution sent any but mediocre 
generals, had at last found one to equal their great naval leaders. 
The character of Arthur Wellesley (Lord Wellington) was painted 
on his cold, firm, and stolid face; he had the patient energy as well 
as the large features of the ancient Normans. The English called 
him the “iron duke,” and he had indeed the rigidity and inflexibility 
of iron. Incapable of passion or of pity, harder to his allies than 
Napoleon himself, and shrinking from no means of victory, he was 
also endowed with the virtues compatible with severity ; just, up- 
right, and sincere. He was no genius, but had sound judgment and 
insight, and the skill to profit by his enemy’s mistakes, and seize on 
every favoring circumstance. In brief, France had had no such foe 
since 1792. Wellington was far superior, not only to Brunswick 
and Suwarow, but to Archduke Charles. 
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The English could not dispute Spain with Napoleon ; therefore 
Wellington concluded to defend but a single point, Cadiz. To 
dispute Portugal inch by inch, without engaging in decisive battle ; 
to devastate that country as he quitted it, thus depriving the French 
of all means of support; finally to shut himself up in a vast fortress, 
artificial and natural at once, and of old standing, and there to defend 
himself to the death, with the English fleet as his last resource, 
—such was Wellington’s final plan, which he imposed upon his 
government and the Portuguese regency, refusing to alter one line 
of it. 

He worked for a year to block the peninsula, six or seven 
leagues broad by twelve or fifteen long, formed above Lisbon by the 
Tagus and the sea, with a triple line of intrenchments, and made 
skilful use of the accidents of ground offered by two little rivers 
and the lesser chain of the Sierra Estrella. After assuring this 
great intrenched camp, destined to receive the army, militia, and 
inhabitants of the surrounding country, with their flocks and all 
that they chose to bring, he entered on the campaign, and ap- 
proached the French, who were besieging Ciudad Rodrigo. De- 
spite all the entreaties of the Spanish, who defended the town with 
much courage, he refused to give battle to help them, and Ciudad 
Rodrigo was forced to surrender to Masséna, July 9, 1810. Thence 
the French marched on Almeida, and Wellington beating too slow a 
retreat, his rear-guard was attacked and defeated by Marshal Ney. 
Wellington fell back to the interior of Portugal, and Almeida, 
thrown into confusion by the explosion of a powder-magazine, 
yielded, August 27. The French now held the two frontier posts 
which Napoleon considered necessary as starting-points for his 
return to Portugal. The critical moment had come, and the ques- 
tion now was to press forward with troops at least equal to Wel- 
lington’s regulars, he having also all the armed populations in 
reserve, and the Portuguese Sierras as successive lines of natural 
fortresses. Mass¢na explained his position to Napoleon, who per- 
sisted in his plan, promising reinforcements, and Masséna obeyed, 
setting out September 16. From the start, he found an alarming 
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State of affairs. Wellington left a desert behind him, forcing the 
natives, on pain of death, to emigrate on the French approach, 
burning and destroying everything. He exceeded in Portugal the 
revolutionary army in La Vendée, and himself withdrew to the 
hills stretching along either bank of the Mondego River, above 
Coimbra, and there took up a defensive position far stronger than 
that which he held at Talavera. 

Masséna did not think he could turn the enemy, and so attacked 
in front with great vigor, but, despite the heroic effort of his infan- 
try to carry by storm the steep crests held by the Anglo-Portuguese, 
was repulsed with loss (September 27). Reproaching hiniself for 
his lack of knowledge of the country, he sought and found a path 
through the hills which issued in the English rear, and Wellington, 
who had not blockaded it in time, was obliged to leave his camp and 
the town of Coimbra, forcing the citizens to follow him, and them- 
selves to destroy everything that might be useful to the French 
(September 29). Masséna, however, entered in time to prevent 
complete devastation ; he recalled the inhabitants as best he could, 
reassured them, left his wounded to their care, and started in pur- 
suit of the English. Wellington hastened his retreat until he 
reached his great place of refuge, and October 11 the French army 
struck the lines of Torres Vedras, seeing above them, on the heights, 
a line of redoubts blocking the Peninsula from the sea to the Tagus. 
The few people they met in this desert country told them that be- 
yond this first line lay a second and stronger, and a third, which 
made a vast citadel of the end of the Peninsula, and protected Lis- 
bon and the English fleet at the mouth of the Tagus. Within these 
intrenchments, numbering one hundred and fifty-two redoubts 
defended by seven hundred guns, were quartered nearly thirty 
thousand English, more than that number of Portuguese troops, 
eight thousand Spaniards from Badajoz, and a mass of militia and 
armed peasants from the country round about, who had helped to 
build the fortifications and were now to defend them. Strange to 
say, Napoleon, whose spies were omnipresent, and who knew oes 
thing that was taking place in England, Germany, and even Russia, 
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knew nothing of the gigantic labors executed in Portugal during the 
last year by Wellington. Masséna and his men only gleaned a 
vague notion of them after leaving Coimbra, where he spent several 
days in reconnoitring the enemy’s position, He had barely forty- 
five thousand soldiers to attack at least seventy thousand troops of 
the line and a host of militia, powerfully intrenched. Immediate 
battle would be madness, and he resolved to blockade the foe until 
the French army should receive sufficient reinforcements. 

The English had been unable to complete their ravages in the 
interior, and by wise measures Masséna insured the subsistence of 
his troops for some time to come. After remaining a month at the 
foot of the English lines, he fell back several leagues, going up the 
Tagus, and scattering his forces between Santarem, Thomar, and 
Lyria. He was thus firmly seated on the right bank of the river, 
and could safely await the long-promised reinforcements to take 
possession of the left bank as well, and deprive the hostile army 
and Lisbon of all possibility of revictualling by land. After doing 
all that human prudence could suggest, he sent to Napoleon an 
officer who had distinguished himself in the army, and was to 
win fame in the political arena, General Foy (November, 1810). 
He bade him lay the situation before the Emperor, “ promising,” 
says Thiers, “ to put a speedy end to the war against the English, if 
the succor which he demanded arrived in time, and foreboding great 
disasters if it were delayed.” Napoleon was quite able to comply 
with Masséna’s request, for he might have sent into Portugal forces 
which under such a leader could not only successfully attack the 
English fortifications, but seize both banks of the Tagus, and reduce 
the hostile army, refugees, and people of Lisbon to a state of utter 
starvation, as only five or six millions could be fed with the sup- 
ples brought by sea. General Foy’s clear, eloquent, and spirited 
story partly dissipated Napoleon’s dreams in regard to the respective 
forces of Wellington and Masséna. No one was better aware of 
the importance of events in Portugal; still he did nothing that 
he ought to have done, merely ordering his officers in Spain to 
send some few divisions of the troops in Castile and Andalusia into 
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Portugal, when he should have gone in person with eighty thousand 
men. And this, because, instead of concentrating his forees on 
what should have been his main object, he had prepared new 
dangers and troubles for himself in the North. By a strange error 
of judgment, he subordinated the peninsular war to the Continental 
blockade, to insure which he took Holland. Not content with this, 
he must have the rest of the shores of the North Sea as far as the 
mouth of the Elbe, and took possession of the Hanseatic cities, 
great German seaports, and other territory, annexing them to France, 
December 23, 1810, at the same time with the upper Rhone valley 
and Valais, in order that the Simplon Pass which he had built might 
be entirely his own. It was unnatural and unreasonable to extend 
France to the mouth of the Elbe, although no one would have pro- 
tested in conquered Europe, if among the confiscated domain there 
had not been, between the mouths of the Ems and Weser, a prin- 
cipality belonging to the uncle of Czar Alexander, namely, the 
Duchy of Oldenburg. Napoleon hoped to prevent all complaint 
on Alexander’s part by offering the Duke of Oldenburg the city 
and territory of Erfurt in return for his lost duchy. The czar, 
however, protested that the act was unjust and the compensation 
insufficient, and showed his displeasure by a ukase (decree) in 
regard to commercial tariffs, excluding certain products manufac- 
tured in France, with those of other countries, in the interest of 
Russian industry. France had no right to complain, for no promise 
was broken, and the tariffs also excluded various Russian products ; 
but Napoleon chose to consider this measure “hostile to France.” 
Nor was his attitude fitted to reassure Alexander ; now that France 
held the North Sea, he wanted the Baltic, and threatened to take 
the states of the Dukes of Mecklenburg, to the east of the Lower 
Elbe, if they did not observe the Continental blockade as closely as 
the French departments. He also addressed to Russia menacing 
summons to repress English smuggling. 

The czar, who was waging war against Turkey with slow and 
partial success, was very anxious to keep terms with France, or at 
least to postpone, if he could not avoid, a quarrel; but he would not, 
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or rather he could not, yield to all Napoleon’s demands. Russian 
ports being closed to England, English and American smugglers 
brought in contraband English and colonial goods. Alexander, 
indeed, agreed to form a court of arrest to condemn too open smug- 
gling; but he could not, without utterly ruining Russia, suppress 
all exchange of colonial and Russian commodities. In a word, he 
was willing to restrict but not to abolish smuggling, and it was 
unreasonable to require more. Fearing lest Napoleon should not 
be satisfied, he began preparations for defence, not on the Niemen, 
which divides old Prussia from Russia, but on the Dwina, Dnieper, 
and Beresina, the old frontier between Russia and Poland, declaring 
to the French ambassador, Caulaincourt, that if he was attacked he 
would resist stoutly, but would never begin the quarrel, and that 
war with France was contrary to all his views. In this he was but 
half sincere, for there was one case in which he was disposed to 
take the initiative of rupture and attack: he now returned to the 
plan so often considered with the friend of his youth, Adam Czar- 
toryski, to restore Poland by annexation to Russia. He wrote in 
strict secrecy, December 25, 1810, to Czartoryski, that if the grand 
duchy of Warsaw and its Polish army chose to turn against Napo- 
leon and espouse his cause, he would restore the ancient limits of 
the Polish nation, give it a liberal constitution, and declare himself 
King of Poland, compensating Austria for her Polish possessions by 
Wallachia and Moldavia, for the most part conquered by his arms, 
and calling on the whole Continent to shake off Napoleon’s yoke. 
Such a scheme in 1805 or 1806 would have been hailed with joy 
by the bleeding nation, and might have led to great results; but it 
was too late. The ardent imagination of the Poles was dazzled by 
Napoleon’s invincible genius; he had given them too many hopes, 
had gained too many partisans, had too closely mingled the Polish 
element with the French army, to permit of Poland’s going over to 
the ezar, and the latter was obliged to return to his plan of avoiding 
war if possible. Peace or war with Russia thus lay in Napoleon’s 
hands, and good sense directed that he should be content with 
Alexander’s action in regard to smuggling, and put an end to English 
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inroads in Portugal. But pride blinded him to his true interests ; 
he would not trust Alexander’s peaceful intentions, and was un- 
willing that any power which resisted him in the slightest degree 
should exist on the Continent, Alexander had yielded much, but 
not all; he must be conquered, and Russia reduced to the level of 
Prussia and Austria. Early in 1811, N apoleon planned to defeat the 
czar by a sudden blow, as if the nature of things permitted like 
deeds in Russia, Prussia, and Austria. He knew no law but his 
own will, and seemed to think that nature must bend to it as well 
as mankind. War with Russia once resolved upon, he began his 
preparations, determined to take time and bend his whole mind to 
combine means for the execution of a mad scheme. 

Thenceforth, also, he neglected the Spanish peninsula, and Mas- 
séna vainly awaited the sixty or eighty thousand soldiers that the 
Emperor was to lead thither from France. He held his post 
from November to January, inspiring his men with his own spirit 
of endurance. The army lived by wholesale marauding, searching 
woods and cliffs to wrest from the few remaining people their 
scant supplies, and patiently awaiting the long-promised succor. 
Nothing appeared from Andalusia, but reinforcements at last came 
up from Castile: thirty thousand men were expected; nine thou- 
sand arrived under General Drouet, who brought nothing but 
despatches,—no money, provisions, or ammunition! The army 
began to murmur, and a few days later General Foy returned, and 
insisted, in the Emperor’s name, upon occupying both banks of the 
Tagus, and pressing the enemy close into their intrenchments. 
Thanks to the fertile invention of General Eblé of the engineers, a 
bridge was thrown across the river, but the feeble succor brought 
by Drouet was not enough to be scattered on both shores with- 
out great risk, for it required also the forces which Soult had 
been ordered to send from Andalusia. Masséna did not count on 
Soult, but, having no further means of subsistence in the valley of 
the Tagus, thought best to fall back on Coimbra and the valley of 
the Mondego, where he could find resources and hold the enemy 
in check. His officers cried out against this retreat, so contrary to 
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the Emperor’s wishes. He yielded, and decided to cross the Tagus, 
postponing this, however, until Soult’s arrival (February 17, 1811). 
Soult, in whom Masséna’s officers hoped, had little good-will and 
not much power of action, thanks to his ill handling of the fine 
Andalusian army. Instead of concentrating his troops to take 
Cadiz and succor the army in Portugal, he divided his men into 
as many divisions as there were large bands of insurgents in the 
southern provinces of Spain, and thus obtained nothing. The brave 
Victor was wearing himself out with insufficient forces before Cadiz; 
but as for him, he meant to obey the Emperor and effect what he 
called a diversion in Masséna’s favor. He successively besieged the 
two fortresses of Spanish Estremadura, Olivenca and Badajoz, and 
captured them after long resistance (January 11- March 10), but did 
not cross the Portuguese frontier. The noise of his cannon echoed 
through the mountains and reached the ears of Masséna’s advance; 
which was all the help they received from him. 

While Soult conquered Badajoz, useless to the army in Portugal, 
Masséna, seeing his soldiers at starvation point, was obliged to re- 
turn to the plan which his officers had prevented him from follow- 
ing six weeks before, and leave the positions which he held (March 
4—6), intending to stop at Coimbra and maintain himself in North- 
ern Portugal. Wellington followed him, and attacked Ney, who led 
the rear, between Sierra de lEstrella and the Mondego valley. Ney 
repulsed the English bravely, but, instead of pushing his advantage, 
allowed himself to be cut off from the road to Coimbra, thus pre- 
venting the execution of Masséna’s plan. Ney acted of malice pre- 
pense, most of the French officers being so disgusted with Portugal 
that their only thought was to leave that land of misfortune. Mas- 
séna, unable to post himself at Coimbra, was forced to continue 
his retreat to the Spanish frontier, towards Almeida and Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

This third evacuation of Portugal was very different from the two 
former ones. Masséna was a different man from Junot or Soult ; 
he yielded only to impossibilities, and did not lose a cannon or a 
powder-chest, and was so far from considering himself conquered 
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that, on hearing that Wellington had gone with a part of his army 
to recover Badajoz, he meditated an attack on the English main 
body, which threatened Almeida, marching against them with thirty- 
six thousand men. Wellington was warned, and returned in time 
to put his army ina strong defensive position at Fuentes-d’Ofioro, on 
the river Coa (May 5); but Masséna turned the English. The brave 
cavalry general, Montbrun, threw disorder into their right wing, and 
would have broken it, had he been sustained by a cavalry corps from 
the imperial guard, which had just joined the army ; but the guard, 
according to the strange imperial etiquette, could only receive orders 
from its own leader, and not from the general-in-chief, Their leader 
was absent, and the guard did not charge! The English rallied, and 
were reinforced. Other mistakes were made at various points. 
Masséna did his best to repair them, and prepare for a fresh attack, 
Just as his men sallied out, it was discovered that there was no 
ammunition, for which they must send to Ciudad Rodrigo. This 
was a whole day lost to the French and gained by the enemy, who 
strengthened their positions, and when Masséna gave the signal, he 
met with passive resistance. The soldiers would have obeyed unhesi- 
tatingly, but the officers had no hope of success, and Masséna reluc- 
tantly renounced the victory almost within his grasp. He ordered 
the fortifications of Almeida to be blown up, and the little garrison 
cut its way through the English to join the French army, which then 
fell back beyond the Spanish frontier to Ciudad Rodrigo and Sala- 
manca, the English not crossing the boundary-line. Here ended 
Masséna’s glorious military career, for Napoleon disgraced his old 
comrade in arms, to whom he owed much of his early success, and 
punished him for failure where none could conquer. The real 
criminal was Napoleon himself, and next to him Soult, who had not 
only failed to succor the army in Portugal, but, by scattering his 
forces, had compromised Andalusia, and come near crushing Marshal 
Victor. The latter, reduced to eighty-one thousand active soldiers, 
was assailed at once by the strong garrison of Cadiz and an Anglo- 
Spanish army-corps from Gibraltar, but manceuvred with such speed 
and vigor as to repulse them both, though either was superior in 
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numbers to him; driving the former to the island of Leon, below 
Cadiz, and the latter towards Gibraltar (March 3-5), But his troops 
were too few to profit by this triumph, and the siege of Cadiz was 
not much advanced by it. The general situation in Andalusia 
remained bad, and the French troops melted away, as in the north 
of Spain. Soult’s recent conquest, Badajoz, was threatened by Wel- 
lington, and the English, far from being expelled from the Peninsula, 
were masters of Portugal, and resumed the offensive in Spain. 
Meantime Paris was rejoicing at the birth of a son to Napoleon 
(March 19, 1811), who received the title of King of Rome, in imita- 
tion of the German Empire of the Middle Ages, which styled itself 
the “ Holy Roman Empire,” and gave the emperor elect, before coro- 
nation, the title of King of the Romans. The populace, for a moment, 
forgot its discontent and alarm, and was dazzled by Napoleon’s for- 
tune. But the impression was fleeting; there was great suffering 
throughout the country. As the Emperor increased and anticipated 
the draft, as rumors from Spain in regard to the fate of the young 
soldiers sent thither became more sinister, rebellious recruits be- 
came more numerous, especially in the South and West. Early in 
1811 there were at least sixty thousand roaming the woods and 
mountains, evading pursuit by the connivance of the people, and 
often successfully defending themselves against armed force. Na- 
poleon was driven to extreme measures, and sent out cavalry and 
light infantry to reduce them, ordering that these troops should be 
lodged, fed, and paid by the families of the rebels until the latter 
should yield. This spread terror through the country, and other 
causes of misery prevailed in the cities. The progress of industry 
was over-stimulated by the Continental blockade, and spinners, 
weavers, cotton-printers, cloth-makers, ete., counting on the monop- 
oly for supplying the Continent, produced far beyond the wants of 
consumers, and capitalists speculated to excess on the colonial prod- 
ucts introduced by Napoleon’s recent arrangements. A vast indus- 
trial and commercial crisis followed, entailing ruin and failure, which 
Napoleon vainly strove to prevent by lending several millions to 
commerce ; he did, indeed, lessen the evil by considerable purchases 
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on the state account, which prevented the total stoppage of manu- 
facture. 

England was a prey to similar and even more extended disturb- 
ances, but this was no consolation. Troubles of another kind were 
added to the commercial crisis in France, the much-boasted con- 
cordat having resulted ina violent rupture with the Pope and a 
great disturbance in the church. Within a few years Napoleon had 
revived the quarrels of the old German emperors and the popes of 
the Middle Ages, this breach coming quite naturally apropos of the 
temporal power of the Pope, Napoleon desiring the Roman States to 
be dependent on his Empire, and Pius VII, claiming to be an inde- 
pendent sovereign and not a vassal prince. But even if temporal 
power had not existed, there must have been a struggle ; for Na- 
poleon’s object was not only to suppress the temporal power, but 
to make the spiritual power his passive tool. We have already 
observed, that since the beginning of 1808 N: apoleon had held 
military possession of Rome and the Roman States, and usurped 
their government. He soon after expelled from Rome to their 
respective homes all cardinals not born in the Roman States, thus 
dissolving the Sacred College, the great council of the head of the 
church. The Pope replied by recalling his legate from Paris, and 
after a series of angry protests from the Holy Father and vexations 
from the Emperor, Napoleon concluded to abolish forever, what he 
had hitherto suspended, the temporal power. After the first tri- 
umphs of the campaign of 1809 against Austria, an imperial decree 
annexed the Papal States to the French Empire (May 17, 1809), an 
income of two millions being given to the Pope with his palaces in 
Rome. To please the Romans, Napoleon put an end to the inquisi- 
tion, estates in tail, and other bad customs, which prevented all prog- 
ress in their country. June 10, 1809, this order was published in 
Rome, and the tricolored flag floated from the castle of San Angelo, 
The Pope at once affixed to the walls of the various churches a bull 
of excommunication against the “spoilers of the church,” including 
Napoleon and the executors of his will, but naming no one in par- 


ticular, June 19, Napoleon wrote from Schoenbriinn, near Vienna, 
23 VOL Il, 
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to Murat, King of Naples, that if the Pope continued to print “se- 
ditious circulars, he must be arrested.” Murat had received the mili- 
tary command of the Roman States from the Emperor, and at once 
sent Neapolitan troops to prevent or suppress a popular uprising 
at Rome. The governor of Rome, Miollis, invaded the Quirinal 
palace, the Pope’s residence, by night. The doors being forced, the 
French officer told the Holy Father that he had orders to take him 
away. “This, then,” cried Pius VIL, “is the reward of all I have 
done for your. Emperor! God, perhaps, intends to punish me for it!” 
(July 6, 1809.) He was taken directly to Tuscany, thence to Genoa, 
and thence, like his predecessor, Pius VL, to Grenoble. Ill, and ex- 
hausted by grief and fatigue, he was forced to travel with inhuman 
speed. The Empire repeated towards Pius VII., the Emperor’s friend 
and guest, the cruelty for which Napoleon had so blamed the Di- 
rectory in regard to Pius VI. 

The effect of the Pope’s arrest was very injurious in the Italian 
provinces through which he passed, and quite as bad on the French 
side of the Alps, where the people of Dauphiny showed much 
sympathy for him. Napoleon regretted his haste, and even denied 
having given the order for arrest so plainly expressed in his letter 
to Murat. During Pius VII’s journey to Grenoble, Napoleon 
directed that he should be quartered on the Genoese side, at Sa- 
vona. He was taken thither, and Napoleon strove to palliate his 
conduct by offering to surround him with luxury and pomp; but the 
Pope, justly regarding himself as a prisoner, refused all compromise 
unless his Roman advisers, the cardinals, were restored to him. 
This passive attitude greatly embarrasscd Napoleon, for there had 
been, ever since the first strife between Emperor and Pope, an in- 
creasing number of vacant bishoprics, which the Emperor filled 
according to the concordat; but his incumbents lacked the papal 
installation, which should have followed the imperial choice, and 
was necessary before a bishop could enter office. Pius VII. refused 
‘to give this installation, and the suspension of episcopal offices in 
twenty-seven dioceses greatly hindered th: exercise of religion. 
Napoleon was not the man to shrink from sneh Jifficulcies, and 
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Cardinal Maury, who since his return to France had been on inti- 
mate terms with him, suggested that the diocesan chapters should 
confer temporary powers upon these bishops. In this way they 
could wait patiently until the Pope chose to give them the canoni- 
cal installation (December, 1809). Napoleon’s marriage with the 
Austrian emperor’s daughter once concluded, he proceeded openly 
to execute his plans, which went far beyond the suppression of the 
temporal power. He had arranged a scheme, which he meant to 
impose on the Pope when all was ready. In order to make the 
annexation of the Roman States to his Empire irrevocable, he 
caused his decree to be confirmed by a senatus-consultum (February 
17, 1810), one article of which required of the Pope an oath of 
submission to the Four Articles of 1682, which established the su- 
premacy of councils general over popes. 

That he might have public opinion as well as power on his side, 
Napoleon caused Daunou to write a book called “Essay on the 
Temporal Power of the Papacy, or the Abuse of that Office.” Since 
the utter ruin of free institutions, Daunou had taken refuge in 
literature and science, and now deferred to the Emperor's desire, 
not from servility, but because he was strongly opposed to the office 
of pope-king. His book deserves to survive the circumstances 
which called it forth, But Napoleon not only wished to destroy 
the temporal power of the Pope ; he meant to transfer the papal 
government to Paris, “ the centre of Christendom,” whither he sum- 
moned the cardinals, functionaries of the various branches of papal 
government, and guardians of the vast archives of the Vatican, and 
requested the representatives of Catholic powers at the Holy See to 
repair to Paris as well. Neither Austria nor the small Catholic states 
protested, and the Emperor dreamed that the Holy Father's instal- 
ment would complete and consecrate this novel revolution, aiming 
to make the Pope under him what the patriarchs of Constantinople 
were to the monarchs of the Fast. Napoleon’s treatment of the 
Romans was adroit. He sent them honest and able rulers, as he 
had to the left bank of the Rhine, and these men carried out ereat 
public works, corrected abuses, and brought order, justice, and life 
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where nothing was known but stagnation and corruption, a mixture 
of servile despotism and anarchy. Imperial rule, therefore, was a 
pure benefit to the laity, but very harsh towards the clergy, whose 
passive resistance was sternly punished. All convents were closed, 
and the swarm of priests without office and foreign monks, who 
encumbered and exhausted the Roman States, were sent to their 
respective homes. All bishops, parish priests, and ecclesiastics were 
forced to swear allegiance to the Emperor and the Gallican Declara- 
tion of 1682; all who refused the oath were exiled, and both the 
church property that they held in fee and their personal property 
was seized, many being sent to Corsica. These rigorous measures 
applied equally to Piedmont, Liguria, Tuscany, Parma, and Ra- 
eenza, Napoleon having lately annexed to the Empire, and divided 
into departments, Tuscany and Parma, as well as Rome. 

After these successive blows, so well calculated to break the Pope’s 
resistance, two cardinals were sent to obtain his adhesion, but he re- 
fused to treat with them (July, 1810), and Napoleon continued his 
course. The archbishopric of Paris fell vacant, and he appointed Car- 
dinal Maury, that famous champion of the old régime of 1789, the 
unscrupulous agent of the new despotism, who unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted and became lord of the diocese of Paris. The Pope, who had 
secretly written to the chapters of vacant bishoprics to refuse recog- 
nition of Napoleon’s incumbents, issued a special letter, depriving 
the archbishop of Paris of all power and jurisdiction. The Emperor 
ordered the grand vicar, to whom this letter was addressed, to be 
arrested and taken to Vincennes, where he was joined by three car- 
dinals attached to the Pope, and a number of priests were also 
arrested in the vacant dioceses. The Pope was forbidden all cor- 
respondence which did not pass through the hands of imperial 
agents, his servants were taken from him, and his house reduced to 
the bare necessities of life. He was stripped even of his inkstand, 
his breviary, and the “fisherman’s ring” (the pontifical ring). This 
was as puerile as it was mean. Pius VIL, although lacking in 
active energy, had that passive courage which a good conscience 
gives to the weak. Hitherto nothing had been gained from hin ; 
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not so with the clergy, who for the most part basely yielded to the 
Empire. The diocesan chapters of Paris were in great alarm, and 
Maury forced from them an address to the Emperor. The chapters 
of Italian dioceses were threatened into agreeing to this address, it 
being hoped that this would influence the Pope. . 

This did not solve the question of the canonical installation, and 
Napoleon consulted an ecclesiastical council about a scheme for 
assembling the bishops of the Empire to see if they could not do 
without the Pope, should he persist in refusing his aid. Think- 
ing that the mere announcement of this plan would be a sufficient 
threat to Pius VIL, he sent three French bishops to treat with 
him and to warn him that the Emperor considered the concordat 
annulled by his refusal to install bishops and by various other 
grievances. This time Pius VIL. was shaken, for he felt that he 
was not supported by the French clergy, the majority of whom 
disapproved his bill of excommunication, did not think temporal 
power indispensable to the church, and asked nothing better than 
the limitation of the absolute power arrogated by the Holy See in 
regard to the canonical installation of bishops. Jesuitical and Ultra- 
montane opinions had then but little weight. Pius VII. felt all 
this, for a letter written to him by nineteen French bishops had 
dispelled his delusions, and he finally promised to confer the instal- 
lation on twenty-seven bishops. He went still further, submitting 
to an obligation for the Holy See to give the canonical office bi- 
annually to all bishops chosen by the Emperor, in default of which 
the metropolitan (archbishop) of the bishop elect was held em- 
powered by the Pope to install him. This was the most retrogressive 
step taken by the papacy since the Council of Trent. He also let 
slip an avowal that he was disposed, were he free and surrounded 
by his cardinals, to listen “to the arrangements offered for the final 
establishment of the Holy See.” Napoleons proffered arrangements 
were as follows: the papal residence to be at pleasure, in Rome, 
Avignon, or Paris. Should he prefer Rome, he must. take the same 
oath of allegiance to the Emperor as the other bishops, implying 
his formal renunciation of temporal power over the Roman States. 
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Should he choose Avignon, no oath to the Emperor would be re- 
quired, but simply a promise to do nothing contrary to the Gallican 
principles of the Declaration of 1682. If it were Paris, nothing 
would be required of him; for that was where Napoleon wished 
him to be. He offered him a handsome income, with liberty to rule 
supreme in spiritual matters; the latter promise was less secure 
than that concerning money. The three bishops bore a memoran- 
dum of these various points, not signed but agreed to by the Pope 
(May 20); but they had hardly left him when he fell into deep 
dejection and a species of delirium, bitterly reproaching himself 
with giving up the rights of the Holy See. .He declared to the 
prefect of Savona that he would rather die than conform to the 
last. article, relating to the establishment of the Holy See, and that 
he would tnake an uproar if the Emperor tried to dispense with 
his consent. Napoleon accordingly determined to postpone that 
stumbling-block, and content himself for the time being with the 
canonical installation, obtaining a declaration in relation to it from 
the council he had convened ; for the papal note, unsigned and more 
then half disavowed, no longer sufficed him. 

The council opened June 17, 1811, under the presidency of Car- 
dinal Fesch, Archbishop of Lyons and maternal uncle of Napo- 
leon. It was composed of one hundred French and Italian bishops 
from the countries annexed to France, though most of the Italian 
bishops, not having taken the oath, were absent. Napoleon 
expected to find a pliant tool in this assembly, but learned his 
mistake at the first session. The cruel captivity of Pius VII. 
offended the most Gallican and the most timid alike. The orator who 
opened the meeting, while professing the principles of 1682, warmly 
protested the bishops’ attachment to the Holy See, and the president 
of the council, the Emperor’s own uncle, solemnly read the oath of 
obedience to the Roman pontiff prescribed by the Council of Trent. 
Napoleon, much displeased, ordered the council to receive the 
French and Italian Ministers of Public Worship, and caused the for- 
mer to read a message couched in haughty and bitter terms towards 
the Pope. Pride rarely succeeds in public assemblies; the most 
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timid gain courage by union ; and these bishops; who came hoping to 
make peace between Emperor and Pope, reacted against the violence 
expected of them, refusing a voice in the deliberations to such of 
their colleagues as were chosen by the Emperor and not installed 
by the Pope. Napoleon refused to receive their address in reply 
to his message, and a commission appointed by the meeting 
paid no heed to the note communicated by the three episcopal 
envoys to the Pope, because it was unsigned, and denied that the 
council, which was national, not universal, had a right to decide 
matters of canonical installation without the Pope. Napoleon 
showed such anger that the commission was appalled, and returned 
to the note warranted by the three bishops as conveying the Pope’s 
consent. The opposition party, however, forced the commission 
again to change its mind, and require the Pope’s signature before 
issuing a decree, and the commission made its report to the Assembly 
in this sense, July 10. A stormy scene ensued: those prelates 
devoted to the Emperor reproached the partisans of papal power 
with Pius’s rash use of the bull of excommunication ; and the old 
archbishop of Bordeaux replied, with spirit, that the church had a 
perfect right to excommunicate a monarch. This bold statement 
raised such a tumult that the president hurriedly adjourned the 
meeting without putting the question to vote. Next day, Napoleon 
declared the council dissolved, and arrested and sent to Vincennes the 
bishops of Tournay, Troyes, and Ghent, the most active opponents ; 
the archbishop of Bordeaux being spared by reason of age and deaf- 
ness. The Archbishop of Mechlin, M. de Pradt, grand almoner and 
confidant of the Emperor, declares, in one of his writings, that 
Napoleon frequently said: “The concordat is the greatest mistake 
of my life.” 

He had no idea of stopping short, for he knew that he could 
conquer separately the prelates who resisted him as a body; he 
attacked them singly by his wily agent, Cardinal Maury, and 
promises and threats did their work. Eighty-five out of one hun- 
dred and six yielded, — first the Italians, then the F rench,—and when 
the Emperor was sure of a majority, he again convened the council 
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(August 5), and presented them with a decree very similar to that 
briefly adopted by the commission, — the installation of bishops by 
the metropolitan at the end of six months, in the Pope’s absence. 
It was said that Pius VII. would be asked to sanction this decree, 
but if he refused, it would be put to vote all the same. The mem- 
bers present consented, almost unanimously, and sent a deputation 
to the Pope, who accepted the decree, consented to install the 
twenty-seven bishops chosen by the Emperor, and submitted to the 
obligation imposed on the Holy See for the future. This return to 
the ancient customs of the church in regard to the episcopacy was 
only temporary, however, for the papacy retracted it as soon as pos- 
sible, and the bishops and metropolitans afterwards abandoned their 
ancient rights more completely than ever. These great concessions 
did not even gain the Pope his liberty, Napoleon having no idea of 
letting him go until he had yielded every point: but other matters 
soon absorbed the Emperor; he dismissed the council, and devoted 
himself to foreign policy and his preparations against Russia. 

He had recalled his ambassador, Caulaincourt, from St. Petersburg, 
as too peaceful and too much under Alexander’s influence ; but Gen- 
eral Lauriston — his successor, and, like him, sincere and sensible — 
pursued the same course on reaching Russia, declaring that peace 
could be preserved if it were really wished. Alexander persisted 
in his attitude of simple defence, although he knew that Napoleon 
was trying to draw Austria into a coalition against Russia, and to 
win the friendship of Turkey. Napoleon, very sure that he would 
not be attacked, used his time to swell his means of aggression to 
colossal size, and postponed the war until the spring of 1812. His 
plan was to destroy the work of Peter the Great, and blot Russia 
from Europe. For any one else, the scheme must have been insepa- 
rable from the restoration of independent Poland. 

Not so for him. He desired to rouse Poland in a military sense 
without giving her political freedom, without awaking in her or in 
the West “ the spirit of revolutionary liberty.” “I love the Poles 
on the battle-field,” said he, “ but as for their deliberative assemblies, 
I?ll none o’ them.” 
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One of his chief objections to the restoration of Poland was that 
he could provide no king for her from his own family, and it would 
be dangerous to take any other. He imposed kings on nations who 
did not want them, even as in Spain, at the price of a terrible war ; 
now he refused a nation who implored a monarch of him. He 
would not set Murat over the Poles, still less Davout, who had 
long commanded at Warsaw, and left golden opinions behind him. 
Murat was too light, Davout too serious and too deserving! Poland 
would have been saved by such a chief; but Napoleon’s suspicious 
selfishness would not permit it. The vast idea of seizing and keep- 
ing Moscow was not his final goal; it was but a stopping-place : 
Moscow was only the road to India, of which he had never ceased 
to dream since the Egyptian expedition. He negotiated with Persia 
for a passage, and studied the races, and the countries to be traversed. 
Moscow captured and Russia vanquished, he planned a fresh expe- 
dition, starting from the foot of the Caucasus and proceeding 
towards the Ganges, and the flights of his imagination fairly startled 
Narbonne, who exclaimed one day: “ Where is the keeper of this 
genius ? He hovers between Bedlam and the Pantheon!” But the 
practical sense lacking in his schemes was present in a rare degree 
in his military preparations. Matters were not so well managed 
in the province of diplomacy, Napoleon being accustomed, not to 
parley with others, but to impose his will on them. He generally 
sinned through too much severity and pride; but a case now oc- 
curred in which he erred through indecision, and brought a catas- 
trophe on himself and France. 

In 1810, Sweden was placed in a critical position. She had de- 
throned Gustavus IV., the mad king who lost Finland for her, and 
his uncle and successor, Charles XIII., had no heir. The country 
was unwilling at any price to restore the former royal family, and 
the most enlightened patriots desired to unite the three Scandi- 
navian States, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, as the only means of 
giving Scandinavia any strength in presence of the great modern 
states. Charles XIII. shared this opinion, and adopted the brother- 
in-law of the King of Denmark, heir presumptive to the crowns 
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of Denmark and Norway; but he, unfortunately, died suddenly. 
Charles XIII. persisted in his idea of Scandinavian union, but popular 
opinion obliged him to ask an heir of Napoleon. The people did 
not agree with the politicians, being still influenced by memories 
of the tyranny once exercised over Sweden by the notorious King 
Christian of Denmark. Napoleon, for once, acted sensibly ; some- 
what disgusted with the kings taken from his family circle, he 
replied in a favorable sense to the union of the three Scandinavian 
crowns. Charles XIII. thought of adopting the brother of that 
Danish heir who died ; but the Danish king, Frederick VL. opposed 
this, and desired to be adopted himself. This was the best thing to 
be done, for it solved the question without delay, and was Napo- 
leon’s choice. Charles would have consented, but the Danish king 
was hard, stern, and unpopular, so that a strong opposition rose 
against him in Sweden. Charles then returned to his plan of adopt- 
ing the brother of the dead prince, hoping that Frederick would 
finally agree. The Swedish State Committee passed a vote to that 
sense, not unanimously, however, one voice being for the French mar- 
shal, Bernadotte, who had commanded in Swedish Pomerania and 
Northern Germany, had won many friends among the Swedes, and 
now skilfully profited by the uncertain state of the country to insin- 
uate his name as a candidate for the throne. Napoleon disliked him, 
and was disliked by that old foe of November 9. He was warned of 
his Swedish intrigues, and might easily have outwitted them by sig- 
nifying his approval of the State Committee’s choice, and the Dan- 
ish king would not have dared prevent his son from accepting ; but 
Napoleon hoped, by delay, to bring the Swedes round to Freder- 
ick VI., and persisted in silence, not taking Bernadotte’s pretensions 
seriously, 

The latter lost no time. He sent an adroit agent into Sweden, 
who spread a rumor that the Emperor would approve the election 
of a marshal allied to his family, Bernadotte being King Joseph’s 
brother-in-law. The Swedish people were well disposed in the 
beginning, and easily credited what flattered their opinion. The 
current was so sudden and so strong that the king himself was 
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carried. away with the State Committee, and Bernadotte was chosen 
crown-prince of Sweden (August 17,1810). Napoleon, too late, dis- 
avowed Bernadotte’s agent, although, the step taken, he seemed to 
make up his mind to it, and authorized and aided Bernadotte to take 
possession of his new dignity. But clouds soon rose between them, 
and their mutual dislike increased the difficulties which the Conti- 
nental blockade had created between France and Sweden. Sweden, 
like Russia, could not give up all trade with England, or rather all 
naval trade, without intense suffering. Not only did she maintain it, 
but she had at Gothenburg, on the Cattegat, a vast smuggling mart; 
whose existence was extremely annoying to Napoleon, and he de- 
clared to the Swedish ambassador that Sweden must choose between 
war with France or England. Bernadotte wrote to the Emperor, 
representing the distress which the suppression of commerce would 
entail on Sweden, and her impossibility of defraying the expenses 
of war, unless France would aid her by a heavy subsidy. There 
was much truth in this, but Napoleon offered no serious help, and 
persisted in requiring a declaration of war with England, to which 
Sweden submitted with ill grace. Russia recognized the situation, 
and strove to profit by it. In December, 1810, when Alexander 
thought of restoring Poland, and taking the offensive against Na- 
poleon, he secretly offered, if Sweden would join him, to assist her 
in wresting Norway from the Danish king. Sweden refused ; but 
Bernadotte plainly asked the French ambassador for the same 
thing, saying that Sweden had no hope of recovering Finland, to 
which Russia clung so desperately, and that if Napoleon would give 
Norway to Sweden in place of it, the Swedes would offer him ab- 
solute devotion, hinting that a refusal would change Sweden from 
friend to foe. Napoleon quickly repelled the suggestion of robbing 
his Danish ally, but offered to assist Sweden to regain Finland 
in case of war with Russia (April, 1811). A riot at Stralsund 
between the Swedes and the French, caused by the Continental 
blockade, and for which Napoleon claimed exorbitant compensation, 
together with a personal quarrel between Bernadotte and the French 
ambassador Alquier, again imbittered their relations, and Berna- 
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dotte gradually broke with the country he had forsaken. The 
enmity of Sweden was a serious matter just at the time of that 
Russian war which no one but Napoleon desired, and which was 
ereeping on apace. Napoleon should have done anything to win 
back Bernadotte and make him accept Finland in lieu of Norway; 
but, on the contrary, he alienated that proud and sensitive spirit 
even more. Nor was he more successful in gaining the useful 
alliance of the Turks, who did not forget how he had formerly 
deceived and sacrificed them. The Ottoman Porte’s only hope was 
to make the least unprofitable peace possible with Russia. 

As for Austria, Napoleon, early in 1811, showed her that it was 
for her best interest to prevent the Russians from gaining the mouths 
of the Danube from Turkey. The Austrian government had passed 
into the hands of a new minister, superior to all his predecessors, 
namely, Metternich, who was to guide the Empire for almost forty 
years. He desired to keep the peace, and replied reservedly to 
Napoleon’s overtures; but Austria would undoubtedly yield, safe 
to take the smallest share in the war, and demand the best pay for 
her aid. To refuse would be to draw down the storm upon herself. 
Prussia did not, like Austria, await the French Emperor's offer. In 
the spring of 1811 King Frederick William offered troops to France, 
in case she should have war “on the borders of Prussia,” on condi- 
tion of not being molested in his possessions. N apoleon long 
delayed an answer, and his silence increased the anxiety with which 
the Prussian government watched the approach of the great Euro- 
pean crisis, fearing lest Napoleon should begin by raising up Poland 
with one hand and crushing the Prussian monarchy with the other. 
Unexampled efforts at revival had been made in Prussia since 1807, 
We will return to the important study of this Prussian regeneration, 
but must now confine ourselves to the military situation. Prussia 
had agreed by treaty not to keep a standing army of more than 
forty-two thousand men; but Scharnhorst, the minister of war, had 
contrived, by keeping recruits but one year, to pass a vast number 
of young men through the military service, and thus he had at hand, 
in case of need, one hundred and fifty thousand men, not seasoned 
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to war, but at least able to handle arms and having some sense of 
discipline. Hardenberg, the head of the Prussian ministry, suggested 
to Frederick William a bold plan, the only one that could preserve 
Prussia from being effaced in the collision between France and 
Russia, namely, frankly to confess to Napoleon the preparations 
which could not be hidden from him, and to declare that he could 
arm one hundred and fifty thousand men, and that the choice lay 
between Prussia’s honest alliance and her desperate resistance 
(end of August, 1811). The answer to this rash threat was an 
order for Davout to invade the remnant of Prussia at once with the 
French troops still holding posts on the Vistula and at various 
points in Prussia, unless warlike preparations instantly ceased. 
At the same time the French Emperor promised the required treaty 
of alliance, if she would yield. This was all that Prussia desired 
for the present; she ceased her preparations: the double principle 
of the integrity of her actual territory and a contingent in case of 
war was admitted. 

Napoleon spent the winter of 1811-1812 in regulating home 
matters, while the Spanish war, so blindly sacrificed to his Russian 
schemes, still went on, growing worse except where the prudent 
Suchet ruled. The former army of Portugal, now the army of 
Castile, had been transferred from Masséna to Marmont, who, 
though inferior to his illustrious predecessor, had great strategic and 
adininistrative talent; he did his best, but had not the needful 
resources. The confidence and audacity of the guerillas increased, 
and, by contrast, the fatigue, poverty, and dispersion of the French 
troops. In Andalusia and Castile they wasted away in impotence. 
And yet we must insist, to convey a just idea of the history of 
the times and the conduct of Napoleon, that even then, after the 
reverses in Portugal, success might have been assured had the 
Emperor renounced the Russian expedition. Spain no longer shared 
the ardor of the guerillas: there was much fatigue and disgust ; the 
Cortés could not constitute a real government; many people felt 
how unworthy the Spanish Bourbons were of such sacrifice. King 
Joseph, who went to Paris for the baptism of the King of Rome, 
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vainly strove to obtain means of alleviating the condition of Spain. 
Napoleon continued to send troops and money sufficient to keep 
the wound open, but not enough to heal it. Joseph could not even 
make him promise not to annex the Ebro provinces to France, and 
the idea of their country’s mutilation revived the wrath of the en- 
lightened classes, who began to weary of the war and to renew their 
resistance. The military direction was no better than the political 
leadership. Napoleon, giving his generals no means of attack, stil] 
ordered them to resume the offensive, charging Suchet, with the 
army of Aragon, to capture Catalonia, Tarragona, and Valencia, and 
then proceed to assist the army of Andalusia in the South. The 
latter, in concert with the old army of Portugal, both recruited, 
were to attack the English, which would have been a wise plan, 
had Napoleon sent one hundred thousand well-commanded men to 
join them. Joseph returned sadly to Madrid, where universal mis- 
ery prevailed. Just when Napoleon ordered offensive war to be re- 
vewed, Marmont had gained some success by defensive tactics. He 
succeeded in revictualling Ciudad Rodrigo, and helped Soult to 
raise the siege of Badajoz against Wellington, who was fortunate 
that the united generals did not attack him in his retreat, as they 
might have done (June, 1811). 

During these operations on the confines of Spain and Portugal 
Suchet acted with great vigor at the other end of the Peninsula. 
He undertook the siege of Tarragona with an army searcely greater 
than the garrison holding it. There the Catalan insurgents had 
centred their men and resources, and it was a stronger post than 
Saragossa: the position of Tarragona, built amphitheatre-like on cliffs 
overlooking the sea, was much better than that of the capital of 
Aragon ; nor could famine aid the besiegers, for the besieged had free 
communication with the English fleet, which constantly sent them 
fresh supplies. Nothing restrained the obstinate Suchet and his in- 
trepid troops, and a long series of furious assaults successively carried 
the outworks, the lower city, and the upper city ; the attack on the 
latter, the most terrible of all, giving the French, alive or dead, all 
that remained of the garrison. An army was killed and captured 
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in this series of combats, that lasted five or six weeks (May 20- 
June 29), twenty thousand besiegers having killed or wounded six 
or seven thousand foes and captured ten thousand. The French 
bought their victory by the loss of four or five thousand men. 
Suchet, rewarded with a marshal’s baton, rallied his forces, and 
marched on Valencia at the close of the sultry season with twenty 
odd thousand men. Before attacking Valencia, he was forced to 
besiege the old fortress of Murviedro, famed in ancient days, under 
the name of Saguntum, for the terrible siege it maintained against 
Hannibal. It now held back the French for months, and resisted 
several assaults; but Suchet having routed an army of insurgents 
from Valencia and Murcia, who came to the rescue, Murviedro was 
compelled to yield (end of October), and Suchet began the siege of 
Valencia; the city was large, populous, defended by an army equal 
to that destroyed at Tarragona, and protected by an intrenched camp 
and various canals for irrigation, which rendered all approach diffi- 
cult. Napoleon sacrificed everything to this conquest, and ordered 
the other generals to send reinforcements from all quarters to 
* Suchet. 

Valencia did not renew the heroic frenzy of Saragossa and Tar- 
ragona. That wealthy city did not wait for assault, but surrendered, 
January 9,1812. The large garrison remained prisoners, and Suchet 
established order there, as in Aragon, but could push his triumph no 
farther. He had too much territory to guard, and the troops which 
came to his aid from Navarre and Castile were obliged to leave 
him. Napoleon now recalled his guard from Spain, with the Polish 
regiments and half the corps of dragoons sent to the Peninsula. 
This was no way to pursue the advantages gained, which were 
already partially compensated for by a reverse. Wellington took 
advantage of the ungarrisoning of Castile to succor Suchet, and to 
renew his attack on Ciudad Rodrigo; that important post, uarded 
by a mere handful of men and in ill repair, being carried by 
storm, January 18, 1812. Wellington was lavish of his soldiers’ 
lives to win a result worth any price. He rewarded his army by 
giving over the captured city to pillage, as was the old barbarous 
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custom of war,—a strange fashion of “delivering” a friendly peo- 
ple from their conquerors. The taking of Ciudad Rodrigo opened 
Northern Spain and old Castile to the English. This was the re- 
sult of the concentration on Valencia ordered by the Emperor, who 
did not repair his fault, as he should, by uniting all his forces in 
Northern Spain under Marmont for serious action against the Eng- 
lish. He insisted on keeping up two distinct commands in the 
North, so that Marmont was unable to effect any diversion against 
Wellington. The latter, master of Ciudad Rodrigo, did not enter 
Castile, but hastened in the opposite direction, towards Estremadura, 
and again attacked Badajoz with fifty thousand men and a powerful 
supply of artillery. Soult had done nothing to assure the defence 
of this post, which protects Southern Spain, having barely four 
thousand scantily provisioned men there. But they were as kind to 
the inhabitants as they were brave before the foe, and shared their 
last crust with the people. Wellington meant, not to reduce them 
by famine, but, knowing the numerical weakness of the garrison, to 
carry the place by simultaneous assaults at various points, sacrificing 
masses of men. He did not summon the garrison to surrender, for 
he was well aware that they were prepared to die. The governor 
and staff, cheered on by the troops, decided to await the assault. 
Attacked at three breaches, this handful of heroes repulsed the Eng- 
lish columns with great carnage ; but meantime another hostile corps 
surprised the castle, illy guarded by German allies. A part of the 
garrison tried to regain it, the enemy profited by this to enter at 
an unprotected point, and the French, overpowered by numbers, 
were all killed or captured (April 6, 1812), 

The French officers taken prisoners entreated Wellington to spare 
the Spanish city which they had defended: in vain; Badajoz, like 
Ciudad Rodrigo, was pillaged by its liberators. The English lost 
more men than the whole garrison could number, but Wellington 
was as reckless of his soldiers’ blood as of his allies’ property: he 
reached his goal at any cost. The English now held the keys to 
Northern and Southern Spain; the French generals were unable 
to resume the offensive, as ordered by Napoleon, even after send- 
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ing into Spain, in the space of four years, more than six hundred 
thousand men, of whom three hundred thousand were dead and one 
hundred and seventy thousand disabled. Napoleon took no reason- 
able precautions, limited himself to conferring the general command 
on his brother Joseph, at whose military incompetency he had so 
often laughed, and centred all his powers on preparations for the 
Russian expedition. The French ambassador, Lauriston, made fresh 
efforts for peace, and suggested that Alexander should send to Paris 
a most deserving young diplomat, M. de N esselrode, destined long 
to, fill the post of Russian minister of foreign affairs. Alexander, 
whose army had gained a victory in Turkey, followed by a truce, 
was the more disposed to a step which thus cost his dignity less. 
Napoleon eluded the proposal to receive Nesselrode, anxious to 
avoid explanation, and to deceive Alexander into postponing the 
war until the summer of 1812, for various reasons concerning the 
nature of the country and the difficulty of feeding his horses before 
the end of spring. His refusal to receive Nesselrode left Russia no 
hope of compromise ; Napoleon’s arts did not disguise his too evi- 
dent intentions. Alexander and the Russians in general received 
the certainty of war sadly, but resolutely. Experience had taught 
them a lesson, and they were not likely to repeat their errors of 
1805 — 1807, or to press forward to meet the French. F oreign ex- 
ample and the nature of their country suggested the idea of imitat- 
ing on a grand scale Wellington’s deeds in Portugal: to devastate 
their rural districts, starve the French, and lure them into the heart 
of Russia, there to overwhelm them in their hunger and exhaustion. 

The czar stood wholly on the defensive, and resolved to form 
two armies on the Dwina and Dnieper, with their advance posts 
on the Niemen, the Prussian frontier. These two armies were 
to retire and effect a junction on the enemy’s approach, and 
‘the Russians hoped, by this system of defence, to win, not only 
material success at home, but political success throughout Europe. 
They expected by a protracted struggle to give the secret, hostili- 
ties brewing against Napoleon a chance to burst forth, not only in 


Germany, but in Italy and even'in France. Poland, too, suffered 
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too much from the Continental blockade to be quite friendly to 
him. Towards the end of January, 1812, the czar had a memora- 
ble interview with Lauriston, the French ambassador. He declared 
that he was still disposed to fulfil all his promises to the Emperor, 
but that he would fight for ten years, if need be, and retreat to 
the ends of Siberia, sooner than sink to the state of Austria 
and Prussia; he said that in breaking with him Napoleon misun- 
derstood his own interests ; that England’s resources were nearly 
gone, and that, if Napoleon turned on Wellington the forces pre- 
pared for Russia, England must sue for peace within the year. All 
this was true, and it required the blindness of pride urged on by 
folly not to credit it. 

Prussia and Austria signed treaties of alliance with France, Feb- 
ruary 24 and March 14, 1812. The King of Prussia offered a con- 
tingent of one hundred thousand men, hoping to gain proportionate 
advantages; but Napoleon had no idea of exalting Prussia in this 
way, and only accepted twenty thousand soldiers, but with large 
supplies in horses, oxen, and grain, to be deducted from the war 
contribution still due. Austria promised thirty thousand men, and 
Napoleon promised her territorial advantages on the conclusion of 
peace. Should the kingdom of Poland be restored (he wished to 
provide for every chance), Austria should be recompensed in Illyria, 
that is, on the Adriatic coast. The Austrian government made 
secret excuses to Russia, promising to do as little as possible, as 
Russia treated her in 1809. The new grand army, which Napoleon 
had been forming for the last year, was now set in motion ; it was 
the largest and strongest regular army ever existing. Enormous 
supplies of horses were bought in Germany, Poland, and Austria, 
and Napoleon ordered a year’s supplies for four or five hundred 
thousand men to be collected at Dantzic. He invented new means 
of transport — heavy wagons drawn by four horses, light carts for 
one horse, and ox-teams — to carry this huge quantity of food and 
ammunition thus far. He also prepared water transports to take 
the place of land transports from Dantzic to the Niemen; swarms 
of workmen of every kind were attached to the army, embracing 
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even masons to build ovens for baking bread whenever they might 
halt. The material for pontoons and other bridges was collected at 
Dantzic, with a special corps of engineers under General Eblé, 
whose heroic devotion we shall mention later. Davout disciplined, 
drilled, and prepared for action the numerous troops sent into Ger- 
many and Poland. 

The army in all amounted to more than one million one hundred 
thousand men, —a thing never before known in the history of the 
world, — and yet it was now surpassed by a levy of national guards 
to protect the seacoast of France, raising the armed force to more 
than one million two hundred thousand men, nine hundred thou- 
sand of whom were French. But Napoleon’s political folly was 
doomed to destroy the vast creation of his military and administra- 
tive genius, and cover Europe with the wreck. Even while every 
highroad in Europe was tracked by his legions on their way to 
Russia, he strove to deceive. Alexander by diplomatic tricks, and to 
prevent him from seizing the offensive and falling upon Prussia and 
Poland. Alexander, as we know, had no such idea. Napoleon 
affected to regret that Nesselrode was not sent to Paris, and now 
seemed to seek the explanations he had hitherto evaded ; he pro- 
tested his peaceful intentions, and disavowed all idea of restoring 
Poland. A despatch from Maret, Duke de Bassano and French 
minister of foreign affairs to Lauriston, forbids all illusion as to 
Napoleon’s real thoughts. “The Emperor,” wrote Maret, “ puts no 
trust in any negotiation, unless Russia consents to assume the infe- 
rior position which she occupied at Tilsit.” No one doubted the 
speedy opening of hostilities. France was filled with anxiety and 
suffering ; the drought of the preceding summer was most favorable 
to the vines, and produced the famous wines called “ comet,” from 
the great comet of 1811; but also caused the grain-crop through- 
out Europe to fail. A terrible dearth ensued, and the price 
of wheat rose to seventy francs the hectolitre, a sum which rep- 
resents twice as much to-day. The starving people cried out on 
the monopolists and seized the markets. Everything combined to 
imbitter and distress the people, —the dearness of bread, the draft, 
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the levy of one hundred and twenty thousand national guards over 
and above the draft, and the expectation of awful and unpopular 
war. The people of Paris murmured loudly. Napoleon was alarmed, 


‘and returned to revolutionary means, themselves borrowed from the 


old régime. He took possession of the mills around Paris, ordered 
grain to be ground, forbade the purchase of wheat near the capi- 
tal for the provinces, and forced the bakers to sell bread for less 


than it cost, giving them indemnity money, thus somewhat consol- 


ing the Parisians, but aggravating the evil elsewhere by frightening 


and discouraging the grain-trade, to which he dealt a final blow by 


restoring the maximum. 
The levy of national guards taken retro-actively from such as 
escaped the last four conscriptions made a great stir in the cities of 


France. In vain the government promised not to “send them on 


foreign service” ; they were persuaded that they were only recalled, 
contrary to law, to be “ butchered.” These levies were the utmost 
pitch of arbitrary power. The Emperor no longer took the trouble 
to save appearances, and the Legislative Body, long reduced to the 
lowest point, was now suppressed, not being convened in 1812. 
Rebellious recruits again began to multiply, and so, too, did the vio- 
lence of the guard mobile, and the merciless exactions of the bailiffs 
who distrained the families of rebels. France was deeply malcon- 
tent, and disaffection was rife in Italy. Riots burst out in Holland 
and maritime Germany, the regiments formed on the territory of 
the old Hanseatic towns rebelled, and many of the soldiers fled by 
sea to the island of Heligoland, occupied by the English. Jerome 
Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, Davout, and General Rapp, gov- 
ernor of Dantzic, sent the Emperor most alarming tidings as to 
the disposition of the German people. Napoleon lost his temper, 
treated their news as “ silly nonsense,” and begged they would “send 
him no more rhapsodies.” 

But his anger proved that he was disturbed; good sense and a 
knowledge of facts often struggled within him against pride and 
vain delusions. He was filled with memories of Charles XII. the 
brave King of Sweden, who lost-his army in the depths of Russia, 
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and he ordered his librarian to collect all the documents relating to 
the last campaign of Charles XII. in Poland and Russia. He knew 
that his chancellor, Cambacérés, shrank from war, and told him that 
he would devote at least two campaigns to the undertaking; that it 
was a mistake to suppose that he would plunge headlong into savy- 
age steppes, probably ravaged by the foe, and put himself at the 
mercy of the elements; that for this year he would not pass the 
ancient boundaries of Poland, the Dwina and Dneiper; that he would 
post himself there in great force, and wait till the next year to push 
on to the heart of Russia. Thus he saw clearly the gulf to which 
he hastened and the means of escaping it. By following the course 
explained to Cambacérés, suecess was not impossible; but the char- 
acter of the task was changed, and the restoration of Poland became 
an absolute necessity. 

The English government, as tyrannical and unreasonable by sea 
as Napoleon was on land, persisted in keeping up “the fictitious 
blockade,” and in forbidding, on pain of confiscation, the American 
entry of French ports or the ports of French allies. It did worse ; 
under pretext of seeking English deserters it carried off from Amer- 
ican ships the sailors of the United States, to press them into Eng- 
lish service. The United States were on the point of declaring war 
with England. 

On the other hand, at that very time the opposition party in Par- 
liament was let loose against the ministry. The city of London 
demanded their removal, and the peace party revived in England. 
A single defeat for Wellington would have carried the day. The 
plan to be followed was plainly to keep the peace with Russia, only 
claiming her aid within the limits of possibility, and to turn the 


grand army towards Spain. England, in that case, would be crushed, 


and Napoleon’s triumph inevitable. Napoleon, however, would take 
no advice, but turned his back on fortune and marched straight to 
Russia. By early spring, the grand army was in Eastern Germany, 
in line on the Oder, and the great. vanguard, Davout’s division, 
advanced towards the Vistula, while Napoleon still strove to lull 
Alexander’s fears by a pretended scheme for a conference between 
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the two monarchs, as at Tilsit and Erfurt. Alexander replied by an 
offer to lay down his arms and make an amicable arrangement of 
the contested points, on condition that Napoleon would evacuate 
old Prussia, the grand duchy of Warsaw, and Swedish Pomerania, 
which latter country, although there was no open rupture between 
France and Sweden, was partially occupied by French troops. This 
answer shows that the Czar of Russia had lost all hope of peace 
(April 8, 1812). Three days previous, a secret treaty was signed 
at Stockholm between Russia and Sweden. The ex-general of the 
French republic already ruled Sweden in the name of King Charles 
XIIL, and turned against imperial France. The Swedish govern- 
ment, that is, Bernadotte, allied itself to Russia, and promised her 
possession of Finland, on condition of Russian aid in the conquest 
of Norway. Norway conquered, Bernadotte would make a descent 
on Germany and take the French in the rear, while Alexander made 
a fresh effort to assure peace with Turkey by giving up Moldavia 
and Wallachia, only requiring the cession of Bessarabia. 

Hearing that the French advance-guard had crossed the Vistula, 
Alexander left St. Petersburg, April 21, for Wilna, the central point 
between the two Russian armies of the Dwina and the Dnieper. On 
these tidings Napoleon left Paris (May 9), sending M. de Narbonne, 
in order to gain time, to renew his offer to Alexander of an inter- 
view on the Niemen. As he passed through Dresden he held a 
plenary court, which repeated the splendors of Erfurt, minus the 
presence of that Eastern monarch whom the Western emperor was 
now on his way to fight. The Emperor of Austria, King of Prussia, 
and all the German princes flocked to Dresden as to a king of kings. 
At Dresden he learned, on De Narbonne’s return, that Alexander 
would neither yield nor attack, which was all he wished, as it gave 
him a few weeks to prepare to take the field. He was then dream- 

-ing of Turkish and Swedish aid. The Turks, however, whom he 
had so often deceived, now deceived him in turn, and let him expect 
their alliance, while they were only planning for peace; and as for 
Sweden, Bernadotte only hesitated to draw his sword against his former 
country. He would fain have reconciled his past and his ambition, 
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and was ready to break his compact with Russia, if Napoleon would 
give over Norway to him and repay Denmark by Swedish Pomera- 
nia and other German estates. He accordingly made secret advances 
to the Emperor, who replied by repeating his offer of Finland in 
place of Norway. Bernadotte insisted: he did not think Sweden 
strong enough long to hold Finland against Russia. Napoleon grew 
angry and vouchsafed no further reply, and Bernadotte engaged ir- 
revocably in the Anglo-Russian alliance. His defection left bitter 
memories in France that have lasted to this day. But justice bids 
the historian recall that his conduct was faultless up to and including 
the 9th of November, and that until then he was loyal to his coun- 
try and to liberty. Later on, Napoleon’s example led his officers to 
think of nothing but their own glory, and ideas of patriotism and 
duty were obscured in their eyes by the arbitrary creation of that 
boundless empire which Europe became and which was no longer 
France. What would Napoleon do with Poland? He was revolv- 
ing that question at this decisive moment, and was quite willing to 
restore it in a certain fashion, re-establishing the nation through the 
army, — the only thing that interested him, inasmuch as it added to 
his power. Poland could furnish him one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand and perhaps two hundred thousand soldiers; but he would not 
pay for them. As in 1806, he required Poland to do everything for 
him without promising her anything in return. He did not care 
to bind himself to anything or any one; everything was subordi- 
nate to the question of knowing whether he should, as he told Cam- 
bacérés, winter within the ancient limits of Poland and Russia. In 
that case the restoration of Poland, in one form or another, would 
be inevitable, for he would be forced to organize it on a grand mili- 
tary scale. 

He left Dresden, May 29, for Dantzic, and thence for the banks 
of the Niemen, but avoided Warsaw, lest he should pledge himself too 
far to the Poles. As soon as he entered Poland, he found errors in 
the combinations and means of action of his vast undertaking. The 
German troops pillaged the Polish country and squandered its 
resources as the Russians themselves might have done. Some of 
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the wagons invented by the Emperor proved too heavy for these 
muddy plains, the epizooty attacked his herds of oxen and young ° 
horses, the immense staff of so great an army blocked the roads 
with its carriages and luxurious baggage, and confusion already 
reigned supreme. He restored order as best he could, by prescrib- 
ing the reduction of transport vehicles to what was absolutely neces- 
sary ; but instead of holding up for imitation the admirable and 
exceptional order prevalent in Davout’s division, he only recognized 
that officer's great services by coldness and dispraise. Everything 
beyond a certain limit offended him, and he thought that Davout 
had too much authority in the army. 

The time for action seemed at hand, and, June 16, he ordered his 
ambassador Lauriston to demand his passports, under pretext that 
Alexander’s demand that France should quit Prussia and Poland 
was an intolerable insult, and set out himself next day for Konigs- 
berg to take the head of the army. The Russian armies pressed for- 
ward, the one from the Dwina, the other from the Dnieper, and 
occupied Lithuania; the army of the Dwina had its headquarters 
at Wilna, and its advance-posts at Kowno, on the Middle Niemen ; 
the army of the Dnieper had its headquarters at Minsk, and its 
advance-posts at Grodno, on the Upper Ni lemen ; the two armies 
numbered two hundred and fifty thousand men, while Napoleon had 
four hundred thousand at his immediate orders. He resolved to 
divide the two hostile armies, by crossing the Niemen, at the angle 
which it forms near Kowno, where, after flowi ing from south to north, 
the stream suddenly turns westward. He decided that the main 
body of the French army should cross with him at Kowno; that 
one division, under Macdonald, should cross at Tilsit, lower ye, 
and two other divisions, under Prince Eugene and King Jerome, 
higher up between Kowno and Grodno. On the night of June 23, 
General Eblé, of the engineers, threw three bridges of boats across 
the Niemen, a league and a half above Kowno. The shore occupied 
by the French overlooked and, so to speak, surrounded the opposite 
bank, on account of the elbow in the river. The enemy did not try 
to dispute their passage. At daydawn of the 24th, N apoleon caused 
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a brilliant but lying proclamation to be read before the troops, pre- 
tending that Russia required the French eagles to cross the Rhine 
without further explanation, leaving their allies to her mercy, and 
that she forced the French to choose between war and dishonor. 
The army applauded loudly, and marched forward ; two hundred 
thousand soldiers, the finest troops in the world, filed across the 
three bridges for hours. A dazzling sun was reflected back from 
the glittering helns and cuirasses, bayonets and cannon. This was 
the most magnificent and colossal spectacle ever afforded by the 
Empire. Two hundred thousand more combatants crossed the 
Memel at three other points, during the following week, and thus 
began the Russian campaign. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. — BATTLE OF THE MOSKVA.— BURNING OF 
MOSCOW. — CROSSING OF THE BEREZINA. 


June 24 to the middle of December, 1812. 


APOLEON had resolved to march straight to Wilna, the 
ezar’s headquarters. After crossing the Niemen, he hastened 
to Kowno, to insure the passage of the Wilia, a river flowing from 
Wilna into the Niemen at Kowno. He did not wait to restore the 
bridges burned by the Russians. At a sign from him the Polish 
lancers of his guard spurred their horses into the stream; but the 
strength of the current broke their ranks, and a number of these 
heroes were drowned. A sad omen for so many thousand men 
who, some from blind enthusiam, others from forced obedience, were 
to he sacrificed to the passions of one man ! 

Alexander did not try to dispute Wilna with the French ; he evac- 
uated the city, ordering the first Russian army to retreat towards an 
intrenched camp prepared at Drissa, on the Dwina, and directed the 
second army to fall back from the Niemen to the Dnieper, approach- 
ing the first army (June 26, 1812). On leaving Wilna he made a 
last attempt at negotiation, asking the French to halt at the Niemen. 
Napoleon replied that he could only treat on condition of occupying 
Lithuania to the Dwina and Dnieper, and that he would make peace 
only on condition of the unreserved co-operation of Russia against 
England. The Russian envoy found him at Wilna, which the French 
entered June 28. They were joyously welcomed by the inhabi- 
tants, who were Poles at heart, so that they were still in a friendly 
country, and had barely commenced operations. And yet, at this 
early date, the troops lacked bread, salt, and brandy, and were re- 
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duced to eat unsalted meat with flour steeped in water. The horses 
were already enfeebled, for want of oats; and fatigue made many 
laggards. The immense convoys of food so carefully prepared by 
Napoleon remained in the rear, his calculations being thwarted by 
the vast distances and various obstructions. F rom the 28th of June, 
rain-storms and bad food gave rise to dysentery among the young 
soldiers ; the horses died by hundreds, so that many wagons were 
left behind, and foreign allies, rebellious recruits, and French con- 
scripts began to plunder and desert. N apoleon made a long pause 
at Wilna, to await the provision and baggage trains, and restore 
order to the ranks. It would have been better had this halt pre- 


_ ceded the crossing of the river, for now it gave the hostile armies 


time to effect a junction. 

During the sojourn at Wilnaa great political movement took 
place at Warsaw; the restoration of the national unity of Poland 
was proclaimed, and a general confederation of Poles was voted 
according to ancient custom. Had Napoleon frankly accepted this 


Motion, he might have united all his Polish troops in one division, 


and hurled this national army against the old southeastern Polish 
provinces, Volhynia and Podolia, still occupied by Russia; they 
might have seized these, and covered the right wing of the grand 
army much more solidly than was possible to the division promised 
by Austria. He did nothing of the sort, however, and formed no 
Polish army, out of respect to Austria as well as Russia, with whom 
he did not wish to close all chance of treaty. He thus introduced 
petty caution and untimely prudence into a bold scheme, whose 
sole chance of success lay in daring and extreme measures. He or- 
ganized Lithuania into a government of natives, but empowered the 
country to keep to the Polish confederation. The land was ruined 
by the Continental blockade, and the sojourn of the Russian army. 
Bands of French marauders, constantly increasing, added to its 
misery. An attempt was made to form Lithuanian regiments for na- 
tional guards. Money was needed; but Napoleon would give none, 
limiting himself to pursuing and severely punishing marauders. 
The shortcomings had been great in the working of the gigantic 
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machine set in motion by the Emperor. Half the wagons, a third of 
the horses, and a fourth of the drivers were lost in the journey from 
the Elbe to the Niemen. Napoleon consolidated and altered the 
transport service, formed great stores of grain and fodder at Wilna 
and other points, and prepared to resume work. He strove to pre- 
vent the junction of the Russian armies by sending Davout, on his 
right, with part of his troops, and King Jerome, with another division, 
to pursue and surround the second Russian army. Davout set out 
from Wilna, Jerome came by the way of Grodno, and they were to 
meet and crush between them the Russian general, Bagration, who 
had retreated from the Niemen and was trying to regain the Berezina 
and Dnieper. But Napoleon did not give men enough to Davout, 
who was nearer the foe than Jerome, and was unable to fight Bagra- 
tion single-handed. Jerome, on the other hand, coming from such 
a distance, was behindhand, according to Napoleon’s calculations, 
without being at all to blame for it. Napoleon was very angry, 
and ordered him to submit to Davout’s command. Jerome, wounded 
by his brother’s reproaches, resigned his post, and Davout strove to 
soothe and curb him. In this way several days were lost. The 
hostile general took advantage thereof to hasten his retreat towards 
the Dnieper. The only chance now was to force him back to the 
lower part of that stream, and keep him from the other army as 
long as possible. This Davout attempted to do, outstripping Bagra- 
tion at Moheelev, on the Dnieper. Jerome was close at hand, but 
had not yet joined him. Bagration attacked the French with superior 
numbers, July 23. He was repulsed with great loss, but managed to 
cross the river farther down, and continue his retreat towards the 
other army. Some days before the battle at Moheelev, Napoleon re- 
ceived a despatch sent from Warsaw by the Polish Diet. “Say but the 
word,” cried one of the deputies, “say but the word, ‘the kingdom 
of Poland exists,’ and on the instant the word will become a reality.” 

Napoleon made a circumspect and embarrassed answer ; he gave 
encouragement, but no formal promises, and made a special reserva- 
tion in regard to the Polish provinces belonging to Austria (July 
14). This chilled popular feeling, and rendered impossible the en- 
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thusiasm that he required of the Poles. Outside the troops, whom 
he had fascinated, distrust and discouragement were everywhere rife. 
Two days later (July 16), he left Wilna. He set the mass of the 


‘army in motion for the purpose of crossing the Dwina, turning the 


Russian camp at Drissa, and cutting off the first Russian army 
and the czar from Moscow and St. Petersburg. The German theo- 
rist’s on the ezar’s staff thought to make Drissa a second Torrds- . 
Vedras and to imitate Wellington’s resistance, but their plan was a 
bad one, for it had been impossible to turn Torrés-Vedras, which 
was not the case here. The Russian generals rebelled against the 
Germans who suggested the plan, and the czar who yielded to it, 
Alexander’s own ministers contrived to persuade their master to 
leave the army for a visit to the various Russian towns to win 
the last sacrifices from the people for the safety of « holy Russia.” 
Alexander set out, leaving the command to his minister of war, 
Barclay de Tolly. The first Russian army evacuated the camp at 
Drissa, threatened by the French, and went up the Dwina towards 
Bagration, who was to come from Smolensk and the Upper Dnieper. 
Napoleon followed the enemy’s movement to Vitebsk, thinking that 
Davout would reach Smolensk before Bagration. A part of Barclay 
de Tolly’s army tried to stop the French van on the left bank of 
the Dwina, but was driven from its position near Ostrovno in two 
brilliant battles (July 25-26). Next day, the French came in 
sight of Vitebsk, and perceived the Russian army in battle array 
behind a ravine and small stream. The French advance at once 
charged the enemy’s rear, and a detachment of light-foot soldiers of 
the ninth line, pressing too far into the ravine, was swallowed up by 
a general charge of Russian cavalry. This handful of men neither 
surrendered nor broke ranks, but, setting their backs to the rock, 
that they might not be taken in the rear, defended themselves by a 
brisk fire against the host of cavalry surrounding them. The French 
army lost sight of the little troop and thought it was lost, but when 
a movement of the French columns drove back the Russian squad- 
rons, the intrepid band sprang forth from the mélée. They were 


‘three hundred Parisian conscripts. The whole army applauded their 
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deed, and the feat of arms is famous to this day. The Russian rear- 
guard was driven back. Napoleon hoped for a decisive engagement 
next day, and the Russian army, disgusted with constant retreat, 
longed equally to fight to the death ; but Barclay de Tolly, hearing 
of Bagration’s check at Moheelev, resisted the entreaties of his 
men, left Vitebsk, and withdrew beyond the small stream of Kas- 
plia, to try to maintain himself in the intervale between Vitebsk 
and Smolensk. He was vainly pursued through the 28th of July. 
The heat in this northern country was as oppressive as in Egypt, 
and the army suffered greatly. The cavalry and the artillery train | 
were in a pitiful state, and Napoleon was obliged to give up his at- 
tempt to prevent the junction of the hostile armies. 

Napoleon’s great plans had thus failed. He had driven back the 
foe, but neither surrounded nor cut him off. He lacked daring in © 
the execution of his bold enterprise ; had he marched straight for- 
ward from Wilna, he would doubtless have succeeded. His activity 
diminished; he was oftener seen in a carriage and less frequently on 
horseback. Increasing flesh oppressed him, and his will seemed less 
firm and constant. This lack of success might have proved a bless- 
ing, had it persuaded him to do as he suggested to Cambacérés. He 
repeated, on his return to Vitebsk: “The campaign of 1812 is over; 
that of 1813 will do the rest.” He formed a plan for a great line of 
defence, stretching from Riga, that is to say, the mouth of the Dwina, 
to Polotsk and the Berezina. “We will not repeat,” said he, “the 
folly of Charles XII. Here we must remain for this year, to renew 
the war in the spring: for 1818, Moscow ; for 1814, St. Petersburg.” 
Within a few days all this was changed; the fortifications begun 
were suspended. What would France, Europe, say of him? If he 
wintered in Poland, the effect of the expedition was lost. His pride 
silenced his reason; he announced that the army must resume its 
march. Laudable efforts were made to turn him from this fatal 
resolve, which was opposed by all around him. 

Napoleon could not deny the force of the opposing arguments, 
but he obstinately persisted. He suffered agonies both mental and 
physical. He could no longer sleep without opium. “Lost time 
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must be quickly repaired!” said he. “I must have a great victory 
before Moscow, whose capture will astonish the world !” 

When it set out, the grand army, which Davout had joined and 
which spread from Vitebsk on the Dwina to Orsha on the Dnieper, 
was reduced to two hundred and fifty thousand men; one hundred 
and fifty thousand had vanished in passing from the Niemen to the 
Dwina and the Dnieper. Very few perished by fire and sword, but 
numbers were carried off by disease, pillage, and desertion, and more 
than half of the one hundred and fifty thousand draught-horses 
gathered from all countries was gone. Davout’s division, thanks to 
his good government, had suffered far less than the others. In 
order to press forward, the long line of the Dwina must be insured 
to the sea; this precaution taken, Napoleon had but one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand men to lead against Moscow, although 
they were the flower of the army. He still clung to the idea of 
turning the foe, and formed a plan for crossing the Dnieper at 
Smolensk, in the rear of the Russian army. Meantime, the fiery 
Bagration, who had joined the first army, and the other generals, 
urged Barclay de Tolly to take the offensive. The Russians tried 
to profit by the fact that the French quarters were somewhat far 
apart, and attempted to take them by surprise, but were repulsed, 
August 8. The prudent Barclay again ordered a retreat, and the 
French army crossed the Dnieper, fifteen or twenty leagues below 
Smolensk, bearing down rapidly on that town. Napoleon expected 
to arrive there before the Russians, but they had less distance to go, 
and Bagration and De Tolly came up in time to rescue the place. 
They could not bear to forsake, without a struggle, this great town, 
so long a subject of dispute between themselves and Poland, and 
so near and dear to them. Napoleon hoped that he had at last 
found the decisive battle he sought, and attacked without further 
delay. The outskirts were taken by storm, and the Russians driven 
back to the old city with great loss. The town was surrounded by 
a thick wall, which his men were unable to scale and his cannon 
incapable of levelling. Hundreds of guns were fired over the walls, 
and the French shot and shell during the rest of the day and night 
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bore destruction into the city and death to the ranks of its defend- 
ers (August 17). A weak point was discovered in the ramparts, and 
Napoleon prepared to storm it next day. His shells kindled fires 
in various quarters, and at midnight sheets of flame burst out in 
all directions. The Russians, feeling that it was impossible to de- 
fend Smolensk, chose to destroy it rather than yield it to the French. 
They left the burning city before dawn. The French entered and 
strove to save what they could. Most of the inhabitants had fled. 
The army did not show its usual joy at victory; it was less moved 
by its losses, far inferior to those of the foe, than by the awful deed 
committed by the Russians, which showed the furious and desperate 
character assumed by the war as it advanced into real Muscovite 
ground. 

The Russians insured their retreat by burning the wooden bridge 
over the Dnieper; their reluctance, however, to leave Smolensk 
made them lose time. They were pursued, and the French van 
overtook them a few leagues off, at Valontina, where they were 
driven from their posts, after great slaughter on either side; but 
they succeeded in crossing the Dnieper farther down. Again Na- 
poleon failed to turn them (August 19). There was still time to 
stop them by limiting the country to be conquered to Volhynia and 
Podolia on the right, and Riga and Livonia on the left. Necessarily, 
there were grave difficulties in such a course, whether Napoleon 
should winter in Poland with the army, or return to Paris, leaving 
the troops to one of his officers, Davout alone being fit for such a 
charge. It would undoubtedly compromise the glory of the Empire, 
and the Empire only lived by glory. Such was the fatal condition 
of an unnatural political creation, tenable only for a time and by 
using means as extraordinary as those that gave it birth. N apoleon 
again hesitated between these difficulties and the unheard-of perils 
of a forward march, stopping several days at Smolensk, where he 
had good news from both wings of the army. A Russian corps 
attempting a diversion from Volhynia against the grand duchy of 
Warsaw was repulsed by his Austrian and Saxon allies, and, on the 
other hand, on the Dwina, General Saint-Cyr gained a battle near 
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Polotsk over the Russian general, Wittgenstein, Napoleon finally 
conferred the marshal’s baton on Saint-Cyr, who had so long deserved 
it. These triumphs, and the reports of Murat and Davout, who had 
followed the Russian retreat, and both agreed on the probability 
that the enemy would at last accept battle in a place of his own 
choosing, all led Napoleon to follow his inclination and put the 
army in motion. He resolved to advance his base of operations to 
Smolensk, and summon thither part of his reserves under Marshal 
Victor, also sending for part of Augereau’s reserve force, replacing 
these troops in Prussia by regiments recently come from Italy. He 
made all his post relays small fortresses, and ordered vast supplies 
to be gathered in Lithuania and White Russia (the region round 
Smolensk, Moheeley, and Vitebsk). Part of his purchases were paid 
for in counterfeit paper roubles, which he had ordered made at Paris, 
as Pitt had done with the French assignats. 

These precautions taken, he thought that he had fully insured the 
flank and rear of the grand army. Fire and sword, garrisons and 
detachments, had reduced to one hundred and forty-five thousand 
the troops whom he was to lead to Moscow. The officers were 
depressed; the soldiers, more imaginative than far-seeing, were 
merry and joyful, despite all their sufferings, at the idea of taking 
a new and unknown capital. The Russians, however, continued 
to recede, burning all behind them. They were found neither at 
Dorogoboozh (August 25), Viazma (August 28), nor Ghjat (Au- 
gust 31). Horses died daily, provisions grew scanty, and the 
men sent out to forage were carried off by the Cossacks in hun- 
dreds. General Berthier made a final effort to dissuade the Em- 
peror, who grew angry and treated him rudely. Meantime, Czar 
Alexander went first to Moscow, then to St. Petersburg, to demand 
soldiers and money from nobles and merchants. Moscow was 
ablaze with patriotic enthusiasm. The nobles voted the levy of one 
out of every ten peasants, and the merchants voted large subsidies, 
At St. Petersburg the czar was surrounded, not only with great 
Russian lords, but with Napoleon’s fiercest German and English 


foes, and heard nothing but protests against all compromise or pros- 
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pect of peace. His people were tired of the system of defence, 
adopted with forethought and reflection, but whose execution 
wounded and irritated them in every fibre. The army was indig- 
nant at constant retreat and the enforced destruction of their own 
country. Public opinion became enflamed against the ‘general-in- 
chief, Barclay de Tolly, who had only obeyed orders, and lured the 
French on into Russia, refusing the decisive shock that they sought. 
The populace suspected him of treason, because he was of foreign 
origin (Scotch), and Alexander was forced to withdraw his command 
and bestow it on old Kutusoff, who, though defeated at Austerlitz, 
was still a favorite. 

Reinforcements brought the Russian army up to one hundred 
and thirty thousand men, and battle could no longer be delayed, 
as the French were approaching “holy Moscow.” Kutusoff took 
up his position at Borodino, near the Moskva, the river of Moscow, 
twenty leagues distant from that capital. The French were already 
between Ghjat and Borodino, but the weather was frightful: cold 
rain and mud succeeded heat and dust; cannon and powder-chests 
stuck fast, and horses fell to rise no more. Even Murat and Ney, 
the most ardent and impetuous of the generals, who were always 
anxious to press forward, now declared to the Emperor that they 
could go no farther without exposing the army to utter ruin. Na- 
poleon faltered. “Well,” said he, “if the weather does not change 
to-morrow, we will pause.” Unfortunately, the autumn rain ceased. 
September 4, the sun shone out resplendent, and the march was 
continued. Next day, the army stood before Borodino. It had 
crossed the lofty plateaus dividing the waters emptying into the 
Baltic from those flowing toward the Black and Caspian seas, 
that is to say, towards Asia. The troops now began to redescend 
into the basin of the Volga, and towards the forests of Muscovy, 
following the course of a small stream called Kolocza, which enters 
the Moskva just beyond Borodino. On the right bank of the 
Kolocza they met the first Russian corps, supported by a redoubt 
on a slope hard by in the village of Schwardino. This corps was 
defeated and the redoubt carried by the French advance that 
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very night. Napoleon, master of this outpost and the surrounding 
plain, prepared for a great battle. 

The Russian lines formed a triangle, one side of which lay along 
the right bank of the Kolocza, while another stretched to the south, 
perpendicularly to the stream, and a chain of mountains rose on 
these two sides, being steeper towards the river than elsewhere. 
On the other side, therefore, the Russians reinforced their positions 
with earthworks. Davout proposed to turn the enemy and corner 
him in the angle made by the junction of the Kolocza and Moskva. 
Napoleon feared that if the Russians found that they were turned, 
they would again escape him by a rapid retreat. He preferred to 
end the matter by attacking them and forcing their positions from 
the front, at the cost of seas of blood. He decided to make the 
chief attack on the enemy’s fortifications, where they were unpro- 
tected by the Kolocza, and consisted in great measure of a large 
redoubt on an elevation, and three arrow-shaped earthworks. To 
the left of the Kolocza the village of Borodino would be stormed, 
to divert the attention of the foe, and to the extreme right the 
Polish troops were to move through the woods and debouch on the 
Russian flank, Their forces were almost equal ; the French army 
numbered about one hundred and twenty-seven thousand men and 
five hundred and eighty cannon; the Russians had nearly one 
hundred and twenty thousand troops of the line and eight or ten 
thousand Cossacks ; some thousand ill-armed militia from Moscow 
being incapable of affording much help. Napoleon gave his army 
one day to rest before the contest. The French soldiers recovered 
their careless mirth and confidence; the Russians showed gloomy 
exaltation and religious enthusiasm. At night their priests carried 
from bivouac to bivouae, by torchlight, an antique image of the Vir- 
gin Mary and Infant Jesus, which they declared to have been mirac- 
ulously rescued by angels from the ruins of Smolensk. 

September 7, the sun rose blood-red, among the clouds. Napo- 
leon exclaimed to his generals: “Behold the sun of Austerlitz !” 
At half past five in the morning, a cannon-shot gave the signal, 
and one hundred and eighty pieces of artillery opened fire on the 
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Russian works. ‘To the left of the Kolocza, Prince Eugene drove 
the Russians from Borodino, whose capture confirmed Kutusoff in 
his improbable idea that the French meant to attack his centre, 
and he accordingly persisted in keeping his main body on the right 
of Borodino, thus greatly favoring the French attack on the Rus- 
sian left. Davout assailed the three arrow-shaped outworks, and 
carried the one lying to his right, Ney taking the left-hand one. 
Bagration, commanding the Russian left wing, made a desperate 
effort, recovered the latter, then lost it, and after a terrible struggle, 
all three, with the plain which they defended, were in the hands of 
the French. Meantime Eugene, having succeeded in his feigned 
attack on Borodino, marched towards his true goal, and carried by 
storm the great redoubt between the Kolocza and the three earth- 
works. Prodigious results were thus obtained by ten o’clock in the 
morning. Murat and Ney, who led the right wing after Davout was 
disabled in battle, sent to Napoleon for the imperial guard and as 
many fresh troops as possible, feeling sure of winning the day 
within an hour, and crushing the mass of the Russian army between 
the Kolocza and Moskva. Napoleon was at Schwardino, some dis- 
tance in the rear, to direct the general action. From there, he could 
not see what was very clear to Ney and Murat, and accordingly only 
sent them one division. Kutusoff, on the contrary, despatched con- 
siderable forces to recover the positions that he had lost. Murat and 
Ney, insufficiently reinforced, could not push their advantage, and, 
Eugene not sending in his troops in time, the great redoubt was 
recaptured by the foe. The Russians, however, did not recover the 
earthworks; but a frightful struggle was waged around them and 
the village of Séménowsky, lying farther up the plain. Most of the 
generals on both sides fell, one after the other, the famous cavalry- 
general Montbrun and the intrepid Russian Bagration among them, 
Murat and Ney seemed invulnerable, and they took the offensive 
anew on hearing that Poniatowski’s Poles had debouched from the 
woods at the left of the Russians, and again demanded Napoleon’s 
euard. He yielded this time, but just as he was setting out, a great 
uproar arose on his left, on the other side of the Kolocza, around 
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Borodino. A body of Russian cavalry, regulars and Cossacks, had 
crossed the river and fallen upon the French baggage and the few 
troops guarding it to the left of the river. They were repulsed, but 
Napoleon paused to judge of the importance of the matter; much 
time was lost, and Kutusoff sent fresh forces to arrest the eee 
march of Murat and Ney, 

The flank movement planned by those generals was no longer 
possible. Napoleon concluded that the great redoubt was now the 
decisive point. In default of the guard, he at least sent his reserve 
artillery, and two hundred cannon thundered on the Russian cen- 
tre; then Murat launched the French cavalry, who crushed the 
Peeks entered the great redoubt, which was open at the gorge, 
took it from the rear, and put to the sword the troops defending it. 
The cavalry of the Russian imperial guard rushed against them, 
drove them back for an instant, but were in turn repulsed and 
forced to the rear of the Russian infantry lines. Prince Eugene 
stationed his infantry on the hill of the great redoubt, while Murat 
and Ney advanced beyond Séménowsky on the enemy’s left flank. 
“The whole army,” says Thiers, “thus formed a broken line, wrap-" 
ping in an angle of fire the Russian army, which was fearfully 
decimated. The latter fell slowly back under a terrible shower of 
bullets.” Supported by a forest, the men stood motionless and 
with serried ranks under the fire of a field of artillery. By a final 
effort this mass might be broken and driven to the Moskva; but 
for that it was necessary to charge boldly with the guard,— eighteen 
thousand picked men, who were the last resource, Napoleon was 
unwilling to do this, and preferred to destroy the hostile army, as 
ramparts are demolished, by force of bullets. Several hours of day- 
light yet remained; Napoleon fired on the Russians until night, 
with nearly four hundred cannon, and thousands of men were shot 
without falling back a step. 

An impression of horror remained in every heart at the close of 
day. The night that followed was not the triumphal night of Aus- 
terlitz or Jéna. The battle-field, next day, was an awful spectacle, 
We cannot mention the number of dead and wounded without a 
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shudder; ninety thousand men, some lifeless, others writhing 
in convulsions of pain, strewed the ground as far as eye could see. 
This was the greatest carnage known in modern times. Nearly two 
thirds of the victims were Russians; the Russian artillery was un- 
able to keep pace with the French during the latter half of the day. 
The loss was less unequal on the two staffs; both were almost 
exterminated. Napoleon himself, so careless of human life, seemed 
alarmed, and, contrary to his custom, lessened the number of the 
enemy’s dead in his despatches. Kutusoff withdrew next morning 
with his mutilated but not disordered ranks. His rear-guard was 
still trying to defend itself against the French vanguard on the 
Moscow road, at Mozhaisk and at Krimskoie (September 9-10). 
On the 13th, the French army came in sight of Moscow. 

Kutusoff had promised the governor of Moscow, Kostopchin, to 
defend that capital to the death ; but a second battle before Moscow, 
with fifty thousand men against one hundred thousand French, was 
madness. To fight within the walls and call the citizens to arms, 
was to burn the great city, built of wood save for the palaces and 
churches, but to do great damage to the French, while preserving a 
possibility of escape with the greater part of the remnant of the 
army. The Russians were reluctant to repeat at Moscow the story 
of Smolensk, and to destroy what they well knew that the French 
would spare. After a stormy council of war, Kutusoff decided to 
retreat to the south of Moscow, place himself on the French flank, 
and keep open communication with the fertile provinces of the 
South. This was the best plan from a military point of view, but 
the idea of seeing the “sacred city” in foreign power enraged the 
fanatical patriotism of the old-school Russians, and aroused a desper- 
ate and terrible resolve in their strange and gloomy minds. Gov- 
ernor Kostopchin had always been unfriendly to France and the 
Revolution ; still, liking the English no better, and thinking their 
interests even more opposed to those of Russia, he had, in the time 
of the Consulate, presented to Czar Paul a bold plan of alliance 
with France against England, and dividing the Turkish Empire be- 
tween Russia, France, and Austria. France’s share was to be Egypt 
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and Maritime Greece. But the invasion of his country excited 
him to fury, and he preferred to see his beloved city in ruins, rather 
than delivered to the victor. Some words afterwards dropped by 
Alexander seem to prove that Kostopchin had thought of this plan 
in advance, and had received the czar’s approval. Kostopchin 
ordered all the inhabitants of Moscow to leave the city with the 
troops. He collected a quantity of inflammable material, freed all 
who were in the prisons, and commissioned them to set fire to the 
town, as soon as the citizens and soldiers were gone. He then set 
out from Moscow, on the morning of September 14, in the rear of 
the army, leaving his palace and all his wealth, and carrying noth- 
ing away, to use his own words, but the clothes that he wore. 

The whole day of September 14 was one long scene of desolation. 
Partly from the habit of obedience, and partly through fear of an 
unknown conqueror, the immense majority of a population of three 
hundred thousand souls forsook their homes in tears, carrying with 
them, as best they could, their most precious things. There still 
remained fifty thousand souls, including foreigners and the educated 
classes, who had no faith in the reports of French ferocity, but on 
the contrary hailed the foreigners as saviors, when they found that 
the prisoners released by Kostopchin were plundering in concert 
with the remaining populace. The day so painful for the Russians 
was a day of joy and illusion to the French troops,— the grand 
army's last delight! When they saw from a hill-top the great 
city, with its gilded domes and Oriental spires, its roofs glitter- 
ing with tiles of every hue, and the Kremlin, the citadel of the 
ezars, along shout of enthusiasm went up from the ranks. Even 
the generals forgot the horrors of the Moskva and their gloomy 
presentiments, and Napoleon felt himself justified. He waited for 
the magistrates to bring him the keys of the city, as at Vienna and 
Berlin. No one appeared, and on their entry the troops found the 
streets deserted, save for a few French, who hastened to implore their 
protection against the bandits. Instead of the fugitive population, 
they found fifteen thousand wounded Russians, recommended by their 
general to the mercy of the French. Napoleon did not enter until 
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the next day ; silence and solitude surrounded the army ; the tem- 
porary rejoicing gave way to a feeling of sorrow and surprise. Napo- 
leon took up his quarters in the Kremlin, the palace of the czars, 
and his generals installed themselves in the homes of great Russian 
lords. Crowds of servants awaited them amid dazzling and refined 
luxury, for the fugitive masters thought this the best way to secure 
their beautiful homes. In humbler dwellings, provisions of every 
kind were found, and the army, while regretting the departure of 
the inhabitants, were very comfortable in the deserted city, and 
rejoiced to enter for once a Russian town not burned by its masters, 
and that too the capital of old Russia. They seemed to catch a 
glimpse of peace behind victory. Their joy was fleeting, for, Sep- 
tember 15, the very day of Napoleon’s entry, fire burst out in the 
chief bazaar of what is called the Chinese quarter, just below the 
Kremlin, and the centre of Russian commerce with the Orient. 
Immense wealth vanished in the flames. During the night a vio- 
lent east-wind arose, carrying the fire into the western quarters 
of the city, which contained the finest and richest streets in Mos- 
cow, the long lines of wooden buildings kindling with fearful speed. 
The conflagration was at first attributed to accident, but fusees were 
soon seen flying through the air. Men were arrested carrying in- 
flammable matter, and their terrible secret was drawn from them. 
The French flew to the pumps; Kostopchin had destroyed them. 
The wind seemed to join in the conspiracy, and veered from east to 
northeast, then to southeast, thus spreading the fire in every quar- 
ter. The Kremlin was threatened in turn ; fiery flakes fell into its 
court, filled with French powder-chests, and upon the arsenal, con- 
taining hundreds of pounds of powder. Napoleon was forced to 
leave Moscow, taking with him the majority of the army and the 
remainder of the population. The fire lasted three whole days, 
September 16, 17, 18, never stopping until it had devoured four 
fifths of the town. Rain succeeded wind; the Kremlin was saved, 
and Napoleon returned, September 19. His guard had boldly re- 
mained and saved the building. On traversing the smoking ruins, 
a lamentable fact was discovered, which doubled the horror of the 
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event ; the fifteen thousand wounded Russians had perished in the 
flames! Pillage followed fire; the troops disputed with the scanty 
population the food, clothes, and rich furniture found intact, and a 
part of the fugitives, who had witnessed the burning of the city 
from afar, returned to seek shelter in the ruins of their former 
home, and to beg a crust of bread from the French soldiers. 

Napoleon fell from the height of his proud illusion to the terrible 
reality. He had carried out his military programme; he had won 
the great battle ; he had entered Moscow. And now he held noth- 
ing but the ghost of a dead capital. He made a truce with his 
gloomy reflections to prevent the immediate results of disaster, 
arrested pillage, and tried to store the considerable resources which 
might be extracted from the ruins. He sent out men to learn the 
position of the hostile army to the south of Moscow, and made 
indirect overtures of peace to the czar. All around him wished 
to return at once to Poland, but he repelled such a retreat, and 
entered into negotiations with Kutusoff, whose only object was to 
gain time, and who, besides, had no authority. Kutusoff simply 
sent an aide-de-camp to St. Petersburg, and Napoleon awaited the 
answer at Moscow, hoping that, as usual, cold weather would not set 
in earlier than mid-November. He called up all the troops left in 
the rear since Wilna, sent the wounded to that city, and began 
defensive works about the Kremlin, for the chance of a winter in 
Moscow. He feigned confidence, and reopened such theatres as 
were not burned, with French companies. 

Alexander was in no wise disposed to treat. It was too late. 
He had signed his compact with England, July 18, and had an 
interview with Bernadotte at Abo,in Finland, August 28. Berna- 
dotte abandoned his demand of immediate aid in the conquest of 
Norway, and agreed to make a descent on the French rear through 
Denmark, thus leaving the Russian troops in Finland free to attack 
Napoleon. Bernadotte’s advice to the czar may be summed up in 
a single word: Perseverance. Besides the division from Finland, 
Alexander would soon be able to use the army of the Danube, for 
peace had been signed between Russia and Turkey. Turkey might 
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well have sold peace to a foe who needed it so much; she bought it, 
on the contrary, by ceding Bessarabia, that is to say, by giving Russia 
access to the mouths of the Danube. This was a sign of her utter 
decay. The Swedish alliance and Turkish peace thus protected 
Russia on either hand, and these favorable circumstances were 
hardly adapted to make Alexander yield. Still the great loss of life 
and property, and the cruel ravages of war, had caused a peace 
party to spring up at St. Petersburg, and even in the imperial 
family ; but this party was in the minority: the English embassy 
and the German emigrants, headed by Baron Stein, who urged 
Alexander on, were supported by the national passion, and Alexan- 
der, fired by the grandeur of the situation, forgot his wonted fickle- 
ness. “ Either Napoleon or I,” said he, “ must disappear from this 
world’s stage!” He intrusted the Cronstadt fleet to the English, 
who carried it off, lest it should meet with the fate of the Dutch 
fleet at Helder, when the French cavalry came over the frozen sea 
to capture it. He ordered the general who commanded in the Turk- 
ish war, Tchitchakoff, to bring his troops from the Danube to the 
Dnieper and join Wittgenstein on the Upper Berezina, in order to 
hem Napoleon in between themselves and Kutusoff. He delayed 
his answer to Napoleon’s advances, in order to keep him at Moscow 
as long as possible. 

The weather was fine, and tempted the French to resume their 
march, Thanks to reinforcements, they now had one hundred thou- 
sand men in good fighting trim, and six hundred cannon; but the 
horses were in a miserable condition. Napoleon’s indecision was 
caused less by hope of peace than by pride and an idea that retreat 
would be bad policy; he felt that if he again lost the ascendant, 
all was lost. He hesitated whether or not to spend the winter in 
Moscow, as General Daru boldly counselled, thinking that there 
the army could be fed; but there were great objections to the plan, 
and after ripe reflection, he abandoned it. He conceived the idea 
of leaving a garrison in the Kremlin, and wintering to the south of 
Moscow, at Kalouga, on the Oka River, a warmer and more fertile 
region, part of the famous “ Black land” of Russia, where deep soil 
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replaces the sands of the North. This was the only reasonable 
course, and Davout and Ney approved it strongly at the council of 
war held by the Emperor, whose condition was protected by winter- 
ing in the heart of Russia; but he was so loath to begin a back- 
ward march that he lost several days in delay. There had been a 
partial truce ever since the opening of parleys with Kutusoff, and the 
latter, reinforced and finding himself at the head of eighty thousand 
reculars and twenty thousand Cossacks, on the 18th of October, 
was urged by his officers to break this armistice and attack Murat, 
encamped some leagues to the south of Moscow. Murat, taken by 
surprise, repaired his error by his valor, and Kutusoff, thinking he 
had Napoleon to deal with, retired. This old general, with whom 
we shall have to do throughout this fatal campaign, without being 
a great commander, was wily, patient, and thoughtful; he was well 
assured that his predecessor Barclay was right, and that the only 
way to conquer Napoleon was to refuse the battles that he sought. 
The mass of the French army left Moscow, October 19, leaving 
Marshal Mortier and ten thousand men to guard the Kremlin, Na- 
poleon’s plan being to keep Moscow, while he posted himself at 
Kalouga, after beating or driving before him Kutusoff; but when 
he found what a strong position the enemy held at Tarontino, on 
the little river Nara, he saw that he must sacrifice several thousand 
lives, and hamper himself with a quantity of wounded men, if he 
would dislodge the foe; he therefore made another plan, namely, 
to turn the enemy, instead of attacking him, and to gain Kalouga 
in his rear, without a battle. This outwitted Kutusoff’s defensive 
scheme, but required the final abandonment of Moscow, and Na- 
poleon therefore sent word to Mortier to leave that town and blow 
up the ramparts of the Kremlin behind him. 

Napoleon’s new project was excellent in itself; but it required 
the speed of his Italian and Austrian troops, and could hardly be 
carried out with the vast baggage-train of the present army, the 
countless vehicles loaded with the spoils of Moscow, and all the 
foreign colony and the French and European families following in 
the wake of the soldiers, afraid to await the Russian return amid 
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the ruins of Moscow. Kutusoff was warned betimes that the 
French had turned aside from the Tarontino road, and were bear- 
ing to the right; he marched rapidly on Maloi-Jaroslautz, where 
the two roads leading to Kalouga meet, and there the French and 
Russian vanguards met. After a most fierce ‘and murderous fight, 
in the course of which Maloi-Jaroslautz was lost and won six 
times, Prince Eugene’s men remained masters of the burning town, 
obstructed by ten thousand dead and dying. (October 21) Kutu- 
soff withdrew a league to the rear, putting a ravine and a small 
stream between him and the foe. Kalouga could not be reached 
without a fresh contest, and Napoleon convened a council of war. 
All his generals agreed that the struggle ought not to be renewed, 
on account of the number of wounded men, of whom they could 
not dispose after so dearly bought a victory. Davout advised, as 
Kalouga must be given up, that they should take a middle course 


between Kalouga and Moscow. The latter road was laid completely ° 


waste, while the one he suggested was intact and the country which 
it traversed full of resources. This was the only sensible thing to 
be done, but the other generals persisted in returning to the familiar 
road, than which nothing worse could be devised. Better have sac- 
vificed countless lives and won Kalouga. Napoleon, who had so long 
imposed the most unreasonable caprices on others, had no longer the 
moral power to make them hear reason ; he: had lost the despotism 
of success and yielded to numbers. They turned back to the Smo- 
lensk road leading to Moscow, at Mozhaisk. A week had been lost 
in false movements since they left Moscow. The rear-guard was 
given to Davout, and, the cavalry being worn out, he was forced to 
make his infantry do duty alone. Many carriages were abandoned 
and powder-chests blown up for lack of horses to drag them, and, 
what was far worse, the wounded soldiers were left behind when 
they could no longer be taken on the gun-carriages. Napoleon paid 
no heed to details now; he marched at the head of the army with 
his guard, never turning to see what was going on behind him. 
With brutal violence he burned the villages through which he 
passed, regardless that he thus deprived the rear-guard of the food 
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which they might have found there, the road not being laid waste 
up to Mozhaisk. The army crossed the Moskva and passed through 
Borodino. In that region, deserted by its inhabitants, the dead of 
the frightful battle were given over to wolves and crows, and the 
field was a vast charnel-house. 

Cold weather set in; the nights proved severe to the shelterless 
troops. Kutusoff marched on the left flank by the road which 
Davout advised, so that his army was well fed and did not suffer 
like the French; then he drew near, harassing but not really 
attacking them. Discouragement ran riot, and many soldiers left 
the ranks, refusing to fight when they found that the wounded were 
deserted. November 1, the enemy assailed the rear-guard at a diffi- 
cult pass and was repulsed. Two days later, the enemy reached Vi- 
azma in advance of the French. Davout, Eugene, and Ney cut their 
way through by bloody efforts. Davout’s division had already lost, 
as it covered the retreat of the army, more than half the number 
it had on leaving Moscow. That famous first corps of the grand 
army, the best drilled and strongest of all, from the seventy-two 
thousand men who crossed the Niemen, was reduced to fifteen thou- 
sand on the 3d of November, and the battle at Viazma thinned the 
ranks yet more. Napoleon replaced it in the rear by Ney’s division, 
but, instead of doing justice to Davout’s fine soldiers and their leader, 
he threw the blame of all the evils that had happened, on that picked 
corps and the wise, watchful, and resolute captain who had hitherto 
borne the brunt of retreat. This was even worse, if possible, than 
Masséna’s disgrace, and henceforth Napoleon seemed to close his 
eyes to everything. He was no longer the general of the army of 
Italy and Austerlitz. 

The cold increased. Heavy snow-storms came on (November 9), 
—dry snow with a heavy frost and tempests of icy wind. By an 
unheard-of oversight, the troops had left their warmest clothing in 
the storehouses at Dantzic, and but few of the men had kept the 
furs found at Moscow. Their provisions were gone; they lived on 
the horses that died and a little flour soaked in water. They had 
no tents, nor shelter for the nights, which constantly grew more 
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pinching. The selfishness of great misfortune increased hourly ; 
the blind instinct of self-preservation quenched the spark of mili- 
tary duty in wretches stupefied by hunger and cold, and when they 
passed Dorogoboozh, there were barely fifty thousand men left in the 
service. News from both wings was bad. Tchitchakoff, returning 
from the Danube, and leaving a Russian corps behind to hold in 
check the Austrian and Saxon allies of the French, reached the 
Berezina. On the other hand, Gouvion Saint-Cyr, after bravely re- 
pulsing a first attack of Wittgenstein reinforced by troops from Fin- 
land, was forced, by inferiority of numbers, to evacuate Polotsk and 
the line of the Dwina, to fall back beyond the Oula. At Dorogo- 
boozh Napoleon received strange and startling news from France. 
The Empire had been overthrown in a few hours at Paris, by the 
audacity of a single man, General Malet, a meritorious officer, sus- 
pected and dismissed the service in 1807 for his republican senti- 
ments. Since then he had nourished a hope of destroying the 
imperial sway by a sudden blow. In 1808 he became the leader 
of a secret society, whose members called themselves Philadelphians 
(brotherly lovers). He and his club were drawn into a conspiracy 
hatched by two ex-conventionalists and a few old republicans, the 
most active of whom was Demaillot. The plan was to seize the mili- 
tary school and the barracks, where they had agents, to rouse Paris to 
revolt, the citizens being much displeased with Spanish affairs, and 
profit by Napoleon’s absence to make the Senate prescribe the abo- 
lition of the Empire and proclaim a temporary republican govern- 
ment under Malet, Moreau, La Fayette, Admiral Truguet, Languinais, 
ete. The scheme, though rash, was not demagogic. 

The plot was discovered. Demaillot, the two conventionalists, 
two generals, and several others were arrested, but Malet escaped. 
Hearing of his wife’s arrest, he gave himself up to save her, destroy- 
ing all written proofs. The government kept the matter dark, held 
no trial, imprisoned the conspirators, and, little guessing the impor- 
tance of Malet’s part in the plot, finally consented to transfer him to 
an insane asylum, where he was watched but ill, There he renewed 
his scheme, but under other and stranger conditions. To guard 
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against treachery, he kept his secret to himself, and while preparing 
instruments around him, really conspired alone. His hopes were 
founded on the very nature of the imperial government, whose insti- 
tutions he saw were but a vain show, everything depending on one 
man. Let a bullet remove that man, and the whole edifice would 
crumble. Even a false report of Napoleon’s death might produce 
the same effect as if it were true, and permit, thought Malet, the res- 
toration of the Republic even more suddenly than it fell. When he 
learned that Napoleon was at Moscow, he thought that the moment 
had come. He procured uniforms and arms, escaped from the hospi- 
tal on the evening of October 22, repaired to the Popincourt barracks, 
occupied by a cohort of mobilized national guards, and announced 
to the officer in command that Napoleon was dead, and that the 
Senate had restored the Republic. The commandant obeyed a forged 
order from the Senate, stating that General Malet was chief of the 
public forces. Thence Malet proceeded to the prison of La Force, 
where two distinguished soldiers, Generals Lahorie and Guidal, were 
imprisoned for political reasons. He set them free, and showed 
them a forged order from the Senate establishing a provisional gov- 
ernment headed by Moreau and Carnot. He sent Guidal to arrest 
the minister of war, and Lahorie to arrest the minister of police and 
transfer him to the conciergerie, while he, Malet, went to the staff 
office to seize General Hulin, commander of the forces. He de- 
spatched an order to the Prefect of the Seine, in the name of the 
Senate, to prepare the Hotel de Ville for occupation by the provis- 
ional government, and another to the colonel of a garrison regiment 
directing him to close the barriers. 

The arrest of the minister of police succeeded. Savary, Duke of 
Rovigo, was taken to the conciergerie. The colonel ordered to close 
the barriers obeyed, and the Prefect of the Seine, Frochot, stunned 
by the news of the Emperor’s death, began to arrange the rooms of 
the Hotel de Ville. All went well so far. Meantime, Malet went 
to General Hulin with a detachment of guards. That general, an 
old French guard and one of the “conquerors of the Bastille,” re- 
sisted the pretended orders of the Senate. Malet shot him down, 
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and turned his steps towards the chief of staff, to whom he had 
written, and whom he took for a republican. That officer, aided 
by another, seized him, called in soldiers, and cried from the win- 
dow to the guards that they were deceived, and that the Emperor 
was not dead. The national guards hesitated ; the soldiers cried, 
“Long live the Emperor!” Malet was arrested, and at noon all 
was over, the minister of police set free, and the public authorities 
restored to office. Paris learned of the overthrow and restoration 
of the Empire at one and the same time. The public feeling was 
a mixture of stupor and scorn against the authorities, who had so 
easily yielded to surprise, and who revenged themselves cruelly. 
Savary, the minister of police, was not to blame; though capable of 
anything in Napoleon’s cause, he was not absolutely base ; he desired 
to strike only the man who formed the plot and risked his life in 
it; but General Clarke, Duke de Feltre,—the minister of war, a 
false, selfish, and unfeeling man, — was Savary’s enemy, and tried to 
multiply accomplices to render the police responsible for the non- 
discovery of such a conspiracy. Thanks to him, twelve unfortunate 
men were shot for no other crime than credulity. 

When Napoleon heard of this singular event, he must have felt 
his error, if he ever fancied that he had founded anything real and 
substantial. He forsook his gloomy fancies to ward off his imme- 
diate perils, sending instructions, on the one hand, to Prince de 
Schwarzenberg and General Reynier, commanding the Austrian and 
Saxon troops in Poland, and, on the other hand, to Victor at Smo- 
lensk, and Oudinot, who replaced the wounded Saint-Cyr on the Oula ; 
he ordered them all to concentrate their forces towards the grand 


army’s line of retreat, to prevent Wittgenstein and Tchitchakoff from _ 


cutting it off. He directed them to send all their supplies of food, 
clothes, and horses from Wilna to Smolensk and the main points of 
the army’s retreat. He left Dorogoboozh, November 6, continuing 
his march to Smolensk, and sending Prince Eugene on his right 
towards Vitebsk. At every hill horses fell to rise no more ; there 
were not even nails to rough shoe them for the ice; such was the 
end of Napoleon’s immense preparations and forethought. He was 
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forced not only to abandon baggage and powder-chests, but even 
cannon. Numbers died of cold at every bivouac. Prince Eugene’s 
men suffered cruelly in fording, shoulder deep, the icy waters of the 
little river Vop (November 9). Nearly all their artillery sank in 
the passage or was left on the other side, and many fugitives from 
Moscow in their train were drowned or killed by the small cannon 
carried by Cossack bands. The march which Napoleon required of 
Eugene was unsuccessful, but the latter, hearing that Vitebsk was in 
the hands of the foe, was obliged to fall back on Smolensk. Napo- 
leon, meantime, proceeded towards the latter city, while Ney, with 
the rear-guard, tried to hold back the enemy, displaying the greatest 
endurance and bravery, rousing his wearied comrades by word and 
example. Never did man better deserve the name of hero. He 
was the last to enter Smolensk, where the remnant of the army was 
assembled. 

Bad news continued to rain thick and fast. Victor had left 
Smolensk to join-Oudinot, but their united forces were not strong 
enough to attack Wittgenstein and prevent his junction with Tchit- 
chakoff, and these two Russian generals were near enough to crush 
the grand army between themselves and Kutusoff. In this great 
danger Napoleon proved wanting. He distributed his remaining 
forces in four directions, thus scattering to the winds the thirty- 
six thousand soldiers, the remnant of the one hundred thousand 
who left Moscow. He quitted Smolensk, November 14, with the 
guard, ordering Eugene to set out next day, driving before him the 
disbanded and disarmed throng. Davout was to start on the third 
day, and Ney on the fourth. Such a combination presupposed that 
Kutusoff would not attempt a serious attack. Napoleon did not 
even put the Dnieper between him and the enemy, but continued 
his road by the left bank. Kutusoff, on the contrary, let Napoleon 
and the guard pass by, and then tried to cut off the main body. 
Eugene escaped and joined Napoleon, thanks to the devotion of a 
fragment of the Italian army, Broussier’s division, which sacrificed 
itself to save the rest of the column. Napoleon could not forsake 


them without dishonor, and he resolved to repair his fault by retra- 
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cing his steps, and bringing into play the guard, which he had hith- 
erto kept for a last resource. Although it had not seen battle, it 
was reduced from thirty-seven thousand men to ten or eleven thou- 
sand (November 17). Davout opened a passage with his wonted 
vigor, saved the heroic remnant of the Broussier division from the 
midst of its enemies, and rejoined Napoleon at Krasnoé. Davout 
was safe, but Ney was still remote, and the foe far outnumbered the 
French, for, being supplied from the interior, they had suffered less ; 
and while the French were reduced from one hundred thousand to 
thirty-six thousand, Kutusoff still retained fifty thousand out of 
eighty thousand, keeping all his artillery, while the French cannon 
strewed the road, forming, with the dead, hillocks, here and there 
beneath the snow. 

The Russians manceuvred to turn Krasnoé and eut off the French 
retreat to Orscha, the only bridge across the Dnieper held by the lat- 
ter, and Napoleon, judging it impossible to keep his post, resumed his 
march towards Orscha with the guard, directing Davout to hold his 
own as long as possible, in hopes of Ney’s arrival, but still to follow 
the guard, The few thousand foot soldiers left to Davout did won- 
ders against the countless infantry, cavalry, and artillery attacking 
them. Nothing announced Ney’s approach, and at nightfall Davout 
was compelled in turn to take up the road to Orscha, turning back 
at every step to repulse the Russian squadrons. Ney came in sight 
of Krasnoi next day, and fell eagerly upon the Russians, only to be 
driven back by their fire. When he saw that they had fifty thou- 
sand men against his seven thousand, reduced by an hour’s battle to 
four thousand, he made his plan with equal skill and daring, and 
withdrew from the enemy’s range. The Russians sent an envoy to 
offer him an honorable surrender. He detained the envoy, delayed 
to answer, and, night coming on, marched silently towards the Dnie- 
per. Was the ice strong enough to bear an army corps? He nei- 
ther knew nor cared! The ice cracked and yawned, but the troops 
crossed with a few cannon, and proceeded towards Orscha by the right 
bank. A horde of Cossacks pursued them beyond the Dnieper, but 
were repulsed, and Ney found Prince Eugene coming to his aid just 
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outside Orscha (November 20). He had but twelve hundred sol- 
diers left ! 

Napoleon put the finishing touch to his injustice to Davout by 
accusing him of forsaking Ney, as if the responsibility did not 
belong to the general-in-chief, who scattered his divisions at a day’s 
march apart. Had Kutusoff advanced him at Orscha instead of at- 
tacking him at Krasnoé, all would have been lost. The French now 
had but twenty-four thousand effective troops, and about as many 
stragglers; many of the deserters had kept their arms, but only used 
them in their own defence. Napoleon tried to reorganize these rem- 
nants, burned most of his carriages and wagons, and to preserve a 
hundred guns drawn by horses, destroyed, against the wish of Gen- 
eral Eblé of the engineers, all the materials for bridge building. 
Danger grew apace. Tchitchakoff reached the Upper Berezina. 
Oudinot and Victor were unable to drive Wittgenstein from the 
shores of the Oula, and Wittgenstein and Tchitchakoff joined forces, 
The hostile army proceeded by three roads to hem in the remnant 
of the grand army, and the Berezina must be crossed at any cost to 
escape them. Napoleon ordered Victor and Oudinot to come to his 
aid. A cold thaw set in, worse than frost, and the men dragged 
their weary limbs through mud and melted snow. Just then a ter- 
rible piece of news arrived: Borisoff, the French bridge across the 
Dnieper, was in the hands of the foe. Tchitchakoff was in the van, 
Wittgenstein on the French flank, Kutusoff in their rear. Napoleon 
cried in anguish, “ Pultowa! Pultowa!” The fate of Charles XII. 
lay before him. Excess of danger revived his genius, and he rap- 
idly calculated his last chances. Oudinot came to the rescue, and 
he hurled him on Borisoff. Oudinot recovered the city by a bold 
and sudden stroke, but the Russians fled, burning the bridge behind 
them, and the French success was of no avail. They could not 
restore the Borisoff bridge in presence of Tchitchakoff, who massed 
his forces before that town. Napoleon resolved to deceive Tchitcha- 
koff by false demonstrations at Borisoff, and ordered General Eblé 
to throw two wooden bridges across at Studianka, three leagues 
below. He then regretted his lack of foresight in destroying all his 
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bridge material, which would have saved much time and labor, two 
days being consumed instead of two hours, when every minute was 
precious. Four hundred engineers were left of the regiment of 
two thousand. Eblé told them that the safety of the army was in 
their hands, and they swore to do their duty to the end. They 
worked twenty-four hours in icy water, without brandy to warm 
them, their only food being a little unsalted broth. A detachment 
of cavalry forded the river to occupy the other bank, and the day 
after (November 26) Oudinot’s corps passed over that of the two 
bridges meant for the foot and horse. The enemy, deceived by Na- 
poleon, were not in force on the other side, and the guard crossed in 
turn; but the second bridge, meant for the carts and wagons, broke 
twice beneath the weight, and the engineers, dying of hunger and 
cold, were forced to spend a second night in work. 

The third day, the 27th, Napoleon crossed, followed by Eugene 
and Davout. Victor, who had joined the Emperor with Oudinot, 
remained on the left shore to cover the final passage. Tchitchakoff, 
at last undeceived, labored to combine a general attack with the 
two other Russian armies for the 28th. The foe could hardly rally 
seventy thousand men, while the French, with all their reinforce- 
ments, had not more than thirty thousand active soldiers, hampered 
by forty thousand stragglers. On the night of the 27th a small 
French corps, left at Borisoff to deceive the enemy, was crushed 
and destroyed, and next day the foe attacked on both sides the 
Berezina. The name of Napoleon and of the Grand Army still 
produced an effect, and the Russians hesitated to charge. Oudinot 
profited by their doubts, and drove their vanguard back to the 
right bank. Oudinot wounded, Ney took his place and pursued 
his advantage with rare vigor. Heroic despair burned in the 
breasts of his exhausted men, and twelve hundred cuirassiers, who 
joined the grand army with Oudinot, overwhelmed the Russian 
cavalry by a splendid charge. On the right shore the battle-field 
belonged to France against Tchitchakoff. On the left bank, Victor 
fought bravely against Wittgenstein and Kutusoff. But while he 
made head against the foe, fearful confusion reigned supreme behind 
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him at the approach to the bridges. The wounded, stragelers, and 
fugitives from Moscow had not made use of the bridges as soon 
as they might, for the wretched creatures, hungry, tired, finding a 
semblance of shelter, and food at Studianka, lay in thousands 
about great bonfires, and remained for hours without speaking or 
stirring, or even hearing the order to depart. Some few finally 
crossed ; many still remained, and when the Russian bullets, flying 
over the heads of Victor’s men, fell amid this throng, no words can 
describe the horror that ensued. The multitude rushed pell-mell 
to the bridges. The engineers drove all carriages from the bridge 
intended only for foot and horse, and the two columns of fugitives 
came in collision, crowded, crushed, and killed each other indiscrimi- 
nately. Many sprang into the water or were pushed in, others were 
drowned in trying to cross on the ice. Victor, seeing the awful 
spectacle from afar, made a desperate effort; with his infantry and 
remnant of cavalry, he charged furiously on the Russians and forced 
them to fall back, and to remove their batteries out of range of the 
bridges. They renewed the charge in triple numbers, and forced 
the French to fall back in turn. Night came on and suspended the 
contest. Victor took hasty advantage of the darkness to save his 
little band of heroes, five or six thousand in all, and what he could 
of the unarmed multitude, his bitterest regret being that he was 
obliged to leave three or four thousand wounded on the battle-field. 

The luckless stragglers, who killed each other during the day to 
gain a passage, now lay down before their fires and refused to cross 
that night, although General Eblé vainly warned them that the 
bridges were to be burned. This was the sixth night that this gen- 
erous old man had watched on the banks of the Berezina. To snatch 
from death as many victims as possible, after the troops had filed 
across, he deferred execution of his orders until nine in the morning. 
The Russians approached ; the bridge must be kindled. Seeing the 
Cossacks draw near, many of the belated wretches flung themselves 
into the stream or upon the blazing bridges, seven or eight thousand 
men, women, and children remaining in the enemy’s hands. The 
army had done its best to rescue them. Honor was saved amid 
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disaster, and more than honor! for the enemy was repulsed. It was 
a glorious sight to see this dying army muster strength for a last vic- 
tory. Even more noble than the matchless soldiers were the hum- 
ble workers, the engineers, who left the icy water, with death in 
their breasts, after saving — alas! for a few days only —the remnant 
of the army. Scarcely one of them survived, not even their old 
leader; his name alone is known to history, but it covers those of 
four hundred heroes and martyrs. Had the grand army had to 
contend with a great captain, it would not have won this last day 
of triumph; but Kutusoff, who patiently and prudently followed a 
plan marked out by the situation, had neither the daring nor the 
quickness to seize this occasion to put an end to the French. Na- 
ture did what the Russians left undone, and the army wasted 
hourly. The frost began again: the thermometer went down to 
twenty degrees Réaumur, and every night robbed the ranks of num- 
berless men, left frozen to the ground. Ney and Victor gave battle 
at Molodetzno, December 4. As their small supply of artillery 
could go no farther, Ney spent his whole quantity of ammunition, 
slew many Russians, drove back the rest, and insured the French 
. return to Wilna. He had but four or five thousand soldiers left, and 
Victor had four thousand. 

Napoleon, on reaching Smorgoni, a few leagues from Wilna, pro- 
posed a plan of returning to Paris to his minister of foreign affairs, 
Maret, Duke of Bassano, and to Intendant-General Daru, Both 
protested, declaring that his presence only kept the army from 
dissolution. He persisted, and resolved to travel incognito through 
Germany and Poland, and hasten to Paris to prevent ill effects from 
his disaster and to recruit a new army. He might, by concentrat- 
' ing the troops he had in Poland, have rallied a force equal to that 
which the Russian generals had in hand; for their men had suffered 
cruelly in the campaign. That was the duty of the chief of the 
grand army; but here, as always of late, the politician ruined the 
general, and his fatal policy led him to forsake those glorious and 
unfortunate wrecks, with whom honor bade him remain at any 
price. On the evening of December 5 he announced his plan to 
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his marshals, promising to return, within two months, with three 
hundred thousand men. He set out, leaving not Davout, but Murat 
in command. The army learned with stupefaction, next day, of 
the Emperor’s departure. Excess of suffering benumbed the soul as 
well as the body; among the men who so loved the author of all 
their ills, and had borne so much without a reproach, there was no 
outburst, but only one degree more of dejection. The latter days 
of the journey to Wilna were frightful. The thermometer went 
down to thirty degrees Réaumur, and the men fell by hundreds at 
every march. To complete the misfortune, Minister Maret saw fit 
to send twenty-five thousand fresh troops, assembled at Wilna, 
to meet the rest of the army to protect them from Russian pursuit. 
The cold becoming even more intense, eight or ten thousand of 
these young troops perished in a few days, and those who did not 
die were disabled. Even the wretched troops from Moscow pitied 
them. Thus was destroyed, by a fatal imprudence, the French 
reserve at Wilna, around which the army might have rallied. 

The entry to Wilna was a scene of wild confusion (December 9) : 
there was just such a crush and crowd at the outer gate of the city 
as at the bridges over the Berezina, every one wishing to enter first ; 
shops, restaurants, and inns were pillaged. Napoleon away, no one 
commanded or obeyed. In his haste to be gone, Napoleon had 
never thought to send an order to Schwarzenberg and Reynier to 
bring their Austrians and Saxons from Poland to the rescue at 
Wilna, and accordingly the feeble remnant of the army grew daily 
less. On the approach of Cossacks, Murat left with the main 
body, forsaking his stores, wounded and sick men and stragglers, 
and reached Kowno, December 11 and 12, there crossing the Nie- 
men. In a council of war held at Kowno, Murat complained bitterly 
of Napoleon, whose mad ambition, he declared, had hurled the 
French into the gulf of ruin. Davout, who had such cause to blame 
Napoleon, silenced the man whom the Emperor raised to royalty. 
Ney was charged with the task of stopping the foe at Kowno while 
the main body turned towards Konigsberg. The latter, with a 
handful of men, held out all day (December 13), but during the 
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night the remnant, threatened with being surrounded, scattered ; Ney 
being the last to leave with his officers. The Russian army did not 
cross the Niemen, and some few troops rallied at Kénigsberg. Five 
hundred of the old guard remained. Three hundred thousand men 
were dead, the vast majority having perished from hunger and 
cold; more than two thirds were French; one hundred thousand 
were captives ! 

Such was the end of the second grand army. The first, that of 
Austerlitz, died in Spain. The second, formed by the organizing 
genius of Davout, proved itself, in misfortune, worthy of the first 
in its days of dazzling triumph. 
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SAXON CAMPAIGN. — GERMANY IN 1813.— VICTORIES OF LUTZEN AND 
BAUTZEN. — DRESDEN VICTORY. — LEIPSIC DISASTER. 


December, 1812, to November, 1813. 


WAVE Napoleon buried the grand army and the fortunes 
of France in Russian snows, events passing in another part 
of the world proved the inconceivable folly with which he brought 
on his own ruin and that of his country. The long-expected rup- 
ture between England and America took place. In the course 
of 1812 England became involved in increasing difficulties. Her 
financial troubles were enormous, bank-notes depreciating from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. Although there was an annual loan 
of five hundred million pounds, the expenses exceeded the income 
by two hundred and fifty millions. Famine raged as in France, and 
the suspension of labor excited riots in the manufacturing districts. 
The citizens of London became fiercely hostile to the government 
and the war., In this critical situation the English government 
still kept up its naval tyranny, insisting on upholding the system 
of fictitious blockade, and impressing pretended English sailors 
from American ships, even in American waters. The Americans 
grew more and more enraged. Had Napoleon made a slight effort, 
they would have declared war with England in 1811; but he, on 
his side, obstinately laid annoying restrictions on American com- 
merce. This furnished arguments against the war to the aristo- 
cratic party, which, in the United States, favored England and long 
disputed the ground. The President finally took military measures 
early in 1812, and war was declared June 19, just as Napoleon 
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England, with her immense forces, felt sure of crushing the in- 
fant navy of America at the first blow, but the earliest news from 
the war awed London into silence. The English ships blocking the 
entry to American rivers were crushed, and carried off by vessels 
coming down those streams, and huge American frigates, superior 
in proportions, fast sailing, and firing capacity, to all the English 
frigates, cruised boldly about the mouth of the English Channel. 
These first triumphs roused unheard-of ardor in America. What 
a change would there have been in the destinies of the world had 
Napoleon marched on Lisbon and Madrid instead of Moscow! 
England’s defeat would have been absolutely certain. England, on 
the contrary, made new progress in Spain, that year, through Napo- 
leon’s errors. His Spanish armies, though weakened by the recall 
of some of the best officers and soldiers, were more than sufficient to 
conquer the Spanish and English. But, despite the nominal com- 
mand given to King Joseph and Marshal Jourdan, the armies were 
scattered and their generals at strife. There were five distinct 
armies. Marmont, at the head of the old army of Portugal, now 
quartered from Leon and Salamanca to Estremadura, was on the 
point of being attacked, and begged that the army of the North, 
occupying the region between Old Castile and the Pyrenees, might 
be added to his army. Napoleon refused; and Jourdan and J oseph 
ordered the army of the North and the army of Andalusia to succor 
Marmont. The leader of the former, Caffarelli, delayed ; Soult, the 
leader of the latter, positively declined to obey, pretending that 
Andalusia, and not Castile, was threatened. 

Wellington marched on Salamanca and captured it with fifty-five 
thousand men, more than forty thousand of whom were English. 
He might easily have been overwhelmed by uniting the French 
forces, but he reckoned on their dispersion. Marmont, unable to op- 
pose more than forty thousand men to him, forced him to fall back 
on Salamanca. A bold movement of the French brought the two 
armies close together, and a French general gave battle unauthor- 
ized. Marmont was severely wounded at the decisive moment ; 
this threw confusion into the ranks, and lost the French the field. 
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General Clausel, an officer of great merit, led the retreat, but the 
moral effect of this check was none the less bad (July 22, 1812). 
The French army withdrew beyond the Douro; Wellington did not 
follow, but went straight to Madrid. Joseph left that capital, drag- 
eing with him such Spaniards as rallied to his cause. The French 
forces were still superior to those of the enemy, when King Joseph 
recalled the army from Andalusia to the Tagus, as he should have 
done earlier. Wellington, reinforced by Spanish soldiers from Gal- 
licia, advanced from Madrid to Burgos and drove Clausel back to 
the Ebro, but was himself checked at Burgos by a small garrison 
of two thousand men, who for five weeks bravely defended the old 
castle of that town against fifty thousand foes. Clausel effected 
a junction with the army of the North, and the Andalusian army 
was strengthened by the little army of the Centre. Wellington, 
fearing to be crushed between them, retired from Burgos to Sala- 
manca, and ordered the troops left at Madrid to leave the city, to 
which Joseph returned, November 2. The whole body of French 
soldiers followed Wellington, eighty thousand strong, but he es- 
caped, owing to Soult’s ill-will and the weakness of Joseph and 
Jourdan, who dared not bend that officer to their will or act without 
him. Wellington regained his stronghold at Ciudad Rodrigo with 


slight loss; the last chance for victory on the Peninsula thus failed, 


and the close of the campaign witnessed the abandonment of Anda- 
lusia without compensation. 

It was not in Spain, but in Germany, that the fate of Europe was 
to be decided. Before detailing the course of events beyond the 
Rhine in 1813, which led to incalculable results in the history of 
our century, we must retrace our steps, in order clearly to explain 
the meaning and extent of these events. Prussia, in the eighteenth 
century, was a great military association rather than a nation in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Frederick the Great, who recruited his 
army from every land, studied only how to increase the power of 
the Prussian state. He cared very little for the Germanic Empire, 
and had no idea of a German nationality to impose common duties 
on Prussians and all peoples speaking the same tongue. He de- 
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spised the effete government and monarchy of France, but highly 
valued French intellect and the French language, choosing his inti- 
mates from French philosophers, and using French Protestant refu- 
gees to propagate manufactures in his states, and in part to rule 
over them. The German literature, which he scorned, was but a 
feeble copy of the French, just as the palaces of German princes 
were counterfeits of Versailles. In the latter end of the century 
the genius of Germany awoke and produced a generation of great 
authors and artists such as Kant, Fichte, and Beethoven; but 
although they broke loose from French imitation, they were still 
attached to the ideas sown broadcast by France: most of them 
enthusiastically embraced the cause of the Revolution, declaring it 
the cause of humanity. 

Public feeling in Germany did not instantly follow the select few 
in reactionary movement, or, rather, in the first years of our century 
there was no German:public feeling. The changes effected by Na- 
poleon’s intervention in the political and social constitution of Ger- 
many, the destruction of the old Germanic Empire, the suppression of 
a throng of petty princes and nobles, and especially of the ecclesi- 
astic dignitaries, and the introduction, at least partially, of French 
ideas of civil equality in Western Germany, while they uprooted 
old customs, astonished and disturbed, but did not incense, the peo- 
ple, who felt them rather a benefit than an evil. The future showed 
that the changes imposed by the master of France were in no wise 
profitable to her, but very advantageous to Germany. Nor was 
there then any ill feeling between the two nations; during the 
Republican wars and at the beginning of those of the Empire, the 
German countries occupied by French troops showed no dislike of 
them. As for Napoleon, he inspired the German masseg with ad- 
miration, for they are predisposed to respect power. The feeling of 
hostility to him and to France did not begin to make its way among 
the lower.classes until 1806, when the successive subjugation of 
Austria and Prussia, the violence of conquest, requisitions, war con- 
tributions, and sacrifices of men and money, imbittered and alien- 
ated the Germans, and, we may say, created a Germany, for there 
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had never been one. The Germanic Empire had so long been purely 
nominal, that Prussians, Saxons, Hessians, Wurtembergers, and 
Bavarians regarded each other as foreigners. Napoleon, by con- 
stantly remoulding the German domains at will, destroyed this 
sense of special nationality, and led the people to mingle in a gen- 
eral nationality with all who spoke their language. Their common 
oppression caused their union, and Napoleon created German patri- 
otism. The eminent men who strove to lift up Germany under- 
stood two things, — that the essential means to their end was to take 
hold of public education, and that Prussia, even in misfortune, was 
the only centre and starting-point possible for such a task. They 
agreed to found a university at Berlin, where the most famous pro- 
fessors in Germany should devote themselves to the service of their 
country, subordinating everything to a single object, the develop- 
ment of the national idea. This idea spread rapidly through all the 
regions on the right bank of the Rhine. Everything was brought 
into play to arouse patriotic feeling ; poetry, history, ancient legends, 
new music, the most beautiful that ever existed, and which even in 
the remote country stirred the soul and raised it above itself, as did 
the sublime war-songs of the French Revolution. There was some- 
thing grand in the principle, but it soon turned, in the infancy of 
the university, to strange results. As the French are disposed to 
rush forward to the future, the Germans are inclined to turn back 
to the past. To revive German patriotism, an appeal was made to 
the ancient glory and traditions of the Middle Ages, even of remote 
antiquity. Thence people came, through hatred for France, to curse 
the new ideas proceeding from her, and to strive to return to the 
Middle Ages and feudal times. 

It may be said that one of Napoleon’s greatest crimes was, that 
he forced the great philosophers of Germany — Fichte, and the rest — 
to become the foes of France. He trampled under foot both past 
and future ; both united against him and against France, his instru- 
ments and his victims. The friends of the French Revolution, and 
the men of the feudal and monarchical past which it conquered, 
joined hands until victory should be won; they mingled in the 
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countless secret societies throughout Germany; the most famous 
being called “the League of Virtue” (Tugendbund). Side by side 
with this incoherent and contradictory but powerful movement 
arose another, rational, mature, and proceeding towards a definite 
end,—the Prussian reform movement. 

The reform of civil and military institutions in Prussia was begun 
with extreme vigor and decision, directly after the peace which 
seemed to set the seal on the final downfall of the monarchy of 
Frederick the Great. A group of politicians, very few of whom 
were Prussians by birth, but who were devoted to Prussia, took pos- 
session of the weak and fickle Frederick William III., and inspired 
him with their sentiments, if not their energy. Their preference 
was for aristocratic monarchy. But they had the sense to see that 
the movement of reaction towards the Middle Ages was neither 
serious nor deep-seated, and that it was not by that the masses 
could be roused; that the only way to contend with imperial 
France was to borrow from the French Revolution all that was 
compatible with the maintenance of royalty, i. e. civil equality and 
local liberty. 

We have already mentioned the man who took the first step in 
this great reform, analogous to that which Turgot desired to achieve 
in France in order to prevent the Revolution. This was the Baron 
de Stein, made prime minister in September, 1807. His first meas- 
ure was a law, October 9, declaring equal rights in the king’s name; 
that in future there should be no let or hindrance to the transmis- 
sion and sale of property. Bondage was abolished; the peasant 
ceased to be attached to the glebe, he was master of himself and his 
actions ; tradesmen could acquire the estates of nobles, and nobles 
carry on commerce and manufactures without loss of caste. A 
law of August 3, 1808, decreed that all citizens were obliged to do 
military service, and that.all, without distinction of rank, were quali- 
fied for any office. Flogging and all degrading punishments were 
abolished in the army. The article relative to compulsory service 
has since been carried out, and proved to be the strength of Prussia ; 
but the rest has but incompletely passed from theory to practice; 
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most military offices still belong to the nobility, and privates are still 
flogged. A law of November, 1808, deprived nobles of the right 
of electing the magistrates of towns and villages in their domains, 
and transferred that privilege to the inhabitants. Free election 
was also granted for the municipalities depending on the crown. 
The government simply reserved the right of choice between three 
candidates in large cities. The assessment of taxes and the local 
police arrangements were also assigned to communes, and Prussia 
thus attained at a single blow the highest degree of municipal 
liberty, save in regard to the electorate, which was very far from 
universal suffrage. 

Stein’s first orders were represented to Napoleon as a copy of the 
Civil Code, and an approximation of Prussia to France ; an imprudent 
act of Stein, however, betrayed his real idea to the Emperor, who 
insisted on his dismissal from the ministry. He left; but his work 
went on. He desired to associate the Protestant religion, liberty, 
and monarchy, and his successors were inspired with his spirit. 
The minister of war, Scharnhorst, reorganized the army in such a 
way that he could dispose of one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
although the standing army only numbered forty-two thousand. 
The young men of every commune were formed into companies and 
drilled in manceuvres and musket-firing. Ex-Minister Hardenberg, 
recalled to the head of the government in 1810 with Napoleon’s 
consent, concealed his plans better than Stein, but pursued the 
same object. October 27, 1810, all taxes or payments due the 
nobility by their former subjects were abolished. November 2, free 
labor was proclaimed, and all trade companies, corporations, and 
wardenships were suppressed. Other orders subjected the nobility 
and clergy to the same tax as the rest of the people, and reconstructed 
on arational plan the administration, magistracy, and tax system. 
A law of September 11 ordered the division of seigneurial estates 
between the lords and peasants, the hereditary peasant possessor to 
have two thirds of the estate he cultivated, and the peasant farmer 
for life to have one half. This was the boldest law ever made by 
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The general tendency of Prussian laws of this period was to 
diminish the distance and lessen the distinction between the 
various classes of citizens in such a way as to achieve national 
unity around royalty. The nobility resisted but feebly, reserving 
their opposition for a later date; the current was too strong, and 
the necessity too evident. The abolition of so many privileges and 
abuses, the accession to property of so many thousand peasants, as in 
France, aroused an immense progress in agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures. Prussia, maimed and reduced to half her size by the 
treaty of 1807, was really stronger and better fitted for action early 
in 1813 than she was in her apparent power in 1806. The various 
German races to which belonged the leaders of Prussian legislative 
reform, and of the intellectual and moral movement of the Berlin 
University, kept a watchful eye upon them, awaiting a signal; yet 
it is certain that if Napoleon had triumphed in his Russian cam- 
paign, the signal would not have been given, and all hope of shak- 
ing off the yoke would have been postponed. This hope was raised 
to the highest pitch by the misfortunes of the grand army, and 
upon its sudden reverse of fortune an outbreak was imminent in 
Germany. Napcleon prepared to make extraordinary efforts to pre- 
vent or repress it. Such is the history of the great and fateful 
year 1813. 

After leaving the remnant of the grand army, Napoleon travelled 
incognito through Poland and Germany, reaching the Tuileries, 
December 18, 1812. He was preceded at Paris by the twenty- 
ninth bulletin from the grand army, which has preserved a sad 
renown. In it Napoleon for the first time confessed the sufferings 
of the retreat from Russia, and closed the mournful tale with these 
words: “The Emperor was never better!” December 20, he re- 
ceived the great state bodies; and the president of the Senate, the 
learned naturalist, Lacépéde, in the presence of such calamity, 
merely repeated the vulgar flatteries of prosperous days, and de- 
clared that the Senate, formed to preserve the Napoleonic dynasty, 
was resolved to die for it. The orator of the State Council outdid 
him in baseness, feigning to discover in the recent misfortunes 
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“something that transported him with admiration and delight; 
namely, the rare development of the august nature of the Emperor, 
who never appeared greater than amidst these fleeting trials.” Na- 
poleon replied to these protestations of love for his dynasty by 
extolling the benefits of hereditary monarchy, and concluded by 
attributing the misfortunes of France to an excess of ideology and 
metaphysics. The scene would have been utterly absurd, had the 
situation been less tragic. 

The aspect of Paris and of France was in sinister contrast with 
the official display at the Tuileries. Universal consternation pre- 
vailed. Napoleon, who neither felt nor understood this universal 
feeling, fancied that he should rouse depressed spirits by giving fes- 
tivals at the Tuileries. 

Insensible to the infinite evils of which he was the author, Napo- 
leon never hesitated or doubted. He was resolved to wring from 
France her last man and her last dollar to restore the fortunes 
of the Empire, and he proceeded with singular celerity and skill to 
prepare his new plans. He had at command the conscription of 
1813, levied in advance, entered on the lists in October, 1812, 
and numbering one hundred and forty thousand men. There were 
more than one hundred cohorts of national guards (one hundred 
thousand men), who legally could not serve beyond the frontier ; 
but he meant to change that law through the Senate. He counted 
on finding upon the Vistula or Oder a considerable remnant of the 
erand army; but, as we have shown, that remnant had melted 
away since he left. Bad news now came from Old Prussia. Dur- 
ing Napoleon’s march on Moscow and. his fatal return, Macdonald 
remained on the Lower Dwina, before Riga, with an observation 
corps of Prussians and Poles, nor had he ever received an order to 
retreat from Napoleon. Learning of the misfortunes of the grand 
army, he went from the Dwina towards the Niemen. As he passed 
through Courland, General York, commander of the Prussian troops, 
allowed him to lead the way with the Poles, and then signed an 
agreement of neutrality with the Russians (December 30, 1812). 


The Prussian troops, from a Ce spirit of honor, had fought the 
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Russians bravely ; they retained some scruples relative to the wor- 
thy marshal under whom they served, and forsook without betray- 
ing him, that is, they left him time to escape. This was a most 
important event and the beginning of the inevitable defection of 
Germany. The attitude of Czar Alexander decided General York; 
the former was completely dazzled by his triumphs, and aspired to 
nothing less than to destroy Napoleon and liberate Europe, even 
France! With mingled enthusiasm and calculation, he promised 
all things to all men; on returning to Wilna, he granted an amnesty 
for all acts committed in Poland against Russian authority. On 
the one hand, he circulated a rumor that he was about to make him- 
self King of Poland, and, on the other hand, he announced to the 
Prussians that he was ready to restore the Polish provinces taken 
from them by Napoleon. He authorized ex-Minister Stein to take 
possession, as we may say, of Old Prussia, just evacuated by the 
French, and to promise the speedy enfranchisement of Germany, 
protesting, at the same time, that he would not dispute “the legiti- 
mate greatness” of France. 

The French army, on hearing of York’s defection, left Kénigsberg 
with ten or twelve thousand sick men and eight or ten thousand 
armed troops, withdrawing to the Vistula and thence to Warta 
and Posen. General Rapp had succeeded in gathering at Dantzic, 
the great French depot of stores and reserves, twenty-five thousand 
men, few of whom had gone through the Russian campaign, and a 
division of almost equal numbers occupied Berlin. The French had 
in all barely eighty thousand men, from Dantzic to the Rhine, not 
including their Austrian and Saxon allies, who had fallen back on 
Warsaw and seemed disposed to fight no more. Murat, to whom 
Napoleon confided the remains of the grand army, followed the 
Emperor’s example and set out to defend his Neapolitan kingdom, 
leaving the chief command to Prince Eugene. Great agitation pre- 
vailed around the feeble French forces still occupying Germany. 
The Russians themselves, worn out, did not press the French very 
hotly ; but York and Stein, masters of Konigsberg, organized and 
armed Old Prussia without awaiting authorization from the king, 
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who was not considered as a free agent, being under foreign rule. 
Pamphlets, proclamations, and popular songs were circulated every- 
where, provoking the people to rebellion. The idea of German union 
ran like wildfire from the Niemen to the Rhine; federal union, not 
unity in a single body or state, which was not thought of then. The 
weak Prussian king and even his able minister, Hardenberg, were 
outdone and cruelly embarrassed. To break with Napoleon seemed 
dangerous, and yet to resist the fierce current of popular opinion, 
became daily more difficult. They decided to send ex-Minister Hatz- 
feld to Paris, he having always espoused the cause of the French al- 
liance. He was to make the following offers to Napoleon: the court 
of Prussia was to be transferred from Berlin to Breslau, making $i- 
lesia neutral; the Prussian army was to be limited to one hundred 
and twenty thousand men, in return for the payment by France of 
forty-six millions, which the Prussian court claimed as indemnity 
for supplies furnished beyond the Old Prussian debt to France; the 
Prussian debt paid, France, in accordance with treaties, was to evacu- 
ate the Prussian posts occupied by her on the Oder. If these offers 
were accepted, Prussia would remain loyal to the French alliance. 
The King of Prussia, at heart, longed to arrange a peace with 
Austria which would restore Prussia to a suitable position, and 
would avoid the perils of a coalition against Napoleon, and Austria 
had made advances to this effect. Francis II. and his minister Met- 
ternich held very narrow views, from which they never departed 
through all the great events of the year. Their interest suggested 
reasonable schemes, but they aimed at armed mediation, to gain a 
peace acceptable to all, and were in secret treaty to that effect with 
the German states. They still feared Napoleon, and aspired to re- 
store her independence to Germany, but did not pretend to take 
from France anything that she chose to keep. The Emperor of 
Austria sent an envoy to France, who he thought would please 
Napoleon, namely, M. de Bubna. Napoleon was far from being in 
the conciliatory mood which Austria desired; his only thought was 
to hold his own in the military posts occupied by his troops on the 
Vistula, Oder, and Elbe, and to re-form rapidly the largest army 
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possible, to rescue his German and Polish garrisons. To that end 
he made levy upon levy, again taking one hundred thousand men 
from the four classes of 1809 to 1812, and levying the conscription 
of 1814 in advance. With the one hundred and forty thousand 
conscripts of 1813 and the national guards whom he already had, 
this made an army of five hundred thousand men. Early in Jan- 
uary he convened the chief members of his government at the 
Tuileries, to consult them upon his foreign policy. The question was 
to know whether he should treat directly with Russia or request the 
diplomatic intervention of Austria. The majority chose the latter 
course, which was the best, if they made up their minds to the ne- 
cessary sacrifices, which Napoleon did not. He wrote to his father- 
in-law, the Austrian emperor, that he would never consent to detach 
from the Empire those territories added to it by senatus-consultum. 
He intended to keep Rome, Tuscany, Piedmont, Holland, and, what 
was yet worse, the coasts of Northern Germany (Hanseatic depart- 
ments), nor would he concede any increase to Russia. As for com- 
promise with England, each was to keep what he had, — England 
to retain the colonies taken from France, Spain to belong to King 
Joseph, and Naples to Murat. He might as well have said that 
he would not have peace at any price. It was utter madness to 
imagine that Austria would side with him on such terms, giving 
her nothing but the Illyrian provinces, when Russia and England 
offered to restore all that she had lost in Germany and Italy. 

The Senate, with its usual meekness, voted the calls for conscripts ; 
but the country rang with complaints. Loud outcries against “ Bona- 
parte” were heard in the market-places, stripping him of his title 
and imperial name. The rural districts were even more disaffected. 
Napoleon tried to destroy the effect of these popular manifestations 
hy official ones, obtaining an offer of ready equipped cavalry troops 
from various cities, that is, from the officials supposed to represent 
them, and thus gaining twenty-two thousand horse. Of the five 
hundred thousand men whom he prepared, three hundred and forty 
thousand were ready in February, and he expected the rest within 
the year. He formed the remnant of the grand army into two divis- 
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ions, including reinforcements, and Eugene’s Italian troops under 
Davout and Victor. A fourth division was formed on the Elbe and 
sent to Eugene; two divisions were formed on the Rhine under Ney 
and Marmont, who was recalled from Spain. An artillery force of 
six hundred cannon was prepared for the opening of the campaign, 
to be increased to one thousand within two months; a requisition 
of fifteen thousand horses was effected in France, besides the twenty- 
two thousand already given, and some thousands more were bought 
in Germany ; but it took time to arrange these elements, and equip 
a sufficient body of cavalry. The guard was remodelled on a vast 
scale. 

Napoleon’s plan was to enable Eugene to stop the enemy on the 
Elbe with eighty thousand men, then to join him with two hundred 
thousand in April or May, Davout and Victor forming a strong 
reserve in the rear. Large resources were needed for such prepara- 
tions. The financial condition was alarming. There was a deficit 
of eighty-three millions in the last two years, and for 1813 the 
budget would amount to from one thousand one hundred and fifty 
inillions to one thousand two hundred and seventy, over one hun- 
dred and fifty millions more than the receipts. The troops could 
no longer live at foreign expense ; for doubtful allies must be care- 
fully managed. Napoleon had a secret reserve of one hundred and 
sixty millions at the Tuileries, most of it from the accumulation of 
the revenues of his civil list. He saved it for use on great occa- 
sions. He neither wished to spend it all, nor to raise the taxes, and © 
he dared not try an issue of stocks on the state; so low a rate would 
be put on them as to show the great distrust inspired by the gov- 
ernment. He therefore took the property of various communes, at 
least that part which the people did not share in common, and 
which was rented out, and paid the communes through the treasury 
an equivalent for the income derived therefrom. This answered 
very well as a temporary expedient ; but in the course of years the 
relative value of stocks would fall, while the value of real estate 
would increase. These estates were sold by the sinking-fund, which 
issued upon them two hundred and thirty-two millions of paper 
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bearing interest. Side by side with these military labors and finan- 
cial combinations, Napoleon effected a compromise of another kind, 
to rob his enemies of one means of agitation which they might use 
against him. In the summer of 1812 he caused the Pope to be 
brought suddenly and mysteriously from Savona to Fontainebleau, 
lest the English should take Savona from the sea-coast. At the 
end of this journey, as painful to an aged invalid as was his former 
removal from Rome to France, the Pope was much better treated 
than before; but the first offers of conciliation made by the Emperor 
terrified him ; he was required to recognize the Gallican declaration 
of 1682, to live at Paris, to allow Catholic sovereigns. to choose two 
thirds of the cardinals, ete. Pius VII. was in torment, when Napo- 
leon reached Fontainebleau unexpectedly (J anuary 9), rushed into 
the papal chamber without giving him time for recognition, and 
embraced him, calling him father. Pius VIL, startled and moved, 
did not repulse these strange demonstrations. Long interviews 
followed, about which many tales have been invented ; no one 
knows exactly what happened. The result shows that Napoleon 
dictated these cruel terms only to increase his own merit in relin- 
quishing them. He offered a residence at Avignon instead of Paris, 
giving the Pope the nomination of bishops around Rome and 
in some other dioceses. He became a devout Catholic before the 
Holy Father, and promised to restore the Church in all Protestant 
countries subject to the Empire, — Holland, Northern Germany, ete. 
He did not require him to renounce his temporal power in so many 
words ; if the Avignon residence were accepted, he also promised to 
“restore his favor” to clergy and laity compromised in religious 
matters, and many of whom were in exile or in prison. Pius VII. 
yielded, and the new concordat was signed January 25, 

This first tacit renunciation by the papacy of that temporal roy- 
alty, which it was soon to recover only to lose again half a century 
later, is a memorable fact in history. Pius VII. had no sooner 
signed, than, tormented by the opposing cardinals, his anxiety was re- 
newed, and nothing could be drawn from him as to the execution of 
what he had promised. N apoleon, who cared only for appearances, 
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took little heed of the Holy Father’s vacillations, and announced 
the signing of the new concordat and the restoration of peace in the 
church in all quarters. The cardinals then persuaded the Pope to 
retract the concordat by letter to the Emperor, who kept the letter 
secret and prevented its publication by sinister threats. He wished 
to restore appearances on his side, in politics as well as in religion, 
and recalled the Legislative Body, which was not convened the year 
before, opening it in person, February 14. But his speech was not 
adapted to win him back public opinion. In this harangue re- 
plete with boasts, as in his letter to the Austrian emperor, he pro- 
claimed anew the integrity of imperial territory, and declared that 
he would also uphold the integrity of his allies’ possessions, and that 
the French dynasty reigned and should reign in Spain; in other 
words, that he would make no territorial concession. 

Matters were hastening to a crisis in Germany. The Prussian 
king, as he had threatened, withdrew to Silesia, and thence made an 
appeal for volunteers of all classes; against what foe the Prussian 
government did not say. Secret societies gave the answer. Young 
men flocked to the flag; troops were raised in all directions; the 
whole nation wore the black and white cockade, as, in France, the 
tricolored rosette was once worn. Meantime Napoleon’s reply to 
Frederick William III. drrived; he refused the forty-six millions 
that Prussia claimed, and also the restoration of the posts on the 
Oder and Vistula. The King of Prussia at once sent an envoy to 
the Czar of Russia, with whom he signed a treaty of alliance, Feb- 
ruary 28. Russia promised to take the field directly with one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men, and Prussia with eighty thousand ; 
but this was a minimum, which they proposed soon to exceed. 
Russia promised not to lay down arms until Prussia should be 
restored to a state more befitting her former rank and “the equilib- 
rium of Europe.” The Russian army advanced against Prince 
forces, but was forced to mask, on the right, the 
French posts on the Lower Vistula, and on the left, to send part 
of the troops after Schwarzenberg’s Austrians and Poniatowski’s 
Poles, into the grand duchy of Warsaw. The remaining force was 
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not very great, and Eugene could have held back the Russians, if 
Schwarzenberg had co-operated with him.’ But the latter withdrew 
from Warsaw to Cracow, on the pretext that all his stores and sup- 
plies were in Gallicia. The Poles, too weak to struggle alone, were 
obliged to follow the Austrians, and Prince Eugene, his right being 
thus exposed, fell back from Posen to Frankfort on the Oder, thence 
to Berlin and thence to Magdeburg, reaching the Elbe, March 5. 
The evacuation of Berlin was hailed with delight by all Germany. 
The Russian czar joined the Prussian king at Breslau, March 15, 
and war with France was declared by Prussia on the 17th. Inflam- 
matory proclamations were sown broadcast by the Prussian authori- 
ties, calling the people to arms and exciting them to use against 
the foe all those means of national defence which the Prussians, 
invaders and conquerors once again, were to repress in others, later 
on, with such barbarity and wrong. 

When war was declared, the line of the Elbe was already in- 
vaded towards its rise. The French authorities had left Hamburg, 
Which the Cossacks and English entered by land and sea. The 
Saxon king, returning to neutrality, left his estates and went to 
Ratisbon, putting Dresden in Davout’s care. The Saxon people 
shared in the general excitement, which spread to Austria in turn, 
and was great, even at Vienna, where there was an outery against 
the Emperor Francis, and against Metternich, who feared the popu- 
lar German movement and regretted Napoleon’s senseless demon- 
strations. Austria was willing to let him keep Holland and Eng- 
land, but that was not enough for him! Austria even admitted the 
maintenance of the Westphalian kingdom, and Alexander, whose 
exaltation did not utterly deprive him of prudence and moderation, 
agreed to treat on similar terms: he refused to promise the Elector 
of Hesse to destroy the kingdom of Westphalia in order to restore 
his electorate; but while avoiding any step which would render 
peace impossible, he was convinced that no reasonable compromise 
could be gained from Napoleon, as he replied to Austria when she 
sent an envoy to Poland. He hoped to separate Napoleon from 
France, and his general, Kutusoff, at this time at Kalish, published, 
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in his name and the name of the Prussian king, a proclamation con- 
taining this remarkable sentence :— 

“Let France, strong and fair as she is, devote herself henceforth 
to the development of her domestic happiness; no power will seek 
to trouble her; no enterprise will be turned against her legitimate 
Jrontiers.” 

Napoleon would comprehend nothing, neither the popular move- 
ment nor the disposition of governments. He saw but one thing 
clearly; that, thanks to his activity, he was again superior to Rus- 
sia and Prussia im immediate means for military action; but he 
concluded thence that he could gain the preponderance once more 
with a couple of battles, and in this he was wrong; times had 
changed since Austerlitz and Jéna. He no longer had to deal with 
governments alone, but with nations as well. He was singularly 
deluded in regard to Austria, fancying that he still retained her 
alliance and could use her to crush his adversaries, while all that 
he could really hope from her, was that she would interfere to 
secure an honorable peace. He watched her preparations for war, 
supposing them to be for his aid. Schwarzenberg, whom Francis 
II. had sent to Paris, dared not tell him that the Austrian auxiliary 
forees would not assist him. A secret agreement was concluded 
between Austria and Russia for the return of the Austrian troops to 
Gallicia, Austria, at the same time, treating with the German allies 
of France to bring them into her plan of armed neutrality. To- 
wards the end of March, Napoleon sent M. de Narbonne to Vienna, 
to request Francis II. to impose an armistice on Russia and Prussia, 
and, in case of refusal, to attack their armies in the flank while 
Napoleon attacked them in the van; Austria was to have in return 
Silesia, part of Poland, and Illyria. The skilful Austrian minister, 
Metternich, cunningly used this request as a means to transfer his 
government from the réle of belligerent, that it still kept up, to the 
part of mediator. The French representative agreed that Austria 
should cease to be the ally of France with thirty thousand men, 
to become an armed mediating force, and aid France later with 
all her forces, should the foe refuse a truce. So far, so good; but 
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should the foe consent, terms of peace must be ready. What they 
should be, Napoleon did not say. Metternich gave Narbonne to 
understand that Austria would not support Napoleon unless he re- 
nounced the grand duchy of Warsaw for the Saxon king, and the 
Hanseatic cities and Confederation of the Rhine for himself. If 
the French Emperor was still deceived in regard to Austria, it was 
a wilful delusion. 

He now demanded, by a fresh Senatus-Consultum, eighty thousand 
men from the last six classes, forcing young men in easy circum- 
stances, who had provided substitutes at large eXpense, to enter a 
new cavalry corps, called the guard of honor. He conferred the 
regency on the Empress Marie Louise, under Cambacérés, hoping 
thus to please the Austrian emperor. He then claimed the contin- 
gents of his German allies, Baden, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, and Sax- 
ony, and set out for the war, April 15, reaching Mayence the 17th. 
The army lacked many things, which he provided with his wonted 
decision and speed. He acted, as he said, not as the Emperor, but 
as General Bonaparte. No more luxury, no more unnecessary lug- 
gage. Everything was done at a rapid pace: the recruits were 
drilled as they marched; the conscripts, angry at the start, soon fell 
into the spirit of the veterans, who, forgetting Moscow and their 
just resentment, thought only of defending the glory of France and 
rallying around the great captain. Napoleon recovered all his old 
prestige as soon as he appeared on horseback before the troops, who 
yielded to a generous emotion, thus attesting the elasticity of the 
French spirit, and rendering Napoleon’s responsibility the more ter- 
rible before history. 

The czar and the King of Prussia had not more than one hundred 
thousand men at their direct disposal, exelusive of those divisions 
watching the French garrisons from the rear, and the detachments 
sent to the Lower Elbe and elsewhere to incite German revolt. Few 
of the countless Prussian volunteers were ready for the campaign, 
and Bernadotte, the Swedish crown prince, whom the allied monarchs 
expected, did not come, seeming to have returned to his plan of 
conquering Norway before he did anything else. Still, Alexander 
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and Frederick William resolved to fight, trusting to their superior 
cavalry, and counting on the extreme youth of the French foot- 
soldiers. They were rash enough to cross the Elbe at Dresden, 
evacuated by the French, and place themselves between Eugene on 
the right, the Bohemian mountains on the left, and Napoleon in 
front. In this perilous position they at least had a prospect of 
preventing the union of Napoleon and Eugene. But old Kutusoff 
was dead, Alexander was incapable of leading an army, and no one 
had sufficient military authority. The allies advanced on Leipsic 
without concentrating their forces as they should have done, and 
Napoleon’s advance-guard, under Ney, crossed the Saale, April 29, at 
Weissenfels. The two vanguards met in the plain; the French con- 
scripts received the shock of the Russian cavalry without flinching, 
and drove them before them with intrepid zeal. The junction with 
Eugene took place on the Saale, between Weissenfels and Merse- 
burg, and Napoleon bore down on Leipsic in three columns, intending 
to turn the allies and chase them into the mountains of Bohemia. 
May 1, the French recruits again repulsed the enemy’s cavalry on 
the field of Lutzen, in presence of Napoleon. Marshal Bessiere was 
struck dead on the spot where Gustavus Adolphus had fallen. 

Next day, May 2, the French army continued its forward march. 
Prince Eugene’s division, forming the left wing, drove the Prussians 
from Leipsic; but meantime the main body of the hostile army, 
trying, on its side, to turn the French, fell upon their centre, under 
Marshal Ney, stationed in the villages around Lutzen. The attempt 
could not succeed, as the allies were in inferior numbers, and the 
French conscripts firm; still, it was led with extreme vigor by old 
Blucher, the best of the Prussian generals. There was a desperate 
struggle for the possession of the villages defended by Ney, and 
they were lost and won several times. The prospect of vengeance 
for Jéna excited the Prussians to madness; Blucher pierced the 
French centre for a moment, but was driven back by Lobau and 
Ney. Alexander and Frederick William sent reserves to their aid; 
but the invincible resistance of the French centre gave the imperial 
guard time to hasten to their help, and the divisions of Eugene and 
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General Bertrand time to draw near and take the foe on either 
flank. Napoleon hurled the young guard and its powerful artillery 
against the foe, who was finally repulsed in the front, and the flank 
attacks began. Night fell; the allied sovereigns ordered a retreat, 
having displayed obstinate courage and gloomy resolve. They could 
not be pursued for lack of cavalry. The day was extremely fatal, 
aud the losses were nearly equal, there being hardly less than forty 
thousand dead and wounded on the field. The battle of Lutzen, 
though honorable to the allies, restored the superiority of French 
arms, and Napoleon took advantage of it with his usual speed. He 
turned towards the Elbe, sending Ney, on his left, to Torgau and 
the Berlin road, and marching on Dresden with the bulk of the 
army. May 8, he entered that Saxon capital which so recently 
welcomed the Russian czar with triumphal arches, and the enemy 
gave up Dresden without further struggle. Victory had returned 
to Napoleon ; we shall now see what his policy made of his military 
triumphs. The whole question lay at Vienna, and the battle of 
Lutzen decided Metternich to explain himself openly. He an- 
nounced that his government was about to propose a truce, and 
suggested the terms which would be considered acceptable by the 
belligerents. They were, 1st, the reconstruction of Prussia by the 
restitution of her German territory and the greater part of the grand 
duchy of Warsaw, owned by her from 1794 to 1806 (Austria having 
secured the King of Saxony’s surrender of the grand duchy); 2d, 
Napoleon’s surrender of the Hanseatic cities and the protectorate of 
the Rhenish Confederacy, — maritime peace would be added, if need 
be, if there were no way of compromising with England; 3d, the 
restoration of the Illyrian provinces to Austria. These terms left the 
French Empire Holland and Italy, and the kingdom of Westphalia, 
on the right bank of the Rhine, to a French prince, which was much 
more than was useful, natural, and legal for France. To such condi- 
tions Napoleon angrily replied that he would not “submit to humil- 
jation.” He was humbled if, still ruling at Rome and Amsterdam, 
he ceased to reign at Hamburg! Only one of the conditions could 
have pained any other man in his place ; that was the desertion of 
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Poland: but what were the Poles to him? It was not his feeling 
for the rights of another, but his own selfish pride, that rebelled. He 
considered Austria’s attitude as an additional motive for urging on 
his warlike preparations. Austria, in the interest of her schemes. 
for mediation, had called the Saxon king to Prague, and Napoleon 
summoned him, on pain of forfeiture, to return to Dresden. The 
king obeyed, placing himself and his troops in the hands of his 
haughty ally. Napoleon sent Eugene into Italy to form a fresh 
army, whose lists awaited him, and called into Germany Murat, 
whom he had angered by severe reproof in a bulletin, for forsak- 
ing the army in imitation of himself. The formation of two other 
troops went on at Mayence and in Westphalia under Davout, and 
the main body of the army gathered reinforcements, particularly of 
cavalry, at Dresden. . 

The enemy was unable to contest the line of the Elbe, but only 
withdrew to the Spree, taking up a position at Bautzen, in the hope 
of covering Berlin from afar by remaining in Lusatia. The losses 
at Lutzen were more than repaired by a reinforcement of thirty 
thousand Russians and Prussians, though Napoleon was still supe- 
rior in numbers. This permitted of his dividing his army and 
marching in the front against the strong positions held by the allies 
on the heights of Bautzen, while Ney and Lauriston, recalled from 
the Berlin road to that of Lusatia, were to turn the enemy’s posts on 
the left. Just as Napoleon was about to leave Dresden, Bubna, the 
Austrian envoy, arrived. Napoleon seemed to yield, prevaricated 
with him, and declared himself ready for both a congress and a truce. 
He entirely misunderstood his interests in agreeing to a truce, which 
he meant to employ in completing his equipment, as if his foes 
would not derive equal and even greater benefit from it, thanks to 
the eager uprising of the Germans. His ill-founded anger with his 
father-in-law suggested the thought of reconciliation with Russia, 
perhaps with England, leaving Austria out of the question; and he 
sent his old ambassador Caulaincourt to Alexander,— an idea as 
fatal as that of the truce, for it must needs alarm and alienate Austria, 
whose neutrality was so necessary to France. May 18, Napoleon left 
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Dresden to reconnoitre the hostile posts on the Spree, whose right 
bank was occupied by Russians and Prussians, as were the heights 
beyond, which are an extension of the Bohemian mountains. Skir- 
mishes followed, May 19, on the French left, in the direction from 
which Ney came, and on the 20th the French right, under Oudinot, 
forced a passage of the Spree, and drove the Russians from the 
mountain called.the Tronberg; the French centre, under Macdonald, 
crossed the Spree in turn, and seized Bautzen ; the left wing, led by 
Marmont and Bertrand, also came out beyond the Spree, repulsing 
the Prussians on their way. The enemy’s first line was carried ; he 
fell back on the second, partly protected by a ravine and deep 
brook, and partly made up of wooded hills.) Next morning, as Ney 
approached, Napoleon contented himself with cannonading the 
enemy’s line until Ney could turn it. Ney then crossed the Spree, 
to the extreme left, and overpowered a Russian corps commanded 
by their old leader Barclay de Tolly; but, seeing the hills to his 
right occupied by Blucher's Prussian infantry, and before him a large 
cavalry force, and not knowing what had become of the main body 
of the French, two or three leagues away, he hesitated to make a 
serious attack on the enemy’s line of retreat, contenting himself 
with assailing the foe in the flank without trying to take him in 
the rear. On hearing Ney’s guns, Napoleon ordered an attack, and 
Blucher, wedged in between Ney and the men sent by Napoleon, was 
forced, to his great despair, to beat a retreat after the allies’ centre. 
The Russians of the left wing, who speedily recaptured the Tronberg 
from Oudinot, were also obliged to fall hastily back, and if Ney had 
used his ordinary daring, the defeat might have been an utter rout. 
Even now it wasa very important success. The foe, driven with 
great loss from Lusatia to Silesia, could no longer seek support 
from the mountains of Bohemia and Austrian soil. Napoleon 
followed the vanquished mob to Breslau, and detached Oudinot on 
the Berlin road. The enemy did not disband or become demoralized 
in defeat, as formerly. Two days after the battle of Bautzen, his 
rear-guard and the French van fought on the road to Breslau, and 
a bullet laid Grand Marshal Duroc low. He was an honest and 
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sible man, devoted to Napoleon, but never flattering him. The 
allied monarchs, who delayed answering Caulaincourt, in hopes of 
victory at Bautzen, felt their position to be bad. Despair only in- 
creased the Prussian ardor; but the Russian army gave way, and 
the allies were in no state to withstand a third shock. Alexander 
and Frederick William notified Napoleon that they would accept the 
armistice proposed by Austria; meantime, they despatched the Rus- 
sian minister Nesselrode to Vienna, to try to win Francis II. to their 
cause, Nesselrode was charged to warn Austria that if she did not 
decide in favor of the condition, Russia would treat with Napoleon in 
person. A temporary truce was arranged, and the Austrian envoy 
Bubna, who went and came between Vienna and the French head- 
quarters, brought fresh concessions from Austria, who agreed that 
France should retain the Hanseatic cities, but only till peace was 
made with England. The question of the Rhenish Confederacy was 
also deferred until general peace, and Austria declared that if Napo- 
leon accepted, she would renew her alliance with him, so that Na- 
poleon held peace in his own hands and held it gloriously. 

But he did not grasp the opportunity. He answered evasively, 
for he desired a truce, that is, a few weeks’ time, the worst thing in 
the world for him. He thought all gained, because Davout had 
re-entered Hamburg and the French held the line of the Elbe. The 
armistice was signed June 4, to last until July 26, and was a mon- 
strous mistake. . All Europe and France rejoiced, taking the truce 
for a prelude to peace; only the Prussians mourned. Napoleon did 
his best to hide his resolve to carry on the war, which would have 
roused every one against him, at home and abroad. He told his 
secret to none but his minister of foreign affairs, Maret, Duke de 
Bassano, who was incapable of differing from his master. He was 
charged to prolong negotiations, to conclude nothing, and to try to 
increase the truce to a month. Napoleon then settled at Dresden, 
and summoned thither the actors of the ThéAtre Frangais, to deceive 
the public as to his warlike preoccupation. Alexander, so peaceful 
previous to 1812, was now as loath for peace as Napoleon, dazzled as 
he was by the flatteries of German patriots ; but Austria still resisted 
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the demands of Nesselrode, who, however, won one important 
promise from Metternich, — that if at the close of the truce N apoleon 
refused reasonable terms, Austria would join the coalition, Russia 
agreeing, in return, not to treat separately. Austria’s efforts to me- 
diate for peace were very sincere; the burden of reverses and mor- 
tifications long borne by that empire would have been strangely 
lessened by becoming arbiter of Europe, and, on the other hand, the 
chances of war to the death with Napoleon still seemed very doubt- 
ful to Francis II. and his: prime-minister. Metternich wrote to 
Napoleon, expressing a desire to confer with him at Dresden, — an 
all-decisive conference, as Russia and Prussia had accepted the 
Austrian alliance. Napoleon evaded and postponed the meeting, 
and his ill-will was plain. He chose war with Austria rather than 
accept her terms, and was already altering his plan of campaign 
in consequence. Foreseeing that the Austrians would be upon his 
flank in August, he could go no farther on the Vistula, or even on 
the Oder; but must establish himself on the Elbe, and fortify its 
chief posts. He pushed his preparations with feverish zeal, greatly 
increased his guard, making it an army of nearly fifty thousand 
men, and hoped to have five hundred thousand active troops before 
the month of August. 

Prussia and Russia made immense efforts, and England promised 
them large subsidies. Metternich, unable to gain a hearing from 
Napoleon, went to confer with the czar and King of Prussia. He 
would fain have had them impose a general peace on England as 
well as on Napoleon, but Alexander and Frederick William consid- 
ered his offers far too lavish, and were unwilling to let Napoleon 
keep Westphalia and Holland. As for Belgium and the left bank 
of the Rhine, no one in the political world brought them in ques- 
tion or ever dreamed of dividing them from France, However, 
the allied sovereigns agreed to the Austrian terms, convinced that 
Napoleon would refuse them. The latter, hearing of Metternich’s 
visit to his opponents, in turn requested, as Metternich expected, 
the interview which he had avoided. Metternich brought a letter 
to Dresden, from Francis TI. to his much-dreaded son-in-law: he 
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urged him anew to make peace, “the noblest: and rarest triumph 
left for him to conquer.” Napoleon answered these advances in a 
Strange fashion, complaining bitterly of Austria’s conduct, express- 
ing regret for his mistake in marrying the daughter of Francis IL, 
and threatening to return to Vienna in October. Metternich re- 
plied, with sense and firmness, that peace was equally necessary to 
all, and explained the needful conditions. Napoleon waxed angry, 
declaring that if he granted these demands to-day, to-morrow his 
foes would strip him of all that France had gained since 1792, and 
when Metternich protested, he explained that he was less enraged 
by the terms themselves than by what he called “the mortification” 
of receiving any terms from others, “of receiving laws when he had 
always made them.” 

“When will this eternal war close?” was Metternich’s reply. 
“France, too, requires rest. Your soldiers are children: you have 
summoned a scarce grown generation! That generation gone, can 
you call upon one still younger?” Napoleon passionately flung 
down his hat, crying, “What do I care for two hundred thousand 
men!” “Open wide the doors and windows,” exclaimed Metter- 
nich, “and let all Europe hear you!” Napoleon continued: “ You 
would lay down the law to me; I will not have an enforced peace. 
Farewell, farewell, till we meet at Vienna!” (June 28.) As Met- 
ternich went out, he said to General Berthier, “Your master has 
gone mad!” Napoleon regretted having shown himself in his true 
colors, and, recalling Metternich two days later, declared that he 
accepted the mediation, feigned to be well disposed, and proposed 
an extension of the truce until August 10, with six days more to 
give notice of the renewal of hostilities. 

A few days after, sad and important news arrived from Spain. 
The course of events in Russia had over-excited the zeal and hope 
of the Spanish, and the Cortés at Cadiz had proclaimed a constitu- 
tion on the model of the French constitution of 1791, and made 
Wellington generalissimo of the Spanish armies. In the early part 
of 1813, he formed an army of forty-five or fifty thousand English, 


twenty-five thousand Portuguese, and thirty thousand Spaniards in 
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the Northern provinces, intending to resume the offensive in Castile, 
where the French had sufficient forces to arrest his progress, had 
they been concentrated and well ofticered. Old Marshal Jourdan 
sagely advised King Joseph to move from Madrid to Valladolid, a 
far better position to defend Northern Spain, but Joseph lingered 
too long. Napoleon, on his side, still aiming to keep the Ebro prov- 
inces, ordered communication with Spain to be kept up at any cost, 
and the winter to be spent in reducing the guerillas who infested 
Navarre and the Basque provinces, thus using up the troops so 
greatly needed against Wellington. Napoleon approved Jourdan’s 
advice to Joseph, but it could only be of use if the troops were 
massed and the best general, Clausel, recalled from the guerilla war 
in Navarre. 

Wellington entered the campaign in May, with more than ninety 
thousand men, a large proportion of whom were English. The 
French army gathered slowly at Valladolid; Clausel, summoned too 
late, did not arrive, and Joseph and Jourdan only rallied some fifty 
thousand men. Unable to defend Valladolid, they retired to Bur- 
gos, but could not remain, for lack of food. They then recrossed the 
Ebro and turned towards Vittoria, the capital of the small Basque 
province, Alava. They could easily have joined Clausel in Navarre 
by going down the Ebro; but their only thought was to make 
sure of the Bayonne road. At Vittoria Wellington caught up with 
them: Jourdan was ill; the troops were without a leader, and the 
enemy could not be prevented from marching through the mountain- 
passes near by. The French fought bravely, but with great dis- 
order, against forces nearly double their own number and well com- 
manded ; they lost the field and their artillery park of two hundred 
guns (June 21), and were forced to fall back on the road to Na- 
varre, which they should have taken before, tardily rejoining Clau- 
sel. They then held their own at Guipuzcoa, Pampeluna, Tolosa, 
and on the Bidassoa. By the end of June, 1813, they were thus 
driven back to their own boundary of the Pyrenees. This was the 
end of such awful sacrifices ! 


Napoleon blamed Joseph and Jourdan for what was far more his 
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fault than theirs, and sent Soult into Spain, as commander-in-chief, 
to repair the reverses of which Soult was, next to him, the author. 
He recalled Joseph to France, and immured him in his castle at 
Mortfontaine, and ordered a levy of thirty thousand men on the last 
four classes, in the departments stretching from the Gironde to 
Hérault, for the defence of the Pyrenees frontier. In Germany he 
continued his policy of lengthening out negotiations, delaying as 
long as possible his choice of a second plenipotentiary (Caulain- 
court) to be added to his ambassador to Austria, Narbonne. Met- 
ternich spoke plainly to Narbonne, and declared that if by midnight 
of August 10 his reasonable terms were not accepted, Austria 
would join the coalition, and by the 17th of August three hundred 
thousand Austrians would swell the forces of the allies. Narbonne 
repeated the message word for word to Minister Bassano, but Napo- 
leon was unshaken. Despairing of longer armistice, he fell back 
upon the idea of persuading Austria to continue negotiations while 
the war went on, thinking that in that case she would defer enter- 
ing the campaign. This was puerile! All the Emperor's advisers 
were for peace, no one but Bassano knew Austria’s terms; but they 
would have accepted them, had they been far worse. The very 
marshals would gladly have retreated to the Rhine, but dared not 
say so; Napoleon deceived them into supposing that Austria re- 
quired dishonorable sacrifices. Caulaincourt struggled bravely with 
the Emperor, and Fouché told Napoleon that if more than the Rhine 
and Alps were granted to France, then it was so much more than 
she deserved or desired. The truth was spoken even by his lying 
lips. He also plainly told the Emperor that if he would not treat, 
he was lost; but the latter insisted that Austria demanded impossi- 
bilities, nor did he pay more heed to written than to spoken warn- 
ings, although his minister of police, Savary, wrote him an exact 
account of the exhaustion and discontent at home. Revolutionary 
memories on the one hand, and royalist dreams on the other, were 
reviving, and the long-forgotten pretender Louis XVIII. had come 
to the surface anew, and was circulating a manifesto written in 
England. 
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Having gained, or rather lost, all the time he could, Napoleon 
finally addressed a counter offer to Austria, conceding the grand 
duchy of Warsaw, Spain, and Illyria, but neither the Hanseatic 
towns nor the Confederation of the Rhine. The message was given 
to Metternich, August 6. Austria replied that she had settled the 
terms of peace with Russia and Prussia; she claimed the cession 
of the Hanseatic towns, and an arrangement suited to general peace 
in regard to the Rhenish Confederacy. Dantzic and the right bank 
of the Elbe must be returned to Prussia, and everything must be 
decided by the 10th of August. After that date Austria could 
listen only in concert with her new allies. Napoleon received this 
answer August 9, and should have sent his acceptance at once; but 
he did not take Metternich’s limit of time in earnest, spent the day 
in counting and recounting his regiments to make sure that all was 
ready, and only on the 10th of August did he give his reply to the 
Austrian envoy, Bubna. He proposed two plans to Austria: the 
first was to drive Prussia beyond the Oder, into Poland, and re- 
place her as a great German state by Saxony! The second scheme, 
which he regarded as a concession, was to restore the right bank of 
the Elbe to Prussia, without Dantzic. He would hear nothing in 
regard to the Hanseatic towns or the Confederation of the Rhine, 
and if he restored Illyria to Austria, he claimed Trieste, which was 
worth all Hlyria to Austria! The bearer of these strange offers 
could not reach Prague, whither the court of Austria had gone, 
until the 11th. On the 10th, at midnight, Metternich had signed 
the coalition in behalf of Austria. On the 11th he announced to 
the French plenipotentiaries Austria’s declaration of war with 
France. The Russians and Prussians were wild with joy. Met- 
ternich and Francis II. were sad and anxious; but the Austrians 
in general shared their new allies’ delight. Hitherto, in the Revo- 
lutionary and Imperial wars, France had had but two of the three 
Continental powers to contend with. Napoleon had now contrived 
to unite all three against him, and that when he had utterly ex- 
hausted France! He cared little for the break with Austria, think- 
ing himself able to face any one, and childishly persisting in deny- 
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ing the figures of his enemy’s forces. The allies were to open the 
campaign with five hundred thousand men, having three hundred 
thousand in reserve, which shows the good use they made of the 
truce so foolishly desired by Napoleon. A vast popular movement 
gave Prussia an army of volunteers, not only Prussian, but from 
every province of Germany, and the czar called for every free man 
in Russia; Austria also armed to the teeth, though striving to 
maintain peace to the very last. The allies, thanks to the latter 
acquisition, found themselves stronger by four hundred and fifty 
thousand men than when the truce began, while Napoleon’s utmost 
effort only gained him one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers. 
Bernadotte, so long expected by Alexander, at last arrived in 
Silesia with a Swedish troop. His ambitious dreams now soared 
to replacing Napoleon on the throne of France, and, meantime, he 
aspired to be general-in-chief of the allied armies. The sovereigns 
did not grant this wish, but gave him their northern army, one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand strong, which was to march from Berlin 
to Magdeburg. A second army of one hundred and twenty thousand, 
under Blucher, was to proceed from Silesia to Dresden ; a third and 
yet stronger, two hundred and fifty thousand men, more than half 
Austrians, was to traverse the Bohemian mountains, issuing beyond 
the Elbe and Dresden, under Prince Schwarzenberg. The plan was 
to attack Napoleon’s officers, and avoid direct contest with him as 
long as possible. Five hundred thousand men and fifteen hundred 
cannon marched against Napoleon; twenty-five thousand men 
watched Bavaria, and fifty thousand Italy, whither Prince Eugene 
had returned, while Murat, King of Naples, obedient to Napoleon’s 
call, was again in command of the French cavalry. Napoleon fore- 
saw the offensive plan of his foes, and prepared to meet it. To his 
left, three divisions were stationed on the Lower Elbe to resist 
Bernadotte. To his right, the principal forces were beyond the 
Elbe, between that river, the northern slope of the Bohemian moun- 
tains, and the boundary line of the truce in Silesia, on the rivers 
Katzbach and Oder. On this side of the Upper Elbe, one division 
held the issues from Bohemia in the rear of the French line. This 
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holding of the Elbe, with Dresden for a centre, was well conceived, 
but here again policy was detrimental to war. Napoleon, to win 
popular favor and satisfy his pride, desired to enter Berlin at any 
risk with his left wing, and, in view of this end, had carried his 
right wing too far forward. He acted on too broad a field, with too 
great a distance between the troops to insure unity of movement, 
thus running fearful odds and losing all certainty of effecting at 
will that concentration to which he owed his victories in the past. 
And never was such concentration more necessary than now, for 
he was far inferior in numbers, even though his forces were enor- 
mous. He had nearly six hundred thousand men on foot, three 
hundred and eighty thousand of them on the scene of war; but 
the coalition, by a desperate effort far exceeding any other war, 
armed more than eight hundred thousand men; nor were the Span- 
ish armies reckoned on either side! 

The campaign which was to decide the fate of Europe reopened 
two days sooner than was expected. Blucher not having respected 
the last delay of the truce, Napoleon, after a feigned entrance of Bo- 
hemia to deceive the allied army, hastened, with one hundred and 
thirty thousand men, to meet him, he having taken the offensive 
with the Silesian army, and drove him back to the Oder with loss 
(August 21-23). Napoleon learned that the great hostile army was 
coming out behind him through the mountain-passes of Bohemia as 
he had foreseen. He therefore left Macdonald to face Blucher with 
the right wing, and returned to Dresden with his guard and the 
centre. In the ranks of the hostile army moving from Bohemia to 
Saxony was a French general far more famous than the one leading 
the army of the North, namely, Moreau. That great captain, hear- 
ing of Napoleon’s ill luck in Russia, returned from America. On 
learning that Czar Alexander had more than one hundred thousand 
French prisoners, he fancied that they might be armed and sent 
by sea to the French coast, and that he could put himself at the 
head of these men, enraged against the author of their misfortunes, 
to repeat Malet’s attempt under new conditions, and destroy the 
Empire at Paris. He hastened to Sweden to impart his plan to 
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Bernadotte, making it the condition of his aid that the allied mon- 
archs should sign a promise to leave France the boundaries of the 
Rhine and Alps. Bernadotte sent him to the Russian headquarters, 
and the czar declared he would not touch the French frontier, but 
set aside Moreau’s plan as impracticable. The same weakness 
which once led the latter to accept relations with Pichegru now 
made him yield to Alexander's request that he should remain with 
him at the headquarters of the army which was to oppose the 
French, and he was persuaded to give this counsel to the staff offi- 
cers. The generals of the coalition party at first desired to push 
as far as Leipsic and cut off communication of the French with 
France; but should they go so far into Saxony, in case of defeat 
they would be cut off from Bohemia and destroy themselves. 
Moreau, being consulted, dissuaded them, and, instead of hurrying 
to Leipsic and the Elster, they marched to Dresden and the Elbe. 
Gouvion Saint-Cyr, commanding the division posted on the Upper 
Elbe, at the foot of the mountains, not being in sufficient force to 
prevent the enemy from passing through the defiles of Bohemia, 
fell back on Dresden. Napoleon schemed to recross the Elbe 
at the foot of the mountains near Fort Konigstein, still in French 
possession, and to turn the foe, who strove to turn him, overtaking 
him between his army and Dresden. While he was on the march, 
the hostile troops, from the 23d to the 25th of August, gathered 
before Dresden, and alarm filled the town. Saint-Cyr, a cautious 
man, disposed to look on the dark side, wrote to Napoleon that he 
would do his best, but could answer for nothing before such num- 
bers. This report and the entreaties of the Saxon king moved 
Napoleon; bold as he was in politics, he now lacked courage in war. 
Instead of persisting in this excellent plan, and ordering Saint- 
Cyr to hold out for a couple of days at any price, he simply sent 
General Vandamme with forty thousand men to the enemy’s rear, 
on the left bank of the Rhine, and himself went straight to Dresden, 
by the right bank, with one hundred thousand, arriving August 26. 
The citizens, who feared lest the town should be carried by storm, 
welcomed him with delight. The allies having lost much time in 
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hesitation, decided to attack Dresden that very day. Hearing of Na- 
poleon’s presence, they resolved to withdraw to the heights on the 
left shore of the Elbe. But the order countermanding the attack 
came too late, and the battle began at three on the afternoon of the 
26th. The allies at first carried some few outposts, but Napoleon’s 
guard came up and repulsed them with loss. Napoleon then arranged 
for the next day. He had only one hundred and twenty thousand 
men against one hundred and eighty thousand; but the enemy’s 
position was bad. Their left wing, including most of the Austrians, 
was divided by a deep ravine from the rest of the troops, and the 
two halves of the army could afford each other no aid. Rain and 
fog on the morning of the 27th favored the French by hiding their 
motions from the foe. Twelve hundred cannon thundered on both 
sides, the main object of the furious cannonade from the French 
centre and the movements on their left being to turn the enemy’s 
attention from what was going on, to the right, on the other side 
of the Plauen Pass. There Victor, with his infantry, and Murat, 
with his cavalry, charged, overwhelmed the Austrians, and drove 
them into the ravine, where whole divisions were trapped and taken. 

While the enemy’s left wing was crushed in this way, Napoleon 
overwhelmed the allies’ centre by the guard’s artillery. A bullet 
broke both Moreau’s legs as he stood by Alexander, and he fell 
dead; and at that moment Ney threatened to outflank the enemy’s 
right wing with the French left. . News came to the allied kings 
that General Vandamme was on the way from Konigstein, only 
a few leagues in their rear, and they therefore withdrew to the 
mountains, having lost more than twenty-five thousand men, not 
counting those who had scattered, while the French lost only eight 
or nine thousand. Napoleon returned to Dresden in triumph, amid 
the applause of the Saxon king and the citizens ; everything seemed 
to predict the total ruin of the great hostile army, which must 
be captured between Vandamme and the victorious troops. Napo- 
leon gave orders to this effect, and went himself to Pirna, near 
Konigstein, on the 28th. There he received bad news from Oudi- 
not, commander-in-chief of the troops on the Lower Elbe, who had 
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failed to reach Berlin, and also from Macdonald, leader of the 
troops between the Oder and Upper Elbe, who had been defeated 
by Blucher. In other times General Bonaparte would have paid no 
heed to partial checks which could not atone for the imminent 
disaster of the main hostile army. He, whose true greatness lay 
less in knowing how to conquer than in knowing how to profit by 
victory, would have rushed like a whirlwind, at the head of the 
heroes of Dresden, upon the three allied sovereigns, and crushed 
them in the defiles of Bohemia. But now his fixed idea was to 
recover Berlin at any cost, and to it he sacrificed the true military 
principles which had won him glory, and instead of pursuing the 
conquered army in person and striking at the heart of the coalition 
in Prague, he left the chase to his officers and returned to Dresden 
to support Oudinot and Macdonald. The first day, the 28th, all went 
well; seven or eight thousand prisoners were taken from the foe, 
hard pressed in the mountain defiles. The next day, however, there 
was a revulsion. Mortier, and especially Saint-Cyr, displayed a 
hesitancy and delay impossible in Napoleon’s presence. Vandamme, 
meantime, was working beyond the mountains; on the 29th, he 
took numerous prisoners from a Russian corps, and proceeded to- 
wards Toplitz to cut off the enemy’s line of retreat; but, reaching 
Kulm, he found large bodies before him, that had just recrossed the 
mountains. He did not succeed in forcing their position, and find- 
ing that he would have to deal with the main body of the foe, 
gathering on that road, he maintained his post, expecting the mar- 
shals to come to his aid. 

He was attacked on the morning of the 30th, by the bulk of the 
2usso-Austrian forces. He defended himself bravely, and had re- 
pulsed the allies’ first onset, when troops were seen advancing from 
the rear. The French took them for Mortier’s men, but they were 
Kleist’s Prussians, who had escaped over the mountain by a sin- 
gular chance, from the three French marshals. Vandamme’s forty 
thousand men thus had one hundred thousand foes in front and 
thirty thousand in the rear. Their general made a desperate effort 
to open a retreat through Kleist’s division, but was overpowered and 
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taken, losing more than twelve thousand men. The rest escaped 
‘by the woods and hills. Serious responsibility for this disastrous 
day rests on Saint-Cyr, who was just behind Kleist, and did not fol- 
low him up. An attack by Macdonald on Blucher failed, from bad 
weather and various other causes; his army, though very well offi- 
cered, was demoralized in its retreat, and lost more by desertion than 
in battle. As for Oudinot, he was unsuccessful in his march on Ber- 
lin, partly owing to bad roads, partly to the ill-will of his Saxon 
allies, who disbanded on the field of battle, some few going over to 
the enemy. Besides these special causes, there was a more general 
reason for all these reverses; that was the vast extent of the scene 
of action, which permitted no connection between the different 
divisions. 

Napoleon, shaken for a time by the unfortunate affair at Kulm, 
soon rallied, and replaced Oudinot by Ney at the head of the army 
sent against Berlin, for which he still schemed. His purpose was 
to place himself midway between Ney and Macdonald; but the 
news that the latter was hard pressed by Blucher, obliged him to 
change his plans and hasten to the rescue. Blucher, being warned 
in time, avoided a contest. Meantime Ney began his march on 
Berlin according to the Emperor's orders, although the latter was 
too far away to give him any help. Ney gave battle to Bernadotte, 
September 6, near Dennewitz with very inferior numbers. The 
battle was lost. Ten thousand Saxon and Bavarian allies of France 
disbanded and went home, and Ney, reduced to little more than 


thirty thousand men, regained the Elbe at Torgau. N apoleon now 


began to feel his danger, finding himself reduced on the Elbe, by 
battle, fatigue, and desertion, to two hundred and fifty thousand 
men, at least thirty thousand of whom, at Hamburg under Davout, 
were too remote to co-operate with the rest. The foe, on the con- 
trary, repaired his losses by German volunteers and Russian re- 
cruits, and spent the month of September in reorganizing and 
preparing the troops. Napoleon, finding that he gained nothing in 
the mountains, resolved to do what he should have done at first, that 
is, close up his positions so that he could command the different 
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points of the scene of action betimes. He must have regretted now 
having left seventy thousand good soldiers in the strongholds of the 
Oder and Vistula, in the vain hope of returning to the Vistula over 
the bodies of the three powers. The coalition party, having suc- 
ceeded in the first part.of their plan, which was to defeat Napo- 
leon’s officers, aspired to realize the second and attack him in person 
with their assembled forces. They resolved, by Blucher’s advice, to 
join the army of that general to that of Bernadotte, to cross the 
Elbe near Wittenberg, while the great allied army, swelled by a 
Russian reserve, lately come from Poland, proceeded through the 
mountains once more, but much farther westward. All were to 
meet at Leipsic, give decisive battle, and crush Napoleon under the 
weight of at least three hundred and twenty thousand foes. 
Napoleon issued an order to levy one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men on the classes of 1810, 1811, and 1812, and one hundred 
and sixty thousand on the conscription of 1815, thus forestalled by 
two years. But some months must elapse before these last relics of 
the French youth could reach the fatal fields whither they were 
called, and within a few weeks, nay, a few days, the fate of Europe 
must be decided. He also ordered the war minister at Paris to put 
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‘ the Italian and Rhenish fortresses in a state of defence, late in the 
4 day though it was! He divined the plan of the allies, and prepared 
to meet it by carrying his centre back from Dresden to Leipsic, on 
; ‘the Elster, not the Elbe. The allies acted sooner and more quickly 
4 than was expected, for Blucher crossed the Elbe near Wittenberg, 
4 October 2. Twelve thousand French and their allies, under Ber- 
4 trand and Morand, well posted at Wartenburg, held back, for the 
7 whole day following, Blucher’s sixty thousand Prussians, and 
q . caused them great loss, but could not prevent their entrance of the 
region between the Elbe and Mulde. Bernadotte’s army, acting 
L with that of Blucher, also crossed the Elbe lower down, and Ney, 
s joining Bertrand, who made so fine a fight at Wartenburg, found 
himself between these two hostile armies. Marmont hurried to his 
aid; then Napoleon marched in person against Blucher and Berna- 


dotte. Inferior in numbers as Napoleon was to the three armies 
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manceuvring to surround him, he should have followed out the 
principle of all his triumphs and concentrated all his forces on the 
spot. This he did not do, but left Saint-Cyr at Dresden with thirty 
thousand men, hoping to defeat first Blucher and Bernadotte and 
drive them back on Berlin, and then to return to Dresden and take 
the great hostile army marching on Leipsic, in the rear. This 
might have been done by the soldiers of Italy or Austerlitz, but not 
by an army of wearied and demoralized conscripts, capable of hero- 
ism in battle, but unable to execute the long marches or to show 
the invincible perseverance of their predecessors. 

The speed of the enemy’s movements ruined Napoleon’s: plan. 
Hearing that Blucher was pressing forward towards the Saale and 
Leipsic, and that the great Bohemian army was pursuing the same 
course, he decided to go straight to Leipsic and fight the great allied 
army. He gave rendezvous there to all his troops but those of Gou- 
vion Saint-Cyr, which were, however, greatly needed, for all the hos- 
tile forces were about to assemble at Leipsic, Bernadotte following in 
Blucher’s rear. Napoleon, not having Saint-Cyr, could not muster 
more than one hundred and ninety thousand men. One piece of 
bad news succeeded another: the kingdom of Westphalia was ex- 
tinct, a body of Cossacks and some few light infantry, aided by 
insurgent natives, sufficing to drive King Jerome from Cassel. Ba- 
varia, for which Napoleon had done so much, forsook him in hig 
hour of need, and entered the coalition. He reached Leipsic on the 
evening of October 14, made careful study of the vast battle-field 
on which the fateful struggle must be fought, and established his 
troops, as they appeared, on the plain to the east of Leipsic, putting 
strong bodies of men on his right into the town and the broad 
wooded valley formed by the Elster and Pleisse Rivers. He thus 
placed himself between the Bohemian army coming from the south 
and Blucher’s army coming from the north. Bernadotte was still re- 
mote in the north, Benningsen in the east with the Russian reserve, 
and Napoleon hoped to decide matters before their arrival. Schwar- 
zenberg, with the Bohemian army and the allied sovereigns, was 
first in sight. Blucher, by the 15th of October, was still four or five 
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leagues to the northeast. Napoleon then had one hundred and fif- 
teen thousand men in line against Schwarzenberg, who had one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand. Forty thousand men in his rear guarded 


Leipsic, the valley of the two rivers, the western highway, and the 
road to the Rhine, and prepared to encounter Blucher. Ney was 
constantly expected with thirty-five thousand men, but Napoleon 
on the one hand, and the allies on the other, resolved to attack each 
other the next day, October 16. The alles tried to cut the French 
off from the Rhine road by a detached corps beyond the two rivers ; 
another division attacked in the valley ; and the main body assailed 
the French line of battle in the van, and tried to turn it by their 
right wing. The grand attack succeeded at but one point, the vil- 
lage of Mark-Kloeberg, where the river Pleisse bounds the plain. 
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Everywhere else the allies, after advancing firmly beneath the 
French shot and shell, were rudely driven back by infantry and 
cavalry. 

At noon the cannon of the Austrian corps were heard, as they 
took the offensive in the valley and beyond it, towards the town 
. of Lindenau, where the highroad to the Rhine comes out. At the 

same time Blucher’s cannon sounded, as he attacked Marmont to 
3 the north of Leipsic. Ney arrived with twenty thousand men just 
= in time to support the latter and Napoleon. The Emperor resumed 
; the offensive, and in turn strove to turn the enemy’s right wing. 
The allies lost ground all over the main battle-field, and a grand 
charge of Russian cuirassiers and cavalry was repulsed with terrible 
loss. However, the foe, though driven back, held his own a little 
to the rear, at the central point of Gulden-Gossa. Napoleon made 
a great effort to decide the victory, and launched all his cavalry, and 
the first charge was a brilliant success ; but twenty thousand Austri- 
ans, who had vainly tried to force their way to Leipsic between the 
two rivers, now returned to rescue the army. The Russian cavalry 
returned to the onslaught, and the French triumph amounted to 
nothing. After a desperate struggle on both sides, Gulden-Gossa 
was won and lost again by the French, and night separated the 
contending armies. Meantime, the French general Margaron re- 
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pulsed the attack of the Austrian general Giulay at Lindenau, and 
a hot fight was waged at Mockern between Marmont and Blucher. 
After an obstinate and bloody contest, in which the French artillery 
did great damage to the Prussians, the explosion of several powder- 
caissons cast disorder into the French ranks, and Marmont, inferior 
in numbers and outflanked, fell back some distance to the little river 
Partha, and there posted himself firmly. The French lost in all 
twenty-six or twenty-seven thousand men, and the enemy nearly 
forty thousand. The much-dreaded day was still undecided; but 
this very uncertainty was a source of alarm to the French and 
almost a victory to their foes, who still expected a reinforcement 
of one hundred and ten thousand men, while the French could only 
hope for fifteen thousand, most of whom were Saxons. 

Napoleon’s anxiety was great throughout the 17th. The enemy, 
to whose interest it was to wait for all his forces to rally, did not 
move, and Napoleon was first to speak of retreat. Then he had 
to decide at once and retire that very night, after receiving the 
fifteen thousand men whom General Reynier brought up. It was 
equivalent to abandoning the thirty thousand troops so rashly left 
at Dresden with Saint-Cyr, and with them all the French garrisons ; 
but it would save the grand army. Napoleon’s pride revolted, and 
he resolved to retreat in broad daylight, on the 18th. He agera- 
‘vated his mistake in deferring retreat by that of not adding pon- 
toon bridges to the single bridge at Leipsic. He sent one corps to 
assure his retreat by the Saale and throw bridges across the stream, 
but neglected to do so at Leipsic, as if a single passage could suffice 
such numbers. Towards three o'clock on the morning of the 18th 
the French army began to concentrate around Leipsic in such a 
manner as to reduce their circle from five or six to two leagues. 

On the evening of the 17th, from the belfries of Leipsic fresh 
columns of foes were seen coming from north and south, — Berna- 
dotte from the north and Benningsen from the south. Bernadotte 
had doubted and delayed, but came at last, Napoleon hoped that 
the allies would still dread him sufficiently not to disturb his retreat, 
but he was soon disabused. On the morning of the 18th the hostile 
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armies were set in motion in every direction, and instead of retir- 
ing, the French were forced to fight. The great allied army, swelled 
by Benningsen’s Russian reserve, advanced in three columns of at 
least sixty thousand each, and beyond the Elster and Pleisse Rivers 
another division of more than twenty-five thousand men threatened 
the French line of retreat. In the north Bernadotte and Blucher 
had certainly one hundred thousand men between them. Deduct- 
ing those troops on their way towards the Saale, the French had 
little more than one hundred and thirty thousand men in line 
against a force at least double. The great battle was opened simul- 
taneously on every side. The young French troops of 1813, exalted 
by the very excess of danger, equalled the veterans of the Republic 
and Empire in their noblest days, and the tremendous assault made 
by Schwarzenberg’s army was repulsed with a loss of twelve thou- 
sand men. Schwarzenberg resolved to postpone a renewal of the 
attack until ne&t day, and limited himself, meantime, to exchanging 
a fierce cannonade with the French. During this struggle on the 
plain, Blucher and Bernadotte assailed Marmont, Ney, and Reynier 
on the Partha. No sooner did General Reynier’s Saxon soldiers see 
Bernadotte’s troops before them, than they forsook their general, 
went over to the enemy, and turned their cannon against the French 
division with which they had served for two years. In addition to 
this, those of the North Germans who had least cause to murmur 


- pehaved contrary to every law of military honor, showing the same 


degree of fury against the French Empire which the Germans had 
attained. 

Marmont and Ney resisted the enemy as best they could, but 
lost ground, owing to their scanty numbers. Napoleon, seeing that 
the attack was suspended by the main hostile army, went in person 
to rescue Marmont and Ney, and stopped Blucher and Bernadette. 
A furious cannonade closed the battle, which had lasted two days 
and killed: or wounded one hundred thousand men. Again in this 
second contest, waged with such unequal numbers, the French did 
not lose the field. But such an effort could not be renewed, and 
a fearful morrow awaited them! Napoleon was now compelled to 
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what he refused to do the night before, —to retreat by night. He 
sent messengers to Dresden, Torgau, and Wittenberg, to order the 
troops stationed at those points to gather under the orders of Saint- 
Cyr, who would go down the Elbe, join Davout at Hamburg, and 
with him proceed to France by way of Wesel. He then prepared 
to abandon his stores, for the march of the troops through Leipsic, 
and the defence of the suburbs to protect that march. He arranged 
a mine below the arch of the bridge nearest the town, that it might 
be blown up as soon as the army had crossed, and could then estimate 
his error in not adding other means of passage to that bridge, or 
rather to that succession of bridges, half a league in length, thrown 
across woods, swamps, and several arms of rivers. The burden of 
the cannon, powder-chests, and carts was dreadful that night, and 
far worse next morning. It was almost a second Berezina. 

Napoleon took leave of the Saxon king, his last German ally, 
crossed the bridge amid the general throng, and went to Lindenau 
to wait at the further end of the bridge until the passage was com- 
pleted. The allies were wild with joy when they saw Napoleon beat 
a retreat before them for the first time. They fell upon Leipsic 
from every quarter, but the French soldiers were more enraged than 
depressed by their misfortune, and their resistance was terrible in 
the suburbs of Leipsic. The enemy’s columns that gained entrance 
were utterly crushed. Still the suburbs must be yielded in the end, 
if the French did not wish to be surrounded; they could have 
escaped unharmed, had there been sufficient means of exit, but the 
error that reduced them to a single bridge caused a dread catastro- 
phe. Colonel Montfort of the engineers, put in charge of the bridge, 
trembled at his responsibility, and it unfortunately occurred to 
him to cross over to Lindenau and ask Napoleon for further orders, 
Once engaged in the crowd that blocked the bridge, he could neither 
rejoin Napoleon nor return to his post, where he had left a corporal 
and some few soldiers of the engineer corps. A cry was raised that 
the enemy was near, the corporal became confused and lit the match. 
An awful explosion followed and the bridge was blown up! 

Twenty thousand French troops were still in Leipsic with 
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Macdonald and Poniatowski, that ‘brave Polish prince, who joined 
the French army with his men before Austria went over to the coa- 
lition. He had shown great courage during the campaign, and 
Napoleon rewarded him with a marshal’s baton. Poniatowski 
spurred his horse into the Elster; the opposite shore was too steep 
for his horse to climb, and, worn and wounded, he fell back and dis- 
appeared beneath the waters. Macdonald, more fortunate, crossed 
the river and landed on the other side, with some few of his men; 
all the rest were captured, killed, or drowned. In three days the 
French lost sixty thousand men, including those taken on the first 
day. The foe lost at least as many, exclusive of prisoners; but at 
the price of this vast sacrifice, he triumphed at last, and numbers 
won the day. 

Napoleon had not more than one hundred thousand men beyond 
the Elster. The advance-guard sent to Saale by him defeated the 
Austrians who disputed the passage, and was rejoined by Napoleon, 
the day after the disaster, October 20. The army crossed the river 
at Weissenfels on the 21st, in a sad state, the moral results of defeat 
being even worse than failure itself. The young soldiers had the 
heroism, but not the moral constancy and physical force of the vet- 
erans. After superhuman efforts they gave way, and lost faith in 
their leaders and themselves; many left the ranks, their only object 
being to return to France or even to live from day to day. But 
military virtues and French honor survived, and were strengthened 
by misfortune, in the remnant of the army. The first attacks of the 
pursuing enemy were vigorously repulsed, and Napoleon tried to 
rally his forces at Erfurt, which he reached October 23. He wrote 
to Paris for men and money. At Erfurt, Murat left him, to defend 
Italy, as he said, and the two never met again. At Erfurt, too, he 
learned that the great army of the allies was close at hand, and that 
the Bavarians had joined an Austrian corps sent out against them, 
and were manceuvring to cut off his retreat, the King of Bavaria 
having signed a compact with the coalition October 8. Napoleon 
hastily retraced his steps to Mayence, and the army rapidly dis- 
solved; there were but seventy thousand left, the rest being 
disbanded. 
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The coalition party detached forces against Dresden and other 
towns on the Elbe, and also sent troops to Holland by way of West- 
phalia. The bulk of the army, one hundred and sixty thousand 
strong, under Blucher and Schwarzenberg, followed Napoleon, 
whose rear-guard stopped Blucher near Eisenach, thus opening a 
passage through the Thuringian forests for the French army. Blu- 
cher then left Napoleon, and marched towards the Rhine in the 
direction of Coblentz; the Russians and Prussians of the Bohemian 
army proceeded towards Wiirzburg and the Main; the Austrians 
alone continued to pursue Napoleon (October 26-27). The ene- 
my’s object was to seize him between the Austrian main body in 
hot pursuit and the Russo-Prussian forces, who were to join the 
Bavarians at Wiirzburg. But the rapidity of the French march pre- 
vented this, and the Bavarian general, De Wrede, so long the comrade- 
in-arms of the French, and who now aspired to the glory of crush- 
ing their remains, did not wait for the Russians and Prussians to 
reach Wiirzburg, but hurried to Hanau and posted himself between 
the French and the road to Frankfort and Mayence (October 29), 
where he drew up in line more than fifty thousand Austrians and 
Bavarians. On the 30th of October, Napoleon had not more than six- 
teen or seventeen thousand picked men at his immediate disposal. 
He did not wait for the troops following him, but marched straight 
upon the Bavarians. Fury against these faithless allies increased 
his soldiers’ fire. The imperial guard drove all before it, and some 
few troops coming up during the action, a general charge forced the 
foe into the Kinzig River, which he had foolishly put behind him. 
He lost at least ten thousand men, and this last victory over the 
Germans somewhat consoled the French veterans. The remnant of 
the grand army entered Mayence, November 4, reduced to forty 
thousand able-bodied men, preceded and followed by a mob of strag- 
glers. The French were again on the Rhine, having lost their vast 
and vain conquests. They had now to defend their frontier, and 
nothing was ready! “Napoleon had thought so much of conquest, 
and so little of defence, that the soil of the Empire was almost en- 
tirely exposed.” (Thiers.) There were neither men nor supplies in 
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the French fortresses to resist a siege. Mayence alone was pre- 
pared for defence; but soldiers were lacking, and camp fever set in 
on the Rhine where Napoleon stationed his scanty forces. The 
prefect of Mayence, an ex-member of the Committee of Public Wel- 
fare, Jean Bon-Saint-André, died of typhus fever, a victim to his un- 
tiring devotion to the wretched soldiers. 

Meantime, one hundred and seventy thousand excellent French 
soldiers were blockaded and disabled in German and Polish garri- 
sons. The majority of them might still be saved, if a man of action 
could be found at the decisive point, Dresden. It was impossible 
for the garrisons of the Oder and Vistula to return to France, but 
not so for the troops scattered along the Elbe. Nothing could pre- 
vent their union, the mass of the hostile army having gone in pur- 
suit of Napoleon ; and had Davout been in command at Dresden, the 
thing would have been done. Unfortunately he was at Hamburg, 
at the other end of the Elbe, where he could not take the initiative ; 
for the movement of concentration had to be made from the Upper 
to the Lower Elbe, so that the troops might return to France by way 
of Wesel. It therefore was Saint-Cyr’s duty to set out from Dresden 
with his thirty thousand men, and go down the Elbe, gathering up 
the various garrisons on his way to join Davout. Napoleon sent 
the order, but too late, on the eve of the battle of Leipsic, when the 
roads were blocked, and his messengers never arrived. Saint-Cyr, an 
excellent writer on military tactics, a good strategist, and a fine leader 
of a single division, but utterly unable to agree with any other offi- 
cer, possessed critical, but not executive ability. He did nothing to 
prevent Vandamme’s ruin ; he did nothing to save the French forces 
on the Elbe. In spite of the advice of the wise and resolute Mou- 
ton, Count de Lobau, who desired him to start at once while the 
enemy were in feeble numbers on the Elbe, he allowed himself to 
be shut up in Dresden. He had none of the requisites for a siege ; 
hostile forces rallied quick and fast, and he was forced to surrender, 
November 11. The capitulation concluded with the Austrian gen- 
eral Klénau allowed the troops to return to France, but it was vio- 
lated by the allied sovereigns, and more than thirty thousand French 
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were held captive contrary to the laws of nations. The other 
French posts on the Elbe, Oder, and Vistula, which were better 
prepared, still held out, and General Rapp maintained an obstinate 
siege at Dantzic. 

The situation at the close of 1813 was truly alarming. In Rus- 
sia, Napoleon was conquered by Nature; at Leipsic, for the first 
time, he yielded to man. He lost one battle after gaining fifty ; but 
that battle, the greatest of modern times, that single defeat, was all- 
decisive. Napoleon, it is true, still had it in his power to inflict 
fresh suffering on humanity and slaughter thousands of men, through 
his military genius and the heroic despair of his soldiers; but he 
could delay for a brief space only the downfall of the Empire, that 
monstrous edifice which could never be upheld, and must have 
crumbled to ashes after his death, had victory been faithful to him 
till the end. 

The fall of the Empire, the decay of the Napoleonic rule in 
Europe, did not necessarily entail the fall of France, so firmly did 
the Revolution establish the natural and legitimate glory of that 
land. It was still in Napoleon’s power, after Leipsic, as we shall 
show, to preserve France, and save himself. He could no longer be 
the tyrant of Europe, but he might remain the chief of the great 
French nation. On him, and him only, still depended the issue of 
its twenty years of glory and unparalleled effort. 


é 
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November, 1813, to May 30, 1814. 


HE winter of 1812-13 was a gloomy one for France; the 
qe winter of 1813-14 opened with even more sinister omens. 
After the generation of soldiers swallowed up by Russian snows, a 
second had been devoured by German battle-fields, and there re- 
mained, along the left bank of the Rhine, barely sixty thousand men; 
whose ranks were thinned by fever as fast as they were filled up 
by recruits. No hope was left of ever again seeing the troops left 
in German towns, for Saint-Cyr’s sad surrender at Dresden prevented 
Davout from cutting his way to the Rhine, and he was forced to 
shut himself up within the walls of Hamburg. In Italy, Prince 
Eugene fought bravely on the Adige against an Austrian army, with 
forces. greatly needed in France. In the Pyrenees, Marshal Soult 
failed to rescue Pampeluna or St. Sebastian, and having no other hold 
on Spanish territory, retired beyond the French frontier, to Bidas- 
soa. The Anglo-Spaniards entered France at Andaye, October 7. 
The real danger, as heretofore, lay in the North; the enemy was 
close upon the Rhine, from Switzerland to Holland. France of 
1813 was about to be invaded as France of 1792 had been; but her 
valiant ancestors no longer lived to defend her. Fourteen years of 
foreign war had drained the life-blood of the nation ; fourteen years 
of despotism had crushed its spirit. Discouragement and stupor 
prevailed. The people hated their government, and felt that it was 
destroying them, and yet were not strong enough to save them- 


selves. 
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The strangers, however, lingered at the Rhine, fearing some sud- 
den awaking in France, some desperate blow from Napoleon, and 
watched the great river frontier, the French Rhine, with a species 
of awe. The Prussians, drunk with ambition and a spirit of re- 
venge, would have pushed on at any price ; but Austria resisted: no 
longer hoping to recover Belgium, always so slippery in her grasp, 
she did not care to run newrisks. Metternich brought the czar 
and even the English plenipotentiary, Lord Aberdeen, over to his 
views, and the King of Prussia was forced to yield. Lord Aberdeen 
and Metternich declared before a French diplomatic agent that 
there was no thought of disputing the natural boundaries of France 
or humbling her in any way, and Metternich sent a note to Paris, 
saying that Europe desired universal peace on the high seas as well 
as on the Continent; that this peace must be based on princi- 
ples of independence for all nations within their own limits, natural 
or historic. France should retain the frontier of the Rhine, Alps, 
and Pyrenees, Holland and Italy become free, and the liberty of 
‘maritime trade be settled by international law. Metternich added 
that peace was secure, if Napoleon would intrust full powers to his 
former ambassador Caulaincourt, whose honesty and equity were 
well known. The message reached Paris, November 14, and not 
an hour should have been lost in sending a frank and simple ac- 
ceptance. Napoleon returned an evasive answer, November 16, 
proposing Mannheim as the meeting-place for a congress, but not 
mentioning the offered bases. This was the last hour in which it 
was possible to save the glory and greatness of France, and Napo- 
leon’s incorrigible pride now completed her ruin, begun with the ne- 
gotiations at Prague. That he might not seem to accept too hastily, 
he let slip the irretrievable occasion, and popular ignorance of the 
history of France alone explains the reason why Napoleon’s name, 
so justly execrated at the close of his reign, again became popular 
through the mistakes of the governments that succeeded him. 

Metternich replied, November 25, demanding a direct answer to 
the conditions of peace, and Caulaincourt, who had tardily replaced 
the Duke of Bassano in the charge of foreign affairs, at last won 
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Napoleon’s consent to accept the bases proposed. Napoleon, how- 
ever, still insisted on restrictions which made the acceptance a 
mere form. He claimed several posts on the right bank of the 
Rhine, refused to restore the ancient limits of Holland, and wished 
to impose conditions on the reconstruction of Germany and Italy 
which the allies could never accept. He demanded kingdoms for 
his brother Jerome, step-son Eugene, and brother-in-law Murat 
(December 2). Even had he accepted without restriction, it would 
have been too late. The eighteen days’ delay was utterly disas- 
trous. The Prussians rebelled against the terms of France, and sol- 
diers, diplomats, and scholars besieged the Russian czar, insisting 
that all German-speaking countries must be given back to Ger- 
many. The English, too, had very reluctantly yielded Belgium to 
France, and soon retracted their promise, encouraged by passing 
events in Holland. On the approach of Prussian troops a counter- 
revolution broke out at Amsterdam and the chief cities of Holland, 
in favor of the house of Orange, the family of the ancient stadt- 
holders. The English and Prussians united in Holland, and France’s 
only possessions in that region were the two fleets in the Texel and 
the mouths of the Scheldt (November 15 and the following days). 
The English government thenceforth had no doubt of its power 
to wrest from France Antwerp, the constant object of its hate 
and fear, and gave Lord Aberdeen formal orders to demand the res- 
toration of France to her ante-revolutionary limits. But a declara- 
tion from the allies, published at Frankfort, December 1, again pro- 
tested that they had no designs against the greatness of France. 
Alexander often expressed himself most explicitly in regard to her 
natural boundaries. Nevertheless, he yielded to the English and 
Prussian pressure and the vain delight of conquering Napoleon and 
entering Paris in triumph. A Corsican diplomat, Pozzo di Borgo, 
inspired by a family feud against the Bonapartes such as is never 
seen outside that strange island, had bent his rare intellect and 
activity for years to the task of injuring Napoleon; being presented 
to Alexander, he gained great influence over him, and had a large 
share in the change so fatal to France, that was now effected in the 
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ezax’s resolves. _ Austria was last to yield; the interests of Marie 
Louise and her son did not count for much in Francis II.’s peace- 
ful desires, and they did not hold him back when he came to the con- 
clusion to grant no more acceptable terms to Napoleon, in other 
words, to overthrow him. Metternich, in. turn, replied evasively to 
Caulaincourt’s acceptance, and thenceforth all was at an end; the 
negotiations that followed were never serious. 

Napoleon wrongly supposed that the enemy would give him until 
spring to repair his forces. He gained the Senate’s permission to 
raise three hundred thousand men on all previous conscriptions as 
far back as 1803, and without waiting for the legislative vote, he 
ordered additional sums to be collected by indirect contribution. 
Money. was not enough; he needed time and arms. Time was req- 
uisite to gather and drill the recruits, and even more for the arm- 
ing of France. Under the government that had sacrificed every- 
thing to military power, the nation had no guns! The French 
arsenals in. Germany and Italy, now lost, were overflowing with 
cannon; the arsenals in France were empty! Napoleon’s utmost 
activity could no longer repair his want of foresight. Unable to 
recall the one hundred thousand stout soldiers left on the Elbe, he 
would gladly have recalled the eighty thousand fighting on the 
Bidassoa and. in Catalonia under Soult and Suchet, and have made 
a Separate peace with Spain. He negotiated to this end with his 
prisoner, Ferdinand VII., immured in the castle of Valencay ever 
since 1808, Ferdinand signed a treaty, but Napoleon would not set 
him free until it was accepted by the Cadiz regency. No accept- 
ance came, and Napoleon could not rid himself of Spain, which now 
clung fast to him. He was unable to make peace with his foes, and 
his friends began to desert him. Murat, hard pressed by Austria, 
and his wife, Queen Caroline, Napoleon’s own sister, was ready to 
follow Bernadotte’s example for the sake of retaining his crown, 
After long hesitating to convene the Legislative Body, which he dis- 
trusted more than the Senate, Napoleon finally opened the session 
of that assembly, December 19, with an eloquent address, in which 
he declared that his voice was for peace. But it was too late: no 
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one now believed him. The Legislative Corps shared the anguish, 
alarm, and anger of public opinion. It chose commissioners, dis- 
tinguished and independent. men, to receive all communications 
from the government, and Lainé, a clever and courageous lawyer 
from Bordeaux, prepared a report for this commission. He affirmed 
that the allied powers owed it to France and to themselves to keep 
to the terms proposed, and that France must shed her last drop of 
blood to maintain. those terms, that. is, her natural frontiers. The 
report added that there were two supreme benefits for every land, 
integrity of territory and maintenance of law. It summed up the 
principal public grievances against the arbitrary acts of the supreme 
power, and closed by conjuring the Emperor, at the same time that 
he proposed the most speedy means for defending the country, “to 
maintain the strict execution of laws which guaranteed to every 
Frenchman liberty, security, and property rights, and to the nation 
the free exercise of political rights.” The report declared this guar- 
anty to be the surest means of giving the French the energy neces- 
sary for their own defence (December 29). 

This report was destined to be the basis of a legislative address 
to the Emperor.. It was the first time, for many years, that truth 
and liberty had issued from: official lips, and great and irreparable 
misfortunes were required to bring it about. Napoleon was inca- 
pable of heeding this voice of France. It only excited his blind 
rage, and as soon as he knew the contents of the report, he seized 
every copy at the printing-office and suspended the session of the 
Legislative Corps. At the New Year’s reception at the Tuileries, he 
fiercely reproached the members of that body, and insulted Lainé, 
author of the report. While Napoleon thus gave the public fresh 
cause of complaint, instead of trying to rouse the nation in self- 
defence, the invasion began. Napoleon had taught his adversaries 
the value of time, and as soon.as they decided to push the struggle 
to its end, they did not lose a day. Deducting the troops block- 
ading or besieging posts occupied by the French garrisons on the 
Elbe and Vistula, and the army of the North under Bernadotte, 
who was far away, and: desired war with Denmark, not France, 
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the allies had on the Rhine, by the middle of December, two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men, divided into two armies, one of one 
hundred and sixty thousand under Schwarzenberg, tre other of 
sixty thousand under Blucher, and reinforcements were to join 
them in quick succession. The allies did not think that Napoleon 
had more than eighty thousand active troops, and he had not really 
that number. They therefore thought it best to act as speedily as 
possible, in order not to give him time to collect fresh forces, and 
after a somewhat lively debate between the Prussians and the Aus- 
trians as to the plan of the campaign, the latter carried the day. 
Their purpose was to make the chief attack on France, not from the 
northeast, where she was then so well protected, but between the 
Vosges and Jura. This plan, besides its evident military superiority, 
had a political advantage, inasmuch as it would provoke a counter- 
revolution in Switzerland, as one had been excited in Holland, which 
ended by becoming unanimous against Napoleon. It was not so 
with Switzerland; if the aristocratic party of the old cantons was 
all Austrian, the new cantons, who owed their freedom to France, 
in spite of many grievances against the Empire, were loyal to it, 
knowing that the czar, whose tutor was La Harpe, the patriot of 
Vaud, would never restore the ancient régime in Switzerland in 
behalf of Austria. 

The Helvetic Diet tried to maintain neutrality, but Napoleon had 
not respected it so faithfully that the allies should heed it, and 
when the Diet sent troops to guard the bridge of Basle, Schwarzen- 
berg marched against them with his men (December 21). The 
Swiss commander protested for form’s sake only, but made no re- 
sistance, and the allied army passed over and entered French terri- 
tory. At this news, counter-revolution broke out at Berne, and 
overthrew the Diet governing in virtue of the constitution estab- 
lished through Napoleon’s mediation. The Bernese aristocracy 
gave passage to the Austrians, and part of the allies proceeded 
towards Geneva by way of Berne, to turn the J ura, and towards 
Pontarlier to cross the mountains, while others entered Belfort by 
way of Basle. La Bresse, Franche-Comté, and Alsace were invaded, 
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and for the first time Cossack bands appeared in France mingled 
with Germans. When Schwarzenberg set foot on French soil, he 
issued a proclamation, declaring that the allies did not wage war 
with France, and that they desired no conquest save that of peace 
for France and for Europe. He promised to respect the rights of 
persons and property, but at the same time the allied generals 
threatened to put to death all who should take up arms without 
belonging to the army, and to burn the places that were defended. 
The promise to keep strict discipline was fulfilled at first up to a 
certain point by the regular Russian and Austrian troops, but not 
by the Prussians, who took vengeance for their long oppression in 
every kind of violence; nor was it heeded by the Cossacks, who at 
that time were veritable savages. The brave peasants of the east- 
ern departments of France, who had weapons, were not for a mo- 
ment restrained by the enemy’s promises or threats. 

When Blucher heard of Schwarzenberg’s entrance into France, 
he followed the example, crossing the Rhine, January 1, 1814, at 
three points, near Mannheim, Mayence, and Coblentz, the garrisons 
of those posts being in no state to oppose him. Napoleon’s illu- 
sions as to the time that the enemy would allow him were rudely 
shattered by the crossing of the Rhine. Instead of three hundred 
thousand conscripts, he had only succeeded in raising one hundred 
and ten thousand, who were hastily equipped and sent to the army, 
many deserting by the way. These were inadequate to check the 
enemy's progress, and Napoleon recalled the marshals commanding 
the remnant of French troops on the Rhine, leaving the garrisons 
behind. He made extraordinary efforts to hasten the manufacture 
of equipments and arms and to mount the cavalry. He prepared 
great bodies of artillery, in the vain hope of supplementing the 
numerical weakness of the infantry, and despite his prejudice 
against the national guard, decided to appeal to it in the depart- 
ments north of the Loire. Being unable to use the forces of 
Soult and Suchet, who were struggling against the Anelo-Spaniards, 
he recalled twenty-five thousand men, the flower of their armies, 
and without reckoning these soldiers, who had to return on foot 
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from the Pyrenees, Napoleon had, in the latter end of J. anuary, one 
hundred thousand men, including recruits who could handle a gun, 
ready for war. These forces were distributed in three groups 
through the interior of France, and an additional corps was formed 
at Lyons under Augereau. Some thousand men took the field 
against the allied army of the North, in Belgium, under General 
Maison, and a few thousand conscripts and sailors defended Ant- 
werp and the Scheldt fleet against the English in those regions. 
Those of the revolutionary veterans, who formerly drove the for- 
eigners from the French frontier, sprang up to defend their country 
when Napoleon brought invasion upon it. Jean Bon-Saint-André 
had recently died at Mayence, Merlin de Thionville raised a vol- 
unteer corps in Picardy, and Carnot, who had lived in’ retirement 
since his quarrel with the Emperor, on hearing of the passage of 
the Rhine, offered his services to N apoleon, in a dignified and noble 
letter, and in reply was sent to. take command of Antwerp, which 
he defended superbly. 

Napoleon supposed that the plan of the allies was to direct their 
main army under Schwarzenberg on Paris by way of Belfort, Lan- 
gres, and Troyes, while Blucher advanced by way of Metz, neglect- 
ing the French strongholds, and joining Schwarzenberg on the 
Marne. The latter was already at Nancy, while Blucher had en- 
tered Langres, and Napoleon took his measures accordingly, order- 
ing Marmont, Victor, Ney,and Mortier to fall back of the Vosges, 
from Epinal to Langres, to protect the valleys of the Marne, Aube, 
and Seine, with sixty thousand men. Napoleon was to join them 
with what fresh forces he could form at Paris, from twenty to thirty 
thousand men; and finally Macdonald was to march from the Lower 
Rhine, through Belgium, to the Marne with fifteen thousand men. 
Napoleon’s object. was to mancouvre between the Aisne, Marne, 
Aube, and Seine, seizing every favorable occasion to fall on the 
various hostile corps in turn, This scheme could only succeed. if 
he had entire freedom of motion, to which end the decisive point 
behind him, Paris, must be fully insured against any sudden attack, 
Napoleon felt this; but in prosperity he had done nothing to fortify 
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the capital, and in adversity, when there was no time to undertake 
a grand system of fortification, he did not even do what he might, 
fearing to confess to the Parisians that the enemy might soon be 
upon them. He intrusted his wife and son to the national guard 
of Paris, and set out, January 25, for Chalons-sur-Marne, where 
Marmont, Ney, and Victor joined him. The hostile troops were 
widely dispersed; it was the only chance for France. Bluchet 
hastened to join Schwarzenberg, and crossed the Marne at St. Dizier 
on his way to the Aube. Napoleon drove the enemy from St. 
Dizier, followed Blucher and caught up with him on the Aube, 
January 29. He had but seventeen or eighteen thousand men in 
hand, mostly conscripts, whom he hurled against more than thirty 
thousand under Blucher, and they fought like their ancestors at 
Lutzen and Bautzen, driving the Russians and Prussians from the 
city and castle of Brienne. 

During the battle of Brienne the sovereign allies were in debate 
at, Langres with the newly arrived prime-minister of Eneland, Lord 
Castlereagh, who desired to unite Belgium and Holland under the 
royalty of the Prince of Orange, heir of the old stadtholders, and 
thus to form a powerful state to the north of France and against it. 
He claimed that in the coming treaties nothing should be said in 
regard to maritime rights; that English tyranny on the high seas 
should be implicitly sanctioned by Europe at the very time that Na- 
poleon’s tyranny was destroyed on the Continent. England agreed to 
treat with the latter if he would accept the frontiers of 1790, which 
she knew could never be; but in this way the allies would seem to 
desire peace. Chatillon-sur-Seine was chosen as the place for the 
Congress. Nor was the reduction of France to her ancient limits 
all that the allies required. They insisted that France should have 
no share in the European arrangements, and that she was not to 
interfere either with combinations in Germany and Italy, or even 
with the distribution of the French departments soon to be torn 
from her. The arrogant pride of the allies, especially Prussia and 
England, exceeded all Napoleon’s abuses of victory. On hearing 
the news from Brienne, Schwarzenberg hastened to Blucher’s help. 
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Napoleon’s calculations failed, and the allies succeeded, February 1, 
in gathering one hundred thousand men round the Rothiére, close 
by Brienne, while he himself, in the two days following the battle 
of January 29, could only rally thirty-two thousand troops. It 
seemed as if he must needs be crushed, when the allies came to 
attack him at the Rothicre. His little army was favorably posted 
between the Aube and the woody heights, and the conscripts, ani- 
mated by the example of their veteran leaders, behaved admirably. 
For a whole afternoon they defended their positions with invincible 
courage ; but at nightfall they were forced to retreat in good order. 
Never was there a more glorious day, but the situation was none 
the less terrible. 

tetiring to Troyes, Napoleon took tardy precautions, He sent 
the Pope back to Rome and Ferdinand VII. to Spain, recalled 
Suchet from Catalonia to Lyons, and on the news of Murat’s defec- 
tion to the coalition, ordered Prince Eugene to bring his troops into 
France. But it was very doubtful if Suchet and Eugene would 
arrive in time. He despatched orders to stockade the outer walls 
of Paris, form redoubts on the heights north of the city, and arm 
the national guard with fowling-pieces if muskets were w anting. 
The national guard was composed only of the flower of the citizens, 
about twelve thousand in all, but three thousand of whom were 
regularly armed. As for the populace, Napoleon would not arm it, 
and could not have done so had he been willing! Yet he felt and 
said that Paris must be defended to the death! 

The allies did not advance in a single body, but again divided 
into two armies, reinforcing that of Blucher, who, it was agreed, 
should go down the Marne; Schwarzenberg following the Seine, and 
an intermediate body uniting them on the Aube. The allies thus 
thought that they had nothing to fear, and that they would be able to 
help one another. But they were not faithful to this plan. While 
Blucher turned towards the Marne; to join the troops coming from 
the army of the North, SchwalMeahars became alarmed at the move- 
ments of French troops on his left, towards the Yonne, fearing lest 
they were preparing some diversion between the Loire and Rhone. 
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He therefore bent to the left between the Seine and Yonne, going 
farther away from Blucher. Napoleon quickly took advantage of 
this mistake. Reinforced by troops formed at Paris or just from 
Spain, he ordered Victor and Oudinot to defend the Seine against 
Schwarzenberg, and hurried after Blucher, who was threatening the 
flank of Macdonald’s little band as it retreated along the Marne to 
Paris. He reached Blucher in the wooded and well-watered region 
stretching from Sézanne to Chateau-Thierry, and fell, with thirty 
thousand men, into the midst of sixty thousand widely scattered 
foes, whom he gave no time to unite. February 10, at Champ- 
Aubert, he destroyed Olsouwieff’s Russian troop: the 11th, he beat 
Sacken’s Russians at Montmirail. The 12th, he conquered York’s 
Prussians, reinforced by the remnant of Sacken’s men, at Chateau- 
Thierry. After fully defeating Blucher’s officers, he sought out 
Blucher himself, and, meeting him at Vauchamps, between Mont- 
mirail and Champ-Aubert, beat him in turn, February 14, and 
drove him beyond the woods of Vertus. Blucher’s army was thrown 
into confusion and half gone; those four bloody days cost him 
twenty-eight thousand men, eighteen thousand of whom were 
prisoners, whom Napoleon sent to parade through Paris. So great 
was the inequality of numbers that this great success decided noth- 
ing. The enemy, so rudely shaken on one side, reappeared on the 
other in swarms, and Paris, free towards the Marne, was threatened 
from the Seine, which Schwarzenberg, retracing his steps, had 
crossed at Bray. Victor and Oudinot were forced to fall back on 
the little river Yéres, and the advance corps of the foe were at 
Provins, Nangis, and Fontainebleau. 

Napoleon ordered Marmont and Mortier to hold in check the 
remnant of Blucher’s army, and himself, reinforced by Macdonald, 
returned to help Victor and Oudinot. Having sixty thousand men 
in hand, he pressed quickly forward, that he might recover the 
bridges over the Seine and cut off the hostile troops that had 
crossed. The first Russian and German detachments which he met 
were destroyed, and Schwarzenberg asked for truce. Napoleon de~ 
layed an answer, continued his movement, and carried, after a 
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severe struggle, the hills, bridge, and town of Montereau (February 
18). There, as at Chateau-Thierry, the citizens seconded the French 
troops by firing on the foe from their windows. On this and the 
preceding day the allies lost twelve thousand men; still the enemy 
was not cut off, but contrived to fall back. At Montereau Napo- 
leon heard of a victory won by Eugene over the Austrians on the 
Mincio, and retracted his order for Eugene to come to the rescue 
of France. He was incorrigible. Schwarzenberg being in full 
retreat, Napoleon went up the Seine towards Méry, meaning to 
turn him and attack him in the rear. But at Mery he found Blu- 
cher instead of Schwarzenberg (February 22). The brave Blucher 
rallied his scanty forces at ChAlons; reinforced by troops from the 
Rhine, and finding himself at the head of forty-five or fifty thou- 
sand men, he made all haste from the Marne to the Aube and Seine. 
Napoleon left him on the right bank of the Seine, and hurried by 
the left bank to Troyes, where he hoped to meet and fight Schwarz- 
enberg. The latter, though far superior in numbers, dared not risk 
a decisive shock with Napoleon, and gained the ezar’s permission to 
renew his request for truce. Napoleon did not refuse to parley, but 
continued to advance, and the allies threatened to burn Troyes if the 
French made an immediate attack, but promised to leave the town 
next day, which they did (February 24). Their only object was to . 
gain a few days; perhaps there was still a chance of peace, had Na- 
poleon decided to give up Antwerp and Belgian Flanders, keeping 
Mayence and the Rhine, as far more important to France. But his 
only thought was to profit by this brief return of fortune. He 
could not force Schwarzenberg to accept a battle, and the great 
allied army withdrew to the Upper Marne, Chaumont, and Langres, 
leaving detachments on the Aube. 

The allies, for a moment stunned by Napoleon’s brilliant strokes, 
soon recovered from their alarm when they reckoned their numbers. 
At Blucher’s request, they resolved to double his army by adding 
the first two corps of Bernadotte’s division, he being still far away. 
Blucher could thus act in Napoleon’s rear, and cut off his commu- 
nication with Paris, while Schwarzenberg faced him. England, 
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whose subsidies supported the Swedish troops, forced Bernadotte to 
yield to this measure, giving him in return command of the Eng- 
lish forces occupying Holland and invading Belgium. The allies 
strengthened their union by a treaty signed at Chaumont, March 1, 
by which England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia agreed to maintain 
one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers each until the close of 
war. England was also to furnish an annual subsidy of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions, to be divided between her three allies, and, 
the war over, the four allies promised, for a space of twenty years, 
each to put fifty thousand men at the service of any one of them 
who might be attacked by France. This treaty, dictated by Lord 
Castlereagh, assured the English preponderance in Europe at enor- 
mous pecuniary sacrifice. The truce was not yet concluded, and 
the allies agreed to fix a term, after which they would have no more 
dealings with Napoleon, should he refuse to restore France to her 
limits of 1792. 

Blucher returned from the Seine towards the Marne, to meet 
strong reinforcements sent from the Ardennes by Laons and Soissons. 
Marmont and Mortier, still on the Marne, fell back before Blucher 
to keep up their communication with Paris, and Napoleon tried to 
renew the operation which had proved so successful. He left 
Oudinot, Macdonald, and General Gérard on the Aube, to restrain 
Schwarzenberg, and hastened to rescue Marmont and Mortier. 
Blucher, who crossed the Marne at Ferté-sous-Jouarre, and who 
was stopped on the Ourcq by the latter generals, was taken in the 
flank by Napoleon, and driven from the Marne towards the Aisne. 
Napoleon hoped to destroy him, then enter the Eastern depart- 
ments, rally the garrisons of every stronghold in that region, thus 
forming an army of one hundred thousand men, and fall upon 
Schwarzenberg. Public spirit revived in the invaded depart- 
ments; while in the Centre and South the conscripts did not obey 
their summons, in the East volunteers flocked in. The peasants 
of the Vosges and Jura armed as best they could, and began to 
carry off hostile convoys and crush detachments of the enemy's 
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bridge on the Aisne, Blucher, who was on the Soissons road, must 
be crushed against the walls of: that town by Napoleon. While 
the latter drove Blucher before him, Bulow’s Prussians and Win- 
zingerode’s Russians from the Ardennes reached Soissons by both 
shores of the Aisne, and summoned that town to surrender. The 
fortifications were out of repair, and the governor had done little 
to prepare the city for defence; the garrison only numbered one 
thousand, but they were Poles, and brave soldiers; they heard Na- 
poleon’s cannon pursuing Blucher in the distance, and knew that 
it was their duty to hold out for a couple of days, even should the 
town be carried by storm; but the governor lost all control at the 
enemy’s threats, and yielded. On the evening of March 3, Bulow 
and Winzingerode met in Soissons, and on the 4th Blucher found 
the town at his disposal, outside whose walls he seemed fated to 
perish. He held the passage of the Aisne, and his forces were 
almost doubled. He had now about one hundred thousand men 
against little more than fifty thousand. 

This was a frightful blow to Napoleon. The night before, every- 
thing was against Blucher; now everything was for him. He re- 
sisted his fate, and did not hesitate to follow Blucher to the north 
of the Aisne. He crossed the river at Berry-au-Bae, attacked Blu- 
cher on the heights of Craonne, between the Aisne and the little 
stream Ailette, and dislodged him after a long and bloody battle 
(March 7). The young French troops, bravely upheld by the rem- 
nant of the old guard, carried the enemy’s strong positions, with 
very inferior numbers. Unfortunately, the foe held one even 
stronger in the rear, Laon Mountain, a steep ridge standing alone 
in a vast plain. The Russians and Prussians took up their posts 
on this hill, overlooking the town of Laon, and in the suburbs at 
its foot. They fought furiously for two days up and down the 
mountain-side. The suburbs and neighboring villages were gained 
and lost several times, and the French had the ascendency at the 
end of the first day, when Marmont, ordered to attack on the road 
to Rheims, while Napoleon, with the main body, made an assault 
on the Soissons road, was surprised during the night and routed in 
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disorder. No one had hitherto done better service, but this mistake 
deprived the French of their few remaining chances, and next day, 
after a desperate attempt to scale the mountain, Napoleon was 
forced to turn back to Soissons (March 10), where he heard that 
a fresh division of fifteen thousand Russians and Prussians had just 
reached Rheims. He hastened thither, entered by main force, and 
crushed the foe, whose general, a French emigrant in Russian pay, 
was killed (March 13). This advantage did not atone for the sad 
failure at Laon, and the situation again looked dark. 

During these struggles north of the Marne, Schwarzenberg re- 
sumed the offensive on the Aube. Oudinot, with a few thousand 
picked men from Spain, sustained a brilliant conflict at Dolancourt, 
with four times his own numbers ‘(February 27); still Oudinot, 
Macdonald, and Gérard, who had but thirty odd thousand soldiers, 
could not hold their own on the Aube against Schwarzenberg’s one 
hundred thousand, and were obliged to fall back on the Seine be- 
tween Nogent and Montereau. Hitherto, the allied sovereigns, in 
directing their military tactics, had taken no account of the policy 
of France and her government, and they paid little heed to the 
few royalist demonstrations in the towns that they traversed. All 
this changed after they received at their headquarters an agent 
sent from Paris by very high personages. Talleyrand had long 
been in semi-disgrace, and bore his injuries in silence, but treasured 
up his wrongs. He saw the approaching ruin, and, not choosing to 
be involved in it, cast about him for shelter. The idea occurred to 
him to restore the Bourbons on terms which would render their 
return possible. Thenceforth he had but one thought, to hasten 
Napoleon’s inevitable fall, for which end Paris must be taken. 
Talleyrand, who knew the Parisians’ deep discontent, thought that 
if the allies pushed straight on to Paris, a popular uprising might 
be excited, and the Emperor’s downfall proclaimed. He was not 
one to compromise himself openly in such a matter; but he 
had at hand a bold assistant in the Duke de Dalberg, a Gallicized 
German, nephew of the last Chancellor of the German Empire. 
Dalberg sent an ex-emigrant, M. de Vitrolles, to the allied sover- 
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eigns to urge them to break off with Napoleon and advance on 
Paris. He was to assure them that the populace only waited an 
occasion to shake off the Empire. Meantime, the term allotted to 
Napoleon having passed without his consenting to renounce the 
natural frontiers of France, the Chatillon conference was broken 
off (March 18). 

The allies persisting in their march on Paris, Napoleon, in spite 
of everything, went in the opposite direction and pursued his plan 
of going to rally the Eastern garrisons. This scheme, after the 
defeat at Laon, was very hazardous, as it entailed the leaving of 
the capital, which should have been protected at any cost. But 
Napoleon had no other choice, it was the last combination that he 
could venture, and he reorganized his little army at Rheims, left 
a garrison at Soissons, and bore down on Epernay (March 17). 
There he received bad news from the Southwest. Marshal Soult, 
after maintaining himself for a time in the rear of the Bidassoa, on 
the Adour and the Oloron, had fallen back on Pau, and was at- 
tacked by Wellington at Orthez, near by (February 27). Although 
the French troops might have stood their ground, Soult saw fit to 
retreat, and the nearest defensive position was at the Garonne. 
Bordeaux must be protected at any cost, as the royalist party was 
at work there. The citizens hated the Empire, which had ruined 
their commerce, and their sufferings laid them open to party plots. 
Instead of taking up his station between Bordeaux and the foe, 
Soult chose to go up the Garonne towards Toulouse, fancying that 
Wellington would not dare to advance on Bordeaux when he found 
the French army on his flank. This would have been all very well, 
had not Wellington been so superior in numbers; but as he had 
seventy thousand against forty thousand, he followed Soult with 
the bulk of his army, and detached an Anglo-Portuguese troop upon 
Bordeaux, which was entered without resistance. The royalists 
gained the tradesmen, put on the white cockade, proclaimed the 
Bourbon restoration, and hailed with delight the Duke d Angouléme, 
the eldest son of the Count d’Artois, and nephew of the pretender 
Louis XVIII. (March 12). When Napoleon learned that Bordeaux 
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was lost and Schwarzenberg on his way to Paris, he tried to aim 
a final blow at the latter before going to the East, but Schwarzen- 
berg, warned in time, retreated and concentrated his forces. He 
had gathered ninety thousand men, when Napoleon overtook him 
at Arcis-sur-Aube, while the Emperor had but little more than 
twenty thousand men of his guard, the other divisions being in 
the rear. He was forced to defend himself, instead of attacking. 
Evening fell, and the French had not budged; but during the night 
they recrossed the Aube (March 20). Next morning Napoleon 
proceeded to Vitry and St. Dizier in the hope of reaching Lor- 
raine. 

The day after the battle at Arcis-sur-Aube, the allies hesitated 
once more as to their best course. Pozzo di Borgo, powerfully 
seconding Vitrolles’s entreaties, urged on the czar, who dreamed of 
nothing less than entering Paris. Francis II. and Schwarzenberg 
yielded, and Blucher coming to headquarters, all discussion ceased. 
The Emperor of Austria withdrew to Dijon, unwilling to witness 
his daughter's dethronement, although he was resigned to the event. 
A large body of light troops was sent out to follow and harass Na- 
poleon, and the main body of the allied forces marched on Paris, 
between the Seine and Marne. Marmont and Mortier, left between 
Rheims and the Aisne, were ordered to join Napoleon; but a false 
manceuvre on the former's part permitted the foe to cut off their 
communication with the Emperor, and they were forced to fall 
back on Paris. They fell into the midst of the enemy at Feére- 
Champenoise (March 25), and extricated themselves with great loss; 
on the same day a detachment of three thousand national guards, 
under General Pacthod, was less fortunate. Surrounded by num- 
bers, they fought with the utmost bravery, dying by hundreds 
sooner than surrender. A mere handful was left, when the czar, 
struck with admiration, approached and called on them to yield in 
his own name. The last survivors laid down their arms.  Mar- 
mont and Mortier, with their few remaining troops, succeeded in 
reaching Paris by Provins, Melun, and Mormant (March 26 and 
29); the great allied army reached the capital a few hours later. 
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At a regency council held the night before, the minister of war 
proposed to remove the Empress and King of Rome at once to the 
Loire, out of reach of the enemy; but the council firmly resisted, 
considering such flight as the end of the Empire. They urged 
Marie Louise to imitate her ancestress, Maria Theresa, — go with her 
child to the city hall, and summon the people to arms; but the 
Empress, sweet and gentle, without much force of character, was 
not fitted for the strange part that circumstances had forced upon 
her. Distressed and alarmed, she remained passive in this supreme 
crisis of her fate, and ex-King Joseph cut the question short by 
reading a letter from Napoleon, written at Rheims, March 16, in 
which he declared that in no case must his wife and son be exposed 
to the danger of falling into the enemy’s hands. Marie Louise set 
out on the 29th, with the child, who was never to return to Paris, 
casting a shade of sorrow over the city, which did not regret the 
loss of the Empire, but was pained and mortified at the inva- 
sion which crushed it. Paris hovered between stupor and alarm. 
When Talleyrand promised the coalition that the town would 
rebel to give them entrance as they approached, he showed his 
inability to understand popular feeling. The enemy’s presence 
sturred the faubourgs to the heart. The people hated Napoleon, 
but they would have fought, if not for him, at least with him, had 
he been able and willing to give them arms. Even in the absence 
of good fortifications and regular weapons, it was possible to hold 
out for a few days at least, by using all the resources which such 
a city contained. 

But there was no energetic leader, and that too by the Emperor’s 
fault. Neither his brother Joseph, nor the Arch-Chancellor Cam- 
bacérés was fit to lead the Parisians, and it was unpardonable in 
Napoleon to leave the ministry of war, under such circumstances, 
in the hands of Clarke (the Duke de Feltre), a commonplace man, 
and not to be depended on in the hour of misfortune. He made 
no use of the artillery stored at Vincennes or of the supply of 
fowling-pieces, armed not one of the lower classes, and instead of 
defending Paris by the heights that overlook it, and in the town 
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itself, ordered Marmont indeed to take his post at Romainville, 
beyond Belleville and Ménilmontant, but sent Mortier, not to 
Montmartre, but to the plain of St. Denis! There were twenty- 
two or twenty-three thousand soldiers in all, supported by six or 
seven thousand national guards, so that it was with less than thirty 
thousand men that the French opposed one hundred and seventy 
thousand in the field. 

The enemy decided to make a general attack at three points. To 
the southeast, the Prince of Wiirtemberg was to march through the 
forest of Vincennes with thirty thousand men, against the barriers 
of Charonne and the Tréne. In the northeast, Barclay de Tolly, 
with fifty thousand men, was ordered to advance by way of Rosny 
and Pantin, to storm Romainville. In the northwest, Blucher, at 
the head of ninety thousand troops, was to proceed by the St. Denis 
plain to Montmartre, Clichy, and L’Etoile. Barclay de Tolly was 
first in line on the morning of March 30, and a desperate struggle 
followed for the possession of the heights of Romainville and the 
two villages of Pantin and Prés-Saint-Gervais, at the foot of those 
heights. The Russians succeeded in scaling the slope, but as they 
approached Belleville and Bagnolet, they met an unflinching resist- 
ance. Marmont’s brave men held their own, on the enemy’s flank, 
in the woods of Romainville, and even on the other side at Pantin 
and Prés-Saint-Gervais. Thus the central attack, begun singly, failed 
and caused the enemy much loss. But Blucher on the one hand, and 
the Prince of Wiirtemberg on the other, came up in turn, and the 
French were in danger of being overpowered by numbers. Ex- 
King Joseph departed with the ministers, giving Marmont and 
Mortier permission to yield when longer defence seemed impossi- 
ble. The struggle soon became general, to the north and east of 
Paris, from Aubervilliers and St. Denis to Charenton and Bercy. 
The enemy drove back the feeble troops from St. Denis and the 
Oureq canal to Montmartre, La Chapelle, and Villette. At the 
other end of the line, the foe seized the Charenton bridge, and on 
the reverse of the great table-land at Romainville and Belleville, 
carried Montreuil and Bagnolet. Resistance was still stubborn 
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both at Belleville and on the Vincennes Avenue. The pupils from 
the Polytechnic School, who were using a battery stationed in front 
of the Barriére du Tréne, fought bravely, and would all have per- 
ished, surrounded by Russian cavalry, had not the national guard 
and dragoons gone to their rescue. 

Marmont still stood firm at Belleville, at the top of the hill, the 
decisive point. No attack from the front shook the desperate re- 
solve of his men, but Schwarzenberg finally turned him with two 
columns, one of which managed to scale Chaumont Hill, feebly 
occupied for lack of troops; the other, by way of Ménilmontant, 
gained the outer boulevard of Paris and joined the first on its way 
down Chaumont Hill. Marmont, seeing himself cut off, gathered 
his few forces, cut his way through the Russians, and entered the 
Faubourg du Temple. 

Mortier showed no less courage; he recaptured at the bayonet’s 
point Villette, invaded by the Prussian guard, but was compelled to 
yield to numbers, and also return within the barriers. Clarke, the 
war minister, having forced him to waste his troops in the foolish 
defence of St. Denis, he had not men enough left to guard the 
culminating point, Montmartre, which was taken, without resist- 
ance, by a Russian troop under the French emigrant Langeron, 
against whom the national guard bravely defended the Clichy bar- 
rier. All was over, because no preparations had been made for a 
barricade war. At that moment General Dejean rode up at head- 
long speed, announcing Napoleon’s return to Paris, which must 
be held for two days more at any price. It was too late, as Dejean 
was obliged to confess. Not only had both marshals done their 
duty, but if chance had not brought them to Paris the night before, 
contrary to Napoleon’s orders, the honor of the capital would not 
even have been saved by that unequal battle. 

The two marshals (Marmont and Mortier) went to Villette to 
confer with the Russian minister Nesselrode, refusing utterly to 
surrender their troops, but promising to leave Paris during the 
night. They could only treat for the army, having no authority 
in regard to Paris; and in the absence of all government, the pre- 
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fect of the Seine, prefect of police, and deputies from the city coun- 
cil and national guards hastened to the allied sovereigns at Castle 
Bondy, to beg that they would treat Paris according to the promises 
of those proclamations, in which they declared that they were not 
warring with France. To such a point had the Empire reduced 
Paris of the Revolution! Napoleon was close at hand; on the 26th 
he defeated, at St. Dizier, the troops sent out to watch him, and 
next day learned of the allies’ march on the capital. This news 
incensed the army to the last degree. Both officers and men com- 
peiled the Emperor to give up his plans and hasten to Paris. On 
the night of the 30th, advancing the troops, he reached Fromenteau, 
five leagues away from the capital, and there heard that the city 
had been evacuated within the hour. Stunned for a moment by 
this great misfortune, the inevitable result of his proud improvi- 
dence, he soon revived to desperate energy, sent Caulaincourt to 
try to make terms with Alexander, and resolved to concentrate 
his remaining forces at Fontainebleau for a final struggle. 
Alexander received the Parisian deputation most courteously, 
wishing to make himself welcome, and told the envoys that he 
desired France to have an honorable peace, and that she should 
decide her own fate. He promised to treat the capital with the 
utmost respect, to leave the police of the city to the national 
guard, and not to quarter his soldiers on the inhabitants. As for 
Caulaincourt, he received him personally in an affectionate man- 
ner, but declared that the allies could no longer negotiate with 
Napoleon. The entrance of the allies into Paris, March 31, by 
the Faubourg St. Martin seemed like an ill-omened dream. The 
throng blocking up the Faubourg St. Martin and Boulevard St. Denis 
watched the procession silently ; the people were so sad and gloomy 
that the staff of the allies did not advance without alarm. As 
they came near the rich quarters, the popular attitude was modi- 
fied; the friendly demonstrations of the czar, who rode between 
Schwarzenberg and the Prussian king, and greeted the crowd gra- 
ciously, were better received. The middle classes hovered between 
chagrin at invasion and delight at being rid of the Empire, and 
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partisans did more than return the czar’s greetings. Royalists 
and ex-emigrants had paraded through Paris since early morning 
with white flags, meeting only with surprise or hostility; they 
now ran to meet the invaders, crying, “Long live the King! Long 
live Alexander!” Women waved white handkerchiefs from their 
windows and echoed the cry. In the Champs Elysées, the sover- 
eigns reviewed the fifty thousand soldiers of their escort, and thence 
the czar went to Talleyrand’s house. Having decided but one 
point, and that not to treat with Napoleon, he thought he could 
not do better than to consult this man of intellect and experience, 
who had been connected with all important matters in France since 
the early Revolution, except during the Convention, 

A conference was held between the czar, the Prussian king, 
Prince Schwarzenberg, Talleyrand, and Dalberg. Alexander de- 
clared that, Napoleon’s excluded, the allies would accept any gov- 
ernment which France preferred, even a republic. At heart they 
would have been glad to put Bernadotte in Napoleon’s place; but, 
feeling the difficulty of making France accept a French general 
who had borne arms against her, forbore to insist. Talleyrand 
declared himself in favor of the Bourbons, “binding them by wise 
laws.” “The republic,’ he said, “is an impossibility. Marie 
Louise’s regency or Bernadotte would only hatch intrigues; the 
Bourbons alone are sound.” He enforced his advice through vari- 
ous well-known men, who had worked with him for this solution, 
and the allies accepted it. Talleyrand and his followers proposed 
to make this great change through the Senate. Alexander posted 
a proclamation declaring that the allies renounced Napoleon and 
every member of his family ; that they would respect the integrity 
of ancient France as it existed under its legitimate rulers; that 
they might do even more, because it was requisite to the welfare 
of Europe that France should be great and strong. The allies, he 
added, would recognize and insure the constitution which the 
nation should choose. They invited the Senate to suggest a tem- 
porary government and to prepare a suitable constitution. 

Talleyrand, Vice-President of the Senate, convened that body 
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next day (April 1), and only sixty-four out of one hundred and 
forty members met. Some senators, who remained faithful to their 
ideas of liberty, demanded that the new constitution should per- 
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petuate the principles of the French Revolution. A temporary 
government was named by the Senate, but really chosen by Tal- 
leyrand. It consisted of Talleyrand himself, the Duke de Dalberg, 
old General Beurnonville, minister of war in the days of the Re- 
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public, and given over to the Austrians by Dumouriez, the ex-Con- 
stituent Jaucourt, who had been of the Feuillant party, and lastly, 
Abbé de Montesquiou, also an ex-Constituent, but of the right 
wing, and a secret correspondent of the pretender Louis XIII. 
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This government then chose its ministers, — good men for the most 
part, especially in the treasury department, to which was called a 
most able man, Baron Louis, an ex-priest, who left the church 
with Talleyrand. But the minister of war was a great mistake ; 
General Dupont, defeated at Baylen, being chosen. He was more 
unfortunate than criminal, and no respect was paid to justice at 
his trial. Still his name roused sad and mortifying memories in 
the army, which could not but be wounded by seeing him trans- 
ferred from prison to the ministry. The royalists were not satisfied 
with the progress of affairs. While the allies avoided any appear- 
¥ ance of forcing the Bourbons upon France, the old emigrant party 
desired the victorious strangers to restore the “rightful king” un- 
conditionally, and won from the majority of the council, by the 
influence of Bellart, a hot-headed lawyer, an address to the people 
of Paris, expressing a wish to restore legitimate monarchy in the 
person of Louis XVIII. The royalists were not so successful with 
the national guard, who rejected the white cockade; nor could their 
agent, Vitrolles, obtain the acceptance of Louis XVIII.’s_ brother, 
Count d’Artois, as lieutenant-general of the kingdom, he having 
entered France from Germany. 

The plan fixed upon by Talleyrand and the czar was actively 
pursued, and on the evening of April 2, the Senate voted without 
debate the downfall of Napoleon and his family, the motion being 
made by Lambrechts, one of the few senators still independent and 
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well known as-an opposition member, having been one of the tem- 
porary government projected by Malet. Not one of the men who 
had so often sworn to die for the Napoleonic dynasty now raised 
his voice in its defence. Lambrechts was ordered to draw up the 
preamble of the decree, and the Senate repaired to the Czar of 
tussia to inform him of their action, thus showing a great want 
of the dignity due to its precedents, and courting Alexander as it 
courted Napoleon. Alexander seemed anxious to please the Sen- 
ate by his extreme courtesy, approved their desire to prepare lib- 
eral institutions for France, and announced that without waiting 
for the conclusion of peace he would grant the Senate the liberty 
of the numerous French prisoners detained in Russia. This made 
a great sensation in Paris, and Alexander gained his object; he 
became popular throughout the city. The order against Napoleon 
was posted on every wall that night, without waiting for the pre- 
amble, which was accepted next day. Lambrechts set forth that 
“in a constitutional monarchy, the monarch exists only in virtue 
of the constitution,” and that Napoleon had destroyed the compact 
binding him to the French people by countless arbitrary acts. 
He and other members of the opposition party had the right to 
pass this sentence, but not so that servile majority of the Senate 
which authorized the Emperor’s every excess. The same day 
(April 3), the Legislative Body briefly confirmed the decree. Those 
who provoked it were appalled at their work, thinking of the 
terrible deeds to which Napoleon’s despair might lead him, and of 
the means of action which he still possessed. Nor did the allies 
with their two hundred thousand soldiers feel secure ; for Napoleon, 
besides the forces which he could summon from Lyons, the Pyre- 
nees, and Italy, by the 4th of April managed to concentrate nearly 
seventy thousand men between Fontainebleau and Corbeil, and 
Talleyrand and his party knew that it was impossible to crush 
Napoleon save by removing his officers, His young troops and 
under officers, fighting to defend the soil of France, were far more 
solid and invincible than the year before in Germany. Noth- 
ing like the confusion and disorder of the campaign beyond the 
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Rhine was seen. On the other hand, the leaders, marshals, and 
generals were more and more wearied, disgusted, and malcontent. 
This was no doubt partly the personal feeling of sick and tired 
men who longed for repose; but it was also caused by the con- 
viction that Napoleon’s pride and obstinacy had ruined everything, 
and that final success was impossible. 

The authors of the great change effected at Paris reckoned on 
this feeling. Talleyrand began the work with Marmont the night 
of the battle of Paris, and, with his followers, continued the task 
by sending agents to Marmont and the other chiefs at the French 
camp, whose outposts were at Essonne, to invite them to rally 
round the provisional government. Napoleon prepared to justify 
the fears of his foes. He had a formidable plan. The allies, in- 
stead of remaining on the heights north of Paris, where they were 
impregnable, had scattered, having eighty thousand men south of 
Paris with their outposts facing Napoleon’s forces on the Essonne. 
Other divisions bivouacked in the Champs Elysées and in the public 
squares of Paris, and the rest remained north of the capital. Na- 
poleon purposed to rush upon the eighty thousand men in his fronti 
with his united forces. He did not doubt that he would drive 
them before him; then he would follow them at the bayonet’s 
point to the gates of Paris, rouse the people to arms, or turn the 
foe by falling upon the right bank. He thought that the enemy's 
troops were too widely divided to admit of their concentration 
and timely use of their great numerical superiority, and his least 
care was the fate of Paris in this dreadful shock. He intended to 
attack on the 5th or 6th of April, and on the 4th, he set the guard 
in motion to. join Marmont and Mortier on the Essonne, passing 
them in review in the great palace court at Fontainebleau, and 
addressing an inflammatory speech to them, declaring that the 
stranger must be driven from Paris, and the emigrants who har- 
bored the white cockade, punished. Soldiers and officers filed by 
him with passionate shouts, but the impression made on the staff 
was quite different. When Napoleon turned back to the house, 
surrounded by marshals, generals, and aides-de-camp, he saw none 
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but gloomy, angry faces. The marshals protested against fighting 
in Paris, and went so far as to say that they would refuse to obey. 
He dismissed them, saying that he would soon tell them all that 
he had decided to do. He kept with him Berthier, Caulaincourt, 
and Bassano, and after a conversation with those three trusty men, 
recalled the marshals, with whom he no longer felt strong enough 
to dispense. He told them that as the allies accused him of being 
the only obstacle to universal peace, he was ready to leave the 
throne, but on condition of its transmittance to his son, under the 
regency of the Empress. The marshals gave free vent to their joy, 
and overwhelmed the Emperor with thanks, which affected him but 
little. He then read a form of abdication, which he signed, saying 
that he had chosen two of their number, Ney and Macdonald, to 
accompany Caulaincourt to Paris, to arrange for Marie Louise’s 
regency. He empowered them to take Marmont with them, if 
they saw fit, on their way by his headquarters in Spain. At heart 
he was neither resigned nor sincere, but still thought that he might 
make this plan a means to lull his foes’ suspicions, then suddenly 
rouse the army and fall upon them. 

The three envoys joined Marmont at Essonne; when asked to 
go with them, he hesitated, seemed disturbed, and finally made a 
grave confession. With much mind and many brilliant qualities, 
he was weak and vain, and a cunning agent sent by Talleyrand 


had managed to persuade him that it was for him, the hero of the — 


campaign, the defender of Paris, to play the first part in the new 
government so greatly needed in France. He had been led to confer 
secretly, at» Petit-Bourg, with Schwarzenberg, and had promised to 
leave the Essonne, April 5, with his men, the advance-guard of the 
army, and proceed towards Normandy, to place himself at the ser- 
vice of the temporary government. But at the same time that he 
schemed to maim the last solid power left to France, seized with 
remorse towards the leader whom he was betraying, he stipulated 
that Napoleon’s life and liberty should be insured with a shelter 
suited to his past grandeur. Upon the lively reproaches of Mac- 
donald and Caulaincourt, he gave way to regret, and promised to 
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go to Paris with them, to work in the King of Rome’s interest. He 
announced his purpose to the generals commanding under him and 
whom he had seduced, agreed with them that the troops should 
not stir until he sent fresh orders, and then asked Schwarzenberg 
to release him from his promise. The news of the arrival of the 
marshals, coming to request Marie Louise’s regency in the name 
of the army, caused alarm among the royalists and all those who 
signed the decree of downfall. Ney and Macdonald pleaded with 
Alexander for Napoleon’s son, with an eloquence which moved 
even that prince, indifferent to the Bourbons in the secrecy of his 
heart. After a long midnight conference with the three, he dis- 
missed them until next day. Atacouncil held by the czar, the Prus- 
sian king, their ministers, and Schwarzenberg, the allies agreed to 
persist in their previous resolves; but when the marshals reap- 
peared, Alexander was only firm on the point of Napoleon’s per- 
sonal exclusion, and let them renew the debate about the King 
of Rome and the regency. The marshals insisted even more eagerly 
than before on rejecting the Bourbons, who they said were desired 
neither by the army nor New France. Just then an aide-de-camp 
entered and whispered to the czar, who instantly changed his tone, 
and declared that the King of Rome must fall with his father; that 
the Bourbons alone suited France and Europe ; that even the army 
was divided in their favor, for one division had already gone over 
to the temporary government, and the rest would doubtless follow. 

A misunderstanding had, indeed, produced most important results. 
Napoleon summoned Marmont to Fontainebleau, or, in case of his 
absence with the marshals, the officer next in command, who 
proved to be an old soldier of the Republic, General Souham, a 
good officer, but who disliked Napoleon, and had thus been led to 
join Marmont’s plot. He thought that Napoleon had discovered 
the compact between Schwarzenberg and his officers, and, fancying 
that the Emperor would have him shot, infected his fellow- 
officers with this belief, and combined with them to execute their 
scheme, without awaiting instructions from Marmont. Early on 
the morning of April 5 they set out towards Versailles with their 
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troops. One division only out of five, whose general was not 
in the plot, remained at its post; the line of the Essonne was 
thus lost, the army broken up, and the last hopes of Napoleon and 
his family gone. Alexander bade Caulaincourt return to Fon- 
tainebleau to obtain Napoleon’s unconditional abdication, offering 
in return the sovereignty of the island of Elba for himself, and an 
Italian principality for his wife and son. The three envoys turned 
back to Fontainebleau. As for Marmont, on hearing what had 
happened at Essonne, his first words were: “I am lost! I am 
disgraced!” But the royalists gathered round him, showered him 
with congratulations, which he should have repelled as insults, and 
he finally completed what he had called his disgrace. When his 
soldiers reached Versailles and learned what had been done, they 
revolted and marched towards Fontainebleau. He hurried after 
them, and calmed them by the authority gained by leading them 
on to victory so often. He thus definitely accepted the responsi- 
bility before history for the deed of Essonne. Ney, Macdonald, 
and Caulaincourt showed Napoleon the situation plainly; he at 
first rebelled against unconditional abdication, but yielded next 
day, and at six in the morning, read the act of resignation for 
himself and his heirs, and sent the envoys back to Paris. 

The fear which had invaded the hearts of the signers of the 
decree of downfall and of the royalist party was succeeded by an 
outburst of joy. Fallen grandeur could now be insulted with im- 
punity. 

Negotiations relative to the abdication were not opened for sev- 
eral days, owing to the absence of Metternich and Castlereagh, but 
on the 11th of April the ministers of the sovereign allies signed 
the treaty of terms accorded to Napoleon and his family. He was 
permitted to keep the title of Emperor with the sovereignty of the 
island of Elba, the duchy of Parma was given to Marie Louise and 
her son, pensions were assigned to the Emperor and his family, and 
a principality was promised to Eugene. Ney joined the new goy- 
ernment with the majority of the marshals, ministers, and dignitaries 
of every rank, but Caulaincourt and Macdonald declared that their 
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duty to Napoleon was not complete until they had seen the newly 
signed conditions carried out, and they returned to Fontainebleau. 
Macdonald’s conduct was a strong contrast to that of the men who 
owed their fortune to the Emperor, for N apoleon never liked him, 
and had always held aloof from him. He who had so little faith in 
virtue and disinterestedness was moved as much as he could be by 
this unexpected generosity, and thanked Macdonald, giving him as 
a farewell token his Egyptian sword, presented by Murad Bey on 
the banks of the Nile. That evening, Napoleon had a long talk 
with Caulaincourt, after which he dismissed him, and swallowed a 
mixture of opium and other poisonous matters, — the same draught, 
we are told, which was prepared by Cabanis for Condorcet. He 
then recalled Caulaincourt, gave him his last directions for his 
family, bade him farewell, and embraced him. But the death that 
he courted did not come. Violent vomiting saved him, unluckily 
for himself and for France, for he returned to life to bring new 
misfortune on his country. 

Resigned to live, he turned towards his exiled wife and son. 
He persuaded Marie Louise to ask an interview with her father, 
in the hope that Francis II. would give her Tuscany in place of 
Parma. She accordingly went to Rambouillet, but did not gain 
her object, and her father induced her to start for Vienna with 
her son, instead of following her husband in his painful journey 
through France, leaving him to suppose that she would meet him 
subsequently at Elba. Marie Louise, incapable of thinking or 
acting for herself, obeyed her father as she had her husband, who 
never saw his wife or child again. 

April 20, everything being ready for Napoleon’s journey, and 
the commissioners of the four great powers who were to accompany 
him having arrived, the former drew up the imperial guard in the 
grand courtyard at Fontainebleau to take leave of them. “Sol- 
diers,” said he, “I have one mission left to fulfil in life, —to re- 
count to posterity the glorious deeds we have done together.” 
Would to Heaven he had kept his word and done nothing else! 


He kissed the flag, and his brave soldiers, who only saw the man 
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who so often led them on to victory, burst into tears. Seven or 
eight hundred of them were to form the army left to him who had 
had a million soldiers at his command, and they were sent in ad- 
vance, Napoleon going by another road, unescorted save by General 
Drouot, Bertrand, and the four foreign commissioners with their 
people. In the first departments through which they passed, from 
Seine-et-Marne to Allier, the people who had been eyewitnesses 
of the invasion forgot the evil wrought by Napoleon, and only saw 
the defender of his country. They shouted, “Long live the Em- 
peror! Down with foreigners!” but beyond Lyons, where the foe 
never penetrated, the population became hostile: old royalist and 
Catholic passions were revived in proportion as they went farther 
south; the mob cried, “Long live the King! down with the ty- 
rant!” and others howled, “Long live the allies!” At Avignon 
and Orgon a furious rabble attacked the carriages, demanding that 
the tyrant should be handed over to them to be hung or thrown 
into the Rhone. The man who braved the storm of shot and shell 
with utter indifference gave way before these ignoble perils, and 
disguised himself; otherwise the commissioners could scarcely have 
saved his life at Orgon. The sad journey closed at the Gulf of 
St. Raphael, on the coast of Provence, the very spot where Gen- 
eral Bonaparte landed on his return from Egypt. An English 
frigate awaited him and bore him to Elba, where he landed at 
Porto-Ferraio, May 4. 

While the Empire was crumbling to dust at Essonne and Fon- 
tainebleau, and the fallen Emperor went into exile, the new gov- 
ernment was working hard to hold its own at Paris. The royalists 
were at sword’s points with the national sovereignty party in the 
commission chosen by the Senate to draw up a constitution. The 
pretender’s agent, Abbé de Montesquioun, failed to win acceptance 
of the principle that royal right is superior to the nation’s will; 
and the formula adopted was as follows: “The French people 
freely call to the throne of France, Louis Stanislas Xavier de 
France, brother of the late king, and after him, the other members 
of the house of Bourbon.” Thus they did not recognize in the 
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king whom they elected, the title of Louis XVIIL, and did not 
admit that between him and his brother, Louis XVI, there had 


_ been a rightful king, the poor child who died in the Temple and 
_ Whom royalists called Louis XVII. The reign of Louis Stanislas 


Xavier was to date from the day when he swore allegiance to the 
Constitution: the executive power was vested in the king, who 
shared the legislative power with the Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies. The Constitution sanctioned individual liberty, freedom 
of worship and the press, the sale of national goods, the public 
debt, and proclaimed oblivion of all acts committed since the be- 
ginning of the Revolution. The principles of 1789 were main- 
tained, and in the sad state of France there was nothing better to 
be done than to rally round this Constitution, which was voted by 
the Senate, April 6, and accepted by the Legislature. 
Unfortunately, one article in it, setting forth the personal inter- 
ests of the senators in too glaring colors, disguised the importance 
of the service rendered by the Senate. This article decreed that 
there should be not less than one hundred and fifty senators and 
not more than two hundred; that they should be chosen by the 
king and his heirs; but that the present senators (to the number 
of one hundred) should continue in office by right, and that the 
present salaries allowed them should belong exclusively to them 
and their successors. The public, who naturally neither liked nor 
respected their conduct under the Empire, saw nothing in the 
Constitution beyond this clause. Political spirit, stifled by the 
Empire, had not yet fully revived, and people did not see that if 
they made light of the Senate’s work they played into the hands 
of the emigrants; they did not see that the Senate, unworthy as 
it was, now defended the rights and principles of the nation: nor 
was it the flatterers of the Empire, but the old opposition party, 
the men of the Revolution, Lanjuinais, Lambrechts, Garat, and 
Grégoire, who led the debate. The Senate’s lack of popularity 
gave the royalist party hope that the act of April 6 might be re- 
tracted, and at this time that party won a faint success in a matter 
on which they laid great stress. Count d’Artois was on his way to 
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Paris, and declared that he would not lay aside the white cockade 
on entering. The temporary government ordered the national 
cuard to assume the white cockade, and let Count d’Artois in 
without conditions (April 12). He was received in solemn state, 
the marshals marching before him, still wearing their tricolored 
cockades and plumes, which the government dared not attack. The 
rabble was cold, but the middle classes received the prince favor- 
ably, and he proved gracious to every one. He was taken to 
Notre Dame, then to the Tuileries, twenty-two years after his 
unhappy brother, Louis XVL., left it, and twenty- -five years after 
he himself fled from France after the taking of the Bastille. Tal- 
leyrand and his party feared lest the people should recall the 
counter-revolutionary zeal of the prince who was the foremost leader 
of the emigrants, and thinking best to give a pledge that the old 
rule would not return, attributed a happy speech to D’Artois, in the 
“Monitor” next day: “Nothing is altered in France: there is only 
one Frenchman more.” 

D’Artois did not deny this invention of a clever man, Count 
Beugnot, but he insisted on being recognized, unconditionally, as 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, as he had entered Paris with- 
out making terms; but this time the Senate and temporary gov- 
ernment did not yield. They intended that the prince should make 
a solemn promise, in his brother’s name, in regard to the Consti- 
tution. The ezar interfered and explained to D’Artois that the 
allies were pledged to the Senate and the nation, and he was forced 
to submit and receive the lieutenant-generalcy of the kingdom from 
the Senate, “until Louis Stanislas Xavier of France should accept 
the Constitutional Charter.” April 14, Talleyrand presented the 
Senate to Count d’Artois, who assured that body, in his brother’s 
name, that the king would accept the bases of the Constitution. 
This was not as if he agreed to it as a whole, nor did he say that 
the king would swear allegiance to it; still the senators contented 
themselves with this partial promise. The provisional government 
was changed to a government council, to which two marshals, 
Oudinot and Moncey, and one general were added; but side by 
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side with this official government another irresponsible council grew 
up about D’Artois, a sort of semi-official government composed of 
emigrants. The prince, ignorant, frivolous, and quarrelsome, knew 
not whom to trust, and confusion reigned supreme. The day after 
his proclamation as lieutenant-general, the white cockade was 
finally adopted, and the temporary government, being much puz- 
zled in regard to the marshals and the army, made use of a little 
scheme in Talleyrand’s style. An old republican, Marshal Jourdan, 
was in command at Rouen; he was led to believe that the cockade 
of the ancient monarchy had been resumed throughout Paris, and 
accordingly forced it upon his garrison, which submitted to follow 
the example of the capital. Rouen’s example was loudly quoted at 
Paris, and the flag and cockade prior to 1789 were imposed upon the 
army and various public buildings, though the national cockade 
was still worn by many French soldiers from the Garonne to the 
Elbe, and many warlike deeds still signalized the final efforts of 
their arms, even after Napoleon had laid aside his sword. 

Carnot, at Antwerp, had sheltered the city and fleet against all 
the attacks of the English. Having braved a bombardment, he 
reduced the enemy to a no more efficacious blockade, and contrived 
to send a reinforcement of five thousand men to that good general, 
Maison, who was holding Flanders with a handful of soldiers, and 
who, manceuvring between the French strongholds, harassed hos- 
tile forces of three or four times his own number. Those places 
which the enemy strove to scale, paid back bloody defeat. At 
Berg-op-Zoom, the English lost four thousand men in an attack 
which turned to a disaster for them, and the allies were also 
rudely repulsed at Maubeuge. When all was over at Fontaine- 
bleau and at Paris, Maison recognized the new government, but 
remained at Lille with ten thousand troops. Carnot also yielded 
to the change of government, but declared that he would hold 
Antwerp until he received orders from the new king, and at the 
very gates of Paris, Daumesnil, commander of Vincennes, followed 
his example. He braved the enemy’s every threat, refused to sur- 
render to any but a national government, the fort and two hundred 
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cannons which he had not used in the capital’s defence, anc declared 
that he would blow up Vincennes if it were attacked. He is still 
popularly known in Paris as the “Wooden Leg.” 

In Alsace, Count Marmier seized Huninguen with a French 
corps, and defended that little town for five months with un- 
flinching courage. The remote garrisons still held out in Poland. 
Rapp distinguished himself at Dantzic. Davout was worthy of 
himself at Hamburg. Quartered in Hamburg, Harburg, and the 
islands of the Lower Elbe with forty thousand men, he had defied, 
since early autumn, every effort of the Russian and German armies. 
The Russian general, Benningsen, sent him news of events at Paris, 
and displayed the white Bourbon flag side by side with the flags 
of the allies. Davout fired on the white flag as on the black eagles, 
and once more defeated the foe. Nor did he cease hostilities until 
he received official despatches from the provisional government, 
and even then, like Carnot, he declined to leave his post without 
an order from the King of France (April 28). 

In Italy, Eugene Beauharnais did himself great credit to the 
end by his fine defence, bravely and successfully resisting the 
Austrians confronting him, and the Neapolitans whom Murat was 
not ashamed to lead against his flank. Eugene, unlike Murat, re- 
pulsed every offer which the allies made him through his father- 
in-law, the King of Bavaria, only signing a truce empowering 
French troops to return to France with their supplies, and Italian 
troops to hold the fortresses of their country until its fate should 
be decided (April 16). Much blood was shed in the South of 
France during the first half of April, through the fault of the tem- 
porary government, which did not send timely official notice of 
events at Paris to the chiefs of the belligerent armies. Nothing 
important happened in the direction of the Eastern Pyrenees. 
Marshal Suchet, obliged by Napoleon to send the better part of 
his forces to Lyons, had returned to France with the rest, hoping 
to joi Soult, who had retired to Toulouse with thirty-six thousand 
men, followed by Wellington with sixty thousand. April 4, Soult 


lost an opportunity to destroy a part of the English army which 
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crossed the Garonne and could not have been rescued in time 
by those on the other shore. Soult quietly awaited them before 
Toulouse, and was there attacked by Wellington, April 10. The 
defence was very fine, and there was a brief prospect that the 
English would be defeated; but Soult again missed his chance, and 
that evening left Toulouse, withdrawing to Carcassonne, where he 
was sure to be joined by Suchet. An agent of the temporary gov- 
ernment arrived too late to prevent the slaughter at Toulouse, but 
too soon to suit the Spanish veterans who longed for revenge. 

By degrees the truce became universal, and the next question 
was to fix the terms of peace, which must be painful in any case, 
but might be greatly modified, according as those who had seized 
the helm of state in France knew or did not know how to defend 
her great interests. The enemy held nothing but Paris and the 
unfortified towns, French garrisons still occupying all the strong- 
holds of France, old and new, and several important places far 
beyond the Rhine. French troops held Lille, Antwerp, Flushing, 
the Texel, Mons, Namur, Luxembourg, Metz, Strasburg, Mayence, 
Magdeburg, Hamburg, several towns in Catalonia, ete. This was 
a powerful means of gaining, not the preservation of the natural 
frontiers, which could no longer be hoped for, but at least an im- 
portant advance on the limits of the ancient monarchy. Unluckily 
a movement, natural but hasty, broke out all over France, to claim 
the immediate evacuation of her soil by foreign armies. The fine 
promises of the allied generals were forgotten; officers and men 
rivalled each other in lawless violence, public and private property 
was laid waste, and on every side were heard complaints of wild 
excesses. The angry populace revenged themselves by the frequent 
murder of officers and soldiers, or waged a petty war in favorable 
places. No one stopped to think that evacuation could not be 
effected in a day, and that while it went on there would be time to 
arrange the final terms of peace: that if they insisted on evacuation 
first, the strangers would not fail to exact in return the surrender of 
every town which they did not choose France to keep. The selfish 
sceptie guiding foreign affairs, M. de Talleyrand, saw this result 
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plainly enough, but was undeterred. His only object was to win 
a brief popularity by concluding, as quickly as might be, arrange- 
ments for the departure of the foe. He made no use of his rela- 
tions with the czar, but was content with a vague promise from 
the foreign ministers to include within the ancient limits of France 
an additional million of people, without saying whence they would 
be had, and the 23d of April he persuaded D’Artois to sign a com- 
pact by which “all hostilities by land or sea were, and should 
remain, suspended between France and the allied powers,” until 
the treaty for peace should be concluded. The allied powers agreed 
to leave the French dominion as it had been on the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1792, in proportion as the places still occupied beyond those 
limits by French troops should be evacuated and restored to the 
allies. The total surrender of those places was to be completed 
by the 1st of June, the garrisons to march out with arms and 
stores, including their campaign artillery, all other things within 
the fortresses to be returned to the allies. 

This compact surrendered to the allies, without any compensa- 
tion, fifty-three strongholds, twelve thousand six hundred pieces 
of ordnance, arsenals and magazines filled with vast supplies. 
The ministry, properly so called, had no share in the matter, for 
the whole responsibility belonged to Talleyrand; the frivolous 
D’Artois signed whatever was brought him without understanding 
its scope. Talleyrand has been accused of selling to the allies the 
vast supplies of war material which justly belonged to France, 
and he fairly deserved such a suspicion. Hardly was this deplor- 
able compact concluded, than those very people who so eagerly 
demanded the exclusion of foreign invaders were painfully moved 
by the terms at which it was purchased. Nor did they even gain 
the price of their unhappy bargain, for the evacuation was pro- 
longed far beyond the surrender of French strongholds. The pres- 
ence of foreign troops was the greatest but not the only evil. 
Disorder prevailed, much increased by the imprudence of Count 
d’Artois and his eldest son, the Duke d@Angouléme. When those 
princes traversed France, they cried everywhere, to insure a wel- 
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come: “No more conscription! no more taxes!” The result was 
that the younger troops deserted, and the populace, especially in the 
South, refused to pay indirect taxes. Meantime English and colo- 
nial goods were brought into the country, by land and sea, on every 
side, in the train of the hostile armies. The consumer gained, but 
French manufactures, created under cover of the Continental block- 
ade, received their death-blow from this overwhelming competition. 
Political discords, on the other hand, were revived in the South and 
West, by royalist instigation, and many of the commissioners sent to 
restore order only increased the trouble by encouraging insulting 
manifestations against memories of Revolution or Empire. Amid 
all these follies one minister distinguished himself by good sense and 
firmness, namely, Baron Louis, the minister of finance. He made 
the Count d’Artois and the Council promise to pay all state debts, 
of whatever origin, and to keep up existing taxes; he supported 
the army in regard to the continuation of the draft, exclusive of 
the conscripts for 1815, and as for industry and commerce, he 
endured what he could not prevent; he reduced the duties on 
colonial goods two thirds, but tried to help manufacturers by sup- 
pressing the duty on raw material. 

The weakness and incapacity of D’Artois being very evident, all 
longed for the coming of the new king, in whom they tried to be- 
lieve. We shall have occasion to revert to his character later on. 
As tor his political views, after showing all the prejudices of the 
old régime in the early years of emigration, he had since changed 
his tone in articles published at the beginning and towards the 
close of the Empire. He seemed to understand, up to a certain 
point, that he must compound with new ideas and interests, and at 
the first rumor of passing events in France, he was ready to return 
at any price, and to accept the Senate’s Constitution without condi- 
tions; but the news that he received from his brother, his trusty 
Montesquiou, and even from Talleyrand, who began to veer between 
national and royal supremacy in order to prepare his position with 
the king, changed his feeling. April 20, he left his retreat at 
Hartwell, in the suburbs of London, where he had lived ever since 
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he left, Russia, and entered London in state. The English, wild 
with joy that they had overthrown Napoleon and set up a French 
king, greeted him with white cockades. He returned their welcome 
by saying publicly to the prince regent of England, reigning in the 
name of his father, mad George III., “that to his wise advice and 
noble efforts, and the untiring perseverance of his nation, he should 
attribute, after Providence, the restoration of his family to the throne 
of France.” 

These words were an ominous beginning of the new reign ; doubly 
tactless, they wounded at once the French nation, who then consid- 
ered the English their bitterest foes, and the Russian czar, the only 
monarch of Europe from whom the new king could hope. to gain 
any help for France. It was vain to suppose that such flatteries 
would dissuade the English government from abusing victory. The 
new king, escorted by an English squadron, crossed the channel 
which Napoleon had so long dreamed of passing in triumph at the 
head of a French fleet. He landed at Calais, April 24, and was 
received with the cheers that always greet a new power, and which 
pleasure at returning peace now rendered sincere. He then pro- 
ceeded slowly to Paris, stopping at Compiéene, April 29, to seek 
advice for his future line of action. There he found the marshals, 
who had hastened to meet him; and Berthier, Napoleon’s chief of 
staff, presented to the “legitimate king,” in the name of his col- 
leagues, their hackneyed expressions of loyalty. The king ac- 
quitted himself better than at London; he flattered them on the 
exploits by which they had ennobled France, and leaned upon two 
of them to support his gouty limbs. 

He recognized the necessity for giving France the institutions 
summed up in the Senate’s Constitution; but he meant to be Louis 
XVIIT in the full sense of the word, that is, a king ruling by heredi- 
tary right, — to grant, not accept, the Constitution ; to receive, not to 
give, oaths of allegiance. He was persuaded that every one would 
imitate Talleyrand and submit to his will, The czar, with a wis- 
dom remarkable in the most absolute of monarchs, felt that in this 
claim to raise royalty above national rights lay the germ of fresh 
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dangers for France and Europe. He visited the king at Compiégne, 
and endeavored to dissuade him from his purpose. Louis, however, 
held aloof, and with cold dignity avoided the advice which he inti- 
mated that his wisdom did not require, and the czar went away ill 
satisfied. 

By an odd contrast, while a foreign ruler strove to uphold the 
national rights of France, they were sacriticed by the body to whom 
it specially belonged to defend them. The Senate waited for the 
king to explain his intentions, and the Legislature sent deputies to 
Compitgne, thus unconditionally recognizing him, and losing the 
honor gained by its independent treatment of Napoleon. The Sen- 
ate, forsaken in this way, was forced to yield, and rest content with 
the promise that the king would make a solemn declaration accept- 
ing the chief bases of the Constitution that he adopted. He then 
went to St. Ouen, near Paris, where Talleyrand presented the Sen- 
ate to him (May 2), saying that “the king, in his wisdom, deigned 
to give France institutions suited to the light of modern reason.” 
So that it was the king who granted a constitution and gained his 
principle, though this victory inevitably ruined his dynasty. Next 
day appeared the famous Declaration of St. Ouen, in which he 
recognized the basis of the plan for a constitution “ proposed by 
the Senate,” and convened the Senate and Legislative Body for 
June 10, to place before them, as he said, “the work that we have 
done together, with a commission chosen from the two bodies.” 
There followed a list of the constitutional pledges. 

The same day (May 3) he entered Paris, where he was well re- 
ceived ; still, the prevailing impression was one of surprise, when, 
instead of a military leader on horseback, an old, obese, and gouty 
prince appeared, wearing large epaulettes on a citizen’s coat, and 
seated in a carriage drawn by eight horses. He had with him his 
niece (Louis XVI’s daughter, the wife of the Duke d’Angouléme), 
D’Artois’s eldest son, and the Duke of Bourbon and old Prince de 
Condé, the father and grandfather of the unfortunate Duke d’Enghien. 
As she crossed the threshold of the Tuileries, which her parents left 
for the prison and scaffold, the Duchess d@’Angouléme fainted. This 
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touched Paris, disposed to forget the faults of the Bourbons and to 
think only of their sorrows. However, even then the applause of 
the rabble was chiefly addressed to the old imperial guard, which 
figured, in sad silence, in a procession so different from those it had 
known. Next day the royal allies held a grand review of their 
troops in honor of the King of France. This did not tend to allay the 
chagrin of the veterans and all those who shared their feeling, and 
brawls between the French and the foreigners constantly occurred. 
The new king once installed, the negotiations for peace were opened, 
unfortunately prefaced by the agreement of April 23, whose author, 
Talleyrand, now acted as minister of foreign affairs. At Met- 
ternich’s suggestion, the allies decided to conclude their arrange- 
ments with France in Paris, and to reserve general arrangements 
with Europe for a congress at Vienna. Talleyrand did not object, 
although this plan was evidently unfavorable to France. It was 
clearly for her interest to keep her affairs complicated with those 
of Europe. Differing, or rather opposing, interests of the great pow- 
ers must needs excite conflicts between them, by which France 
could profit to gain new allies and better conditions for peace. 
The royal council directed Talleyrand to try to win for the north- 
ern frontier those million people promised beyond the old limits; 
but Louis XVIII, by angering the czar, completed the sad work 
of April 23. Alexander thought of renewing with the Bourbons 
the alliance that he had planned with Napoleon, and marrying to 
the Duke de Berri, Louis’s nephew, that one of his sisters to whom 
Napoleon preferred Marie Louise. Louis, so obsequious towards the 
English prince-regent, responded churlishly to the czar’s advances, 
Accordingly, when France demanded a solid frontier, including the 
South of Belgium, and starting from Nieuwport, passing through 
Mons, Namur, and Luxembourg, coming out on the Rhine at Kaisers- 
lautern and Speyer, Lord Castlereagh absolutely refused, and was 
supported by Prussia, hostile to France, and by Austria, indifferent 
on that score, but disposed to follow England in everything. Rus- 
sia did not side with France. A member of the royal council, Gen- 
eral Dessolles, once chief of Moreau’s staff, advised that everything 
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should be adjourned until the Vienna Congress, but was unheeded. 
The allies were willing to grant, in place of the old dominion of the 
monarchy, on the Rhine side, the line of the Queich, which opened 
communication with Landau, and to the southeast the department 
of Vaucluse (once County Venaissin) given up by the Pope, besides 
Chambéry and a part of Savoy; finally, in the Jura region, Mont- 
béliard. This made nearly six hundred thousand people. As for 
the colonies, England reluctantly returned Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and the Isle of Bourbon, but refused to restore the Isle de France, 
that great military post which is to the Indian Ocean what Malta is 
to the Mediterranean. This island was bravely defended for some 
years by its governor, General Decaen, and only yielded at last to 
irresistible force, and its confiscation was a flagrant breach of the 
promise made by the allies to leave France in possession of every- 
thing belonging to the old monarchy; but those who declaimed 
so loudly against Napoleon’s ambition now shamelessly unmasked 
their own rapacity. 

The English declared that they would also keep Malta, taken 
from France, and the Cape of Good Hope, wrested from Holland, 
saying that all these belonged to them, being on the road to India. 
The allies made some general and temporary arrangements for Eu- 
rope, by which Germany was to become a federation, Switzerland 
remain independent, and Italy be composed of sovereign states, save 
those regions returned to Austria. Secret articles provided that 
Holland, under the rule of the House of Orange, should be increased 
by the countries ceded by France between the sea, the French 
frontier of 1790, and the Meuse (Austrian Netherlands and Liége). 
The countries ceded by France on the left bank of the Rhine were 
to be divided as “ compensation” among the German states. Aus- 
tria was to have the country bounded by the Po, Ticino, and Lake 
Maggiore, that is, the old Venetian states, Milan, and Mantua. The 
territory of the former Republic of Genoa was to be given to the 
King of Sardinia. Such was the end of the wars of the Empire. 
Republican France reached the goal of the old monarchy, the nat- 
ural limits of ancient Gaul; the Empire lost them. 
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RESTORATION. — CHARTER OF 1814. RETURN FROM ELBA. 
May, 1814, to March 20, 1815. 


ONARCHY restored —the Restoration, as it was called — 

began under gloomy auspices as regarded its foreign rela- 

tions; it failed to lessen the fatal consequences of the errors of the 

Empire. Might it, at least, be hoped that, by a reasonable exercise 
of authority, the country might profit by the dearly bought peace! 

The new king’s antecedents were not happy ; he had intellect, but 
no heart. In his youth he had been a bad brother to the unfortu- 
nate Louis XVI, and had abandoned himself to sinister intrigues 
before and during the early Revolution. Learned, but pedantic, 
with dignity of manner and an imposing appearance, he really lacked 
earnestness, and was of ordinary capacity. He would brook no 
prime minister, yet did not govern for himself ; he had neither the 
application nor the industry for that. His scepticism and distrustful 
humor did not prevent him from being ruled by favorites. He had 
what may be called negative virtues, an aversion to all agitation 
and great crises, and consequently to extreme measures which would 
endanger his repose; but he had not the strength of will always to 
resist the promoters of the excesses which he dreaded. 

His brother, Count Artois, on the contrary, was as restless and 
bustling as Louis XVIII. was opposed to activity and noise; he 
thought himself the leader, while he was the tool, of the emigrant 
party, and the champion of all their follies, Growing devout with 
age, he was none the less frivolous. In his two sons rested the fu- 
ture of the dynasty, the king having no children, The eldest, the 
Duke dAngouléme, was honest, but narrow-minded, with awkward 
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and peculiar manners. Neither had his brother, the Duke de Berri, 
who had also been reared in exile, retained any of the courtly ele- 


gance which was their father’s sole merit. His vivacity contrasted 
with his elder brother’s ponderousness, but hurried him into out- 
bursts of passion which made a bad impression on the public. 
With the elder Bourbon branch returned a kinsman of a far differ- 
ent political history, the Duke de Chartres, son of Philippe Kgalité, 
who fought for the Republic, and afterwards emigrated with Du- 
mouriez, and who now bore the title of Duke d’Orléans. After 
living in oblivion for years, under an assumed name, first in Swit- 
zerland, and then in America, he made advances to the head of his 

. house, and apologized for his revolutionary antecedents to that 
representative of ancient monarchy ; nay, more, he offered his ser- 
vices to the Anglo-Spaniards against the French army in Spain, and 
wrote various letters on the subject, which do little credit to his 
memory, repeatedly expressing a desire to see the French armies 
crushed. This, however, was unknown in France, and there he 
enjoyed a fair share of popularity, precisely on account of the revo- 
lutionary memories for which he was reproached by the royalists. 
He showed much reticence, and took special pains to win the favor 
of Louis XVIIL., hoping to regain through him the great estates 
once belonging to his family. Such were the princes who were to 
figure in the history of France for a third of a century. 

Despite the ill-humor of the emigrants, who desired to restore 
the old régime, the king kept his promise to give France a consti- 
tutional charter, —a promise, moreover, which it would have been 
impossible for him to break. At the imperious desire of the allied 
sovereigns, who were anxious to see the affairs of France settled 
before they left, the convocation of the Chambers was advanced 
from June 10 to May 31, and the charter was hastily drawn up, 
though not on the promised and expected basis. The Senate and 
Legislature supposed that they would be called on to discuss the 
charter, but they were not even allowed to choose the commission 
to share in the debate. It was the king himself or his ministers 
who elected it from both assemblies, and systematically excluded 
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the men who had framed the first draft, and who represented the 
revolutionary traditions. One name only, belonging to the Revolu- 
tion in its most moderate form, the president of the Prairial Con- 
vention, afterwards reporter on the Constitution for the year IIL, 
Boissi d’Anglas, was excepted from this exclusion. 

The king ordered three commissioners from the Chambers to 
draw up, conjointly with the Chancellor, a plan to be discussed 
with the commission from both Assemblies. The Chancellor —an 
ancient title given by the Restoration to the minister of justice — 
was an old magistrate named Dambray, bitterly opposed to the 
Revolution, as was Ferrand, one of the king’s three commissioners ; 
the other two were the king’s minister and confidant, Abbé de 
Montesquiou, and the witty sceptic, Beugnot. The situation over- 
ruled personal feeling, and these men of the old régime were forced 
to frame a “charter in the English style,” hoping that it might 
not last. In the discussion with the commissioners from the Cham- 
bers, some of the latter proved “more royalist than the king him- 
self.” 

Boissi d’Anglas, supported by Lainé, obtained the recognition of 
the freedom of the press, “in conformity with laws to prevent the 
abuse of that liberty.” This set aside the law of censorship and 
all preventive measures. The abolition of conscription rashly 
promised by the royal family was maintained, the mode of recruit- 
ing being determined by law; that is, conscription was continued 
under another name. The inviolability of the king’s person, the 
responsibility of the ministry, and the existence of the Chambers 
were not contested. Article XIV. vested in the king the right of 
peace and war, with that of making all arrangements necessary to 
the execution of the laws and the safety of the state. This article, 
which was destined to cause the ruin of the dynasty, did not excite 
the least debate. No one thought at the time of the meaning after- 
wards attributed to it; in granting the king power to issue ordi- 
nances necessary for the execution of the laws, it was not intended 
to give him a right to destroy the laws, and Louis XVIII. was far 
from meditating how to bring about new crises. As for the organ- 
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ization of the two Chambers, English example was copied in chang- 
ing the name of the Senate to that of the House of Lords. The 
king named the lords, either for life or hereditary, at his pleasure. 
The deputies were to be elected for five years, one fifth to be re- 
newed annually ; they were to be at least forty years of age, and 
to pay one thousand frances as an indirect tax (equal to twice as 
much now). The electors were to be thirty years old and to pay 
an indirect tax of three hundred francs. Public liberty and guar- 
anties were about the same as in the original project of the Senate ; 
in brief, of the Principles of 1789 political liberty and civil equality 
alone remained: the two aristocracies, that of the old régime and of 
the Empire, the one restored and the other retained, had no privi- 
leges; nor was anything left in the way of political equality. No 
share was granted the democracy; the vast majority of the nation 
was absolutely shut out from public affairs; the Chamber, supposed 
to represent the people, was nothing but a gathering of large copy- 
holders elected by some million other copy-holders. This was not 
the way to interest the masses in the new régime. 

The Constitution was dated from the nineteenth year of the 
reign of Louis XVIII, as if the Republic and Empire had been 
effaced from history. It was called the Constitutional Charter, 
from an expression used in the Middle Ages, when feudal kings 
and great barons granted charters to their vassals. The king took 
eighty-three lords from the Senate, and added forty dukes from the 
lists of the old régime and the marshals. The Charter was pro- 
claimed from the Bourbon palace, June 4, and produced a good 
impression. The public did not measure the scope of the question 
of principle; it cared little for the origin of the Charter, and at 
first saw nothing but its hberal pledges. The publication of the 
fatal Paris treaty, coinciding with that of the Charter, checked this 
impulse of hope and satisfaction, and chilled all hearts. Hatred of 
England was redoubled, and deep anger prevailed against Austria ; 
the people, accustomed to mix family feeling with politics, bore a 
mortal grudge to Francis II. for having sacrificed his daughter and 


grandson. The anti-patriotic attitude of many royalists increased 
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public distress. They mocked at “natural boundaries” and these 
“new Frenchmen” torn from France, and thus excited in the 
country and army a storm of indignation which was destined 
speedily to produce fatal results. 

The soothing effect caused by the promulgation of the Charter 
was of short duration. The royalists not only wounded the feel- 
ings, but threatened the interests born of the Revolution, and even 
menaced individuals. The Chouans of the West revived, and as- 
sumed the most insolent and alarming attitude; emigrants annoyed 
the new owners of property once belonging to their families, and 
the clergy eagerly abetted them, importuning invalids and old 
men to restore what they called “ill-gotten goods.” The Charter 
was no sooner issued than it was trodden underfoot by the false 
friends of the king who gave it. The intrigues and excesses of 
the royalists caused extreme irritation in the large class of holders 
of national property, and every city in the West was ready, if the 
Chouans went from words to deeds, to uphold the new proprietors 
by armed force. Party spirit was equally active in the South, 
where also the royalists rebelled at many points against the gov- 
ernment they pretended to defend; in the West, the Chouans plun- 
dered the salt-works, and in the South, royalist cities refused to 
pay their taxes. The return of the French garrisons from the 
strongholds surrendered in Belgium, on the Rhine, in Poland and 
Germany, where Napoleon unfortunately left them, together with 
that of the French prisoners from English hulks and German jails, 
who preceded the Russian prisoners, added a new element of dis- 
turbance to all those fermenting in France. Those thousands of 
wretched soldiers forgot their grievances against Napoleon when 
they found the white flag and the emigrant party again supreme 
in France, and everywhere declared hostility to the new power. 
The difficulties of the Bourbon situation were fearful; they could 
hardly have been surmounted had the Bourbons been more adroit 
and freer from prejudice. They had to bear both the weight of 
their former faults and that of Napoleon’s recent mistakes. Their 
want of tact aggravated a position so dangerous in itself. It was 
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both necessary and perilous to reduce the army: three hundred 
thousand men had returned to France, making five hundred thou- 
sand with those already there. It was impossible to support so 
large a standing army; but the greatest caution was required. 
Louis XVIII. selected this very moment to restore the king’s 
household, body-guard, musketeers, etc., amounting to five or six 
thousand privileged persons, while thousands of officers of the 
grand army were dismissed or put on half-pay. 

The creation of these special corps was a great mistake. Another 
and yet worse one was committed. A royal order rendered on a 
report from the Secretary of the Navy (Malouet, one of those old 
Constituents who were the first to turn against the Revolution) 
decreed that naval officers who had “seen foreign service,” that is, 
who had served on English sloops against France, should be admitted 
to the royal navy with their former rank. The same principle was 
applied to the army ; and the soldiers were enraged to see numbers 
of emigrants who had fought against the French armies taking the 
place of officers of the grand army, who were put on the retired list. 
The new power seemed to delight in multiplying scandals and acts 
of imprudence. Solemn funeral services were held in honor of 
Louis XVI. and other royal victims. This was very natural; but 
they were also celebrated for Georges Cadoudal, executed for a plot 
against the First Consul’s life, and for a far worse man, the traitor 
Pichegru. The effect of such acts on the army may be imagined. 
The government, meantime, alienated even the clergy of the Empire, 
by manifesting a desire, conjointly with the Pope, to abolish the 
Concordat and restore the bishops whom it had driven from their 
sees. A police order, instigated by Count d’Artois, decreed the 
closing of all shops and the cessation of labor on Sunday (June 7, 
1814). Discontent became general. Still the Chambers had met, 
and it was hoped that they might. stop the headlong course of the 
government. In the Chamber of Deputies a debate was held on 
the freedom of the press, which roused great interest. The gov- 
ernment had placed the press under the imperial rule of censorship. 
This was protested against in the name of the charter, and the 
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government was forced to ask that censorship might be maintained 
as a provisional measure required by circumstances, to cease in 1816. 
The Chamber of Deputies renewed the guaranty of national goods, 
and received favorably the proposals of Baron Louis, the minister 
of finance, who, to provide for the needs of the state, and the pub- 
lic debt, desired to issue bonds for a certain term, bearing eight per 
cent interest. The adoption of this scheme sent stocks up to sev- 
enty-eight, and public credit improved. Baron Louis caused ener- 
getic measures to be adopted by the Chamber for the protection of 
French manufactures against England. French iron was protected 
by a heavy duty. In regard to cotton fabrics and woollen goods 
the government went still farther, too far indeed, and renewed the 
absolute prohibition of the Empire, which public opinion approved. 
Unfortunately the minister of finance was the only one who 
acted wisely. All the rest were in the greatest confusion, without 
purpose, plan, or harmony. It was proposed that Count d’Artois 
and his sons should travel through France, in the hope that their 
presence might win over the populace. The effect, however, was 
just the contrary. The ultras, as the exaggerated monarchical 
party were called, gave way to violent counter-revolutionary mani- 
festations that angered the majority of the people. This was 
further aggravated by new mistakes. A number of invalid soldiers 
were sent home on scanty pensions, while money and assistance 
were lavished on emigrants from Condé’s army and the insurgents 
of La Vendée. The three military schools existing under the Em- 
pire were united in one, at Saint-Cyr, “in order,” says the decree, “to 
secure to the nobles of the kingdom the enjoyment of the advan- 
tages pledged to them by the edict of January, 1751.” This 
showed an intention to reserve military rank almost exclusively for 
the nobility. The Chamber of Deputies was so deeply stirred by 
these latter measures that the government was obliged to retract 
them. It consented, however, to pass a law restoring to, former 
landowners the national property not sold or used for public pur- 
poses. The king, importuned by his brother, round whom all the 
royalist marplots assembled, permitted, for the sake of peace, many 
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follies which he scorned at first. Count d’Artois had a counter-po- 
lice, a swarm of hare-brained intriguers, who watched and thwarted 
the official police under Count Beugnot. The ultras accused the 
official police of incapacity, if not Jacobinism, because its leader, 
Beugnot, laughed at their excesses, and sought to replace him by 
no less a man than the regicide Fouché, the colleague of Collot 
dHerbois, the hero of the Lyons Mitraillades, who had craftily 
gained the favor of D’Artois. 

The next strange event was the adhesion of Marshal Soult to the 
ultras. He had at first seemed hostile to the Restoration, then had 
suddenly thrown himself into the ultra party, who thought to gain 
the army by making him minister of war instead of Dupont ; this was 
the reward of the latter’s weakness and his concessions, which had 
utterly ruined him with the army. The king would not have Fouché 
in the police, but agreed to remove Beugnot in favor of André, an old 
Constituent, and of the secret agents of the royalist party (December, 
1814). The internal condition of France, therefore, at the close of 
this sad year was anything but encouraging. There was a mod- 
erate and constitutional party, which prevailed in both chambers, 
whose only wish was to ward off fresh storms, apply the Charter 
in a liberal spirit, and agree with restored royalty; but it was very 
hard for this party to maintain the new legal rule between the bold 
minority of the ultras and the angry majority throughout the coun- 
try. Nor was the general situation of Europe more satisfactory. 
The Belgians, given unconsulted to the new King of the Nether- 
lands, were quite as angry with the English and Dutch as they ever 
were with Napoleon. The German-speaking races on the left bank 
of the Rhine, more attached to France than the Flemish of Bel- 
gium, proved very ‘hostile to their new Prussian, Hessian, and 
Bavarian masters, especially the first-named. The Saxons, who 
deserted the French cause so opportunely for the allies at Leipsic, 
were being rewarded for it by annexation to Prussia, the thought 
of which filled them with pain and rage. The other petty German 
states were uneasy and dissatisfied with Prussia’s pretensions. 

In Switzerland the old and new cantons were at sword’s points, 
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and the great powers had much ado to prevent them from coming 
to blows. The condition of Italy was even worse; for Switzerland, 
come what might, was still independent. Austria had already 
resumed her rule in the Venetian provinces. The enlightened 
classes in Lombardy would have liked Eugene Beauharnais for 
sovereign, as he had won their love and esteem, and the Lombard 
Senate was about to make this request of the great powers, when 
some few aristocratic and clerical leaders and Austrian agents 
raised the Milanese populace against the Senate. These troubles 
gave Austria an excuse to invade Lombardy and take possession of 
it, knowing that the other great powers could not refuse her Milan 
any more than Venice. In Piedmont the Restoration proved even 
more oppressive than foreign conquest at Milan and Venice. The 
old King of Sardinia returned full of the most fanatical reactionary 
passions, imposed a bigoted tyranny on Piedmont, and pursued with 
his hatred all who had ever served France. Genoa, to whom Eng- 
land promised to restore freedom, was enraged with that country 
for its deceit, and detested the rule of the Sardinian king, on whom 
she was bestowed. Reaction reigned at Rome as at Turin. Pius 
VII., belying his usual gentleness, persecuted such of his former 
subjects as had served the French administration, destroyed all the 
good that the French had done in the Roman state, restored the 
inquisition, which no longer burned, but still oppressed and impris- 
oned its victims, and, revoking the great act of his predecessor, 
Clement XIV., restored the order of the Jesuits. This papal de- 
cision, of incalculable scope, alarmed the enlightened classes in 
Italy and Europe, although they could not foresee all its fatal con- 
sequences to Catholicism and the repose of nations. The Pope, 
from whom the Bourbons claimed the abolition of the Concordat, in 
turn required the restitution of Avignon; he protested against the 
Charter, which proclaimed equality of worship, and against the 
civil marriage law. 

Public opinion in Italy, estranged from Napoleon by conscrip- 
tion and the perpetual wars of the Empire, already turned against 
the victorious coalition. Murat, who, to the great vexation of the 
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Bourbons, remained King of Naples for the time being, as Berna- 


dotte remained King of Sweden, vainly strove to profit by this 
popular movement; but it was not in his favor, but in that of 
Napoleon, that Italy reacted. 

Matters in Spain were even worse. Ferdinand VII. was no 
sooner restored than he openly displayed his detestable character. 
This prince, one of the worst and most despicable that ever wore 
a crown, not only refused to accept the constitution dictated by 
the Cadiz Cortés, which might have been revised, but fiercely 
persecuted the very men who saved his crown, because they would 
not agree to restore absolute power and all the ancient abuses, in- 
eluding the inquisition. He had already quarrelled with the French 
Bourbons, because they very properly refused to surrender the fa- 
mous guerilla chief, Mina, who had taken refuge in France. 

The congress, designed to settle all the affairs of Europe, met at 
Vienna, late in September, under great difficulties. The Russian 
czar wished to make a kingdom of Poland, minus Gallicia, which 
he could not wrest from Austria; the Prussian king desired all 
Saxony. Alexander and Frederick William were of one mind, and 
bent their ambition to overthrowing the treaties concluded between 
the allies, which stipulated’ the division of the grand duchy of 
Warsaw between the three copartners of Poland, which was abso- 
lutely contrary to the views of England and Austria. Thus the seeds 
of deep discord were sown between the allies. The interest of 
France was evident: she should have sided against England and 
Austria with Prussia and Russia, whose ambitions soared to regions 
far remote. 

But Louis XVIII. had no serious views in regard to international 
policy ; he simply aimed to drive Murat from Naples, and to restore 


the Bourbons. Talleyrand, the hero of April 23 and May 30, repre- 


sented him at Vienna. There was nothing to be done but to wait 


and watch. This did not suit Talleyrand’s vanity. Weary of 


seeing the four great powers hold aloof, he tried to make himself 


a position at once by grouping around him the smaller German 


states, which were alarmed at Prussia’s plans, and he accordingly 
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assumed a hostile attitude towards Russia and Prussia. All his 
policy may be summed up under two heads: to support, elsewhere 
as well as in France, what he called “ legitimacy,” that is, the he- 
reditary rights of old dynasties, and to affect utter disinterestedness 
in the name of France, who-asked nothing for herself; that is to 
say, to submit to lose the French frontiers, and repulse every chance 
of regaining them. He asked the king to order armaments to up- 
hold this policy! The army was increased to two hundred thou- 
sand men, to be increased to three hundred thousand in case of 
need, and France prepared to fight for treaties made against her ~ 
interests. 

This was the masterpiece of the pretended great statesman, 
whose ability is so often vaunted by those who are ignorant of the 
true nature of his work! The allies were alarmed by Napoleon’s 
neighborhood to Italy, which they knew to be in a stormy state, 
and did not thank Alexander for granting him the island of Elba. 
There was some talk of transferring the fallen Emperor to the 
Azores; but no one dared present the project officially, knowing that 
the czar would oppose any breach of the promise made to Napoleon. 
Alexander had the chief share in arranging matters in Switzerland, 
where he showed himself very liberal, in opposition to Austria. 
The new cantons, Vaud, Aargau, Ticino, ete., were maintained, as 
was civil liberty, by the laws of the Confederation. Geneva, 
Neufchatel, and Valais, taken from France, formed three more 
Swiss cantons, and the question of Murat and the kingdom of 
Naples was postponed. Still the quarrel waxed hot between the 
great powers for the possession of Poland and Saxony. England, 
Austria, and the petty German states began to count their troops, 
and found that they must have help from France, whose repre- 
sentative offered it freely. England and Austria formed a plan for 
a contingent campaign to open in March, 1815; they decided that 
fifty thousand French should enter Franconia, fifty thousand more 
the provinces on the left bank of the Rhine, to assure them to Ger- 
many. England and Austria felt that Talleyrand would agree to 
anything. Metternich, by a note dated December 10, 1814, in- 
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formed Russia and Prussia that the Saxon kingdom would be defini- 
tively maintained, save a few concessions of territory to Prussia. 
Alexander did not think that Russia and Prussia could conquer 
the coalition of England, Austria, France, and the petty states, and 
accordingly submitted to a compromise. He renounced the Polish 
province of Posen, which Prussia would have ceded to him, had she 
obtained Saxony, and consented that Austria should have a part of 
the grand duchy of Warsaw. Prussia still strove to gain Saxony, 
by offering to cede to the Saxon king the territories intended for her, 
on the left bank of the Rhine, and which she had only accepted from 
deference to Austria. In spite of her hatred to France, she did not 
care to take so decided a step against her. Talleyrand should have 
-geconded this offer, but instead, he resisted it stubbornly, as did 
Austria, who protected Saxony. France had no cause to take an 
interest in the Saxons; but Louis XVIII. was the son of a Saxon 
princess. It was therefore owing to the Restoration that Prussia 
was established on the left bank of the Rhine. Austria finally agreed 
that Saxony should be dismembered in Prussia’s favor, but strongly 
disputed the amount of territory to be given her. A commission 
was formed to appraise the territory and the number of inhabitants, 
who were objects of traffic in Saxony, as well as elsewhere. Talley- 
rand imperiously insisted — threatening otherwise to go home —that 
France should be represented in this commission, ‘of course without 
sharing in the bargain whose ignominy, but not whose profit, she par- 
ticipated. This ignoble spectacle far exceeded all the scandal caused 
by Napoleon. Another breach was imminent on account of the dis- 
puted fragments of Saxony and Poland. The peace signed between 
England and the United States, restoring to the former the free use 
of all her forces, disposed her to be less conciliatory. The English 
plenipotentiary, Lord Castlereagh, drew up an agreement with Tal- 
leyrand, by which Austria, France, and England engaged to furnish 
one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers each, if occasion arose. This 
was accepted by Metternich. In this agreement, by Castlereagh’s 
suggestion, the contracting parties, in case of war, held themselves 
bound by the Paris treaty of May 30, 1814, and obliged to regulate 
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the state and boundaries of each by its principles and text. This 
was the height of absurdity and evil-doing, and genuine high treason 
on the part of the representative of France. On that day Tallevrand 
truly deserved the name of traitor, which popular instinct has never 
ceased to attach to his memory. The secret treaty was signed Jan- 
uary 3, 1815, Bavaria, the Netherlands, and Sardinia joining in it. 

Alexander and Frederick Wiliam heard of this compact, and 
again shrank from war. The dismemberment of Saxony was recon- 
sidered, Prussia obtained half of that kingdom, with the Polish 
strongholds on the Lower Vistula, including Dantzic, so long the 
object of her desire. Luxembourg was given to the King of the 
Netherlands, and Mayence to the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, 
those two great fortified towns still remaining federal German for- 
tresses. The ancient electorates of Cologne and Treves and the old 
duchy of Jiilich were ceded to Prussia; the Palatinate, to Bavaria, 
whom it was desired to engage against France, her former ally. 
Prussia thus extended from the Niemen to the Lower Meuse. Aus- 
tria became perpetual president of the Germanic Confederation ; an 
honorary prerogative which gave her no military power. The Aus- 
trian Emperor wisely refused to accept the restoration of the title of 
Emperor of Germany, feeling assured that it would be disputed anew 
at every election, by Prussia and Austria. The Germanic Diet was 
remodelled, and a double assembly formed: Ist, an ordinary assem- 
bly of seventeen voters, none of the confederates having more than 
one voice, and the petty princes and free cities being grouped to- 
gether to form one voice ; 2d,a general assembly composed of sixty- 
nine voters, each state to have a number of voices in proportion to 
its importance. This second assembly was to decide the fundamen- 
tal laws and great interests of the Confederation. The confederates 
were to keep their sovereignty, army, and their own diplomacy, but 
they could no longer contract foreign alliances against members of 
the Confederation ; they were to defend it by contingents propor- 
tioned to their power. 

From the German and European point of view, this arrangement 
was almost all that it could be at that time. In Italy, Austria was 
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allowed to do as she liked; she took possession of Lombardy and 
Venice, and restored the collateral branches of her imperial house in 
Tuscany and Modena. Marie Louise was made Duchess of Parma 
for life. The Bourbons eagerly demanded Murat’s downfall; the 
potentates were anxious to rid themselves of this tardy ally, but 
postponed the question until a rash act on his part gave them an 
excuse to act. He announced offensive measures in Italy under 
pretext of defending himself from the Bourbons. It was agreed 
between Talleyrand, Metternich, and Castlereagh, that Austria 
should assemble one hundred and fifty thousand men on the Po. 
There was no official act of congress against Murat; but the matter 
was tacitly decided. Congress passed two laudable acts; although 
practising what we might call the white slave-trade by dividing 
up the nations of Europe like cattle, it forbade the African slave- 
trade at the suggestion of England. A great movement had long 
prevailed in England against slavery and the slave-trade, instigated 
by the famous Wilberforce and other good men. With the people 
the feeling was sincere, but the government merely seized the 
opportunity to trammel the commerce of other countries by search- 
ing their ships, under pretext that they had broken the law against 
carrying slaves; it also hoped that the interdiction of the slave- 
trade might bring on a crisis in the United States, whose Southern 
agriculture and manufactures depended on slave labor. 

The other praiseworthy measure was the declaration of the free 
navigation of rivers flowing through several states. Everything 
was settled, and it only remained to draw up the acts of congress 
in regular form. The sovereigns were about to separate, when ap- 
palling news reached Vienna. Napoleon had left Elba; he was 
in France! Before the common danger the allies, seized alike with 
fear and rage, forgot all their dissensions, held to the resolves they 
had made in regard to European arrangements, and agreed not to 
part until they had put an end to Napoleon. 

The condition of France had gone from bad to worse during the 
winter. The mistakes of the government and the popular discon- 
tent had gone on increasing. The royalist journals, which not 
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even the royal censorship could control, exasperated by their threats 
and violence all who clung to the Revolution. Childish squab- 
bles and petty persecution against soldiers and other suspicious 
characters: incensed, but did not alarm the people. There was a 
general feeling that the government could not last. Indeed, it had 
no strong prop; the army was against it, the administration and 
the very magistracy neither trusted nor loved it, and military plots 
were constantly hatched. The great intriguer, Fouché, losing all 
hope of being called to the ministry by Louis XVIIL., aimed to 
overthrow him and raise to the throne, as circumstances might dic- 
tate, the little King of Rome or the Duke d’Orleans. In the lower 
ranks of the army no one was thought of but the Emperor; but 
among the leaders and middle classes many did not wish for his 
return, but favored the Duke d’Orleans. Revolution was in the alr, 
though it was not clear who would profit by it. Ex-Minister Maret, 
the Duke of Bassano, sent an agent to warn Napoleon of the ap- 
proaching crisis. 

Ever since his installation at Elba, early in May, 1814, the Em- 
peror had seemed to take his diminutive empire in serious earnest, 
and busied himself as actively with the agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce of that little island as he once did in the great in- 
terests of the European continent. He feigned resignation, but 
really and secretly prepared a small body of picked troops and a 
diminutive navy for any chance, and bent an attentive ear to every 
rumor from France or Europe. He had been reconciled, through 
his sister Pauline, with Murat, who regretted a treachery to which 
the allies paid little heed. News from France began to restore Na- 
poleon’s hopes. A report came that the allies were thinking of trans- 
porting him to a distance, and that the Vienna congress was about 
to break up. He renewed his preparations, concealing them as best 
he might. The report of Maret’s agent decided him. Everything 
was ready for embarkation. Before carrying out his resolve he 
consulted one person, and one only, — his mother, a noble and 
energetic old lady, resembling a Roman matron of old. A touch- 
ing scene occurred between them, of which Napoleon has left us 
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a thrilling account. They studied only Napoleon’s personal sit- 
uation and his chances for success; as to the consequences for 
France, they never gave them a single thought. The son talked 
of fortune; the mother, of God: but Fortune was really the deity 
of both; neither attached any moral meaning to the Divine name, 
and at the very moment that fresh calamities were let loose on 
France and Europe, they were only concerned for the interest and 
glory of one man. The mother approved of her son’s departure. 

The only thing that should have restrained Napoleon was the 
interest of France, and not loyalty to treaties which had never been 
respected towards him. The promises made him had not been 
kept; the French government had not paid the annual two mil- 
lions promised him, and had seized the personal property of his 
family ; moreover, he fully believed in the scheme for depriving 
him of Elba and transporting him to some remote region. He 
sent a message to Murat, begging him to apprise Austria that he 
should soon be at Paris and would accept the treaty of May 30, 
1814. If he was sincere, his return had not even the excuse of 
endeavoring to restore to France the frontiers that she had lost 
through him. 

He set sail, February 26, at Porto-Ferraio, with Generals Ber- 
trand and Drouot and eleven hundred soldiers, seven hundred of 
whom belonged to the imperial guard, and the rest were Poles, 
Corsicans, and Italians. The fleet, composed of seven vessels, 
escaped the French and English cruisers guarding Elba, with the 
same good luck which formerly caused the English to miss Gen- 
eral Bonaparte on his return from Egypt. It is true that the 
French navy, whose spirit differed little from that of the army, 
was not very watchful. On the morning of March 1, the fleet cast 
anchor in Juan Gulf, between Cannes and Antibes, and a landing 
was easily effected. There were two ways of reaching Paris, — the 
longer, but more convenient, by the shore, through Toulon and 
Marseilles; the shorter, but more difficult, especially at the close 
of winter, across the mountains of Provence and Dauphiny. Na- 
poleon chose the latter. In Lower Provence he would find a 
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hostile population, and probably insurmountable means of resist- 
ance; in Dauphiny he would have a chance of surprising his foes 
and winning those departments ill affected towards the Bourbons. 
He set out, scattering proclamations to the people and the army 
as he went, imputing his misfortunes to treachery, and claiming 
to be recalled by the prayers and complaints of France. He ad- 
dressed an eloquent appeal to the troops. “ Unfurl,” he cried, “the 
tricolored streamers which you wore in our days of glory. Victory 
will march beside us; the eagle and the national colors will fly 
from spire to spire to the turrets of Notre Dame.” He advanced 
rapidly over the mountains, through ice and snow, and reached 
Sisteron on the morning of the 5th. The mountaineers, incensed 
at the pretensions of the priests and nobles, hailed his coming with 
delight, and brought him food, horses, and carts. 

The defiles of Sisteron and Gap were not defended. On the 6th 
of March no natural obstacle divided Napoleon from the impor- 
tant town of Grenoble, where there were several regiments and a 
large supply of arms and ammunition. The fate of the enterprise 
hung on Grenoble’s choice. The general in command of troops 
sent out a detachment of engineers and artillery to blow up a 
bridge over the little river Bonne, in the hope of delaying Na- 
poleon. The men disobeyed their orders, and never touched the 
bridge. The chief officer fell back some distance, and posted him- 
self between the hills and ponds. Napoleon marched straight 
upon him, and the commandant, doubting his men, would fain 
have retreated, but there was no time. Napoleon was close at 
hand, on foot, at the head of his little band. « Soldiers,” he cried, 
“do you know me?” “Yes! yes!” was the answer. He bared 
his breast, and cried, “Which of you will fire on his Emperor?” 
They waved their caps on their bayonet points, shouting, “Long 
live the Emperor!” ran to kiss his hands, and, wild with joy, 
hailed him as their general, their Emperor, their father! Napoleon 
turned to Drouot and Bertrand. “Within ten days,” he said, “we 
shall be in the Tuileries,” 


A fresh supply of troops soon came up from Grenoble. The colo- 
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nel in command leaped from his horse and ran to meet Napoleon, 
who embraced and thanked him. He was a young man of a noble 
and royalist family, La Bédoyére, whom the unpatriotic conduct of 
the ultras had turned against the Bourbons. “You will find the 
nation greatly changed,” he said to Napoleon. “ You will have to 
give up your old style of rule.” Napoleon replied that he had 
only returned to save the principles of the Revolution, and to insure 
France a liberty now necessary to her. He presented himself at the 
gates of Grenoble, the same day (March 7), at evening, after travel- 
ling eighty leagues in six days over the roughest roads. The citizens 
within and the peasants without, united their efforts to break 
down one of the gates, and admit Napoleon. The general-in-chief 
and the mayor, forsaken by the troops, had left town ; the rest of 
the civil and military authorities came out to salute the Emperor, 
but used the same language as La Bédoyere ; all insisted on peace 
and liberty. He accepted, with apparent calmness, the new role 
forced upon him, which he had foreboded ; he had already used 
in one of his proclamations, for the: first time since 1804, the term 
“Qitizens!” and he adroitly made the best of the Bourbons’ mis- 
takes and the emigrants’ follies. He now had seven thousand sol- 
diers, whom he turned toward Lyons the next day (March 8), and 
reached that great city on the 10th, having sent a message to Marie 
Louise, under care of General Bubna, commander of the Austrian 
army in Italy. At the news of his landing every one at the Tuileries 
was filled with alarm, except the person most closely interested, the 
King, who was scarcely moved. It was decided to send the princes 
and marshals against the “usurper.” An order was published de- 
creeing that a general attack should be made on “ Bonaparte,” and 
that he should be handed over to a military commission, who would 
apply the existing laws in his case, that is, have him shot. The 
two Chambers were convened without delay. 

The people were in no way disposed to “attack” Napoleon, whose 
previous unpopularity faded before the actual unpopularity of the 
Bourbons. Hatred to the old régime made them forget everything 
else, and the campaign of 1814 in the national defence, despite its 
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unhappy end, partially revived Napoleon’s glory, tarnished in 1812 
and 1813. Even revolutionists joined in this slaking of their rage 
against the Bourbons.’ Still, wealthy and enlightened citizens were 
very uneasy; less open to impulse than the populace, if they were 
dissatisfied with the Bourbous, their trust in the Emperor was not 
restored. The chosen few who formed the new liberal and consti- 
tutional party were the most anxious of all. Some of the minis- 
ters and Lainé, president of the Chamber of Deputies, tried to 
win back public opinion by coinciding with the views of La Fayette 
and Benjamin Constant. The ultras made a furious outery in 
the opposite direction, pretending that destruction was at hand 
through having yielded too much to the Revolution. Louis XVIIL., 
drawn both ways, did nothing, and the emigrants, like Marie 
Antoinette, preferred to intrigue with the most vicious revolution- 
ists like Fouché, rather than treat with the liberals. 

Count d’Artois reached Lyons with D’Orléans, March 8, and 
found the people for the most part favorable to Napoleon, for an 
opposite reason to that which estranged the men of Marseilles 
and Bordeaux. The Empire had assisted Lyonnese industry, while 
it ruined the trade of the great seaports. Marshal Macdonald was 
in command at Lyons. That honorable and upright man remained 
faithful to Napoleon to the last. He now, wishing to sustain the 
new government which he had accepted, opposed the return to the 
Empire, in which his good sense foresaw nothing but misfortune. 
He attempted to make some show of resistance, but the troops, as 
well as the citizens, showed such tendencies that the princes were 
forced to leave Lyons. The garrison joined Napoleon’s soldiers, and 
Macdonald was obliged to fly to escape his own men, who wished 
to force him to embrace the Emperor. Napoleon entered Lyons, 
amid the cheers of the crowd, on the evening of March 10. He 
published several decrees, declared the Chambers dissolved, and 
ordered the electoral body to meet in Paris, within two months, to 
assist at the consecration of the Empress and King of Rome, and 
to modify, in a liberal sense, the various constitutions of the Empire. 
He wished that no doubt should be entertained of the speedy re- 
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turn of his wife and son, and, consequently, of his friendship with 
Austria. He renewed his promise to preserve peace, according to 
the terms of the Paris treaty. 

March 13, he left Lyons, announcing that he would be in Paris 
on the 20th. He went by way of Burgundy, knowing the anti- 
Bourbon spirit of that region. Town and country greeted him with 
cries of “Long live the Emperor! down with the nobles! down 
with the priests!” There was nothing now in Napoleon's way ; his 
only anxiety was for his right flank. Marshal Ney was in that quar- 
ter, commanding the eastern frontier, stationed in Franche-Comte. 
At first he seemed as opposed to the restoration of the Empire as 
Macdonald, and expressed himself thus with his wonted fire. The 
royalists claimed that he promised Louis XVIII. to bring him Napo- 
leon in an iron cage. It is certain that he left Paris fully deter- 
mined to fight vigorously against his former chief. He prepared 
himself as best he could, and, March 12, at Lons-le-Saulnier, re- 
viewed his troops and made a vehement harangue against Napoleon. 
They listened in chilling silence. He then learned, in succession, 
of the revolt of the chief cities of Burgundy and La Bresse, and of 
several regiments. Officers, sent by General Bertrand, assured him 
that Napoleon was on friendly terms with Austria, and that the great 
powers were disposed to forsake the Bourbons, provided the Em- 
peror would accept the treaty of Paris. Ney believed these chi- 
meras, thought it useless to struggle alone against a movement whose 
success was assured at home, and agreed to, as he thought, abroad. 
He rallied his forces and read them a proclamation, declaring that 
the Bourbon cause was irretrievably lost, and that the Emperor Na- 
poleon was about to mount the throne to which he had been called 
by France. The soldiers broke out in cries of frantic joy; the 
leaders approved and repeated, after Ney, that they did not yield to 
a man, but to France, and that the Emperor must change his line of 
action (March 13). Ney joined Napoleon at Auxerre, March 18. 

Confusion reigned at the Tuileries ; the time was spent in mutual 
reproaches and disputes. Louis XVIII. was as inert as if his throne 


and dynasty were not in question. The discussions at the Tuileries 
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ended in taking the ministry of war from Soult to give it to Clarke. 
However, an accident restored momentary hope to the royalists. A 
plot was concocted by four generals and Fouché, to excite the 
northern garrisons to rebel and then send them against Paris. They 
tried to carry it out, before they believed in Napoleon’s success, for 
it was not for him that they worked. They wished to force a com- 
plete change of rule on the King, and, upon his refusal, to proclaim 
the Duke d'Orléans. But the scheme failed, as many officers re- 
sisted, and the generals engaged in it were obliged to fly (March 
9-11). The royal government tried to assume the defensive, and 
ordered an army corps to be formed between Paris and Mélun. 
Registries were opened in Paris to enroll volunteers. The liberal 
youth withstood the imperial impulse, and without sympathizing 
with the Bourbons, preferred them to the Emperor. A number of 
students enlisted. Louis XVIII. went to the Chamber of Deputies, 
March 16, where he made a studied and well-written speech, swear- 
ing to maintain the Charter, and inviting all Frenchmen to rally 
against the man who had brought with him civil and foreign war, 
The speech would have been effective, had it not been too late. 
The King was well received by the deputies of both left and right, 
and the Parisian commonalty; but the national guard would not 
enlist in the fickle battalions; disturbed by the Emperor’s return, it 
was still little disposed to fight for the Bourbons. 

Paris was now aware of Ney’s defection and the approach of Na- 
poleon, who reached the palace at Fontainebleau on the night of 
March 19. He reappeared triumphant on the scene of his fall, but 
none could say how long he would remain. Meantime, the consti- 
tutionalists made a last attempt to put La Fayette at the head of the 
national guard, and Benjamin Constant issued an attack on N apo- 
leon in the “Journal des Débats” for March 19. All was useless ; 
the Bourbons were too slow to act, and nothing was left them but 
to depart. The followers of Louis XVIII. debated whether they 
should go north, to the Belgian frontier, or west, to La Vendée. 
The King chose the north, hoping to regain England, his pristine 
asylum. The royal family left the Tuileries on the night of the 
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19th. The palace was instantly invaded by the Emperor's partisans, 
and the tricolored flag reappeared on the summit. Napoleon, leav- 
ing Fontainebleau early on the 20th, was welcomed midway by the 
troops sent out to fight him, and re-entered the Tuileries that even- 
ing in the arms of half-pay officers. All that he predicted when 
he set sail for Elba was verified, and his fortune seemed restored 
and attested by new miracles. This revolution, however, had been as 
easy as 1t seemed wonderful. Napoleon had met with no serious 
obstacle, and it was only in the sequel of this inexpensive triumph 
that danger would appear. 
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RESTORATION OF THE EMPIRE. — THE HUNDRED DAYS. — WATERLOO. — 
FINAL FALL OF NAPOLEON. 


March 20 to July 8, 1815. 


APOLEON, once more at the Tuileries, began by talking to 
4_N every one of peace and freedom. He strove to seem like a 
new man. He recalled several of his former ministers, including 
Fouché, to whom he restored the police department. This was a 
great risk, but he gave him two associates whose names were sure 
to make a good impression, Davout and Carnot. Davout at first 


refused; then through patriotism accepted the war department. 


The same feeling led Carnot to become minister of the interior. 
He had aided Napoleon, the year before, to defend the country. 
In 1815 he went still further; he did violence to his whole past by 
entering the imperial government. He saw that it would soon be 
needful to defend France to the last extremity, and this was his 
only thought. While he offered peace, Napoleon no longer hoped 
fur Austrian co-operation ; he resolved, however, not to assume the 
offensive, both from fear lest he should offend public opinion by so 
quickly breaking his promises, and because he was unable to do 
otherwise. He needed time to reorganize the army and re-establish 
his authority in the Western and Southern royalist departments, 
and judged that he should require nearly three months for prepara- 
tion. 

Meantime, the dethroned King, who first set out for England, 
had gone to Lille by Macdonald’s advice, and was well received 
there. The departments of Nord and Pas-de-Calais were hostile to 
Napoleon, but the attitude of the garrison did not allow Louis 
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XVIII. to remain at Lille. Macdonald and the Duke d Orléans 
then proposed Dunkirk, that he might remain in France while he 
could. Louis, however, preferred Belgium, and Macdonald and 
Mortier took “leave of him at the frontier, remaining in France. 

The Duke @Orléans also asked the King’s leave to stay behind, 
in order, as he said, to keep Lille for him as long as possible (March 
23). The very next night he went over to England, not wishing to 
make himself unpopular, and lose what chance the future might hold 
for him by settling amid the hostile armies of Belgium with Louis 
XVIIL The tricolored flag was instantly unfurled throughout the 
North, and the Empire was restored without a blow through almost 
all France. The Duke de Bourbon, father of the Duke d’Enghien, 
did indeed go westward to defend the royal cause; but La Vendce, 
though excited, did not resort to arms, and the duke was obliged to 
set sail from Nantes. Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Marseilles still 
clung to the white cockade, and the Duke d’Angouléme, leaving 
the last-named town, went up the Rhone with a few regular 
troops and a small body of volunteers. His wife, the daughter of 
Louis XVI, meantime tried to hold Bordeaux for the King, display- 
ing an energy which led Napoleon to call her “the only man in the 
family.” Bordeaux and Toulouse, however, yielded to the first 
demonstrations of two imperialist generals, at the head of a mere 
handful of soldiers (April 1-4). The startling news of March 20 
had demoralized the whole royalist party. 

The Duke d’Angouléme, who did not lack courage, persisted in 
pressing forward, and entered Valence, where he was abandoned by 
some of his troops, and driven back to Montélimart with the rest 
by General Grouchy. His retreat being cut off, he was compelled 
to yield (April 8), on condition that he should be free to set sail 
from one of the Mediterranean ports. Napoleon agreed, having no 
interest in repeating the D’Enghien tragedy, and thinking it politic 
to feign generosity in contrast with his own proscription by the 
Bourbons. The Duke d’Angouléme’s surrender put an end, for 
the time, to all domestic resistance. Abroad, however, matters 
grew more and more threatening. On the 13th of March, at the 
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news of Napoleon’s landing, the great powers, appropriating Louis 
XVIIL’s declaration of March 6, proclaimed “ Napoleon Bonaparte 
outlawed from all civil and social relations, and given over to public 
prosecution as the enemy and disturber of the peace of the world.” 

This strange document, issued at Talleyrand’s instigation, and 
consented to by Napoleon’s father-in-law, tells the whole story of 
the violence of the situation and the impossibility of peace. The 
ezar, when reproached by his allies for insisting that Napoleon 
should have Elba, answered by promising his last man and his last 
dollar. Napoleon’s couriers were everywhere arrested, and _ his 
attempts at negotiation repulsed. The allies renewed their Chau- 
mont compact, March 25, and the people, at least in Germany, ap- 
proved the resolve of war to the death taken by their government. 
The movement of 1813 revived in all its pristine strength among 
the Germans, for the terror inspired by the “tyrant of Europe” 
stifled or suspended the recent discord between people and princes. 
The feeling was neither so vehement nor so general in England, 
where the public were dissatisfied with the Bourbons, whose bad 
government had caused this new crisis; the English were little 
pleased with European arrangements, and less incensed against Na- 
poleon than they had been in days gone by. The English ministry 
faltered at first, but Wellington, who had taken Castlereagh’s place 
at Vienna, did not hesitate, and, without awaiting orders, signed the 
treaty of March 25. The ministry neither dared nor desired to 
disavow him; fearing that Parliament would blame such haste, they 
deceived it. Lord Castlereagh evasively declared that England had 
not engaged in war to restore the Bourbons. The opposition pro- 
posed a resolution recommending peace, whereupon the ministry 
caused its rejection, denying that refusal meant war. This was 
an audacious falsehood, for not only had the ministers decided 
upon war, but on war to restore the Bourbons. They continued to 
dissimulate for some time ; they forbade English ships to fire on the 
French flag, and Wellington, returning from Vienna to Belgium, 
prevented any hostile demonstrations on the French frontier. 

The publication of the treaty of March 25 exposed Castlereagh’s 
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deceit. The opposition party proved the ministry’s dishonesty, and 
there was a solemn debate (April 28). The ministry could no longer 
pretend that this was not war, but still maintained that the object 
of the war was not to impose any government whatsoever on 
France, and Austria joined this hypocritical pretence. Despite the 
just reproaches and serious arguments of the opposition, the minis- 
try was upheld by a great majority. Parliament had no faith in 
Napoleon’s peaceful protests, and voted for war, believing peace 
impossible. 

All this was evident from the first day, and Napoleon did not de- 
ceive himself in the matter. France was once more to stand alone 
against the world ; the only chance of safety left in the terrible posi- 
tion to which the Emperor had reduced the country and himself lay 
in an effort to rouse the spirit of 1792 against invasion. The whole 
nation must be called to arms, and stirred by the very excess of 
danger. But Napoleon vainly talked of liberty and the sovereignty 
of the people; at heart he kept his antipathy to popular movements 
and popular power; he was still the Emperor, and neither would 
nor could become the general of the Revolution. Instead of rousing 
the country, he tried to lull it to sleep. He proclaimed, through 
Fouché and a commission of the State Council, that the declaration 
of March 13, issued against his person by the Vienna congress, was 
a forgery prepared by Talleyrand (April 13). Next day, a report from 
Caulaincourt, the minister of foreign affairs, confessed the existence 
of this same declaration, the renewal of the Chaumont compact, 
and armaments threatening the French frontier on every hand; but 
the report added that these preparations might be only for defence, 
and various circulars from the ministry again repeated that the 
projects of foreign powers must come to naught, and that everything 
pointed towards a belief that France would not have to fight for 
her freedom. In other documents, they reduced the forces of the for- 
eign powers by one half, only reckoning them at four hundred thou- 
sand men. ‘This repressed the national zeal, which should have 
been excited at any cost; public opinion was not reassured, but 
only chilled. However, the patriotic sentiment broke out. Breton 
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cities united against domestic and foreign dangers, the possible re- 
turn of Chouannerie and a naval attack from England, and twenty 
thousand Breton confederates enlisted. Napoleon was at first ter- 
rified and enraged; but he was made to see the necessity of sanc- 
tioning the movement, which spread to Anjou on the one hand 
and the eastern departments on the other, and thence throughout 
France, though in very unequal proportions. The Breton confeder- 
ates had at first enlisted to defend liberty ; they were forced to add, 
“and the Emperor.” It was the same elsewhere. At Paris twenty- 
five thousand confederates enlisted, nearly all of whom were from 
the faubourgs ; the middle classes were cold, and the upper classes 
hostile. 

May 14, Napoleon reviewed the confederates of the faubourgs 
St. Antoine and St. Marceau. They presented him with an ad- 
dress in noble and patriotic language, saying that “they expected 
from him a glorious independence and wise liberty.” He made a 
highly democratic reply, closing by exclaiming: “Long live the 
Nation!” He promised them arms which he never gave. He 
knew only too well what the mistake had cost him of leaving 
Paris without defence. Still six weeks passed before he began 
the lines of fortification which he meant to make around Paris, and 
the defensive works were equally tardy at Lyons. These delays 
perhaps came from his false idea of keeping up the popular illusion 
in regard to a possible peace. But if he feared confederations and 
popular levies, he certainly did not distrust the army, and wished 
to make it as strong as possible. Even in this point, however, he 
did less than he would have done in former times. The standing 
army, as left by the Restoration, only numbered (April 1) two hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand active soldiers, and forty thousand 
sick or on leave. But the country was full of troops returned from 
remote garrisons or prisons, who had gone home, some disbanded, 
some having deserted, and some sent back as having enlisted pre- 
maturely (those of the draft of 1815). These were vast resources 
from which to strengthen the army; and the soldiers on the retired 
Ust, and sailors, who could be used on shore, as France was unable 
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to carry on a naval war with England, offered every element for a 
large reserve army. 

There was not a day, not an hour to lose. Yet it was not until 
April 9, that Napoleon issued a decree calling all who had with- 
drawn to rally round the flag. April 13, the retired list was in- 
vited to form special battalions. During the early days of May 
twenty regiments of sailors were raised, and in June the conscrip- 
tion of 1815 was opened. The appeal to the retired list pro- 
duced twenty-five thousand devoted men; the navy only furnished 
twenty thousand, The great hope and safeguard of the country 
lay in the soldiers recalled to duty, who might double the army in 
a few weeks; there were at least two hundred and fifty thousand 
who should reply to the summons, and the deficit was Immense, 
for not more than sixty thousand had appeared. As for the na- 
tional guard (April 10), Napoleon had ordered the whole male 
population, between the ages of twenty and sixty, to be divided 
into three thousand one hundred and thirty-one battalions of two 
million two hundred and fifty-four thousand men in all. In point 
of fact, but two hundred and four, afterwards increased to four 
hundred and seventeen, battalions were formed at once, amount- 
ing to three hundred thousand men, of whom but one hundred and 
fifty thousand were on hand, and few of those were armed or 
equipped by the 15th of June. June 1, the active army only 
numbered two hundred and seventy-seven thousand men, hardly 
two hundred thousand of whom were ready to take the field; the 
effective force had only gained some fifty thousand men since 
March 20, a result greatly out of proportion to the terrible needs 
of the situation and the Emperor’s efforts. Although he had in- 
trusted the ministries of war and the interior to two men most 
fitted to assist him, Davout and Carnot, they did not find the 
necessary aid around and below them. The marshals and chief 
generals were divided; many had not re-entered the service, and 
others joined hesitatingly and with alarm. Prefects and other civil 
officers, who sent emphatic protestations of devotion to the Emperor, 
precisely such as they had sent the day before to Louis XVIII, 
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had neither the energy nor the moral power to enforce the strict 
execution of the imperial decrees. The movement against the 
Bourbons had been very strong and general, but the reaction 
towards Napoleon was neither universal nor profound in the greater 
part of France. Louis XVIII.’s farewell to France was an order 
to disband the army ; this the royalists circulated in all directions, 
and in regions where not a man would have stirred to an appeal 
in favor of the King, many acceded to this invitation to stay at 
home. 

Napoleon shared the anxious gloom which filled the hearts of 
the majority. Many secondary causes contributed to chill France; 
but the prime cause lay within himself: had he kept intact the 
strong and persistent will, the prompt decision, the unequalled 
activity, the irresistible ascendency over other men, which he pos- 
sessed in the glorious days of 1814, he might perhaps have sus- 
tained, propagated, and made general the impulse for national 
defence ; but he was no longer the same man. The testimony of 
those who lived with him in 1815 — Constant, Minister Mollien, 
La Valette, etc. — leaves no room for doubt on this point. The 
most significant is that of Carnot. “I no longer know him,” said 
he; “his bold return from Elba seems to have sapped his energy ; 
he wavers, hesitates; instead of acting he talks, he who was once 
0 prompt to decide; he who was once so imperious, and to whom 
advice would have seemed an insult, now asks advice of everybody ; 
he has frequent fits of abstraction, he whom I knew gifted with 
the power to think of as many subjects at once as he chose; he 
has grown drowsy, he who once slept and waked at will. Decay 
in the man has followed decay in the Empire.” Physical and 
moral causes contributed to this fata] change, — fatal, we say, be- 
cause in his hands lay the defence of national independence. His 
iron frame succumbed at last to the fatigues of his vast career and 
to accidental circumstances. His health had been deeply impaired 
since he went to Elba; the extraordinary effort required for his 


startling march across France to Paris crushed him, — he who once, 
like Corneille’s hero, 
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“Spent whole days and nights on horseback,” 


could no longer bear fatigue, and his mind flagged like his body. 

The excess and imminence of foreign danger, which would once 
have only excited, now disturbed him; he had lost all faith in his 
fortunes. Domestic matters troubled him quite as much as foreign 
ones. He found himself in surroundings very different from those 
which he formerly created about him, and which alone suited his 
genius; he found the atmosphere of the Revolution instead of the 


Empire. He expected this, to judge by the tone he had never 
ceased to use during his march and since reaching Paris, — he ex- 
pected it, but he could not become accustomed to it; he deemed 
it impossible to break his word in regard to the liberty of the 
| press, and, March 25, abolished censorship. Great use was made of 
: this freedom; royalists and revolutionists gave free vent to their 
; feelings, to the scandal of old servants of the Empire, who could 
scarcely credit their senses. Amends were made for long years 
of silence; people said, wrote, and sung what they pleased, — the 
Marseillaise and all the Revolutionary songs. Unfortunately, this 
agitation, revolutionary in form and patriotic at bottom, was, as we 
said before, more superficial than profound. Napoleon, however, 
| was obliged to go on as he had begun, and take fresh steps towards 
: carrying out his promises. It was full time to establish a regular 
national representation, in place of the old mute assemblies of the 

Empire. 
The idea of appearing before real deliberative assemblies alarmed 
Napoleon; he agreed to draw up and promulgate a constitution, 
, but not to put it into active operation by convening the Chambers 
: until after his first military triumphs. The first point, the draft 
: of a constitution, was carried out under singular and original con- 
ditions. Benjamin Constant, the ancient enemy of the Tribunal, 
now Napoleon’s most bitter foe, on the very eve of March 20, had 
inveighed against Napoleon, in the Journal des Débats, as a new 
Attila bringing fire and sword to France. He was now in conceal- 
ment in Paris, fearing the vengeance of the restored Emperor. 
Napoleon, informed of his retreat, sent for him, received him as if 
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nothing was amiss, told him that he desired to keep his pledges 
by giving France a liberal constitution, confided to him the nu- 
merous schemes received from men of most opposite opinions, and 
begged him to report to him the best. Devoid of gratitude or ran- 
cor, Napoleon saw in men only the good or ill that they could do 
him at the moment. Benjamin Constant accepted, never stopping 
to think what people would say of his fickleness. He sincerely 
believed, with Carnot, that a compromise with Napoleon was the 
last resource of France. Madame de Staél, whose ardent opposition 
to the Empire he had so long shared, left Paris before the 20th 
of March, with a remark expressive of her cruel anxiety: “If Na- 
poleon triumphs, liberty is at an end; if he yields to Europe, na- 
tional independence is at an end.” 

The plan drawn up by Constant was simply an improvement of 
Louis XVIII’s Charter, without going so far as democracy. There 
-were two degrees of election for the House of Representatives ; the 
great name of Representatives of the People being rescued from the 
Revolution. Primary meetings were to nominate for universal suf- 
_frage one hundred thousand electors for life, forming two classes of 
college departments and districts, which were each to elect a certain 
number of representatives of at least thirty years of age. Constant 
desired to give the Constitution a form which would divide it utterly 
from the old imperial Constitutions, and pave the way for a new era, 
but Napoleon refused. He did not wish his past government to 
become a blank, and he styled the new political contract, “ Supple- 
mentary Act to the Constitutions of the Empire.” 

On a point where Constant was wrong, Napoleon, unfortunately, 
yielded. The Peerage, which succeeded the Senate, was declared 
hereditary. Constant — liberal, but an admirer of English institu- 
tions—did not see the great difference between England and France, 
whose manners, customs, and social status, as well as ideas, are in- 
compatible with any hereditary privileges. This measure was no 
better received than that which made the new Empire a continua- 
tion of the old. Constant’s work, accepted by the Emperor, was but 
slightly modified at their meetings, to which Napoleon summoned 
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some of the chief dignitaries of his government. An article was 
added, in which he declared that the French people would delegate 
to no one the right to propose the restoration of the Bourbons, “ or 
any member of that family” (meaning the Duke d’Orléans). The 
Supplementary Act was published April 23, the most notable differ- 
ences from the Charter of Louis XVIII. being the change in the 
electoral law and suppression of the title of “state religion” given 
to Roman Catholicism; the abolition of the censorship only fulfilled 
a promise of the Charter, broken by Louis XVIII. The Supple- 
mentary Act was presented for popular acceptance, by ayes and 
noes, in the same form used since the Constitution of the year VIL 
This persistent use of the forms of régime condemned by public 
opinion overshadowed the liberal basis of the Supplementary Act. 
Public opinion demanded a Constitution freely discussed, and not 
one granted at pleasure, which its author might be tempted to 
modify arbitrarily as he had done with others. Every one was dis-. 
contented, both absolutists and liberals. The imperialists raised a 
ery of anarchy. The Act, which Napoleon supposed would be hailed 
with delight, was only defended, on its appearance, by a small group 
of constitutionalists, partisans of English institutions, who clung to 
the Supplementary Act as they had to the Charter of Louis XVIII. 
This group tried to win the approval of La Fayette, who would bring 
it much support. He had lived in retirement during the Empire, 
without concealing his constantly increasing disapprobation ; he 
ereatly distrusted Napoleon’s liberal promises ; still he agreed to a 
trial of the new Constitution, on condition that the Chambers should 
be convened, and Napoleon was forced to a reluctant consent. A 
decree, dated April 30, convoked the electoral colleges, without even 
awaiting the result of the plébiscite (popular vote) in regard to the 
acceptance of the Constitution. 

The convocation of the Chambers in part repaired the bad effect 
of the Supplementary Act ; still the masses had no confidence. A 
few thousand voted in the negative; but most of the opposition as 
well as the neutral party abstained from voting, Even in the elec- 
toral colleges barely half the electors of the second degree used their 
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power of suffrage. The result of these elections was a liberal and 
patriotic Chamber with more of honest intention than practical 
sense, disposed to take great precautions against Napoleon’s des- 
potic tendencies, but not to refuse him anything in defence of 
the country. Every one felt the difficulty of defence, knowing 
now, that the coalition was closer than ever, and that prodigious 
armies were preparing to burst on France from every side. The 
foreign powers again pretended that they were only warring with 
“ Bonaparte,’ and declared that in excluding him they did not 
claim to impose any other government on France. Many believed 
these hypocritical statements, and fancied that Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion would insure peace without restoring Louis XVIII. The great 
schemer Fouché, to whom Napoleon rashly intrusted the police de- 
partment, caballed to induce Napoleon to abdicate, hoping to be 
prime-minister under the regency of Marie Louise or royalty of the 
Duke d'Orléans; for he supposed that the potentates, disgusted with 
the elder branch of Bourbons, would accede to one of these meas- 
ures. All this spread abroad, and excited and divided popular feel- 
ing. These illusions were one of the greatest perils of the times, for 
they tended to weaken the national defence. 

It was announced that the result of the plébiscite would be 
published at a great ceremony to be called the Champ-de-Mai (field 
of May), a title borrowed from the assemblies of the ancient Franks, 
—more memories of Charlemagne! The Champ-de-Mai was not 
ready in May, and could not be held until the 1st of June. The 
six hundred and twenty-nine representatives chosen by the elec- 
toral colleges attended this meeting in the Champ-de-Mars, with 
four or five thousand electors bringing the results of the plébis- 
cite, and deputations from the various regiments sent to receive 
the tricolored flags to be restored to them. Napoleon wished to 
produce a great effect, but he made another mistake. Instead of 
standing before the people in the sumple hat and uniform of Aus- 
terlitz, he tricked himself out in a theatrical costume, as at hig 
consecration, — a silk coat, plumed cap, Henry IV. ruff, and imperial 
mantle, in which, with the obesity that weighed down his body, 
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once all nerve and muscle, he looked simply absurd. This was no 
way to rouse enthusiasm, and the absence of his wife and son, 
whose return he had promised so long, was a sufficient proof that 
peace was impossible. Beneath the cheers and Te Deums, never 
wanting on such occasions, general anxiety was visible. 

To an eloquent and patriotic address from the electoral colleges, 
he replied by protesting with dignity and grandeur against “the 
unjust aggression” of foreign princes who attacked the indepen- 
dence of France; but words were useless now! He then distrib- 
uted flags to the national guard of Paris, the imperial euard, and 
troops of the line. The warlike spirit was stirred amid those 
armed masses. The national guard swore never again to suffer 
foreign tread to pollute the capital of France, and the imperial 
guard took an oath to die, rather than allow strangers to dictate 
laws for the country. Both were sincere; the imperial guard glo- 
riously kept its oath, “not to conquer, but to die.” (Thiers.) 

The Chambers met, June 3, to take shape and form. Napoleon 
hoped to persuade the Representatives to make his brother Lucien 
president, although they had quarrelled throughout the Empire, 
and he was the only brother who had never been crowned. The 
Representatives would not have the president of Brumaire 18, and 
chose Lanjuinais, that ex-Girondist, who had been one of the few 
liberal and opposing Senators under the Empire, and who figured 
among the framers of the act of downfall in 1814. Napoleon was 
furious at first, then consented to receive him, and asked whether 
he were “Bonapartist or Bourbon.” “I am a patriot,” was the 
answer; “the revolutionary cause is now united to yours. On 
condition of constitutional monarchy, I will uphold you honestly.” 

Napoleon confirmed his nomination, and proceeded to make up 
the House of Lords, including in it his relatives, the marshals who 
had rallied round him, the most famous generals or those most 
devoted to him, some few men of the Revolution, and even a few 
nobles who had joined his cause. June 7, he summoned both 
Chambers to an imperial session at the legislative palace, and was 
well received by the Representatives, Lanjuinais having faithfully 
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expressed their feeling to him. The Peers and Representatives 
swore fealty to the Emperor and obedience to the Constitutions of 
the Empire. Napoleon briefly addressed them. He was seldom 
so thoroughly inspired; he announced his speedy departure for the 
army, declaring that he trusted unreservedly to the patriotism of 
both Chambers. “The army and I,” he said, “will do our duty.” 
He set out, June 12, early in the morning. 

We have summed up domestic events until the time of Napo- 
leon’s departure to join the army, that we might uninterruptedly 
relate the course of military affairs during this fatal year. The 
first incidents occurred far from France. Napoleon, as we have 
said, entered into secret relations with Murat. If his own story 
be true, he begged the latter to keep on the defensive and in- 
vite the Austrian attack in the kingdom of Naples; according to 
Murat, he bade him march to the Alps. However that may 
be, Murat invaded the Papal States and assumed the offensive 
towards Austria; but he acted on his own account, and not for 
the Emperor or France. March 31, he addressed a proclamation 
to the Italian people, calling them to independence and national 
unity under his rule. His only chance to make them take this 
proclamation seriously and to rouse Upper Italy, was to turn the 
Austrians, but few of whom were in the field, and proceed to 
Milan through Piedmont. He foolishly let himself be deluded 
by the English, who threw out prospects of help, if he would not 
attack Piedmont. Instead of going up the Po to Alexandria, he 
went down the stream towards Ferrara, and tried to cross at the 
very point where the Austrians were in a position to prevent him. 
He was repulsed, pursued by the reinforced foe through the Papal 
States, and routed at Tolentino. The N eapolitan army dispersed, 
and Murat was obliged to set sail from Naples for Provence. His 
royalty came to an end May 20. This was the only diversion on 
which France could count abroad, and Murat’s fall left Austria 
free to dispose of all her troops. 

Spain was neutral, in point of fact, Ferdinand VII. being entirely 
absorbed by his fierce reaction against Spanish liberals. At the 
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other end of Europe, Sweden was intentionally neutral, Bernadotte 
not wishing to fight anew with France. All the other states were 
hostile. Many nations, however, were not friendly to the foes of 
France. The Saxons, rewarded for their treachery at Leipsic by 
their country’s mutilation, were angry; their troops, mingled with 
the Prussian army occupying the eastern part of Belgium, were in 
full revolt, and the Prussians were obliged to disarm them. The 
people of Liége and the other Walloons on the Meuse had constant 
quarrels with the Prussians quartered on them, and the German 
inhabitants of the left bank of the Rhine at Cologne, Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Mayence, and Tréves agreed with the French Walloons. 
While Germany beyond the Rhine was excited to the highest 
pitch by the frenzied speeches of Prussian officials and “teuto- 
maniac” writers, whose only idea was to tear France limb from 
limb, the left bank remained anti-Prussian. These popular ten- 
dencies, however, were of no present benefit, nor could they be 
until after a victory. This victory was only possible by miracles 
of heroism and genius; for the inequality of numbers was immense. 
The allies expected to surround France with from seven hundred 
and fifty to eight hundred thousand soldiers, behind whom was 
to be a reserve of three hundred thousand. Western Belgium was 
already occupied by the English army from Spain, swelled by 
Dutch and Belgian troops from the new King of the Netherlands, 
and German troops in English pay. This made one hundred thou- 
sand men commanded by Wellington; one hundred and twenty 
thousand Prussians, under Blucher, were quartered in Eastern, 
Belgium ready to help the English ; twenty-five thousand Germans 
were stationed at Luxembourg; one hundred and seventy thou- 
sand Russians advanced through Germany to the Middle Rhine, 
which they were to cross from Mayence to Mannheim ; two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand Austrians and Germans marched to the 
Upper Rhine from Schaffhausen to Mannheim ; sixty thousand 
Austrians and Piedmontese were in Valais and that part of Savoy 
ruled by the King of Sardinia, Switzerland was only apparently 


neutral, thirty-five thousand men raised by her being really in the 
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hands of the coalition. Lastly, ten thousand Piedmontese threat- 
ened the Var. 

The coalition, therefore, had at its disposal, in the course of the 
campaign, more than a million soldieys. Contrary to the desire 
of the fiery Blucher, Wellington decided that no attack should 


be made until the allied forces were drawn up on the French 


frontiers, and that the English and Prussian armies, which were 
ready, should not take the field until the Austrians and Russians 
had crossed the Rhine, which would not be before the 1st of July. 
By the middle of June, France could reckon little more than two 
hundred thousand active troops, raised to two hundred and forty 
thousand by the addition of such national mobilized ‘guards as 
were ready. Napoleon had to choose between two plans: first, to 
attack the English and Prussians in Belgium while the Russians 
and Austrians were still remote, and try to crush the former in 
order to turn against the latter; second, to let the allies take the 
offensive, and lure them on to Paris so as to renew the campaign 
of 1814 under better conditions. The danger of the first plan was 
evident: it forced him to give immediate and decisive battle; that 
lost, all was lost. Now he could not possibly concentrate at once 
a force superior or even equal to those of Wellington and Blucher 
united ; so that: it would be risking the fate of France on a single 
cast, and that a very doubtful one: 

The other plan had the objection of abandoning the Eastern and 
Northern departments of France to the miseries of invasion; but 
it offered greater advantages in return. The hostile armies could 
not reach the outskirts of Paris before the end of July; there would 
he six weeks in which to enlarge the French regiments by calling 
hack more soldiers and summoning the conscripts of 1815, and to 
arm and complete the battalions of national mobilized guards, from 
the fine lists furnished by the thousands of ex-officers and under 
officers, to give new spirit to federations, to send out free companies 
to cut off the enemy’s lines of communication, to complete the 
fortification of Paris, and put the capital in condition for defence 
with one hundred thousand federates and mobilized guards, while 
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Napoleon was at liberty to manceuvre with the whole active army 
between the hostile troops. Hada popular character been given to 
the war, and an appeal made to the spirit of 1792, this plan would 
have had great and glorious chances of success. There was reason 
to hope that winter would come on before the coalition could obtain 
any decided advantage, and that disaffection would then set in 
among them. The man who defended the country triumphantly 
in 1793, strove to persuade the Emperor to adopt the course which 
might yet save France. June 11, Carnot had a talk on the subject 
with Napoleon, and laid before him all the advantages of the defen- 
sive plan. Napoleon disputed nothing, but answered briefly: “You 
are right in principle; but my policy demands a brilliant stroke.” 
Once more, at this critical hour, the general in Napoleon was 
sacrificed to the emperor. He feared the moral effect of invasion 
on his people, an effect which could only be counterbalanced by 
rousing the enthusiasm of the country through opinions which he 
dreaded. Then at Paris those Chambers, to whom he was accounta- 
ble, constrained and annoyed him; he required a prompt and daz- 
zling victory before he could resume his lordly tone. He knew that 
Carnot was right, and wittingly sacrificed France to his prejudice 
and pride. His decision once made, he at least sought to .devote 
everything to the object which he had set before him, and to concen- 
trate all his forces at the decisive point. But of the two hundred 
and forty thousand men at his disposal, more than one hundred 
thousand were scattered in small divisions along the French fron- 
tier, from Alsace to the Var and Pyrenees, with a large detach- 
ment in La Vendée, where the royalists had at last succeeded 
in rousing a rebellion. It was therefore with one hundred and 
twenty-four thousand soldiers only, that he took the field against 
Wellington and Blucher, who had two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand. Those two hundred and twenty thousand were not con- 
centrated. Wellington’s English and Belgio-Dutch army had its 
headquarters at Brussels, and its encampments were widely scat- 
tered, Wellington wishing both to keep open his communication 
with the sea and to be near Blucher, whose headquarters were at 
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Namur, sixteen leagues away from those of Wellington, while his 
encampments stretched from Charleroi to Liége. 

Napoleon’s chances lay in this excessive diffusion of the hostile 
armies, which would prevent them from assembling rapidly at a 
given point. He fixed his plan accordingly, and resolved to throw 
himself between Wellington and Blucher, in order to divide them 
and fight each in turn. The various divisions of the French army 
were stationed in a sort of triangle between Arras, Metz, and Paris. 
They united quickly and skilfully, being assembled by June 14, 
between Sambre-et-Meuse, Solre-sur-Sambre, and Phillippeville, 
behind the forest of Beaumont, which hid their movements from 
the enemy. Napoleon's presence was revealed to the troops by an 
energetic and ardent proclamation. “It is the independence of 
France which the allied princes are attacking,” said he. “ For every 
Frenchman with a heart in his bosom, the time has come to con- 
quer or to die.” The soldiers and under officers greeted this appeal 
with gloomy enthusiasm. The veterans returned from captivity, 
and those who saw the invasion of 1814, infected the novices with 
their own indignant patriotism and fierce hatred for English and 
Prussians. The army, taken as a whole, was never more national or 
more valiant; but it had a tendency which nught prove dangerous: 
it distrusted its leaders, who had veered about so often since 181+. 
Berthier, the Emperor's former chief of staff, having weakly yielded 
to the Restoration, and even followed the king to Ghent, Napoleon 
replaced him by Soult, who, once minister to Louis XVIII., had 
proved more ultra than the ultras, raised a monument at Quiberon 
to the emigrants who died in arms against France, and in his orders 
for the day had treated “ Bonaparte ” as an adventurer and usurper. 
Now he was once more the Emperor’s chief lieutenant. The peo- 
ple and the soldiers could not understand these things ! 

The Emperor's purpose was to direct all his troops, early on the 
15th, upon Charleroi, and cross the Sambre at that point before 
noon, coming out on the road from Namur to Brussels, the main 
line of communication between the English and Prussians. There 
were two essential points on this line, —Sombreffe, at the junction 
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of the roads from Charleroi and Brussels to Namur, and Quatre- 
Bras, at the junction of the roads from Charleroi, Namur, and 
Nivelles, to Brussels. Blucher, nearer the French than the Eng- 
lish, learned during the night of the danger by which he was men- 
aced. He ordered his forces to assemble at Sombreffe, that is, on 
the very road which was Napoleon’s objective point. It had been 
agreed with Wellington that, in case of attack, the two armies 
should meet at this place. This would have been very hazardous 
had Napoleon acted with the celerity of former days. At about 
five, on the morning of the 15th, as the French columns set out, the 
general commanding the advance-guard of one of the corps deserted 
to the enemy. He was an ex-Chouan leader, Bourmont, to whom 
Napoleon had insisted on giving a command, despite the just sus- 
picion which he inspired. 

The Prussian outposts were driven back or cut to pieces. The 
cavalry and young guard entered Charleroi before noon. The 
Sambre, however, was not crossed by all the troops at the appointed 
hour; General Gérard’s division, which was the farthest off, being 
delayed by distance and bad roads, and Vandamme’s division not 
receiving marching orders in due time, through the fault of the 
chief of staff, Marshal Soult. Still, Napoleon might have acted 
without delay with such forces as he had, but he showed a strange 
drowsiness at midday, and waited to assemble all his troops before 
making any serious attack. Such prudence was untimely in a 
movement which could only succeed through audacity. If Napo- 
leon had not all his men, neither had the Prussian general. It was 
not Blucher himself, but one of his lieutenants, General Ziethen, 
who disputed the ground, falling back from post to post until he 
reached Fleurus. Napoleon halted his centre and right wing be- 
tween Lambusart and Fleurus, towards seven in the evening, two 
leagues away from Sombreffe, the Prussian rallying-point. Then, 
instead of resting as near the enemy as might be, he returned to 
seek shelter at Charleroi. During the afternoon, Ney hastily joined 
the Emperor, with whom he had been on bad terms for some time, 
but who had recently summoned him, and now bade him take com- 
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mand of the left wing and drive back the enemy. Ney set out for 
this extempore command, and with part of the left wing, which 
erossed the Sambre at Marchiennes, above Charleroi, advanced on 
the Charleroi to Brussels, as far as Frasnes, dislodging a detachment 
of Germans in Dutch pay. The French were then within a league of 
the important point of junction at Quatre-Bras ; but the head of the 
left wing, at Frasnes, was far beyond the rest of the army. Ney 
thought it best to go no farther that night, and returned on the 
gallop to Charleroi to ask instructions from Napoleon, who promised 
to send them next morning. 

Much time was lost during the day, but the delay might have 
been repaired by an early attack next morning. This Napoleon did 
not make: he did not issue his orders until after eight o’clock to 
Ney and Grouchy, lately made marshal, to whom he confided the 
right wing. He told Ney to take his advance two leagues beyond 
Quatre-Bras (towards Genappe), and to mass the bulk of his troops 
around that point, detaching one division on Marbais, midway be- 
tween Genappe and Sombreffe, “to assist in the attack of the right 
wing, if need be.” Ney was to hold himself ready to march on 
Brussels as soon as he should receive fresh orders. Napoleon wished 
to reach there next morning. “ You will feel,” he wrote to Ney, 
“the importance attaching to the capture of Brussels.” 

Grouchy was ordered to bear down on Sombreffe, Napoleon de- 
claring his intention to be to take Sombreffe and Gembloux, and 
then join the left wing during the night, and unite with it against 
the English. He reckoned that the Prussians could not have more 
than forty thousand men, nor did he suppose that either they or the 
English were yet sufticiently concentrated to resist him. Blucher, 
with extreme activity, had joined three out of the four very strong 
corps forming his army, and held good positions before Sombreffe. 
Wellington, on the contrary, had hitherto proved unworthy of him- 
self. His troops were disgracefully scattered, and on hearing of the 
offensive movement of the French, his first measures were by no 
means adapted to repair this mistake. He directed the troops 
stationed on the road from Brussels to Charleroi to fall back on 
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Nivelles, which would cut off their communication with Blucher, 
and open a way to Brussels for the French. Unfortunately for 
them, the Dutch general, Perponcher, by a clever piece of disobe- 
dience, repaired the error and occupied Quatre-Bras. Wellington’s 
eyes being opened to the situation, he changed his plans at once, 
and hastened to meet Blucher at Sombreffe. 

English and Prussian military historians differ as to what passed 
between the two generals. The Prussians say that Wellington prom- 
ised to join Blucher at four o’clock with the main body. The Eng- 
lish declare, on the contrary, with greater show of probability, that he 
tried to dissuade Blucher from accepting battle, because he was not 
quite sure of being able to come to his aid that day. Blucher per- 
sisted. Napoleon issued marching orders very tardily, and was even 
slower in giving the signal for attack, Grouchy not opening fire until 
half past two. He sent an order to Ney to attack on his side, and, 
having pressed the enemy hard, to fall back and help.the right wing 
to surround the “Prussian corps” posted between Sombreffe and 
Bry. The march to Brussels was thus deferred. What Napoleon 
called a “Prussian corps” was an army of eighty-seven thousand 
men and two hundred and twenty-four cannon, while he himself had 
but sixty-eight thousand soldiers and two hundred and ten cannon. 
But his men were little disposed to count their foes. They had been 
trembling with eager impatience since early dawn. One ofticer 
warned his men that he would shoot the first who brought in a pris- 
oner. In a moment of rage against England, in the most terrible 
days of the Revolution, Robespierre issued an order of no quarter 
to the English, which was never obeyed. Now, the grenadier colo- 
nel’s barbarous order was hailed with delight by his men, and ran 
from regiment to regiment. They were well aware of the atrocious 
threats of the Prussian army that every soul in France, even women 
and children, should be killed. The war thus assumed a character 
of savage fury on both sides, unknown to the soldiers of Hoche and 
Jourdan, or those of Brunswick and Cobourg. 

The Prussian army formed a triangle before Sombreffe, protected 
by several villages and by brooks, hedges, and inequalities of ground. 
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Napoleon ordered an attack on St. Amand; at the point of the tri- 
angle, and on both sides, from St. Amand to Wagnelée and Lieny ; 
then sent a new despatch to Ney to bid him mancuyre at once in 
such a way as to surround the enemy’s right wing and tall upon his 
rear. “ Proceed,” he wrote, “to the heights of Bry and St. Amand 
to aid in a victory which may be decisive. The fate of France is 
in your hands.” Meantime, the French army, leaving Fleurus, en- 
gaged in battle, singing the Marseillaise, as on the great day wit- 
nessed on that same field, twenty-one years before. The struggle 
raged furiously for three hours, and the French remained masters 
of St. Amand, but were unable to go beyond the stream in the rear 
of that village; the slaughter continued amid the blazing ruins of 
Ligny. The French reserve had just set out, when the approach 
of a corps supposed to be hostile was signalled on the left. N apo- 
leon stopped short, and Blucher seized the occasion to resume the 
offensive against the French left, with fresh forces; he gained 
ground between St. Amand and Wagnelée, and threatened the French 
communications towards Fleurus. At that moment, Napoleon 
learned that the approaching troops were the second of the two 
bodies intrusted to Ney, — that of General Drouet d’Exlon. There 
were twenty thousand men but a league away, who, hurled against 
Blucher, would have crushed his right wing, and completely de- 
stroyed his communications with the English. The Prussian army, 
shut in between this reinforcement and N apoleon’s troops, was lost. 
Had Napoleon summoned D’Erlon, he would have won the decisive 
victory of which he wrote to Ney! Instead of this, he sent no 
order to advance, and D’Erlon stopped short. 

Napoleon resumed the movement arrested when he feared the 
arrival of English troops, and sent part of the infantry of the 
guard to aid Vandamme, who was leading the attack on the left 
between St. Amand and Wagnelée. The guard repulsed Blucher, 
who only held out by summoning fresh troops from his centre. 
Knowing now that the English were not at hand, Blucher made a 
desperate effort to turn and crush the French left. 

He was repulsed, and at that moment was recalled by bad news 
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to the other side of the battle-field. Napoleon, with the grenadiers 
of the guard and a powerful reserve of cavalry and artillery, 
marched in person on Ligny. It was taken, and the French stood 
upon the height beyond Ligny brook. Blucher hastened to the 
rescue, and charged with all his cavalry, but the Prussian squadrons 
were stopped by the fire of the grenadiers, and driven back by the 
cavalry of the guard. Blucher was thrown beneath the feet of the 
horses, and the French troops rode over his body without recogniz- 
ing him. He was picked up, battered and crushed, and carried 
away by his aide-de-camp. His centre was routed, save a division 
of landwehr, mostly made up of students, who struggled to hold 
their own, and were cut to pieces by the French cavalry. The de- 
cisive point of the battle-field, Bussy plain, was in the power 
of the French. Seeing the centre in full flight, both Prussian 
wines retreated, and night came on. 

More than ten thousand fresh French troops then came up from 
Fleurus under General Lobau, and part of D’Erlon’s men were close 
by Wagnelée. The enemy might have been followed and annihi- 
lated. Napoleon stopped the pursuit! The Prussians were so 
demoralized that twelve thousand of them disbanded and fled, 
spreading a brief joy through the Walloon regions by the news of 
their defeat! The bulk of the hostile army, not being pursued, 
rallied, and the rear-guard bivouacked close by the French. The 
Prussians were not even chased beyond the high-road from Namur 
to Brussels, nor did the French even occupy Sombreffe, so that this 
bloody victory was still incomplete. Blucher’s defeat did not pre- 
vent his repairing his losses by joining Bulow’s division, just from 
Liége, or deprive him of his line of retreat and junction with the 
English. Napoleon had held the “fate of France” in his hand, to 
use his own expression, and had let it slip. Long and angry dis- 
cussions on the events of the day have taken place among military 
historians, and the general impression seems to be that Napoleon’s 
conduct can only be explained by some shock or break in his once 


perfect constitution. 
During the terrible struggle between Napoleon and Blucher 
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another battle raged three leagues distant between Ney and Wel- 
lington. At St. Helena, Napoleon blamed Ney’s slowness for 
the inadequate results of June 16. But Napoleon, who attacked 
so tardily himself, did not send Ney his orders to march on Quatre- 
Bras until morning. If any one were in fault, it was Ney’s heuten- 
ants, Reille and D’Erlon, who did not concentrate their forces, thus 
preventing Ney from acting as soon as he received orders; then the 
foremost of the two, Reille, stopped some time, fearing an onslaught 
on his flank from the Prussians whom Napoleon did not attack. 
Ney could not assume the offensive before two o’clock. Quatre- 
Bras was occupied by a strong Dutch division under the Prince of 
Orange, son.of the King of the Netherlands, who defended himself 
with skill and vigor. He was almost overpowered, when he was 
succored by two English and German divisions, and by Wellington 
in person. The struggle became fierce, and more bloody. The 
Duke of Brunswick was killed, and Wellington just escaped capture 
by the French cavalry ; although he received a fresh reinforcement, 
he saw that his troops were yielding, when a large English division 
appeared on the Nivelles road, giving him at least thirty thousand 
men against twenty thousand. Ney had nothing but Reille’s men, 
D’Erlon, whom he expected, having received an order through one 
of Napoleon’s aides-de-camp to fall back on the Prussian army. 
Ney sent a counter-order, which he doubtless would not have done 
had he known that Napoleon had expressly directed a contrary 
course ; for he had a splendid reserve of cavalry within reach, to the 
rear of Frasnes, and dared not call them, because he was not sure 
that they might not be needed by Napoleon. He made a heroic 
effort to end matters, and gained a momentary triumph over Wel- 
lington’s centre ; but the enemy, so superior in numbers, pressed the 
French cavalry hard, and drove it back after a vigorous resistance. 
Thousands of English again came up. Ney cried in rage and de- 
spair, “ Would that all these English bullets might be buried in 
my bosom!” 

At last he decided to retreat. He fell back to Frasnes in good 
order, and was there joined by D’Erlon, at about nine in the even- 
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ing, obedient to his call. D’Erlon’s twenty thousand men were 
utterly useless in either battle; for that portion of them which 
D’Erlon, drawn two ways at once, left at Wagnelée, on his way 
back to Frasnes, was not, as we know, used by Napoleon. More 
than four thousand French and five thousand English and Dutch 
strewed the field of Quatre-Bras. If Ney was unable to fall upon 
the Prussians, he at least prevented the English from bearing aid 
to them. The real reason why the battle of the 16th did not 
decide the campaign in favor of the French, appears to have been 
the vagueness and variations of the orders given by Napoleon to 
his officers. His wavering recommenced. He did not mount his 
horse (June 17) until nine o’clock, and, to the great surprise and 
chagrin of his best generals, lost the whole morning in going over 
the battle-field of the previous day, and in holding a review. Not 
until noon did he direct Ney to attack Quatre-Bras anew, and an- 
nounce that he would join him. He prepared to unite his centre to 
the left wing led by Ney, for action against the English, leaving 
the right to Grouchy against the Prussians. 

But he knew not where the Prussians were; he had let long 
hours elapse without pursuing them, and had lost all trace of their 
whereabouts. He sought them on the Namur and Liége roads, 
either of which would have led them directly away from Welling- 
ton, and not on the Wavres road, leading to the English. It was a 
strange misconception of Blucher’s character to suppose him capable 
of abandoning the game in sucha way. In the afternoon, on his 
march to Quatre-Bras, Napoleon heard that a body of Prussians 
had retreated to Wavres, by way of Tilly alongthe Dyle. This only 
half enlightened him. He sent orders to Grouchy to bear down on 
Gembloux, to make sure whether the bulk of the Prussians had left 
the English or were trying to join them to cover Brussels. The 
movement toward Quatre-Bras beginning so late, Wellington had 
ample time to beat a retreat about ten in the morning, having 
learned of the Prussian defeat, During the afternoon, a storm burst 
and fell in torrents of rain, but in spite of the bad weather, the 
English rear-guard was chased from Quatre-Bras to Genappe, and 
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from Genappe to Planchenois, where the English army made a stand. 
Wellington halted on the plateau of Mont St. Jean, in front of the 
forest of Soignes, which, on that side, covers Brussels. Had Napo- 
leon marched a few hours earlier, he would have had on that day 
the battle he was seeking with the English, with all the chances in 
his favor. 

The French army bivouacked uncomfortably in the mud opposite 
the plateau, whence they could spy the enemy’s fires. The English 
suffered less, being better posted and provisioned, in a position long 
known and prepared for a defensive battle by their leader. Wel- 
lington’s front was covered by a deep ditch ; his outposts occupied 
a castle with its park and farms surrounded by hedges and trees; 
his reserves were on the other side of the plateau, with his line of 
retreat on the village of Waterloo and the three roads traversing 
the forest of Soignes. He had not the slightest doubt that the 
Prussians would come to his aid. Blucher had made good use of 
the time lost by Napoleon. He had spent the day in rallying and 
despatching towards Wavres the main body of the army beaten at 
Ligny, and had joined Bulow, who brought him more than thirty 
thousand fresh troops. The Prussians were therefore assembled 
that night on the Dyle, hardly three leagues away from the English 
troops. During the night, General Gneisenau, Blucher’s chief of 
staff, came to concert with Wellington, who accordingly received 
the shock of battle with perfect confidence, 

Napoleon felt a lively joy when he found that Wellington dared 
to wait his attack; he felt sure of victory: but this assurance had 
less foundation than that of Wellington, for if Blucher kept his 
word, the forces would be frightfully unequal. Wellington alone 
might have been far superior in numbers to Napoleon, had he not 
sent away large detachments in the ill-founded fear of being turned 
on his right; but he still had seventy thousand men against seventy- 
two thousand. True, he was somewhat inferior in cavalry, and very 
much so in artillery, which compensated for the advantage of his 
position, As for the Prussians, they numbered ninety thousand, 
having many more soldiers than Napoleon, and as many cannon. 


—" 
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But the latter did not know that they were so close upon his flank, 
while Grouchy, with his thirty-three thousand men, was far in the 
Prussian rear, at Gembloux, where Napoleon sent him. At two in 
the morning, as is proved by a despatch from Grouchy to the Emperor, 
he was still ancertain as to the direction of the Prussian army; he 
was not far-sighted enough to see that they were on their way 
to Wavres, and that it was urgent for him to go to Napoleon’s 
support. The latter had ordered him to follow the Prussians, and 
he had not the sagacity to depart from his instructions. At ten in 
the morning Napoleon sent him word to march on Wavres ; it was 
very late, and Grouchy was not in a position to stop Blucher, as 


Napoleon had stopped Wellington on the 16th. It was immensely 


to Napoleon’s interest to take the offensive early and strive to carry 
the position before Wellington could be rescued, but he waited till 
half past eleven before he opened fire. The ground, soaked with 
rain, made it very difficult for the artillery to move; but the Napo- 
leon of former days would hardly have been arrested by such an 
obstacle. 

The French army, forgetting its fatigue and privations, displayed 
a discipline and a bearing which won the admiration of its foes. 
Napoleon’s plan was to direct his chief effort against the English 
left and centre, turning their attention by a feigned attack on their 
right. The plan was admirable, and its success would have divided 
the English from the Prussians; but too much time had been lost. 
The feigned attack was made on the English outposts occupying the 
castle and park of Goumont, which were assailed and defended with 
equal energy; the French lost many men by an effort to scale 
the walls and by firing, exposed, upon well-sheltered foes, instead 
of bringing up their cannon and battering down the castle walls. 
Towards one o'clock, troops were seen in the distance, on the heights 
of La Chapelle St. Lambert, in the direction of Wavres. Men were 
sent out to reconnoitre, and found them to be Bulow’s Prussians, 
who were not more than a league and a half away from the French 
right. Napoleon had not occupied the ravine of Lasne brook, nor 
the wooded and broken country between his right and La Chapelle 
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St. Lambert. He now despatched cavalry and several thousand foot- 
soldiers under Lobau towards the Prussians ; but without ordering 
them to defend the ravine of Lasne and the neighboring woods, so 
that Bulow had no other obstacle than bad roads to prevent his 
crossing those difficult points. Nevertheless, he gave the French a 
long respite while he waited for the bulk of his troops to come up. 
Almost at the same time that Bulow was discovered, news caine 
from Grouchy, who was on his way to Wavres; but at eleven he 
had only reached Sart-a-Valhain, having stuck fast in the mud 
three leagues and a half from Wavres. Napoleon ordered him 
to join the right wing and “crush Bulow”; but.when would he re- 
ceive the order? Napoleon persisted in his plan of attack against 
the English, sent his first columns from the right wing against 
Wellington’s left and the farm of Haie-Sante, which protected the 
Brussels road and the approach to the village of Mont St. Jean. 
The French right was composed of D’Erlon’s corps, which burned to 
make up for its inaction two days before. Unfortunately the in- 
fantry was thrown into general confusion by a wrong manceuvre. 
It fought bravely under a fierce fire, beat back the first battalions, 
and crossed the ditch at Ohain; but, too much crowded to climb 
the ditch, and even confounded with the English foot-soldiers 
against whom they fought, they could not resist a dashing charge 
from the English cavalry. Twelve hundred picked dragoons drove 
them back in disorder beyond the ditch, and forced the French 
right to the cannon’s mouth, where they were charged, shot down, 
and put to the sword in turn by the French cuirassiers and lancers, 
The general of dragoons and the general of the English infantry 
were killed ; but the attack none the less failed. Nor was Haie- 
Sante carried. The same mistake was made there as at Goumont, 
where the struggle was prolonged with no result but frightful slaugh- 
ter on both sides, no cannon having been sent to force Haie-Sante, 
It was three o'clock. Ney, by Napoleon’s order, renewed the 
attack on Haie-Sante, and mastered it by a desperate effort; the 
troops defending that post, and those who tried to rescue it, being 
annihilated. Wellington, seeing his centre in danger, fell back to 
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shelter his first line beyond the crest of the hill commanding the 
Ohain road, and reinforced his centre at the expense of his left 
wing, expecting the latter to be aided by Blucher, who was with 
Bulow and had sent him word that other troops from Wavyres were 
on their right ; that sixty thousand men would support the English, 
and thirty thousand stop Grouchy. The backward movement of 
the first.English line, which forsook its cannon, carrying off the 
horses, and the losses of the second and third line, exposed to the 
terrible fire of the French artillery, led Ney to believe that the de- 
cisive moment had come. The Emperor had sent cuirassiers and cav- 
alry from the guard to stop a gap between the right and left wings. 
Ney hurled forward two divisions of cuirassiers, who crossed the 
Ohain road in the rear of the ditch, went beyond the first forsaken 
English batteries, beat back the first line of infantry, and attacked 
the second. The English squares defended themselves well, form- 
ing again as soon as broken and continuing their fire. Wel- 
lington sent his cavalry against the French cuirassiers and drove 
them back. Ney hurried up and dashed upon the English, at the 
head of the chasseurs and lancers of the guard, who in turn sus- 
tained the cuirassiers: the English cavalry was crushed ; but the 
infantry resisted with invincible strength, and the French cavalry 
was forced to retreat. again to take breath and form their ranks 
anew. 

Napoleon, who had not ordered the first movement, thought it 
necessary to uphold Ney, and sent him the remaining cuirassiers. 
Ney then made a third attack, and the battle became a furious 
and unparalleled duel between the first cavalry in the world, as 
Wellington himself styled it, and an infantry whose unflinching 
courage has never been surpassed. The bulk of the English squad- 
rons was cut to pieces, and a remnant of cavalry, summoned by 
Wellington, disbanded and fled by the Brussels road, with those 
who guarded the baggage and the guns in the rear. One division 
of English infantry perished utterly, and several squares of the 
second and third line were destroyed ; but the majority held their 
ground, closing up their bloody breaches against squadrons even 
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more mutilated than they. The reserve of cavalry guard and rifle- 
men, the much-dreaded reserve of cuirassiers, hastened to battle 
without the Emperor's order, and the carnage redoubled. Ney, 
who had several horses killed under him, seemed omnipresent. 

Ney suspended his attack, holding his own at the edge of the 
plateau, and sent to the Emperor for the infantry guard. “Infan- 
try!” cried Napoleon; “where does he expect me to find them?” 
He had them, but dared not spare them. His extreme right was 
fighting the Prussians; Bulow had debouched at last, at about half 
past four, from the ravine of Lasne and the woods which he had 
held undisputed. Lobau, after an obstinate resistance, was obliged 
to retreat before thirty thousand men against ten thousand. N apo- 
leon sent one division of the young guard to his aid. That was 
not enough, and the young guard in turn yielded to numbers, and 
the village of Planchenois was taken by the enemy. The Prussians 
were then close upon the Charleroi road, the French line of retreat. 
Napoleon sent up several battalions of the old guard, who rallied 
their juniors, and nothing withstood those heroes. Planchenois 
was recovered, and Bulow driven to a distance. It was then seven 
in the evening. Napoleon decided to send the remainder of the 
old guard to Ney. Ten battalions strong, they marched on the 
enemy’s centre. The infantry of the right and left wing, exhausted 
by a long and sanguinary strife, took fresh courage and joined the 
guard, all the cavalry left alive helping the infantry in turn. The 
effect was great on the English, when they saw through the smoke 
the shaggy caps of the grenadiers, the veteran survivors of twenty 
years of victory. They felt that the decisive hour had come, and 
waited anxiously, but firmly, Wellington’s chief lieutenant, Hill, 
was to take his place if he fell in turn after ten of his generals, 
“You may be killed,” said General Hill; “what shall I do then?” 
“Hold out till the last man falls!” was Wellington’s reply. 

Half of the grenadiers and chasseurs of the guard, with Ney at 
their head, climbed the plateau; the rest remained in the valley 
of Haie-Sante with Napoleon. The grenadiers carried the first bat- 
teries, and defeated the first English line and a Dutch troop. The 
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English infantry guard greeted them with a terrible fire in the 
front, and a Dutch division charged their flank. The first battal- 
ions were driven back by numbers, but with unbroken ranks, and 
awaited the reserve forces before renewing the attack. The reserve 
did not come! Shots were heard on the right flank, not only in 
the distance where Lobau and Bulow were fighting, but much 
nearer. The cry, “It is Grouchy!” ran through the ranks. It 
was not Grouchy, but Blucher’s officers! He had kept his word! 
Fresh Prussian columns marched from Wavre by way of Ohain, 
and overpowered the French troops who tried to join Lobau. Na- 
poleon turned his reserve upon the Prussians, and Wellington 
resumed the offensive. The French cavalry, receiving the English 
fire full in their faces, and hearing the Prussian guns on their right, 
hurried down the hill and broke midway. The whole line of 
French infantry, charged in front and flank, was driven back, the 
centre and left in good order, but the right wing in disorder, the 
Prussians being thickest in that quarter. The cavalry of the Eng- 
lish left, alone remaining almost intact, fell upon the disorganized 
troops; the Prussian cavalry followed, and D’Erlon’s troops (the 
French right) were broken and dispersed. The left wing, Reille’s 
division, retreated, fighting as they went, to the Charleroi road ; 
but, attacked on every hand, and hearing cannon behind, in front, 
and on the flank, they too yielded. Ney, and after him Napoleon, 
vainly made the most frantic efforts to stop the rout. The voice 
of the victor of so many great battles was unheeded, save by the 
veterans of his guard, who halted on the heights of Belle-Alliance, 
and did not take another step. The rest — foot-soldiers, cavalry, and 
artillery — mingled in direful confusion. The troops who had been 
told that. Grouchy was at hand, finding it to be Blucher and Bulow, 
thought themselves betrayed, and lost all discipline. Night came 
on to complete the disaster; the flash of firearms was the only light 
visible ; the crowd, disbanded, pursued, and cut down by the hostile 
cavalry, knew not whether the Emperor was living or dead, and 
retreated madly towards France. 


The battle still raged at two points; the brave Lobau held out 
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until nine at night at Planchenois, against the triple forces of 
Bulow and Pirch, but was finally defeated and dispersed. The 
remnant of the guard was still struggling at Belle-Alliance. It is 
said that Napoleon tried to enclose himself in one of his grenadier 
squares, but his generals dragged him to Genappe. The squares of 
the Guard, riddled with shot and shell by the English and Prus- 
sians, and attacked by swarms of cavalry, closed up as fast as the 
ranks were mowed down; they answered the enemy’s constant 
summons with their last cartridge, and then rushed with fixed bay- 
onets on the cavalry, that they might die fighting. The famous 
saying is imputed to one of their leaders, General Cambronne: 
“The Guard dies, but never surrenders.” The Guard did not repeat 
his words, but acted on them. The enemy only captured such as 
they picked up maimed and bleeding. The Guard was not alone 
in its glory. When every battalion had been broken, groups of 
picked officers and men, closing round the regimental eagles, cut 
their way through the fugitives and the foe. Not a flag was lost 
in that vast rout. 

Napoleon, unable to rally his forces at Genappe, reached Charleroi 
and Philippeville almost alone. The Prussian cavalry pursued the 
fugitives to Frasnes with fury, killing all whom they could over- 
take. The famous Surgeon-General Larrey owed his life to a Prus- 
sian surgeon. Towards day-dawn the enemy was forced to rest, and 
the stream of routed troops flowed towards Charleroi. The Belgian 
natives concealed and saved all they could of the French wounded 
and stragglers. Thus ended what Wellington called a battle of 
giants! Never did more complete disaster crush a braver army. 
Seventy-two thousand men yielded to one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand, after nine hours of the most infuriated struggle ever wit- 
nessed. Victory cost the enemy, by their own account, twenty-two 
thousand men, more than two thirds of whom belonged to the Eng- 
lish army. The responsibility of this unheard-of disaster was cast 
on Grouchy by Napoleon, the army having vainly expected him all 
day long. Popular opinion, too, has long attributed to that unhappy 
general the catastrophe, which took the name of Waterloo from the 
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village where Wellington had his head-quarters. But it is impos- 
sible to say whether Grouchy could have arrived in time and 
changed defeat to triumph. It was not his fault that Napoleon de- 
spatched him in the wrong direction on the morning of the 17th, 
and sent him eastward towards Namur and Liége, while Blucher 
and Bulow went northward to Wayre. Thenceforth it became im- 
possible for Grouchy to divide the Prussians from the English, they 
being much nearer than he. This was an irreparable error; but 
Grouchy might perhaps have lessened its dire results by setting 
out early in the morning, and hastening to Napoleon by the shortest 
road. He did not do this, but hesitated and lost time ; then, follow- 
ing the letter of his instructions, instead of “ marching straight toward 
the cannon,” as General Gérard and the officers about him conjured 
him to do, he went to Wavre, two leagues north of Mousty, where 
he found the whole Prussian army between him and Napoleon. 
Blucher, as we know, sent full two thirds of his army against Napo- 
leon, leaving a single corps at Wavre to oppose Grouchy, whom 
General Thielmann resisted from four till seven. Only then did 
Grouchy yield to the advice of his lieutenants, and decide to go up 
the Dyle again, and force a passage at Timal. He drove before him 
some few Prussian troops, but night stopped him, and next day, 
hearing of the great disaster, nothing remained for him but to beat 
a rapid retreat lest he should be surrounded. Had he shown 
greater celerity and marched straight to Napoleon’s field of battle, 
instead of going to Wavre, he might have changed the fortunes of 
war. Nearly every leader made mistakes in that fatal four days’ 
campaign ; they were troubled in mind, and lacked concord and 
mutual confidence. Even had not Napoleon personally committed 
such errors, the chief responsibility would still be his, since it was 
he who, by the selfishness of his ill-omened return, forced France to 
risk her national liberty against such heavy odds. 

He paused for a few hours at Philippeville, where the scattered 
troops began to gather, and sent officers, by various roads, to de- 
spatch all they met to Laon, which town he reached on the evening 
of the 19th. Two courses only lay before him: to rally the rem- 
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nant of the army at Laon, and reinforce it as best he could, in orde1 
to retard the enemy’s march and give Paris time to prepare for de- 
fence; or to hasten to Paris and appear before the Chambers, ta 
rouse them to enthusiasm, and obtain their aid. -He did neither: 
his first impulse, as head of the army, was to halt at Laon; but his 
followers dissuaded him from this through political motives, and the 
despot, who formerly heeded no one, now yielded to the first 
comer. Reaching Paris, on the evening of June 20, he shut him- 
self up, not at the Tuileries, but at a more retired spot, the Elysée, 
and did not go the next day to the Chambers, as he had, for an in- 
stant, thought to do. 

Paris was deeply stirred by the overwhelming news ; the impious 
joy of the partisans of the old régime contrasted with the general 
erief; but patriots, liberals, royalists, and men devoid of politi- 
cal opinions all united against the vanquished Emperor. Carnot 
was almost the only man disposed to uphold him, still considering 

him the last hope of France. His voice and some few others were 
drowned in the general clamor of the angry mob. Defeat was a 
crime in the conqueror whose only merit was in victory. 

During the day preceding Napoleon’s return, a man, who saw 
naught in public calamity but an occasion to gratify his wretched 
ambition, Fouché, the minister of police, labored to master the situ- 
ation, and to imitate, in 1815, what Talleyrand did in 1814. He 
felt that Napoleon was doomed, and accepted the Bourbons, pro- 
vided it was to his advantage. He had been in secret correspond- 
ence with Wellington and Metternich ever since March 20. No 
sooner did he know the battle to be lost than he opened a correspond- 
ence with Vitrolles, the most active of the Bourbon agents, the same 
employed by Talleyrand in 1814; stirred up the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by making them think that Napoleon meant to dissolve 
them ; and acted indirectly on La Fayette. The sentiments of the 
House in regard to Napoleon were but too natural ; but they were 
even more hostile to the Bourbons than to him, and between the 
two they did not see that there was anything to choose. The 
Representatives would fain have had the Emperor abdicate without 
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the return of the King. Neither the situation nor the popular spirit 
being prepared for a republic, they would have taken Napoleon II. 
or the Duke d’Orléans, but it was improbable that the coalition 
would agree to either. The Representatives did not fully appreciate 
the depth of the gulf into which the country was plunged, Fouché 
put forward those who favored Napoleon IL, and spread this idea 
even in the circle nearest to the Emperor. The latter, instead of 
going straight to the Chambers, summoned his ministers to the 
Elysée, where a long and confused discussion took place. The 
Emperor expounded the state of affairs, to which Carnot replied by 
advising him to declare the country in danger, summon the people 
to arms, and put himself anew at the head of the army. ‘Some say 
that Carnot also counselled him to ask the Chambers to make him 
dictator of the public peace. 

Lucien Bonaparte, ex-President of November 9, pressed his brother 
to seize the dictatorship, with or without consent of the Chambers. 
Most of the council were opposed to this rash step, and one of them, 
Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely, instigated by Fouché, dared to hint 
at abdication; but Napoleon, who inclined to Lucien’s plan, though 
no longer strong enough to follow it, easily showed the folly of re- 
signing in his son’s favor. This he should have done before the 
House of Representatives instead of the ministers, and at the 
same time have shown them the resources ‘left with which to de- 
fend France, and asked the authority necessary to make use of 
them. During these useless debates at the Elysée, matters were 
precipitated in the House of Representatives. La Fayette procured. 
a vote for the permanent session of the House, and the declaration 
of high treason against any who should strive to dissolve it; he also 
won a decision that the ministers should be asked to join the meet- 
ing at once. This was a coup d’édt of an opposite character to that 
of November. 9, for the Supplementary Act gave the Emperor the 
right to dissolve the session; but no one stopped for legal scruples 
in this frightful crisis. Napoleon’s first, feeling was rage, and he 
talked of sending several companies of hig guards to turn “ that in- 
solent assembly ” out of doors. At that moment, news came that 
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the Chamber of Peers, all of whose members were chosen by the 
Emperor, had confirmed the Representatives’ resolve. Napoleon’s 
anger vanished; the fatal truth flashed upon him. “ Well!” he 
cried, “if I must, I will abdicate!” Lucien tried to rally and 
arouse him.  “ Be daring!” said he. “I have dared only too much!” 
was the answer. He attempted to treat with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and sent his brother Lucien and the ministers with a 
message. Lucien set forth the situation, and» asked the members 
of the House to join the Emperor in carrying on the war and 
negotiating for peace. Representative Jay, inspired by Fouché, re- 
plied that with Napoleon there was no hope of either victory or 
peace, and entreated the Emperor, by voluntary abdication, to 
extricate France from the abyss into which he had plunged her, 

Lucien strove to show that France might yet resist the enemy 
triumphantly, and that Napoleon alone eould direct the defence. 
“France,” said he, “ yesterday hailed Napoleon as her savior ll tae 
one battle lost, she forsake him to-day, how history will reproach 
her fickleness and frivolity!” La Fayette rose. “Prince,” said he, 
“you slander the nation. It is not for forsaking Napoleon that 
history will blame France, but for following him so long! She 
followed him in the Egyptian sands and the Russian deserts, on 
fifty fields of battle, in his reverses as in his triumphs! Fidelity 
too long continued has cost France three million men!” The moral 
effect of this answer was terrible. The Chambers, however, took no 
immediate measures, and in conformity to the royal message chose 
two commissions to deliberate with the ministers, who spent the 
night in vain discussion. Next morning the excitement increased 
every instant in the House of Representatives, which felt that a 
coup-de-main was at hand, and decided to oppose force to force, 
remaining in permanent session at the Bourbon palace, surrounded 
by national guards ready to defend it. Napoleon wavered between 
feverish excitement and depression. Sometimes he thought he 
would renew the strife. The most zealous portion of the Parisian 
populace, the faubourg federates, crowded round the Elysée, de- 
manding arms and clamoring for the Emperor to lead them against 
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the enemy, and they would have hailed him as dictator as readily 
as general. But he was not deceived as to the result of such an 
attempt; to add civil to foreign war would only serve to make his 
end more odious by delaying it a few days. He consented to the 
opening of peace negotiations by a commission from both Houses. 
This was abdicating in point of fact. 

During the day better news came from the seat of war. Soult 
had rallied twenty thousand men at Laon, who would soon be in- 
creased. Grouchy, who had been deemed lost, had made his way to 
the frontier, and was expected at Laon with his whole division, so 
that an army could easily be reorganized. Napoleon had a flash of 
hope, and sent the minister of war with these tidings to the House. 
It was too late to recede, and La Fayette announced that if formal 
abdication were longer delayed, he would propose a decree of de- 
thronement. Napoleon yielded, and dictated his second act of abdi- 
cation to his ministers. “I offer myself,” he said, “a sacrifice to the 
hatred of the foes of France: may they prove sincere in their dec- 
laration that their enmity was to me alone! My political life is 
ended. I proclaim my son Emperor of the French. I request 
the House to arrange the regency without delay, and beg all to unite 
for the public safety, and to preserve an independent nation.” The 
proclamation of his son was a mere form; he had no illusions as to 
the possibility of any attempt in favor of this child. A deep and sad 
impression was made upon the very Assembly which had so eagerly 
demanded abdication; they vaguely felt, what they would not ac- 
knowledge, that abdication was restoration. On the 22d of June, 
1815, the Empire expired with that rapid and fatal period beginning 
March 20, and known in history as the Hundred Days. 

The House of Representatives, so lately ready to order Napoleon’s 
arrest, sent its officers to thank him “for the noble sacrifice he had 
made for the safety of the French people.” Napoleon replied, with 
dignity, that he wished his abdication to make France happy, but 
dared not hope it. He said a few words, which were only too true, 
in regard to the deplorable situation of the country, and commended 
his son to France. The two Houses resumed their deliberation ; the 
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House of Representatives decided to form an executive committee 
of five members, three Representatives and two Peers. The Peers 
agreed, as usual, and Carnot, Fouché, General Grenier, Caulaincourt, 
and the old conventionalist Quirette were chosen; Fouché, by dint 
of intrigues, contriving to exclude La Fayette. Next day, June 23, 
the imperial partisans strove to have Napoleon II. proclaimed by 
the Chambers, but in vain. The Representatives, at. the suggestion 
of a deputy of great oratorical talent, one Manuel, referred to the 
Supplementary Act, which established the hereditary rights of the 
Emperor ; but its recall was not equivalent to a new and solemn 
engagement, which they wished to escape. These were but empty 
words: the question was to know, not whether they should pro- 
claim a child who was in the enemy’s hands, and whom it would be 
difficult to recover, but whether an adequate military force could be 
gathered to overcome the foe and force him to treat with France. 

A painful scene in the House of Peers contributed to destroy the 
little military hope still left. Marshal Ney talked like a madman ; 
he angrily denied the most truthful assertions from the ministers 
Davout and Carnot in regard to the remaining resources, and pre- 
tended that France had not a soldier left, and that her only chance 
was to treat at any price. It was certain, however, that sixty thou- 
sand men had rallied around Laon. The insurgents in Vendée 
were beaten, and Suchet had won repeated successes against the 
Austro-Piedmontese in Savoy. Suchet and Brune held their ground 
on the southeastern frontier, and Rapp, in Alsace, with twenty 
thousand soldiers and national guards, had defeated forty thousand 
Austro-Russians. But this triumph unluckily did not block the 
way to vast hostile forces already entering Alsace and Lorraine, 
The experience of 1814 showed what faith could be put in the 
promises of the allied powers, who at first protested that they had 
no designs against the greatness of France, and who set to work to 
mutilate it, as soon as they had the power. They again declared 
that their only quarrel was with Napoleon, and that they made no 
claim to impose a government on France. The Chambers were weak 
enough to hope that Napoleon’s abdication would stop the enemy. 
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Nevertheless, they ordered means of defence, called all citizens able 
to, bear arms to aid their country, decreed a loan, and gave the ex- 
ecutive committee power to demand supplies, ete. Instead of La 
Fayette, who would have known what to do, Fouché was made 
president of the commission, seized the helm of state, and rid him- 
self of La Fayette by deciding that he should be sent, with some 
other members of both Houses, to negotiate with the allies. 

La Fayette agreed. His personal relations with the czar in 1814, 
and the displeasure which he had heard Alexander express with the 
Bourbons, gave him some hope. The embassy was charged to ask 
passports and a truce of Wellington and Blucher. The latter at first 
had agreed only to attack French frontier towns until the Russian 
and Austrian armies were able to give a helping hand; but on 
hearing of Napoleon’s abdication, the fiery Blucher took the road 
to Paris, dragging Wellington with him, whether he would or 
no. The allied generals refused the truce, unless Napoleon's 
person and every town on the northern frontier were surrendered 
to them. La Fayette and his colleagues turned towards Alsace, 
whither the allied sovereigns had gone, but were not admitted to 
their presence and could not gain a hearing. Fouché, assured that 
England would have nothing to do with D’Orléans, had already 
entered into secret treaty with Louis XVIII, through Vitrolles. 
Napoleon’s presence at the Elysée kept up the public excitement 
in Paris. Fouché urged him to leave the capital through Davout 
and Carnot, and the fallen Emperor retired, June 25, to Malmaison. 
This had been his summer residence in the dazzling days of the 
Consulate, and had seen the sun of his fortunes rise and set. The 
companion of his prosperity, Empress J osephine, had died there a 
few months before. Fouché then asked Wellington for safe con- 
duct for two frigates to take Napoleon to America. It was a 
strange delusion to suppose that the allies would leave Napoleon 
free to take refuge where he could still disturb the world. The 
most moderate demanded his imprisonment for life, while the brutal 
Blucher talked of nothing less than shooting him. 

Fouché knew that the House of Representatives was strongly 
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opposed to the elder Bourbon branch, and thought that one man only, 
Davyout, the minister of war, had power to prevail over this preju- 
dice. He accordingly used his old comrade-in-arms, Marshal Oudi- 
not, as mediator to intercede with the former, who had always 
opposed the Bourbons. Oudinot asked him if he thought that he 
could succeed in a war where Napoleon had failed. Davout replied 
that a successful national defence had always seemed to him next 
to impossible. The last and doubtful chance would have been a 
great popular uprising, in which Carnot himself, since Napoleon’s 
fall, had ceased to believe; how much more so, Davout, exclusively 
a soldier and a stranger to politics. “Then,” returned Oudinot, 
“the Bourbons are necessary and inevitable. It is better to recall 
them ourselves than to have them imposed upon us by foreign 
force.” Davout finally agreed to this argument, “if the Bourbons 
were capable of becoming rational,” the meaning of which he ex- 
plained to be, that the King should return to Paris without the 
hostile armies and with the tricolor; that no one should be pun- 
ished for bygone words or deeds; that the two Chambers should be 
kept up, all officials retained in office, etc. Oudinot then intro- 
duced Vitrolles, who seemed persuaded that the King would accept 
these conditions. The unhappy marshal did not see that he was 
duped ; that the King would never consent, and that even if he 


would, he was not master of the situation; and that Louis XVIII. 


could not stop the invasion. 

It was a great pity Davout had not died at Hamburg! He was 
grand, in 1814, to the very last ; 1815 cast a cloud upon his glorious 
career. He erred; but it is very unjust to attribute disgraceful mo- 
tives to him: such a man could not turn traitor in aday. Once 
decided, he spoke frankly at a meeting of the executive committee 
and the bureaus of both Houses (June 27). Carnot and two or three 
others protested; the rest preserved a stupefied and despairing 
silence. Fouché asked the presidents of each House to prepare the 
Peers and Representatives for the Bourbon return, which seemed 
inevitable. They had submitted, when a despatch arrived from La 
Fayette and his colleagues, who had had an interview with Blucher’s 
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aides-de-camp at Laon. The latterdeclared that the allies “by nomeans 
insisted on the restoration of the Bourbons.” Undue importance was 
given to this statement. The meeting retracted the tacit consent it 
had given to the Bourbon return ; it was decided that nothing should 
be said to the Chambers, and that commissioners should be sent again 
to Blucher and Wellington to try to gain a purely military truce. 
The House of Representatives voted an address to the army, which 
had just then retreated to Paris by the left bank of the Oise, while 
Blucher strove to overtake it on the right shore. Grouchy, who 
replaced Soult as commander-in-chief at Laon, reached Paris, June 
28, with sixty thousand men, having driven back large Prussian de- 
tachments which endeavored to stop him. On the 29th, he estab- 
lished his headquarters at Villette, just as Blucher reached Gonesse. 
The army, swelled to seventy thousand men by reserves, showed an 
ardent desire to take vengeance for Waterloo; the federates were 
excited and called for arms, that they might join the troops. On 
the other hand, Wellington refused Napoleon a passport, and it was 
to be feared that a Prussian detachment would carry him off from 
Malmaison. Fouché knew that this would be the signal for a pop- 
ular outbreak in Paris; he urged him to set out for Rochefort, and 
board one of the frigates at anchor near Isle d’Aix, sending an 
order for them to sail immediately on the Emperor’s arrival. 

But meantime another scheme filled Napoleon’s mind. When 
he heard the Prussian cannon firing on Aubervilliers, on the morn- 
ing of the 29th, and knew that Blucher had dared to approach 
the very gates of Paris with little more than fifty thousand men, 
and that the prudent Wellington was still far in the rear, his flag- 
ging genius revived. He sent to the executive committee, and 
offered to take the head of the army, destroy Blucher, drive off 
Wellington, and then lay down the command at once. This would 
have been a glorious ending of his career, and its success was pos- 
sible, indeed, almost certain. But within a few days the great 
Austro-Russian army, advancing through Lorraine and Champagne, 
would be upon him. Fouché refused in the committee's name, 
and Carnot himself was silent. Napoleon slowly took the road 
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to Rochefort, often looking back to Paris to see if some one would 
not recall him, 

The commissioners chosen by the Chambers went to the allied. 
generals. Blucher brutally refused to see them, but they were 
better received by Wellington. Blucher’s only idea was to enter 
Paris by main force, while Wellington cared very little for this 
gratification of his pride, which might cost him dear. He wished 
to end the affair as speedily as possible by bringing Louis XVIII. 
back to his capital, and said so plainly to the envoys, telling them 
that with Napoleon II. or the Duke d’Orléans, Europe would be 
obliged to exact the strictest pledges from France, and that there 
was no reasonable course but to restore Louis, whom he had just 
persuaded to return at once, and had quartered in Cambray, which 
had been taken by English troops. He then showed them a royal 
proclamation issued at Cambray, inspired by Wellington and Tal- 
leyrand in spite of opposition from the ultras, and most adroitly 
worded. The King declared that he now interposed between France 
and the allied armies for the second time, having taken no part in 
the war, nor permitted any member of his family to join the ranks 
of the foe. He confessed that his government might have made 
mistakes; this experience, he said, would not be lost. He pro- 
claimed the union of legitimacy with wise liberty, and declared 
himself ready to add new pledges to his charter. The manifesto, 
unfortunately, did not end so well as it began: after promising to 
pardon everything that had taken place since he left France, the 
King declared himself forced to except the authors. of “the treason 
which had caused such harm,” and who should be, he said, handed 
over to the vengeance of the law by the two Chambers, which he 
proposed to reassemble shortly. 

Vengeance was thus suspended over all reputed to have aided 
in the 20th of March, and the King did not mean to maintain the 
present Chambers. The envoys were not empowered to treat for 
the French government, and in regard to the official object of their 
mission, Wellington replied that a truce was impossible unless the 
French army was removed from Paris, and the outskirts of the 
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capital surrendered to the Anglo-Prussians, the city being intrusted 
to the national guard. Wishing the coming peace to be lasting, he 
wisely desired the Bourbons to be restored by the national guard, 
rather than brought into Paris by force at the point of foreign 
bayonets. During these parleys, Blucher, who watched their prog- 
ress with displeasure, sent his cavalry across the Seine, towards 
Versailles, turning Paris by the left bank. The French army 
loudly demanded battle. June 30, seventeen generals, enraged by 
prevalent reports regarding the recall of Louis XVIIL, signed an 
address against the Bourbons and presented it to Davout, who, 
surrounded and carried away by the movement, dared not refuse 
his name. The Chambers murmured loudly, and cries against 
Fouché’s “treason” were heard in street and camp. A great pop- 
ular and military rebellion might occur at any moment, and Fouché 
resolved to bring matters to an end. July 1, he assembled the 
executive committee, ministers, bureaus of both Chambers, and 
principal military leaders, and asked them whether it was better 
to fight or yield. 

It was a gloomy session; no drop of bitterness was lacking to the 
measure of misfortune. The three greatest names of military France, 
next to Napoleon, met together: Carnot, who won victory and re- 
pelled invasion at Wattignies in 1793 ; Masséna, who saved France at 
Zurich in 1799; and Davout, the conqueror of Auerstadt, who never 
plundered or experienced defeat. Such were the men who were 
asked whether Paris and France, in the state that Napoleon had left 
them, should submit to invasion! Masséna, who commanded the 
national guard, referred the question to Davout, the minister of war, 
whose heart revolted against the political part that he was forced 
to play. He saw plainly that Fouché was trying to shift the re- 
sponsibility of the sad issue to his shoulders. This angered him, 
and, relapsing for a moment into the military leader, he declared 
that battle could be given before Paris, that there was great prospect 
of success, and finally, that he would win the victory. Carnot was 
less confident: he had just made a complete review of the unfin- 
ished fortifications around Paris. Those on the right side were ten- 
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able; on the left side there might as well have been none. He 
had vainly urged Napoleon to complete them since the 20th of 
March. Thus the army could not manceuvre freely outside, while 
the English, who had latterly advanced, were now able to aid 
the Prussians. The decisive point was this: after a first probable 
victory, would they be able to resist the two hundred and sixty 
thousand fresh foes whom they would have to fight within three 
weeks, and who would soon be followed by strong reserves? How- 
ever that might be, was it not better for France to ennoble her fall 
by a revenge for Waterloo? The assembly referred the question to 
a council of war exclusively formed of general officers, and called to 
meet that night. 

While deliberations were going on at Paris, battle was raging be- 
tween Versailles and the Meudon forests. Davout sent General 
Excelmanns with a few troops against the Prussian van, and a large 
Prussian brigade, defeated at Vélizy, followed and surrounded, was 
completely crushed at Rocquencourt. All the French forces on 
the left side should have supported Excelmanns, in which case the 
Prussians would at least have been driven from St, Germain to the 
right bank of the river; but Fouché persuaded Davout not to con- 
tinue the struggle, and the Rocquencourt battle was the last success 
of the French army. 

The reply of the council of war, held that night, without being 
decisive, was hardly favorable to longer war. The executive com- 
mittee sent an envoy to Blucher, submitting to the conditions 
named by Wellington, that is, to withdraw the army from Paris, 
send it beyond the Loire, and keep the national guard on home 
duty. Wellington was more moderate than the allied kings, 
Blucher showed the French envoy a letter from the Austrian and 
Prussian prime ministers, Metternich and Nesselrode, recommending 
the allied generals not to suspend military operations until they were 
fairly inside the gates of Paris, nor to recognize the authorities who 
might have succeeded Napoleon. Wellington, however, fearing 
some desperate step from the French, wrote to Blucher not to insist 
on “the vainglory of entering Paris.” The executive committee 
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plunged deeper into the gulf of humiliation than was needful! 
They consented to the occupation of Paris, and the allied generals 
only agreed to respect the actual authorities “so long as they should 
exist.” This was a curious quibble, but there were other and worse 
quibbles in regard to persons and public property, Wellington and 
Blucher promising to respect all public and private possessions “ ex- 
cept those connected with the war.” This apparently meant war 
supplies; but the allied generals did not deny that they meant 
thereby to reserve the right to carry off from the French museums 
the great works of art gathered there by the wars of the Republic 
and the Empire, and spared in 1814. They were not even explicit 
concerning the clause in the treaty relating to persons, which 
seemed very plain at first sight. It was therein declared that no 
one found in the capital should be in any way disturbed for his 
office, conduct, or political opinions. The promise was formal and 
absolute, and yet the allied generals secretly meant that they 
would disturb no one, but that the restored king might do as he 
pleased. They carefully concealed this mental reservation, which 
left a deep stain on the memory of Wellington. 

The capitulation which was the final result of the Empire was 
signed (July 3) in the very same place of St. Cloud, which wit- 
nessed the accomplishment of November 9, sixteen years before. 
The House of Representatives, seeing no mention of the Bourbons 
therein, and still striving to delude itself in regard to the intention 


"of the allies, gave its ratification July 4. The army, the faubourgs, 


and the youth did not share this submission. Angry outcries were 
heard on every side. Had a general taken to horse, the army and 
populace would have followed him, and all authority would have 
vanished in the storm; but the most incensed of the military lead- 
ers shrank from so dire a responsibility, and the soldiers’ rage ex- 
haled in useless clamor. The popular outbreak also reacted upon 
itself, and the national guard dispersed the mobs. Paris was any- 
thing but unanimous; the well-to-do classes and the merchants only, 
wished the crisis to come to an end. Sad to say, public eredit had 
risen since the military disaster, and the thought that they were 
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rid of Napoleon made amends to many for everything. Davout, 
aided by a popular and much-respected general, Drouot, succeeded 
in calming the army. He led the troops beyond the Loire in per- 
son, quartered them there, and kept up an imposing attitude to the 
last, forbidding the Austrian corps, who came from the Alps, to 
cross the Upper Loire. Carnot proposed that the executive com- 
mittee should follow the army beyond the Loire, and pursue negotia- 
tions, arms in hand, but the committee refused: 

July 4, after the signing of the surrender, Fouché sent an agent 
to Wellington and Talleyrand. The former declared that it was 
time for the committee and Chambers to vanish and admit the 
king. Talleyrand promised, in the name of Louis XVIII, fidelity 
to the Charter, freedom for the press, and the immediate summons 
of the electoral colleges to form a new chamber. Next day Fouché 
went to Neuilly himself to confer with Wellington, Talleyrand, and 
the representatives of the allied powers. Talleyrand and Fouché 
could not agree on the question of the tricolor or of general amnesty. 
Fouché had expected gages for his personal ambition ; none were 
offered, and he withdrew in disgust, stirred up demonstrations in 
Paris, and thought to force concessions on the king. The House 
of Representatives spent its last days in elaborating a constitution, 
which evidently could not survive it. J uly 4, the very day of the 
surrender, Garat presented to the House a declaration of rights 
which was accepted next day. At five on the evening of the 5th, 
the members passed another and equally indefinite declaration stat- 
ing that “the government of France, be the leader who he might, 
should receive the votes of the nation legally given”; that any 
government which did not adopt the national colors and guarantee 
the principles of 1789 and the great results of the Revolution 
“would have but a brief existence, and could never insure the peace 
of France and Europe”; and that “if the bases set forth in this 
declaration were broken or misconstrued, the representatives of the 
French people protested in advance, in face of the whole world, 
against violence and usurpation. They confided the support of 
the sentiments proclaimed to all good Frenchmen and to future 
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generations.” The deputies sprang to their feet, shouting “ Long 
live the Nation!” The audience responded from the gallery. 
They embraced each other with tears. “Let the enemy come,’ 
was the cry ; “we can but die!” The spirit of great revolutionary 
’ days for a moment carried this weak assembly above itself. The 
leaders of the national guard, on their side, signed a declaration of 
invincible love for the tricolor. 

Fouché returned to Neuilly on the 6th, for a fresh conference. 
Since the previous evening, Wellington and Talleyrand had ex- 
erted a strong pressure on Louis XVIII. They were now seconded 
by Count d’Artois and the ultras, still tricked by Fouché, whom 
they regarded as the “necessary man.” Talleyrand assured Fouché 
that the king consented to retain him in the ministry of the police, 
and from that moment he forsook amnesty and the tricolor. Tal- 
leyrand took him to the king at St. Denis, and Louis XVIIL, to 
the great content of the emigrants, accepted as his minister of war 
the man who voted for his brother's death and ordered the Lyons 
massacres! History owes him the justice to say that while Count 
d’Artois hurried to shake Fouché by the hand, the king, who, in 
default of sensibility, at least preserved a feeling of his own dignity, 
wept for shame. 

July 7, the Prussians and English took possession of Paris in 
the presence of a sad and silent populace. A few ultras wished 
to shake hands with those whom they dubbed “the liberators,” 
whereupon the Prussians repulsed them with the but-end of their 
muskets, The Prussians occupied the Tuileries; an officer sum- 
moned the executive committee to leave the palace, and gave it 
a note from Blucher demanding a contribution of one hundred mil- 
lions. “This,” said Fouchéd,“is a legacy which the committee 
bequeaths to Louis XVIII.” And he wrote to the presidents of 
the two Chambers that, the allies agreeing to restore Louis XVIII, 
and the king being ready to enter the capital, the committee was 
no longer free to act, and had nothing to do but to dissolve. The 
House of Representatives had resumed its discussion of the Con- 


stitution; it continued to deliberate, after a forcible speech from 
36 VOL, II. 
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Manuel, which recalled Mirabeau’s saying: “We were sent here 
by the will of the people; we will depart only at the point of the 
bayonet!” Having prolonged its sitting far into the evening, the 


Chamber was adjourned until next morning. During the night 


a new prefect of police chosen by the king, one Decazes, afterwards 
prime minister, closed and set a guard on the Legislative Palace. 
The deputies could not enter next day, and all was over. 

This assembly has been most unjustly compared to those Greeks 
of the Lower Empire who argued scholastic questions while the 
Turks were attacking the ramparts of Constantinople. The Rep- 
resentatives of 1815 discussed no vain subtleties, but the principles 
of 1789 and national rights. When foreigners were about to im- 
pose a government on France, the Representatives of 1815 pro- 
claimed anew the inalienable sovereignty of the nation. They 
‘protested in the name of the law against victorious force, and be- 
queathed to France, as they dispersed before the invaders’ bayonets, 
a will and testament which it was destined to reclaim in 1830. 

Louis XVIII. entered Paris, July 8. His reception was much 
colder and more gloomy than the year before. The situation of 
France was far worse. At night the streets and public “buildings 
were lighted up, and after the king was reinstated in the Tuileries, 
women of the highest royalist class ran down to the garden and 
danced and sang with the foreign soldiers, while the people of 
Paris shut themselves up with their grief. 
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SECOND RESTORATION. — FOREIGN OCCUPATION. —THE “ WHITE TERROR.” 
— THE UNDISCOVERABLE CHAMBER, — ORDER OF SEPTEMBER 65. 


July 8, 1815, to October, 1816. 


OUIS XVIII. was too indifferent and too fond of his ease to 

be vindictive; this was also the tendency of the ministry he 
had chosen. It was for the interest of Talleyrand and Fouché to 
prevent any reaction, and the other ministers, Baron Louis, M. Pas- 
quier, and Marshal Gouvion Saint-Cyr, who had been selected by 
the King because he did not join Napoleon in the Hundred Days, 
were, by character and judgment, opposed to all excesses. It was 
soon evident, however, that the King would be unable to restrain 
the royalists, and that the ministers would be overborne and ren- 
dered ciphers. The new emigrant party returned from Ghent, 
thirsting for vengeance, and its friends at home did not await its 
signal to unchain their wrath against all who in any way belonged 
to the Revolution or Empire. The ultras made Paris ring with 
their shameful joy, and insulted in the public streets those who 
did not join them, while the capital was brutally trodden under- 
foot by foreign invaders. The royalist journals heaped abuse on 
the French army, and talked of nothing but punishment and pro- 
scription. 

If the King and his ministry could not restrain the royalists, how 
much less could they protect the city and the country against the 
allied armies! Foreign occupation contrasted painfully with what 
it had been in 1814. Blucher, the most savage foe of France, now 
occupied Paris proper with his Prussians, while the English en- 
camped in the Bois de Boulogne. He took pains to make the 
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enemy’s presence as burdensome and humiliating as possible to 
the people. On the very evening of his return, Louis XVIIS was ° 
informed that the Prussians meant to blow up Jéna bridge, whose 
name recalled their great disaster of 1806. The King in vain had 
recourse to Lord Wellington; the savage Blucher heeded no one. 
Fortunately, one explosion was not enough to uproot the piers, and 
the arrival of the Emperors of Russia and Austria and the King 
of Prussia (July 10) prevented Blucher from renewing his work. 
Alexander interfered; the bridge was saved, and the one hundred 
millions, which Blucher claimed from Paris, irrespective of the 
capitulation, were reduced to eight. 

The presence of the foreign monarchs, though it encumbered 
Paris with fresh bodies of soldiers, at least somewhat lessened the 
disorder attending on the occupation of the capital; but outside 
Paris the invaded departments were given over to pillage. Never 
had the abuses of victory, for which the French were so censured 
in Germany, approached what now went on in France. In the wars 
beyond the Rhine, Napoleon’s stern spirit imposed a certain order on 
the very exactions ; here the military chiefs, great and small, acted 
each for himself, hke the bandit leaders of barbarous invasions: 
they plundered their hosts, subjected towns and villages to ransom, 
laid hands on the public funds, and when the officers of the royal 
government tried to resist their pillage, arrested them and sent 
them prisoners beyond the Rhine. The Prussians mingled a feeling 
of implacable vengeance with their excesses; but their violence 
and depredations were at least equalled by those who had nothing 
to avenge, — by the Southern Germans, Swabians, and Bavarians, 
who now robbed France in the name of the coalition, as they had for- 
merly plundered Russia, Austria, and Prussia in the name of France. 
Russian tales of the date of 1812 show the difference that the peas- 
ants of Russia found between the French soldiers and their German 
allies. The desperate French peasants responded here and there, 
as the Russians had done, by bloody reprisals, and took to the woods, 
there to carry on a guerilla warfare. The number of invaders in- 
creased continually. Reserves from every country arrivéd, and 
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Germany especially emptied itself across the Rhine to feed her 
people at the expense of France. At one time there were one mil- 
lion two hundred and forty thousand soldiers on French territory ! 
The czar and the Duke of Wellington— one from humanity, and the 
other from a spirit of discipline and a fear of provoking a general 
uprising of the French — tried to put a stop to this disorder, and at 
their suggestion the four great powers strove to regulate their occu- 
pation by an arrangement made July 24. 

The danger of pushing France to the verge of despair was very 
real. Besides the army of the Loire, she still had several army 
corps under Marshal Suchet and other generals ; while free com- 
panies in the Eastern departments vigorously harassed the foe. 
Most of the fortified towns were still intact, and assumed a threat- 
ening air. General Clausel, who commanded at Bordeaux, wrote to 
Davout, entreating him to take the lead in the national defence: he 
thought that one hundred and fifty thousand men could be assem- 
bled, troops of the line and federates, exclusive of garrisons, and he 
proposed to proclaim a general levy on all the unoccupied depart- 
ments. Davout deemed success impossible: the uninvaded depart- 
ments were precisely those most divided in opinion and the least 
certain, and he begged the army of the Loire to submit to the King 
and accept the white flag (July 13). The various corps not belong- 
ing to that army followed its example, and regular war ceased in the 
open field; but the fortified towns, although recognizing the King, 
refused to open their gates to the foreigners, who blockaded large 
and harassed or besieged small places. The inhabitants, in general, 
bravely seconded the garrisons, sometimes even supplied their places. 
Longwy, for example, was twice defended by its citizens and a few 
mobilized national guards against a Prussian army corps, and did not 
yield for three months’ space. In the Upper Alps, the peasants of 
St. Chaffre took refuge in an ungarrisoned fort near Briangon, and 
allowed their village to be burned rather than surrender. At the 
very gates of Paris, General Daumesnil, who behaved so valiantly 
in 1814, again braved the threats of the allies, and preserved for 
France the castle of Vincennes and the artillery which it contained. 
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The defence of Huninguen is still famous. General Barbanégre 
withstood a long siege in that little town with one hundred and 
thirty-five soldiers against twenty-five thousand Austrians. The 
absolute devotion of the inhabitants, old men, women, and children, 
alone rendered this miracle possible. Barbaneégre did not yield 
until the town was a mass of ruins. The besiegers were thrilled 
with admiration when they saw the French general come forth with 
fifty soldiers, all he had left. They had resisted one hundred and 
thirty cannon for twelve days of hot bombardment. Archduke John 
embraced Barbanégre in the presence of his troops (August 27). 

A fortnight had now elapsed since the French army was dis- 
banded, the invaders having required the King to dissolve that 
great military body, which inspired them with equal fear and hate. 
The royal decree was rendered July 16, but the government dared 
not publish it until August 12, after dispersing the troops in such a 
manner as to prevent any outbreak on their part. They separated 
with sad resignation, and without attempting a resistance which 
would only have aggravated their country’s ills. 

Thus ended the most illustrious army of modern times! The 
royal ordinance which dissolved the army fixed the bases on which 
a new army should be organized. Meantime two thirds of France 
was occupied by the invader, and the part exempt was laid waste 
by the scourge of a frightful reaction. The triumphant return of 
“the usurper,” and compulsory submission to the restored Empire 
which followed the feeble efforts at resistance, had roused an ill- 
restrained rage in the hearts of the Southern royalists which burst 
forth at the news of Waterloo. At Marseilles, June 25, bands of 
frenzied men pillaged houses and slew the partisans of the Em- 
peror. 

From Marseilles, fire and slaughter spread to Avignon, Carpen- 
tras, Nismes, and Uzes. Crime of every sort ran riot through 
the rural districts; private motives combined with political and 
religious reasons. The royal authorities were impotent or accom- 
plices. Hundreds of arrests were made, many captives being shot 
unheard. To the obscure victims of this date was added an 
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illustrious one, Marshal Brune, who, next to Masséna, had been 
foremost in repelling the armies of the coalition from the French 
frontier in 1799, and had been in semi-disgrace during the Empire. 
Napoleon, although he knew that Brune had striven against the 
18th of Brumaire, offered him a command during the Hundred 
Days, which he accepted. He succeeded in defending the line of 
the Var against the Piedmontese, and maintained order in Provence 
until the bloody outbreak in Marseilles, when he urged his men to 
recognize Louis XVIIL., and, unwilling to traverse Southern France 
in its lawless condition, requested the commodore of an English 
squadron lying at anchor near Toulon to give him a passage to 
Italy. This officer, Lord Exmouth, dishonored the English uniform 
by returning an insolent refusal. 

Brune, upon this, set out for Paris, but was attacked on his way 
(August 2), in Avignon, by a mob excited against him by an 
English pamphleteer, who charged him with having been one of the 
assassins of Princess Lamballe. His hotel was besieged and forced, 
and he was shot down. 

An official report was drawn up; two false witnesses swore that 
he had committed suicide, and the authorities were shamefully 
weak enough to subscribe to the lie. His ferocious assassins 
dragged his corpse to the Rhone, whose waves flung it upon the 
shore of an estate whose owner gave it secret burial until the widow 
could claim it, two years later. Madame Brune bided her time 
for vengeance, and in 1819 procured Louis XVIII.’s permission 
to prosecute the assassins, who were soon condemned to death. 
Brune’s murder was soon succeeded by that of General Ramel, 
the commandant of Toulouse, who was cut to pieces in his bed. 

Murder succeeded murder, and guilt of every shade and degree 
was the order of the day. The “White Terror” of 1815 outdid 
in infamy the Thermidorian reaction of the year IIL., for there were 
now no crimes to be avenged. The Hundred Days had caused 
neither bloodshed nor proscription, and the rioters of 1815 had 
nothing to revenge. Legal persecutions soon followed massacre, 
and those who escaped the assassin’s knife trembled before the 
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reactionary judges. The King and his ministers were innocent of 
the fearful tumults in the South, in which they had no share, but 
they bear the responsibility before history of the alarming series 
of political trials that they ordered, though even here they were 
urged on by others, for the foreign powers insisted that no mercy 
should be shown to those whom they called “The Conspirators 
of March 20.” A, misunderstanding of the facts relative to the 
“Return from Elba” was largely instrumental in impelling the 
second Restoration to the implacable vengeance which stamped it 
with a bloodthirsty seal. Foreigners and royalists alike regarded 
the 20th of March as the result of an immense conspiracy, em- 
bracing the army and majority of public officials. They little 
guessed that the only plot that burst before the 20th of March had 
quite another end than to reinstate the Emperor! 

Thus the only thought abroad was to destroy Napoleon and the 
French army, and so terrify French martial spirit as to insure the 
repose of Europe. Measures were set on foot to accomplish this 
end. 

Napoleon left Malmaison June 29, and did not reach Rochefort 
until the 3d of July. He remained there until the 8th, when 
he went on board the frigate awaiting him off the isle of Aix. 
Through his hesitation and delay he had lost the opportunity to 
go to America, and the English vessel which was watching the 
mouth of the Charente had ample time for preparation. Brave 
sailors offered to force a way through the English, but he hesi- 
tated, and finally concluded to give himself up to England, and 
wrote as follows to the prince-regent ruling in the name of his 
father, the insane George III. : — 


Your Royat HigHness. 

A prey to the factions that divide my country and to the hatred of 
the greatest European powers, I have closed my political career. I come, 
like Themistocles, to sit down by the hearth of the British people. I 
place myself beneath the protection of their laws, which I claim from 
your Royal Highness as the most powerful, the most constant, and the 
most generous of my foes, 
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July 15, Napoleon repaired on board the English ship Bellero- 
phon, and proceeded to Plymouth, vainly flattering himself that he 
would be received as a guest and not a captive. An absolute 
monarchy may be moved; not so an aristocracy. His appeal fell 
on the deaf ears of the Tory aristocracy who governed England, 
and their only idea was to find a prison whence escape would be 
impossible. They fixed their choice on the rock of St. Helena, and 
agreed with their allies that Napoleon should be considered the 
prisoner of the powers who signed the last treaty at Vienna, 
March 25, 1815, and that his keeping should be intrusted to the 
English government (August 3); and he was thereupon despatched 
to St. Helena (August 8). 

July 21, a royal edict ordered all military leaders “who had 
forcibly repressed, or should repress, any expression of loyalty from 
the subjects of the King,” to be arraigned before a council of war. 
This was only meant to apply to such as had forbidden the white 
flag to be raised, but was so vague that it might be turned against 
any who had prevented royalist uprisings during the Hundred 
Days. In accordance with this rule, twenty-six peers were ex- 
cluded from the upper House, and a number of generals and other 
dignitaries were arrested, among them Marshal Ney. August 19, 
Colonel Labédoyére, who received Napoleon at Grenoble, was 
executed, the royalist nobility being furious against him, the more 
so that he belonged to their caste. 

His judges at least thought they were doing their duty, which 
cannot be said in the case of the two Fauchers. These twin 
brothers were condemned to death in 1794, for opposition to the 
death of Louis XVI., and saved on the gallows itself, on account 
of their services in the Republican army. After this, they were 
prominent in political life, and in 1814, after stoutly supporting 
their friend General Clausel in his resistance to Louis XVIII, 
they yielded with him July 21, and unfurled the white flag. It 
was captured by soldiers passing through the town who had not 
yet surrendered. It was immediately raised anew ; nevertheless 
this pretext was seized by the royalist volunteers for arresting the 
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Fauchers, who were put through the semblance of a trial, and shot, 
September 27. 

Meantime the constitutional government was restored under 
sad auspices. The peerage was reconstructed by the addition of 
ninety-four peers, and declared hereditary, and the electoral colleges 
were convened, the election being virtually placed in the hands of 
the aristocracy, and taking place under pressure of the ultras, who 
won the majority. 

The royal government wavered between the fury of its partisans, 
whom it could not restrain, and the threatening demands of its 
allies, who humiliated and oppressed it. Louis XVIII. had hoped 
that after the downfall of the “usurper,” Europe would observe the 
treaty of May 30, 1814, hard as it was for France. He was greatly 
deceived. The only desire of the foreign powers was to tear France 
limb from limb. Czar Alexander was the only one who strove 
to stem the current, and his ministers, Capo d’Istria, a Greek, and 
Pozzo di Borgo, Napoleon’s Corsican foe, zealously seconded his 
kindly intentions. Prussia demanded Alsace, Lorraine, Flanders, 
and even a part of Champagne and Franche-Comté, in which she 
was upheld by Austria, the Netherlands, and the petty German 
states. The English, though hostile to France, were wise enough 
to see that the French nation could not be annihilated, and that if 
it were driven to despair, fresh catastrophes must ensue; and peti- 
tions to this import were addressed to the government by the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh, the English plenipotentiary. 

Russia then proposed to reduce the territorial cessions required 
of France to a few fortresses. England agreeing, the other powers 
were forced to yield. France ceded to the new kingdom of 
the Netherlands Condé, Philippeville, Marienburg, and Givet; to 
Bavaria, Landau; to Prussia, Sarrelouis and the line of the Sarre ; 
to Switzerland, Fort Joux ; and to Sardinia, Fort de l’Ecluse and that 
part of Savoy left to France in 1814. The fortifications of Huninguen 
were to be destroyed, and a war indemnity of eight hundred 
millions paid. An army of one hundred and fifty thousand men 
was to occupy the country for seven years. 
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_ A new blow was now aimed at the capital. The valuable col- 
lection of paintings and sculpture at the Louvre was largely formed 
of the spoils of Napoleon’s victories, and their former owners now 
clamored for the return of their property. Talleyrand, knowing 
that he should not long be minister of foreign affairs, declined to 
incur the unpopularity inseparable from action in the matter, and 
the King shared his feeling. The Louvre was sacked by the allies. 
The French porters refused to aid in the removal of the treasure, and 
Wellington only prevented a revolt by a great display of his forces. 

The ministry was now very near its fall. Fouché was the first 
attacked. The provincial ultras had never accepted him, and he 
was forsaken by those of the court who no longer needed his 
services. He was obliged to resign and accept the insignificant 
position of French minister to Switzerland. The whole ministry 
followed close upon him. A storm was at hand. Talleyrand sent 
in his resignation, which was accepted, and he appeared no more 
during the Restoration. He was replaced by the Duke of Richelieu, 
an emigrant, who had served Russia and was now nominated as an 
overture to Alexander. 

Fouché, the minister of police, was replaced by an active, am- 
bitious, and clever young man, named Decazes. Baron Louis, 
whose last official act was to negotiate a forced loan of one hun- 
dred millions from wealthy citizens, was replaced by Corvetto, 
who was greatly his inferior. Pasquier, the minister of justice, 
was succeeded by Barbé-Marbois, a worn-out old man. The new 
ministers of war and the interior were ill chosen, — the Duke de 
Feltre (Clarke), and the ex-constituent Vaublane, a vain and incom- 
petent man. 

The legislative session opened October 7. On learning that the 
elections were carried by the royalists, Louis XVIII. expressed 
great satisfaction, and let fall an expression which has remained 
historic : “ We have indeed an undiscoverable Chamber.” He soon 
had cause to regret having formed it. Two of the new peers were 
refused admission to the House, because they would only take the 
oath of allegiance to King and Charter with restrictions, declaring 
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that the Charter did not give due importance to the Catholic 
religion. The attitude taken by the Duke of Orleans on this occa- 
sion so displeased the King and the ultras, that he thought best 
to go to England for a year. 

A law against the liberty of the subject, although stoutly resisted 
by Lanjuinais, always ready to defend the Principles of 1789, 
passed by a great majority. Another law was also passed to 
establish special courts for political criminals, which the keeper 
of the seals himself, Barbé-Marbois, confessed that he blushed to 
offer to the King. These were afterwards notorious as the courts 
of high commission. 

Meantime negotiations with foreign countries reached their term. 
A treaty, which was an aggravation of that of 1814, was signed 
November 20, 1815. The Duke of Richelieu gained some slight . 
concessions by the czar’s aid, for the war indemnity was reduced, 
and a few forts given up; but the allied states, great and small, 
save Russia, claimed payment for all injuries done them by the 
French armies during their great wars. The larger powers, except 
England, agreed to submit their claims to a commission, but the lat- 
ter insisted on a special arrangement. The sum total amounted 
to nearly one thousand million and a half francs, which is equal 
to about twice as much at the present day. 

The Duke of Richelieu asked leave to withdraw ; the grand- 
nephew of the minister who established the glory of France could 
not brook to sign her humiliation! The King, with tears in his 
eyes, begged him to retain his post, and he signed the treaty, as he 
himself says, feeling as if it were his own death-warrant, and took 
it to the Chambers. The Bourse was now even more patriotic than 
after Waterloo, and stocks went down to 52, lower than at any time 
during the Hundred Days. 

The same day that the treaty was signed the four great allied 
powers renewed their mutual engagements, with a view to assure 
the maintenance of the existing government of France and the 
perpetual exclusion of Napoleon and his family. They agreed to 
meet at stated periods, to keep up what they called “European 
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order.” This was what was erroneously known in France as the 
“Holy Alliance,” this treaty being confounded with another pro- 
posed by the czar, who was devout almost to mysticism, and had 
drawn up a paper in which the sovereigns declared “in the presence 
of the universe,” that they would take the precepts of the Chris- 
tian religion as their only rule in their home government and 
international relations, and would consider themselves as members 
of one Christian nation, regarding themselves as emissaries of 
Providence, and confessing Jesus Christ to be the only sovereign 
ruler of Christendom. Catholics and Protestants alike were invited 
to unite with the czar, the representative of Greek orthodoxy. The 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia signed, England re- 
fused, France and the petty princes subscribed, but nothing ever 
came of the matter. 

The French government was advised to retain the constitutional 
régime. The allies thus undid with one hand what they did with 
the other, requiring at the same time the preservation of the 
Charter as requisite for public peace and vengeance against the 
actors in the Hundred Days. 

An event of evil omen for the men whom the reaction called 
“the conspirators of March 20” now occurred. Murat, who had 
fled to Corsica, was mad enough to risk a landing with a few 
soldiers on the shores of his former kingdom. Surrounded and 
captured at once by the troops of the restored king of Naples, he 
was hastily tried and shot (October 13). . 

The reaction continued to thrive in France. A commission was 
appointed to reform the army, entirely in the hands of the ultras. 
Humble employees were discharged in favor of men whose only 
title to office was real or affected fanaticism for royalty. Mur- 
ders recommenced in the South. Count Lagarde, formerly in the 
Russian service, arrested Trestaillons, chief of a band of assassins, 
at Nismes, and ordered Protestant churches, which had been closed 
during the “ White Terror,” to be reopened. A revolt ensued ; 
the principal Protestant church was invaded by rioters, who fired 
on M. de Lagarde and wounded him fatally (November 12). 
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Troops were sent to occupy Nismes, but the ultras hid the 
murderer, declaring that he acted im self-defence. He was 
tried and acquitted. Trestaillons and the other bandit leaders 
were dismissed without a trial, the only ones sentenced being 
the poor victims who had striven to resist the bands of the 
ultras. 

The eyes of all Europe were now fixed on the trial of Mar- 
shal Ney, who was captured in Auvergne, and taken to Paris. A 
council of war, composed of marshals and generals, was chosen to 
try him, with Moncey at their head; but the latter, in a letter to the 
King, indignantly refused the position. He was, in consequence, 
deprived of his rank, and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 

November 10, Ney appeared before the council of war. His 
lawyers, most unfortunately, challenged the competency of the 
council, and it was ruled out. Jourdan, Masséna, Augereau, and 
Mortier would never have condemned their comrade in arms to die! 
Ney claimed to benefit by the surrender of Paris, which vouched 
for the safety of persons and property ; but Wellington replied that 
this was a purely military agreement, interdicting harsh measures 
on the part of the allied armies towards people then in Paris, and 
in no way binding on the King of France. 

The trial opened, November 21, before the Chamber of Peers. 
Princes, generals, and foreign diplomats, Metternich among them, 
were there, to claim the blood of the vanquished. Marshal Davout 
testified that he had charged the French ambassador, in the name 
of the executive committee, to break off their conference, unless 
the safety of persons and property was insured without restric- 
tion. “In which case,” he added, “I should have given battle 
at the head of one hundred thousand men.” His words were 
confirmed by the two ambassadors who signed the surrender, 
General Guilleminot and M. de Bondy. This triple testimony 
was a sufficient answer to Wellington’s equivocation. On this 
occasion a painful part was played by a man destined to figure 
largely in French political history, M. Mold, a high functionary 
of the Empire, who rallied to the Restoration in 1814, then re- 
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turned to the Empire during the Hundred Days, and who was now 
striving to win pardon for the latter step by his royalist zeal, and 
who was subsequently the leader of a ministry after the fall of 
the Restoration. He caused the Chamber of Peers to forbid the 
defence to avail themselves of the surrender of Paris in favor of 
the accused. ‘ 

Ney rose. “I am accused,” said he, “contrary to the faith of 
treaties, and forbidden to invoke them. I appeal from them 
to Europe and to posterity.” He then imposed silence on his 
lawyers. He was found guilty by one hundred and fifty-nine 
votes against one hundred and sixty-one. Duke Victor de Broglie, 
grandson of the Marshal de Broglie, one of the most violent 
enemies of the Revolution, and the son of General Victor de 
Broglie, the friend of La Fayette, who was guillotined in the Reign 
of Terror, made a bold start in political life by voting for his 
acquittal. An appeal was made to the King, but he felt obliged 
to be firm. Ney was not taken to the usual place of execu- 
tion, the authorities dreading an uprising, but was led to the 
Avenue de l’Observatoire. A file of veterans were in waiting at 
the spot where his statue now stands. He exclaimed: “I pro- 
test before my country against my sentence. I appeal to posterity 
and to God. Long live France!” Then, raising his hand to his 
breast, he cried as firmly as if ordering a charge: “Soldiers, aim. 
straight at my heart!” The officer in command was too much 
overcome to give the order, and was replaced by a colonel of 
the staff. The men fired, and Ney fell, riddled with balls (De- 
cember 7). Ney’s appeal to posterity has been heard. France 
has never pardoned the murder of this hero. 

The reactionary rage of the Chambers was on the increase. 
Long lists for proscription were presented, ironically called am- 
nesty schemes, from which amnesty were excepted all who had 
taken any part in public affairs. The government, in alarm, 
offered a scheme excluding only such as were named in the order 
of July 24, or against whom proceedings had opened. The ma- 
jority inveighed against the “ weakness of the government.” <A 
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climax was put to their wrath when Lavalette, postmaster-general 
during the Hundred Days, who had been sentenced to death, and 
who was widely popular, escaped in disguise. The ultras raged, 
and the ministry was loudly accused of complicity in his flight, 
Long lists of notables were banished or went into voluntary exile, 
among them Carnot, Si¢yés, Barére, the painter David, Cambacérés, 
Duke de Bassano, Duke de Rovigo, Fouché, caught in his own trap, 
Marshals Soult and Grouchy, etc. 

Everywhere but at Rennes, councils of war were relatively mod- 
erate, while the courts of high commission and ordinary tribunals 
went to extremes. Scandalous scenes occurred in many places, 
At Orleans, February 22, 1816, a pile was made of books, pic- 
tures, busts, and various tokens of imperial rule, crowned by a 
portrait of Napoleon. This was kindled by the prefect, and the 
mayor and all the authorities, including the royal court, danced 
around the flames, dressed in scarlet robes. This was absurd, 
but at Paris the leaders of the ultra party gave a banquet at 
the Palais Royal on the anniversary of the entrance of hostile 
troops into Paris, and this sacrilegious feast was annually renewed 
for many years. 

The government joined in the outrageous work by ordering a 
statue to be erected to Pichegru! The reaction extended to every- 
thing, even expelling many of the most illustrious members of the 
Academy, as the Institute was once more called. The Polytech- 
nic School was disbanded, and the members of the University re- 
placed by the clergy, to whom primary instruction was surren- 
dered, all parishes being directed to establish their own schools, 
independent of state aid, which led to the abolition of many. 
The few remaining troops were given over to the ultras by their 
servile tool, the Duke de Feltre. Meanwhile six Swiss regiments 
were formed at great cost, and a naval school was founded at 
Angouléme, forty leagues away from the sea. 

The Chamber of Deputies, the instigator of all counter-revolu- 
tionary measures, was itself largely influenced by the Congregation, 
an association formed by an ex-Jesuit at the close of the Revo- 
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lution on the model of the lay societies always connected with 
the Jesuits. It met in the ex-seminary of Foreign Missions, in 
the Rue du Bac. Side by side with this lay society, an ecclesi- 
astical assembly was hard at work, namely, the Missionary Insti- 
tute of France, which sent missionaries in all directions to rouse 
the Catholic zeal. 

The Congregation’s first victory was the abolition of divorce in 
1815. The electoral laws were also liberalized. 

The discussion of the budget entailed a struggle between the 
government and the majority. There were two great financial 
questions: the one relating to industry and commerce, the other 
concerning the public debt. In regard to the first, the protective, 
or rather prohibitive system proposed by the ministry was re- 
tained, heavy taxes being laid on manufactured goods to increase 
the public revenue; while to atone to manufacturers many foreign 
goods were forbidden to enter, and high rates were imposed on 
such as might be imported. 

The second point, the extinction of the debt, caused much dis- 
cussion. The government proposed to increase the direct taxes 
and to sell the national lands. This the ultras would not allow, as 
they hoped to restore to the clergy their confiscated property, and 
the ministry was forced to resort to other expedients. It was soon 
after suggested that an income should be insured to the clergy, but 
the government, unwilling to yield this point, declared the legisla- 
tive session closed (April 29). A few days later, Vaublane was re- 
placed, as minister of the interior, by Lain¢é. The King was disgusted 
with the ultras and the followers of Count d’Artois. His favorite 
Decazes, minister of police, urged him to oppose the reaction, but 
this movement was unhappily postponed by an outbreak at Grenoble 
in favor of the Duke. d’Orléans, under the name of Napoleon IL, 
and led by one Didier. It was of short duration, and cost but six 
lives, all insurgents; however, it was magnified by the military 
leaders of the department into a formidable insurrection. The 
ministry was alarmed, and gave “discretionary power ” to the civil 
and military authorities of Grenoble. 

37 VoL. I. 
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This power was frightfully abused by General Donnadieu, a fierce 
ultra, and Prefect Montlivault. They were so sanguinary as to 
create a revulsion of feeling which terrified Donnadieu into writing 
to Paris that it was time to stop the bloodshed ; but it was too late. 
His former messages were already acted upon, and eight new victims 
fell, two of whom had been acknowledged innocent, one being but 
sixteen years old. The latter was only wounded at the first volley, 
and was fired at three times before he fell (May 15, 16). 

The conspirator whose temerity caused such misfortunes, Didier, 
escaped to Savoy, where he was captured and given up by the 
authorities. He was euillotined at Grenoble, June 10. 

June 17, Paris celebrated the marriage of the King’s second 
nephew, Duke de Berri, to a young princess of the Neapolitan 
branch of the Bourbons, the granddaughter of King Ferdinand and 
the infamous Caroline of Austria. It was for this utterly valueless 
alliance that the government of the Restoration, in 1814, had 
refused the hand of a sister of the Russian czar! The marriage 
festival occurred between two series of executions, General Charton 
being slain May 22, and Mouton-Duvernet, July 27, both untried 
and unheard. 

Imprisonments, outlawries, and heavy punishments followed each 
other in rapid succession, and the King himself recoiled in horror 
from the course to which he was forced. Despite the bloody pledges 
given by the government to the ultras, there was no sincere peace 
between them. The King and the chief members of the ministry 
knew that the Legislative Body would return more dictatorial and 
more hot-headed than before, and they were unwilling to submit to 
its authority, which would only lead to ruin. The foreign powers 
also opposed the ultras, which tendency was shown by the suppres- 
sion of a committee to regulate clerical affairs, the reorganization of 
the Polytechnic School under the famous astronomer Laplace, and 
the withdrawal of various ill-judged schemes. 

M. Decazes strove to persuade the King to dissolve the Chamber. 
Louis XVITT. was incensed by the desire for his death, ill-disouised 
by the ultras when the gout, which tormented him, threatened to 
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become fatal, but his variable humor and dread of his brother’s 
reproaches made him waver. Memcerials were drawn up at Decazes’ 
suggestion by Pasquier, Guizot, and other members of the moderate 
party; Guizot urging the King to rely on the middle classes. M. 
Guizot, who was still very young, had not yet made his début as a 
liberal in politics. In 1814, as secretary-general of the ministry 
of the interior, he had drawn up a law concerning the press, which 
maintained censorship. He now took an active part in opposition 
to the ultras, and gave tokens of becoming a political writer of 
ereat importance. 

The King at last resolved on his course. The secret was well 
kept, and on the 5th of September, 1816, a royal decree burst upon 
the ultras like a thunder-clap. It declared that no article of the 
Charter should be revised, and that the Chamber was dissolved. 

The cries of fury which broke from the Faubourg St. Germain 
and the court itself were answered by an outburst of public joy 
that recalled the 9th of Thermidor. M. Decazes sent out a circular 
inviting all electors to aid in “repulsing the enemies of the throne 
who would overthrow it, and the foolish friends who would destroy 
it by dictating to the King.” He concluded: “ Whether you accept 
the Charter through the King, or the King through the Charter, 
you will be equally welcome.” He also released the majority of 
those arbitrarily confined. 

The most illustrious of royalist writers, M. de Chateaubriand, 
a man of brilliant literary genius but ill-balanced mind, who con- 
founded advanced liberal ideas with the most retrogressive theo- 
cratic and aristocratic opinions, now attacked the ministry in a 
pamphlet entitled “Monarchy according to the Charter.” The 
King, in consequence, struck him from the list of ministers of state, 
and Guizot and another young man of great l'terary promise, M. 
Villemain, replied to Chateaubriand. 

In spite of the violent spirit of the ultras and their possession of 
many official posts, which Lainé, minister of the interior, had not 
decided to take from them, the elections gave the majority to the 
ministry. A majority of the upper commonalty replaced the ma- 


jority of great nobles of the ancient régime and provincial nobles, 
who ruled in the Undiscoverable Chamber. The attempt to restore 
the old régime had failed, and was succeeded by a first attempt 
at citizen monarchy, a compromise between the commonalty and 


legitimate monarchy. 
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SECOND RESTORATION (continwed).— CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
—-LIBERAL PARTY.— EVACUATION OF TERRITORY.— FALL OF THE 


DECAZES MINISTRY. 


November, 1816, to February, 1820. 


HE legislative session following the elections of 1816 began 

November 4. The King opened it with an address, in which 

he declared that he would never allow any violation of the funda- 
mental law (the Charter). 

The first important law passed was to restore “ mortimain,” 
subject to certain restrictions. The electoral law was again the 
subject of much debate, and it was finally settled advantageously 
for the upper middle classes, two new political parties working 
together for this end, — the liberals and the doctrinaires, or theo- 
rists. 

The liberal party, which increased rapidly, was made up of men 
devoted solely to the ideas and interests of 1789 and the Revolu- 
tion, and who, though opposed to the Bourbons, desired to make the 
best of matters. The doctrinaires were a small group of distin- 
guished men, so few in number that one of them, M. Beugnot, 
laughingly said that the whole party could be accommodated on a 
sofa. Their leaders were Royer-Collard, Camille Jordan, Guizot, 
and De Barante. They differed from the liberals inasmuch as 
they not only accepted royalty as a fact, but believed, at least at 
that time, in legitimacy as a principle. 

The electoral system of 1816 was useful for the time being. To 
give France breathing-space, she must be moderately ruled and 
wonted to representative institutions ; but it was a great mistake to 
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IES it other than an expedient and a transition, and to fancy 
that this feigned supremacy of reason, incarnate in some thousand 
copy-holders, could possibly be the ultimatum of the French 
Revolution. 

The ministry required the prorogation of the law suspending 
individual liberty, — M. Decazes declaring, in reply to the ultras, 
who claimed that September 5 would ruin royalty, that royal 
authority would, in case of need, suffice for itself and save itself; 
that the King would enforce Art. XIV. of the Charter and issue the 
requisite orders without the concurrence of the Chambers. Lan- 
Juinais stoutly denied any such application of the article. The 
law for the suspension of liberty, however, passed, as well as the 
continuance of censorship, for one year. 

The discussion of the budget of 1817 was most. interesting. 
Corvetto, minister of finance, did his best to repair the evil done 
by the Undiscoverable Chamber, whose folly had tended to render all 
financial system impossible. It was alike necessary and difficult to 
obtain credit, and he was forced to apply to two banking-houses in 
London and Amsterdam. The foreign powers then agreed to reduce 
the army of occupation by thirty thousand (February, 1817), and 
the annual sum applied to the redemption of the public debt was 
doubled. Questions of religion and education were largely dis- 
cussed. . 

Royer-Collard affirmed that public instruction belonged to the 
state, and that the university should have the monopoly therein ; 
and debate waxed warm, until brought to an end by the close of 
the session, March 26,1817. The principles and acts of 1789 had 
triumphed throughout, through the mouths of the men of the restored 
monarchy, thus proving that they were indestructible, despite all 
reaction, 

Masséna’s death just at this time caused lively demonstrations 
in Paris. He was loaded with insults by the ultras in 1815; 
now twelve marshals of France followed his coffin, at the head of 
thousands of old soldiers and a vast throng of people. It was, as it 
were, the funeral of French glory ! 
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As during the early years of the Revolution, every political allu- 
sion was eagerly seized upon by the mob, brawls and quarrels were 
frequent, and the government dared not punish them. The severe 
sentences passed on certain political publications were also very 
unfavorable to the ministry. While politics disturbed the middle 
classes, another cause deeply affected the working classes and 
poor people of the rural districts. Besides foreign devastation, 
which put a stop to agriculture in many places, constant rains 
ruined the crops throughout France in 1816, and the high 
price of grain excited troubles during the latter half of the year. 
Minister Lainé did his utmost to encourage the importation of 
grain and its free circulation in the interior, but destitution im- 
creased and a crowd besieged every bakery. By the aid of charity, 
the winter was tided over, but in the spring of 1817, bread was 
twenty-four sous per pound and the poor were reduced to eat grass. 

Despair resulted in riots, shops were pillaged, and merchants 
obliged to sell food at low prices. To these uprisings, political dis- 
turbances were, in some instances, added, and several executions 
ensued, at Alencon and Bordeaux. Matters assumed a serious 
aspect at Lyons, where General Canuel, commander-in-chief, outdid 
Donnadiew’s deeds at Grenoble, for he fomented a conspiracy that 
he might repress it with severity. These troubles were, however, 
shortly quelled, though unjust sentences were inflicted by the score, 
and the days of the Reign of Terror seemed to have returned. 
The silk-weavers fled in alarm, and the number of frames in 
operation fell from eighteen thousand to seven thousand. Canuel 
and the ultras were at last denounced as the true authors of the 
conspiracy ; the former was stripped of command, and peace was 
restored to unhappy Lyons. 

Another blow was also dealt to the ultras; they lost two minis- 
ters who had worked much mischief: Clarke was replaced, in the 
war department, by Gouvion Saint-Cyr; and Count Dubouchage, in 
the naval department, by M. Molé. 

The first partial renewal of the Chamber of Deputies, conformable 
to the order of September 5, 1816, took effect September 20, 1817. 
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In Paris, the liberals elected Jacques Laffitte, the popular president 
of the Bank of France, and two other bankers, Benjamin Delessert 
and Casimir Perier. Decazes contrived to prevent the election of 
La Fayette, Constant, and Manuel, but the liberals won several 
seats from the ultras, although the ministry maintained its 
majority. 

November 5, the king promised to abolish the courts of high 
commission, and announced an important military law, framed by 
Gouvion Saint-Cyr, which made all grades equally accessible to 
the army. The censorship was retained for another year, but the 
law in regard to books, by dint of changes and amendments, was 
now very vague, and a legislative scheme for the press in general 
was announced for the ensuing session. 

Gouvion Saint-Cyr, meantime, did good service. The Restoration, 
having promised to do away with conscription, could not openly 
restore it, and it was settled that only in case of necessity should 
recourse be had to drawing of lots by all young men over twenty. 
Every officer must have served two years as non-commissioned 
officer, or been two years in some military school. In time of 
peace, four years must elapse between promotions. The time of 
service was six years of active service and six years as veteran. 
As a whole, this was the best plan possible under existing con- 
ditions, and was hailed with delight by the liberals and wrath by 
the ultras. The latter dubbed this a “revolutionary” law, an 
attack on the King’s freedom of choice in regard to promotion, 
They feared the veterans, who were defended not only by the men 
of the Left, but by the government. party, Beugnot and Guizot 
coming to their aid. The service of the veterans was, nevertheless, 
suppressed in time of peace, which insured their never being ready 
in case of war, and in this form the law passed (February 5 to 
March 9, 1818). 

In the spring of 1818 the financial claims of foreign powers 
were liquidated. A public subscription was opened for a loan of 


14,600,000 francs in stocks, and 160,000,000 francs were instantly 
forthcoming. 
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July 22, 1818, the majority of emigrants were excluded from 
the army, under various heads, which filled the measure of the 
ultras’ hatred for the minister of war. 

The year 1818 was marked by brilliant political debates, im- 
portant governmental measures, and a great intellectual movement. 
Madame de Staél, Béranger, Lamennais, La Romiguiere, Royer- 
Collard, Maine de Biran, Victor Cousin, and Récamier all lent the 
powerful aid of pen and tongue to this great work, the philosophers 
addressing the more cultured classes, while the historians and poli- 
ticians appealed to the general public. 

Great interest was at this time roused by a project for colonizing 
Texas, formed by three exiled generals, who invited all soldiers 
whom the events of 1815 drove from France to join them in 
the New World; but the dream was dispelled by the Spanish 
government. 

The next plot was one to force the King to resign in favor of 
Count d@’Artois, and was the result of a violent quarrel between a 
Lyonnese police-agent and Colonel Fabvier, supported by Marshal 
Marmont on the one hand and General Canuel and his party on 
the other. In the course of events, a secret letter addressed to the 
ezar by M. de Vitrolles, the confidential agent of D’Artois and the 
ultras, came to light. In it, he begged that the Russian troops 
might remain on French soil until the King should change his 
ministers. De Vitrolles was stricken from the list of ministers of 
state for this act, which deserved harsher punishment, and his 
accomplices went scot-free. 

Meantime the foreign powers, Germany especially, became 
alarmed concerning France. The liberal movement pervaded 
Europe. Bavaria, Baden, and Saxe-Weimar granted constitutions 
to their subjects, which were instantly claimed elsewhere. The 
provinces on the left bank of the Rhine displayed great hostility 
to Prussia, and the Prussian populace was dissatisfied with the 
King’s long delay to fulfil his solemn promises. England was 
stirred by revolts excited among the working classes by the demo- 
cratic party, now called “ radical.” 
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The combination formed by the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
against France threatened to recoil upon its authors; a strange 
ambition seized upon the house of Warsaw, to which Belgium and 
Holland were granted, but which now aimed far higher. The heir 
to King William of the Netherlands, the Prince of Orange, who 
fought bravely against France at Quatre-Bras, was in secret treaty 
with French exiles in Belgium, and dreamed of unfurling the tri- 
color and bringing about another 20th of March. The French 
refugees accepted as their king this foreigner, who promised to 
restore Belgium. He counted on his brother-in-law, the czar, who 
soon, however, forced him to renounce his wild dream. 

Alexander none the less alarmed his allies by his liberal attitude. 
He abolished serfdom in the Russian provinces of the Baltic, 
granted a constitution to Poland, opened the Polish Diet at Warsaw 
in person, and declared that he was preparing a constitution for 
Russia! He was still kindly disposed towards France, and, despite 
the fears and ill-will of Austria and Prussia, decided that French 
territory should be evacuated, England not opposing the measure. 

A congress met at Aix-la-Chapelle, in September, 1818, to 
arrange this and other matters. The allied troops were ordered 
to leave France before November 30. Despite the repugnance of 
England and Austria, Alexander insisted that France should be 
admitted to the alliance, and visited Louis XVIII. at Paris, where 
he was very well received. 

On his return to Aix-la-Chapelle, he was obliged to agree to a 
secret protocol by which the four powers who signed the Chaumont 
Treaty renewed their mutual pledges, in case a fresh revolution 
should break out in France; that is, they would unite to interfere 
with armed force. | 

The French government was then formally invited, through its 
ambassador, Dulce de Richelieu, to join the alliance. A compact 
was signed November 15, somewhat of the formula of the Holy 
Alliance being used to please the czar. It also arranged for future 
meetings of the congress, though at no stated times. The smaller 
states were to be summoned only when personally interested. At 
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the close of this congress France, maimed as it was, was finally 
freed from the humiliating presence of foreign troops. 

During the autumn the national guard was converted into a 
citizen guard, Count d’Artois being merely the nominal leader 
instead of dictator. A part of the exiles about the same time 
were recalled to France. 

These concessions pleased the liberal party, but did not persuade 
them to forego their independence at the elections, and when the 
Chamber was partially renewed in September, the liberals insisted 
cn being represented by names whose renown terrified the ministry, 
such as La Fayette and Manuel. 

The Left had made great progress in the elections, the ultras 
being swept away. The ministry was still sure of a majority, but 
if the liberal wave continued to rise, in two years it would inundate 
and carry away the Chamber. 

There had always been two diverse tendencies in the ministry, 
Duke de Richelieu and M. Lainé leaning to the Right, and M. De- 
cazes and Marshal Gouvion Saint-Cyr favoring the Left. This 
division was even more manifest after the elections of 1818, the 
Centre dividing into Right Centre and Left Centre. 

Dissensions increased in the ministerial council. Richelieu and 
Decazes sincerely strove to agree, but their views were too differ- 
ent. The minister of the navy, M. Molé, who at first acted with 
Decazes, changed sides with his usual ease, and strove to over- 
throw him. He urged De Richelieu to resign, which would lead the 
whole ministry to do the same. The King in alarm begged him to 
- yemain, and sacrificed M. Decazes. M. de Riciielieu tried in vain 
to reorganize the cabinet, but was finally obliged to give up his 
position in good earnest, and Decazes was at once recalled. He 
did not venture to take the presidency of the council, but caused it 
to be given, with the foreign affairs, to General Dessolles, formerly 
Moreaw’s chief of staff. He took the ministry of the interior, gave 
the war department to Gouvion Saint-Cyr, the treasury to Baron 
Louis, and the chief-justiceship to M. de Serre. Molé, who had 
caused so much disturbance, was set aside from public affairs, 
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together with Talleyrand, until the close of the Restoration 
(December 29, 1818). 

The public rejoicing was great. It was a new 5th of September. 
Decazes held a middle position, favoring neither party. He was 
a great friend of progress, and instituted periodical Industrial 
Exhibitions, the first occurring in 1819. During his term of office, 
savings-banks were first introduced into France. 

In 1819, the two Chambers changed base. The Chamber of 
Peers, comparatively moderate in 1815, became reactionary. Made 
up of the old nobility and high imperial officials who rallied to the 
Restoration, it was terrified and startled by the liberal movement, 
and passed a resolution urging the King to change the electoral 
law. The ministry felt that it must recover the majority in the 
Upper House at any cost, and persuaded the King to strike a decisive 
blow, March 6, 1819. An ordinance appointed sixty new peers, 
sixteen of whom belonged to the twenty-five excluded in 1815. 
Among them were six marshals of France, the venerable Moncey, 
Davout, Suchet, Jourdan, Rapp, Admiral Truguet, and several ex- 
ministers of the Empire. 

Yhe effect was tremendous. The people were delighted, the 
royal family and ultras enraged. Their anger was shared by the 
foreign courts and their envoys. Alexander himself was disturbed. 
Rovalists, who, like the Duke de Richelieu, did not belong to 
the ultra faction, exaggerated the present or future danger of the 
dynasty, and deemed the liberals more hostile than they were. 

During this legislative session censorship of the press was 
abolished, owners or editors of papers being obliged to furnish a 
certain sum as security, the amount being sufficiently large to 
render the publication of a journal impossible to any one not in 
possession of considerable funds. The session finally closed in a 
worse condition than it opened (July 17, 1819). The ministry 
was between two fires. The ultra journals attacked it fiercely ; the 
liberal organs handled it without gloves. 

France, which might be thought old, worn, and enfeebled by mis- 
fortune and battle, rose wp young, ardent, and hopeful as in 1789, 
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The spirit of liberty revived, and politics again became the life of 
the nation. Unluckily the Bonapartist element. mingled with and 
complicated the movement. 

M. Decazes, at this date, won a triumph in religious matters. 
Instead of simply continuing Napoleon’s concordat, Louis XVIII. 
and his advisers undertook to set it aside in favor of the old 
concordat of Francis L, which entailed the restoration of former 
dioceses and a senseless disturbance throughout the French eccle- 
siastical world. The Pope was finally brought to abjure the 
compact accepted by him in 1801. It was forgotten that the 
Charter required the concurrence of the Chambers to make or 
unmake a law. Matters having been concluded at Rome, it was 
found that nothing had been or would be done in Paris, and that 
the Chamber of Deputies would never sanction this return to the 
old ecclesiastical régime. The government was therefore forced to 
play the ridiculous part of begging the Pope to do what it had 
begged him not to do, that is, to return to the concordat of 1801 as 
if nothing had happened. Rome was naturally vexed. M. Decazes 
continued, however, to pacify her and gain his point by some 
concessions. This victory was balanced by the minister’s weakness 
towards the clerical party at home. J esuits and monks founded 
seminaries and schools contrary to the statutes, which Decazes 
freely permitted, upon which Royer-Collard, President of the Board 
of Education, resigned in disgust, unwilling to share the respon- 
sibility in this matter. 

The ministry, preoccupied with the thréatening attitude of for- 
eign powers, strove to dissipate the suspicions aroused in the czar 
by the ambassador Pozzo di Borgo, who had quarrelled with the 
French government for personal reasons. Alexander was disturbed 
by the condition of Europe. Spain was a bloody chaos under 
the tyrannical Ferdinand VIL In England, the working classes 
and radical party continued to threaten the Tory ministry. 

In Germany, the secret societies originally formed against 
France turned upon all governments disloyal to their promises, 
and a famous German author, Kotzebue, having entered the czar’s 
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service, was accused of prejudicing him against the German lib- 
erals, and finally killed by a student named Sand. 

This act was followed by others of a like nature, alarming the 
government and hurrying it into fierce reaction. A conference 
of German sovereigns was held at Carlsbad, August 7, under the 
absolute sway of M. de Metternich. All the German states were 
given over to the Diet, and deprived of any independence in regard 
to their domestic polity. A court of high commission was to le 
established at Mayence to follow up “demagogic plots.” Many 
arrests were made, and numbers of the stanchest foes of France 
now sought and received a refuge there, for which they and most 
of their successors have shown little eratitude. 

Some of the states, as Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and Weimar, reluctant wholly to submit to Austrian rule, resisted, 
encouraged by the czar, who was ill-disposed to see Metternich 
triumph over Germany. Nevertheless Alexander followed the tide 
of reaction, and re-established censorship in Poland, also failing to 
convene the Diet there. 

While Germany was stirred by this crisis, grave political events 
were occurring in France. The advanced liberals were highly sue- 
cessful in the annual changes in the Chambers, September, 1819. 
General Foy, destined to political renown, and Lambrechts, the 
steadfast enemy of the old imperial Senate, reinforced the Left 
without introducing new elements; but another election raised a 
storm. The department of Istre chose ex-Bishop Grégoire, a consti- 
tutionalist and conventionalist, a man of deep religious faith and 
honor, who could have no dealings with the Bourbons. In speak- 
ing of them he lost all control of his tongue, and was most vio- 
lent. His nomination, singularly enough, was due to the ultras, 
many of whom voted for him in preference to a ministerial candi- 
date. Next day, they cried out that 1793 was about to return, 
thus terrifying the timid, shaking the ministry, and agitating the 
King. The electoral laws were revised, partial renovation of the 
Chamber of Deputies being replaced by total renovation once in 
seven years, the number of deputies being much increased, ete. 
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The announcement of this scheme dissolved the ministry. Des- 
solles, Gouvion Saint-Cyr, and Baron Louis protested in fayor of 
the electoral law, and, finding that the King sided with Decazes 
and De Serre, resigned (November 17). They were succeeded by 
M. Pasquier in the department of foreign affairs, Roy in the finan- 
cial, and Latour-Maubourg in the war department. 

For the first time since September 5, 1816, men recoiled. At 
one blow the ministry lost its ablest and most liberal miembers. 
Public opinion was deeply shaken. An effort was made to reassure 
it. The last peers of the Hundred Days were restored ; all exiles, 
save the “regicides,” were recalled; and the government protested 
that “the alliance of throne and freedom” should be preserved. 

It was not believed. A scheme for an aristocratic change in 
the electoral law enraged the middle classes, who considered this 
the first backward step of the government towards the ultras. 
The winter session opened under unfavorable auspices (Novem- 
ber 29). The first question for discussion was the formidable 
one of Grégoire’s admission. His election might have been an- 
nulled by a legal quibble, harmless to himself; but the Right 
claimed his violent expulsion as “party to the murder of his 
king.” Even had this been true, the ultras, led by Count d’Ar- 
tois, had lost the right to complain by clasping Fouché’s bloody 
hand ; but Grégoire, though professing himself strongly opposed to 
the King and royalty, and considering Louis XVI. guilty, had not 
consented to his death, saying that “his religion forbade him to 
shed human blood.” The discussion was long and stormy, and 
resulted in refusing him admission without assigning a cause 
(December 6). 

The ministry and ultras united for an instant on this point, then 
the former remained suspended between the Right and the Left. 
The ultras were so infuriated against Decazes, that they tried to 
make friends with the advanced liberals, who refused the strange 
alliance. 

There was neither concord nor sttength in the ministry, and 
constant quarrels ensued. It was finally decided by King and 
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ministry that the whole Chamber should be changed annually for 
five years, after which partial renovation should be restored. This 
project was to be laid before the Chamber of Deputies, February 14, 
1820, but a bloody accident forestalled it. 

On the evening of February 13, on leaving the opera, then on 
Place Louvois, opposite the Library, the King’s second nephew, the 
Duke de Berri, was attacked by a man who plunged a dagger in 
his breast. The wound was mortal. The duke was carried back 
to the theatre still ringing with gay music and filled with the 
departing throng ignorant of the dread event close at hand. 

The assassin was a journeyman saddler named Louvel. On being 
arrested, he declared that he had no accomplice, that he had sworn 
to destroy the Bourbons in 1814, and that he began with the one 
who seemed destined to perpetuate the race. The Duke de Berri 
had two daughters by Princess Caroline of Naples, his elder brother 
Duke d’Angouléme, the husband of the daughter of Louis XVL, 
being childless. 

De Berri’s dying words inspired the hearers with hope that the 
murderer had failed to achieve his end. When his wife gave way 
to excessive grief, he bade her be calm for the sake of her unborn 
child. 

De Berri was unpopular on account of his retrogressive opinions 
and violent temper, but his heart was good. He begged the Kang 
to pardon his murderer, and made a Christian end. He expired the 
following morning. All Paris mourned ; the royalists were sincerely 
distressed, the ultras furious, the liberals startled and alarmed ; they 
felt that this crime would be mercilessly used against them. 

Carried away by the prevalent anger, the ministers decided, 
with the King’s approval, to demand of the Chambers the suspen- 
sion of individual liberty and the re-establishment of censorship of 
the press. While this was under discussion, one of the deputies, 
Clauzel de Coussergues, proposed that M. Decazes should be in- 
dicted as privy to the Duke de Berri’s murder. A murmur of 
indignation ran through the assembly, and even the extreme Right 
dared not sustain Clauzel. 
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Louis XVIII. was enraged at this extravagant outburst, and 
was more than ever disposed to uphold Decazes. But the storm 
increased in the Right against the ministry. Decazes felt that he 
was lost. All were against him, abroad as well as at home; the 
foreign ambassadors and the royal family. Count d’Artois, indeed, 
was friendly to him directly after the sad event, but the great 
intriguer of the ultras, their Fouché, M. de Vitrolles, soon changed 
his disposition. The Duchess de Berri, to whom Decazes was 
represented as the enemy of her unhappy spouse, declared that she 
would never set foot in the Tuileries while he remained there. 
Decazes told the King that he saw that he must retire, adding 
that the only change in the ministry required by the Right was a 
change of the president of the Council (himself). “Yes,” answered 
Louis XVIIL,, bitterly ; “the wolves only ask the shepherd to give 
up his dog!” 

The King was wounded by the violence done him; not moral 
violence alone, for the plot of Canuel and Donnadieu, which was 
simply absurd in 1818, was renewed in a graver manner, under a 
far abler man, De Vitrolles. ; 

The body-guard and royal guard were worked upon and stirred 
up, and Vitrolles, while preparing for a coup-de-main, urged Count 
d’Artois to take a decisive step with the King. Should the latter 
resist, De Vitrolles hoped to persuade D’Artois to leave the Tuil- 
eries with his family, and make a protest, which would give the sign 
for a royalist outbreak against Louis XVIII. 

On the evening of February 18, Count d’Artois and the Duchess 
d’Angouléme knelt before the King and entreated him to dismiss 
Decazes. “Sire,” cried the duchess, “we ask this boon to prevent 
fresh crime!” Louis felt that he was threatened with regicide by 
the royalists, and exclaimed that he had no dread of daggers. 
“© Sire,” replied the duchess, “it is not for your Majesty we fear, 
but for one who is dear to you!” 

In reality, the cause of the ministry’s foes was gained before this 
scene occurred. Decazes, not through cowardice, but knowing his 


impotence, persisted in his resignation. The King could only 
38 VOL. II. 
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retain him by giving up the changes in the electoral law and boldly 
joining the Left. This Louis XVIII. was unwilling to do. He 
resolved to sacrifice his favorite without accepting the ministry 
from the Right, which De Vitrolles and Molé were trying to form, 
and at the head of which the ultras, strange to say, desired to place 
Talleyrand, By Decazes’ advice, the King begged the Duke de 
Richelieu to become chief of the ministry. 

M. de Richelieu was very reluctant to re-enter the political arena. 
M. de Villele offered the support of the Right, without requiring 
offices for himself or friends, feeling that in this matter the first step 
was everything. This was explained to D’Artois, who promised, “ on 
the honor of a gentleman,” to support De Richelieu unreservedly. 
“I will be with you in everything,” said he. “I will approve 
everything, I will support everything.” De Richelieu yielded, 
without much hope or confidence, saying to Decazes of D’Artois, 
“What he does to-day against you, he will do against me to- 
morrow.” 

The King made Decazes duke and ambassador to England, and 
De Richelieu simply accepted the presidency of the council without 
a portfolio. M. Siméon, ex-councillor of state under the Empire 
and member of the Right Centre, became minister of the interior. 
M. de Serre remained minister of justice. He hoped to reconcile 
his royalist and his liberal tendencies, but he entered a downward 
path which he was doomed never to quit. 
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SECOND RESTORATION (continwed).— REACTIONARY GOVERNMENT. — 
DEATH OF NAPOLEON. — THE CARBONARI. — COUNTER-REVOLUTION- 
ARY WAR IN SPAIN. — DEATH OF LOUIS XVIII. 


February, 1820, to September 16, 1824. 


HE new ministry, as was inevitable, entered into relations 
with the Right. The ultras, who set aside the laws presented 
by Decazes, yielded when they were offered by another. The censor- 
ship was adopted, despite the efforts of the liberals, though only for 
that and the succeeding session. The law suspending individual 
liberty also passed by a feeble majority, the term of imprisonment 
being limited to three months. La Fayette and Camille Jordan made 
eloquent protests against these laws, the former declaring them a 
breach of the Charter, that is, a rupture of the link between king 
and people. The liberal press disappeared beneath the censorship, 
an attempt being made to supply its place by pamphlets. 

The projected electoral law, so ill received by the Chamber of 
Deputies, was replaced by another, providing that district assemblies 
should be permitted only to present candidates, from among whom 
the Provincial Assembly should choose deputies. This was even 
worse than the first project. It was stoutly contested, but finally 
passed by a majority of five deputies, supposed to have been bribed. 
All Paris was in commotion, riots were frequent, a student was 
shot dead by a Swiss soldier, angry mobs cried, “Long live liberty, 
long live the Charter!” 

La Fayette and other leaders of the Left, convinced that it was 
no longer possible to compound with the Bourbons, were ready to 
seize the occasion to overthrow them. All disturbance was quelled 
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by armed force, and, like all unsuccessful uprisings, was turned to 
the profit of the government. 

The deputies took fright, the Left Centre voted with the Right, 
and an amendment was adopted, by one hundred and eighty-five 
against sixty-six, to increase the number of deputies and otherwise 
improve the electoral laws. 

The legislative session was closed July 22. A great and fatal 
change had been effected in the parliamentary régime. The minis- 
try inclined more and more to the Right. Royer-Collard, Camille 
Jordan, Guizot, and De Barante, all doctrinarians, were excluded 
from the state council. The Committee of Censure were hard at 
work, condemning many, but acquitting one bold and original 
writer who was far in advance of his time, Henri St. Simon. Of 
an ancient family, he was yet more revolutionary than the revo- 
lutionists, originated what is now known as Positivism, though he 
returned to Christianity later on, and announced a new religion 
founded on the dogma of perfection. 

Meantime endless plots were hatching, one, in particular, 
devised by the active officers and those on half-pay. La Fayette, 
D’Argenson, etc., received their advances favorably, seeing that 
it was useless to compromise with the Bourbons, that it was 
impossible to harmonize legitimacy and national sovereignty, and 
that, consequently, revolution was inevitable. But they did not see 
that the time was not ripe for revolt, and that, were the Bourbons 
overthrown, no successor could be agreed upon, and that Republi- 
cans, Imperialists, and Orleanists would quarrel among themselves, 
leaving the field clear for fresh invasion. 

The conspirators planned to capture Vincennes, where large sup- 
plies of arms were stored; but there was a Spy among them, and on 
the night before the appointed date many of them were arrested 
(August 19), and referred for trial to the Chamber of Peers. 

The conspiracy therefore failed like the riots, and an important 
event soon filled the royalists’ cup of joy to the brim. September 
28, the widowed Duchess de Berri gave birth to a son, who was 
named Henry, in memory of Henry IV., the great ancestor of the 
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Bourbons, Louis XVIII. conferring on him the title of Duke of Bor- 
deaux. The birth of an heir gave new life to the elder Bourbon 
branch, and the head of the younger branch, the Duke of Orleans, 
could not conceal his chagrin. An English paper published, over 
his name, the statement that the Duke of Bordeaux was a supposi- 
titious child. The Duke of Orleans hastened to disavow the article 
as fabricated by his enemies, though many believed that if he did 
not write it, he caused it to be written. 

The royalists were wild with delight ; their poets sang the praises 
of the infant whom they styled “the Child of Miracle.” The 
whole royal family enjoyed for a moment that sort of popularity 
which the populace accords to good fortune. A public subscription 
was opened to buy back Chambord, the finest of the sixteenth- 
century palaces, to present it to the Duke of Bordeaux. 

Changes were now made in the army, regiments of soldiers were 
formed, taken from all parts of France, and the blue uniform was 
restored, it having been replaced, after 1815, by the white coat, worn 
before 1789. 

The partial elections of November, 1820, gave the majority to 
the ministry united with the Right. Many of the members of the 
Undiscoverable Chamber were returned. In the Left and Left Cen- 
tre, opposition was reduced to one third of the Chamber. M. de 
Richelieu and the King found their victory only too complete. 

Grave events abroad excited the ultras and troubled the govern- 
ment. Early in the year a military revolution took place in 
Spain. The vast Spanish-American colonies, mismanaged and 
harshly treated by the home government, took advantage of Napo- 
leon’s invasion of Spain to rebel almost everywhere, and the war for 
independence had raged in Mexico and South America ever since 
the restoration of the Spanish Bourbons. January 1, 1820, an 
army corps at Cadiz, instead of sailing to put down the American 
insurgents, rebelled against Ferdinand VII, and proclaimed the 
constitution declared by the Cadiz Cortés in 1812. The movement 
spread to Madrid, and the king was forced to accept the constitu- 
tion, which was almost a copy of the French Constitution of 1791. 
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Democracy thus abruptly followed despotism in Spain, to the 
rage of the French ultras. Unfortunately, their feeling was shared 
by the Czar of Russia, who would gladly have persuaded France to 
interfere. Austria and Prussia disagreed with him, reluctant that 
France should play any prominent part, and for once the jealousy 
of the foes of France served her by preventing her action. 

The Spanish revolution soon made itself felt in Italy, at Naples. 
The Neapolitan Restoration of 1815 was not so atrocious as in 
1799. The civil laws of France, abolished everywhere else in 
Italy, were there maintained. The bloody Caroline was no more, 
but her husband, the aged King Ferdinand IV., was at once weak 
and arbitrary, and above all incapable. A secret society formed 
during Murat’s reign, against French authority, the Carbonari, now 
turned against Bourbon absolutism. The Carbonari excited the 
army and militia (July, 1820), and the king was obliged to grant 
the Spanish constitution. 

Austria, unwilling to interfere with Spain, took a contrary course 
in regard to Naples, and refused to permit revolution to gain a foot- 
ing on Italian soil. France would gladly have had Naples, as well 
as Spain, change its democratic constitution for a charter in the 
French or English style, and proposed a congress for this end. 
The czar, who was partial to these meetings of monarchs, where he 
always reigned supreme, forced Austria to consent; and Prussia 
followed the example. 

Meanwhile news arrived of a third revolution. The Portuguese 
court had remained in Brazil ever since its emigration in 1805, 
leaving Portugal under the sway of an English general. Portugal 
rose in insurrection, August, 1820, and, like Naples, adopted the 
Spanish constitution. Brazil revolted in turn; the old king, Don 
Joao, returned to Lisbon, where he accepted the constitution. 
Brazil, then imitating the Spanish colonies, separated from the 
mother country, and proclaimed Don Pedro, the eldest son of King 
Joao, its emperor. 

This succession of revolutions, together with great domestic 
troubles, had increasing effect on Ozar Alexander, who at first 
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favored the conciliatory plans of France. We will return later to 
the strange contradictions both of his character and position, and 
to his embarrassing position in regard to Poland. 

The congress suggested by France, which opened at Troppau, in 
Silesia, October 20, resulted contrary to the views of the French 
government. Metternich, by alarming Alexander concerning the 
progress of revolution, cunningly contrived to win him to his side, 
and a preliminary protocol, implying the invasion and occupation 
of Naples, was signed by Russia, Austria, and Prussia. England 
refused all ostensible share in these preparations, but was secretly 
in full accord with Austria to restore despotism at Naples. 

France still strove to arrange a compromise. It urged the 
King of Naples, who was summoned to the congress by the three 
great powers, to accept the invitation and “insure the requisite 
harmony between power and liberty.” The Neapolitan parliament 
permitted the King to attend the congress, in consideration of his 
promise to maintain the constitution. Meanwhile the French legis- 
lative session opened, December 19. An arrangement was made 
between the ministry and the Right, by which De Villele, Corbiere, 
and Lainé entered the council as ministers without portfolios. 
Corbiire became president of the Committee on Education, and 
Chateaubriand was sent as ambassador to Berlin. 

The extreme Right, however, kept up their opposition, deem- 
ing De Villéle a traitor for compounding with minister Richelieu. 
The ultras, not content with words, had recourse to deeds. A 
barrel of powder exploded within the Tuileries walls. <A terrible 
outery was made by the royalists against the “demagogues ” who 
attacked the royal family, upon which it was discovered that the 
plot was the work of some intriguers in the household of the Duchess 
de Berri, who hoped thus to obtain a ministry belonging to the ex- 
treme Right (January 27, 1821). Count d’Artois, however, managed 
to hush up the affair. 

Amid the stormy debates caused by this event, Camille Jordan 
(attacked by a malady which speedily carried him off) made a speech 
that was at once a warning and a farewell to the government which 
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he had sought to save. The Right refused to listen to reason, and 
the angry Left returned blow for blow. The Congregation still 
flourished, an order of February 27 authorizing the creation of 
ecclesiastic schools. At the same time Victor Cousin’s lectures on 
philosophy at the Sorbonne were closed. 

Affairs in Italy became more and more engrossing. The con- 
gress was transferred from Troppau to Laybach in Carniola, for the 
better convenience of the King of Naples. The latter had no 
sooner landed in Tuscany than he wrote to the monarchs, disavow- 
ing all that had been done in his kingdom. The czar was wholly 
under the influence of Metternich, and promised to support Austria 
by arms in case of need. The three powers resolved not to compro- 
mise, even if Naples accepted the French Charter. England played 
a hypocritical double game, secretly encouraging what she professed 
to censure in parliament. France, standing helpless and alone, re- 
luctantly agreed to measures that she could not prevent, on condi- 
tion of not sharing in the hostilities. 

The Austrian army set out through the Roman States for N aples, 
which was too much at discord to resist so formidable a foe. But 
just as the Austrians approached Abruzzo, grave news came from 
Northern Italy which changed the face of affairs. An insurrec- 
tion, both civil and military, had broken out, first at Alexandria, 
then at Turin (March 10-12). The Spanish constitution was 
proclaimed in Piedmont as in Naples. King Victor Emmanuel I. 
abdicated in favor of his brother, who was absent from the king- 
dom, and appointed as regent his cousin, Charles Albert, Prince 
of Carignan, who recognized the constitution. The Piedmontese 
movement was as much national as liberal, and directly threatened 
foreign rule in Upper Italy ; Milan and Venice were in a ferment ; 
there was a thorough panic at the Laybach Congress. Mationicts 
lately so arrogant, was now seized with such alarm that he begged 
France to interfere in Piedmont, while Alexander sent one hundred 
thousand Russians towards Gallicia to shield Austri ia. 

The French government was greatly embarrassed and dis- 
quieted ; the effect of the Piedmontese revolution was much felt in 
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France, where people began to talk of the Constitution of 1791 in. 
opposition to the Charter. A report was spread that the King was 
about to abdicate, and the Duke d’Orleans become regent with the 
aforesaid constitution. There was an attempted insurrection at 
Grenoble, March 20. Consternation spread among the ultras, and 
D’Artois was so terrified that he himself urged the King to recall ~ 
Decazes to the ministry. 

These fears were soon allayed. March 7, shortly before the up- 
rising in Piedmont, the Neapolitans were routed at Rieti by the 
Austrians. On hearing this, their second army corps, that defended 
the entrance to Naples, disbanded without a blow, and the Austrians 
entered Naples, March 24. This weak and shallow revolution 
crumbled at the first touch. Nor had the Piedmontese revolution 
taken deeper root. The prince-regent, who at first seemed to rally 
to the cause, forsook it. The army and the people were divided, 
and the constitutionalists alone were earnest, and yielded only to 
numbers. All was over by the 10th of April. The king did not 
withdraw his abdication, and was succeeded by his brother, Charles 
Felix. 

The fire, quenched at one point, broke out at another. While 
Italy succumbed to the Pope, a better prepared revolution began 
in Greece. The naval wars of Russia against Turkey, under Cath- 
erine I., the conduct of the great czarina, and the reaction of the 
French Revolution, the French victories in Italy, and French inva- 
sion of the Ionian Isles, roused a longing for independence in 
the Greeks. European interest reawakened in the descendants of 
the race that formerly planted civilization and the arts in the 
West. A vast society was formed under the name of Hetairii 
(Friends), in 1814, for the purpose of elevating the Greek populace 
by education. From a purely literary, it soon became a political 
association. The demoralized condition of the Turks encouraged 
the hopes of their Christian vassals. The Mussulmen were divided 
among themselves ; the pachas were in perpetual revolt; the pacha 
of Egypt had become almost wholly independent, as had the pacha 
of Janina; and the Slavic Christians of Servia had gained a semi- 
independence in their mountain fastnesses. 
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Towards the end of January, 1821, an uprising occurred near 
Servia, in Roumania, a nation akin to France and Italy in blood, and 
subject to the Ottoman Empire only on conditions broken by the 
Turks. The country was divided into two principalities, Wallachia 
and Moldavia. The revolt was led by Prince Ypsilanti, a member of 
the Hetairii. He announced the total enfranchisement of Oriental 
Christians, and in response to his appeal the Hetairii gave the signal 
for Greece to rise, and war at once began by land and sea. 

The Turks responded by fearful barbarities at Constantinople, and 
wherever else the Christians were unable to defend themselves. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople and several Greek bishops were slain, 
and terror ran riot throughout the Empire. 

Ypsilanti promised his followers the aid of Russia. The Russian 
people would gladly have granted this, but Alexander refused. 
His minister, Capo d’Istria, a Greek by birth and feeling, tried to 
bring him toa better state of mind; but his evil genius, Metternich, 
prevailed, and succeeded in dissuading him from his natural senti- 
ments and the Russian national policy, in behalf of the counter- 
revolutionary policy which was advantageous only to Austria. The 
powers, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, before the congress dissolved, 
signed a declaration branding the revolution of Greece with the 
same stigma as those of Spain and Italy. 

In fact, a triple absolutist alliance took the place of the grand 
alliance of the five nations. England officially held aloof, but 
secretly made common cause with Austria. France again stood 
alone. Austria ruled the Continent, which had fallen from N apo- 
leon to Metternich. The reign of intrigues and trickery followed 
that of audacity and strength. 

Austria held military possession of the kingdom of Naples and 
part of Piedmont. A frenzied reaction raged in Naples, Austria 
lending her dungeons for such political prisoners as it was deemed 
unadvisable to keep in the kingdom. Lombardy and Venice were 
crushed beneath the weight of persecution. The prison of Spielberg 
in Moravia was the gulf which devoured the flower of Italian 
patriots, among whom Silvio Pellico, Confalonieri, Pallavicini, etc., 
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are familiar to the world through Pellico’s touching story of his 
imprisonment, Mier prigione. 

As at the present day, the men of the Right triumphed in France 
by the reverses of liberty abroad, urging the ministry to extremes. 
It was proposed to create twelve new bishops; they insisted upon 
thirty. They strove to suppress the petty sum designed to promote 
primary education, but in vain. The censorship, supported by 
De Bonald and opposed by La Fayette, was continued until the 
following session. 

The Chamber of Peers did not follow the counter-revolutionary 
tide of the other assembly ; it used great moderation in trying the 
conspirators of August 19, 1820, set aside all attempts to implicate 
La Fayette and other deputies of the Left in the matter, and only 
condemned three contumacious prisoners to death, some few of the 
others being sentenced to a certain period of captivity (July 
14-16, 1821). The ultras almost accused the peers of treason. 

During this session sundry important canals were completed, such 
as those between the Rhone and Saone, the Meuse and Aisne, ete. 
The Academy of Medicine, and the School of Charters, for arche- 
ological students, were also founded. 

The ministry was still at odds. The representatives of the Right 
were not long content with their anomalous position as ministers 
without portfolios. De Villéle claimed the department of the in- 
terior, and on the refusal of Duke de Richelieu, he resigned, together 
with Corbiére and Chateaubriand. The Right was furious. Was 
there to be a pause in reaction, a return to the policy of Decazes ? 
Would Richelieu have been maintained in such a course by the 
' King? 

It is improbable. The King grew daily more infirm and indolent. 
His affection for Decazes was transferred to a woman, the Countess 
du Cayla, an intriguing creature, whose interests were closely allied 
with those of the Viscount Sosthénes de la Rochefoucauld, a blun- 
dering coxcomb. This precious pair ruled the King, and were in 
turn ruled by Abbé Liautard, an agent of the Congregation. At the 
close of the legislative session, July 31, a crisis evidently awaited 
the reopening of the Chambers. 
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A great piece of news now reached France, which for a moment 
silenced all these petty intrigues: Napoleon was dead! 

We have told how the fallen Emperor was sent prisoner by the 
English to the most isolated spot they could find on the globe. 
Napoleon surrendered himself to them voluntarily, when he might 
have yielded to the Emperor of Russia. The English ministers 
could not leave him his liberty, as he wildly hoped, but respect 
for themselves and their country demanded that they should treat 
him with dignity and propriety, and not add petty persecu- 
tions to necessary precautions. This they did not comprehend. 
Pitt’s successors, the Castlereaghs, Liverpools, Bathursts, etc., all 
commonplace men, treated their captive in a way to awaken for 
him the interest, not only of the French nation, but of the Eng- 
lish, who hated him. His imperial title was taken from him, 
and he was known only as General Bonaparte, and subjected 
to countless trifling annoyances. These vexations were continued 
at St. Helena, where nothing was done to make his place of exile 
endurable to him and the voluntary companions of his captivity. 
This picturesque island has two sides, one shady and salubrious, 
the other barren and without shelter from sun and wind. It was 
on the latter that he was guarded, because surveillance there was 
easier! From such a character as his could be expected neither 
the stoic serenity of a philosopher nor the resignation of a Chris- 
tian. He too often returned the insults of his jailers by impo- 
tent and unworthy bursts of temper. His chief jailer, Sir Hudson 
Lowe, a governor of the island, was by no means the monster 
that exaggerated accounts would have us believe. He was simply 
a vulgar man, a stranger to all lofty sentiments, a slave to his 
orders, terrified at his own responsibility, and always trembling 
lest his formidable prisoner should escape. The merited reproba- 
tion for the treatment of Napoleon rests in higher quarters. 

This implacable surveillance was useless, The English minis- 
try and their agent misunderstood their illustrious captive. He 
might perhaps have escaped had he desired, but he had no such 
wish. He knew that there could be but one réturn from Elba ; 
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that his part in life was ended, even if the first symptoms of an 
ever-increasing malady had not warned him that the drama of 
his life was drawing to a close. He had lived to astonish men, 
to be admired and obeyed; his only thought now was to over- 
awe them by his death, and to dazzle them beyond the tomb. 
To end his days quietly among American planters was not an 
acceptable dénowement for such a tragedy and such an actor. On 
this lone rock, in the midst of the ocean between two continents, 
his foes had made him a pedestal upon which the gaze of the 
whole world was fixed. He stood like Prometheus chained to 
Caucasus by the angry gods. There only must he meet his fate, 
that in the eyes of posterity the poem of his death might fitly 
close that of his life. While his strength lasted he labored to 
arrange his past with a view to future generations. 

In all the publications proceeding from St. Helena, either dic- 
tated by Napoleon, or written by his companions in captivity, we 
must distinguish between two classes of productions. 

Napoleon’s observations and opinions on war and politics in 
general, or on past events where he is not personally interested, 
are what we might expect from such a genius, always brilliant, 
often just and profound, always original and striking, even when 
open to dispute. But so soon as he touches on his own times, 
himself, his ideas and actions, the reader must be on his guard. 
Here we find a total lack of sincerity noticeable throughout his 
life. He attributes to himself thoughts which never occurred to 
him, and often deeds which he never wrought, and rearranges and 
alters everything. How strange to be insincere in the face of 
death! to wish to deceive mankind even beyond the tomb! If a 
man believes in another life, and the consequences of such a faith, 
this is inconceivable ; if not, where is the use ? 

After long suffering, Napoleon died of cancer in the stomach, 
May 5, 1821. 

At the moment that this remarkable character quits the stage, 
it is incumbent on us, not to revert to the prodigious events of 
his life, but to endeavor to explain the not less prodigious incon- 
sistencies of his mind and character. 
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Why should a mind, so just in appreciating special facts and 
situations, so positive and practical in the realization of his 
schemes, be so vague and fantastic in the schemes themselves, 
so incoherent in his general policy, so deceived in his ideas of 
the tendency of modern nations and the general movement of 
history ? 

His chimeras came from his egotism. Scorning humanity, be- 
lieving in no earthly law of progress, seeing no God in history, 
and making himself a God unto himself, he had no measure, no 
rule, to which to refer his conceptions, which became insane in 
proportion to their vastness. 

Knowing no law superior to the arbitrary will of man, he 
fancied that he could change the destinies of the world at his 
pleasure. 

Capable of superstition, he was incapable of religion or philoso- 
phy, which are but two names for different phases of one thing. 
He lacked morality for the same reason that he lacked good sense. 
When a man refers everything back to himself, he can have no 
moral principle. He thought himself justified in doing anything 
to attain his ends. He committed cruelties without being cruel, 
sacrificed the liberty, happiness, and life of men with absolute 
indifference, and made a habit of falsehood, the vice of all others 
contrary to that grandeur which he affected and in so many 
respects attained. Never was there a more insincere man; it may 
be said that he never had a disinterested feeling or uttered a true 
word in his relation with others. 

He succeeded but too well. The conqueror renewed his con- 
quests beyond the tomb, and long held sway over the imagination 
by the touching finale of his story. He touched men’s minds 
more by dying in so poetic an exile, than if he had died in the 
arms of victory. Poetry, painting, and history all put their gifts 
at the service of his renown. There was an imperial “ martyr of 
St. Helena,” as there had been the royal “ martyr of the Tem- 


ple,” and the consequences were far greater and more fatal to 
France. 
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Napoleon’s death reassured the kings, who from long habit still 
feared their captive ; it completed the alliance of liberals and Bona- 
partists in France. 

The Right wing, for the time being, went on triumphant, thanks 
to the new electoral law. The legislative session opened Novem- 
ber 5, and M. de Richelieu, threatened by the Right, refused to 
compound with the Left. The latter united with the Right, who 
promised to abolish censorship, and a hostile address to the min- 
istry was voted by a large majority. The King returned a harsh 
answer, apparently determined to uphold his ministers. 

The ministry made a pitiful struggle for life by suggesting 
changes in the liberal laws of 1819, concerning the press, and a 
prolongation of the censorship for five years. Both projects were 
ill received, and were the cause of lively intrigues, which resulted 
in the resignation of the ministry (December 12). A new cabi- 
net was formed by De Villéle, Corbiére, Peyronnet, Mathieu de 
Montmorency, father-in-law of Viscount de la Rochefoucauld, and 
Marshal Victor. There was no president, but Villéle was the true 
head of the ministry, and De Chateaubriand was made ambassador 
to England, in place of Decazes. 

This was the inevitable issue of the crisis that began with the 
first backward step of the government even before Decazes’ fall. 
De Richelieu was only a transition from a constitutional to an ultra 
government. The Right were now fully installed in the seat of 
power ; it remained to be seen if they would carry out the plans 
of 1815. ‘The first step was to introduce the Congregation and its 
authors, the Jesuits, everywhere. 

Side by side with the Congregation flourished a secret society 
of opposite tendencies, namely, the Carbonari, who, crushed in 
Italy, sought shelter in France and were joined by La Fayette 
and his friends. They rapidly grew in numbers, and took in another 
secret gathering formed in the West under the title of “ Knights of 
Liberty.” La Fayette hoped, should insurrection succeed, that a 
constituent assembly would choose between a republic and a con- 
stitutional monarchy. A double rebellion, military and popular, 
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was planned by the Carbonari in Alsace and the West. The latter 
plot was accidentally discovered, and many arrests were made in 
Saumur, where it was to come toa head. Better luck was antici- 
pated in Alsace. La Fayette set out secretly to lead the movement. 
The ‘garrison at Belfort was to revolt on the night of January 1, 
1822, but there again chance revealed the plot. The officers 
engaged escaped, and La Fayette was warned in time. 

The new ministry withdrew the law of censorship, but presented 
a preventive law (January 27), far worse than anything that went 
before, and justifying the complaints of their foes. Notwithstanding 
eloquent protests from Royer-Collard and Foy against such a fashion 
of keeping the promise to abolish censorship given by the Right to 
the Left, the preventive law passed (February 6, 1822). 

Fresh attempts from the Carbonari responded to these oppressive 
laws passed by the Right. The movement which failed at Saumur 
was renewed, and again fruitlessly (February 24). This was fol- 
lowed by trouble in other quarters. The reactionary laws adopted 
by the Chamber of Deputies were stoutly contested by the Chamber 
of Peers, but passed by a slight majority. 

The public press still struggled on, one journal, Le Constitu- 
tionnel, attaining great renown, under the editorship of a young 
man destined to play a leading part in the history of France, 
M. Thiers. 

The war of words still raged in the Chamber of Deputies, though 
no special point was gained, and the session closed May 1, followed 
by partial elections. The Left carried the day in Paris, and fought 
bravely outside. During the elections the Duke de Richelieu died 
of brain-fever, sad at heart for the monarchy to which he was at- 
tached. Reaction advanced a step by gaining the restoration of 
the title of Grand Master of the University in favor of Bishop 
Frayssinous, thus putting the university into the power of the 
clergy, who also strove to gain the army by means of missionaries 
and almoners. 

The legislative session reopened June 4, The duties were in- 
creased on iron, sugar, and foreign cattle. The protective system 
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had reached its farthest bounds; nor was the Right content, for they 
would fain attain absolute prohibition. There was but one varia- 
tion from the protective system, and that exactly where the national 
interest demanded its strict observance. The flag-tax paid by Amer- 
ican ships to protect French traders from their redoubtable rivalry 
was abolished. 

For the third time rebellion was renewed at Saumur, with the 
same lack of success as before. General Berton, leader of this as 
of the other movements, was betrayed by a treacherous member of 
the Carbonari (June 17). Lieutenant-Colonel Caron had hoped 
to renew the uprising in Alsace at the same time, every oppor- 
tunity being afforded him for action. Placing himself at the head 
of a body of cavalry (July 2), he rode towards Mulhausen, amid 
cries of “Long live Napoleon II.! Down with the Bourbons !” 
Suddenly, at nightfall, officers in disguise who led the revolt gave 
the signal to arrest Caron, who was bound hand and foot and 
taken to Colmar, where he was put to death soon after. Berton 
and his accomplices were tried at Poictiers, and executed with two 
friends, while a fourth committed suicide (December 5). 

Only a fortnight before, four other young men, members of the 
Carbonari, were condemned to death, although they had never taken 
part in any insurrection. They were known as the “ four sergeants 
of La Rochelle.” A strong display of military force prevented any 


attempt on the part of the Carbonari to rescue them. A festival 


was given on the same day at the Tuileries, to celebrate the birth- 
day of the Duke de Berri’s daughter. The contrast produced a 
sinister effect. Many other executions and severe sentences 0c- 
curred, and closed the long list of bloody death-warrants signed 
by the Restoration. The Carbonari lost hope and disbanded, the 
struggle against the Restoration assuming other forms. 

The war on the liberal press still raged, but met with bold 
resistance, several courts of justice setting aside decrees against 
the organs of the Left. These first signs of independence among 
magistrates were as surprising as they were annoying to the Right. 


The reaction responded to this warning with redoubled fury. In 
39 : VoL. I. 
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consequence of riots among the students, all the more liberal pro- 
fessors in the schools of Law and Medicine were discharged. M. 
Guizot, who was then giving the courses of lectures at the Sorbonne 
which afterwards gave rise to the famous “ History of French Civili- 
zation,” was silenced, together with the learned Orientalist, Silvestre 
de Sacy, whose Jansenist opinions incurred the displeasure of the 
Jesuits. 

All this wounded the enlightened classes, whose anger reached its 
climax when, by the orders of two members of the Congregation, 
Delavau and Franchet, the police became a lay inquisition, bribing 
servants to spy upon their masters and clerks to denounce their 
employers. 

The only cabinet minister of any capacity was De Villéle, head 
of the cabinet and -secretary of the treasury, who fulfilled his 
duties wisely and well. In the partial elections of November, 1822, 
the Right gained the day, recourse being had to every kind of 
fraud and bribery. 

Matters abroad continued to divide public interest with domestic 
policy. The Roumanian revolution failed, but in Greece, revolt 
was still rife. The Russian czar, affected by the discontent of his 
people, adopted a new policy, made overtures to France, recalled 
his ambassador from Constantinople, and for a time seemed ready to 
war upon Turkey. England and Austria were greatly alarmed ; but 
Alexander at last fell back into Metternich’s coils, even sacrificing 
his minister, Capo d’Istria, the friend of Greece, at the request of 
England and Austria. He felt himself a hero when he immolated 
the interests of Russia, the true cause and the rights of Eastern 
Christians, to the chimeras of a false legitimacy and false system of 
European peace and order, 

Greece, forsaken by Russia and laid waste by Mussulmen hordes, 
did not lose courage. The Turks changed the verdant island of 
Chio to a desert, slaughtered the men, and enslaved the women. The 
Greeks replied by blowing up the Ottoman flag-ship with Canaris’ 
famous fire-ship, and exterminating an army of thirty thousand 
Turks in the Morean peninsula. Every generous heart in Europe 
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burned with enthusiastic sympathy for the valiant little nation, and 
cursed the selfish and inhuman policy of England and Austria. 
France was too weak to interfere single-handed, but at least her 
consuls and sailors did what they could to succor the victims. 

Alexander now urged’ France to intervene in another quarter, 
namely, in Spain. Ferdinand VII. secretly entreated the aid of 
France, Austria, and Russia against his subjects. Metternich op- 
posed this, like everything tending to give France an active role 
in Europe. The French ministry was divided, although the insur- 
gents of Northern Spain, fighting for absolutism against a constitu- 
tional government, freely obtained aid from the ministers of war 
and of foreign affairs. 

The condition of Spain grew rapidly worse during the summer of 
1822. A moderate ministry tried to establish order and appease 
the “Comuneros,” who strove to carry the revolution to extremities. 
Ferdinand, while loading his ministers with protestations, planned 
a military conspiracy against them. July 7, the royal guard took 
up arms in the name of the “absolute king.” They were defeated 
by the national guard of Madrid, and the ministry passed from the 
hands of the moderates to those of the extremists, who naturally 
treated the king with less respect than their predecessors. The 
ultra party in France urged on the war the more eagerly. 

They hoped much from the congress of nations, which, as 
was agreed at Laybach, was to meet at Verona in October, 1822. 
M. de Chateaubriand, French minister to England, and Mathieu de 
Montmorency, minister of foreign affairs, were sent thither with 
full powers. It was a mistake on the part of the King and Villele, 
who did not wish war, to send Montmorency, who was so strongly 
in favor of it. 

The ezar offered his armies to France, as he did the previous year 
to Austria. Metternich was forced, through fear of losing all in- 
fluence over Alexander, to do the same, as did Prussia, but they 
secretly united with England to prevent French interference with 
Spain. 

England had just lost the minister of foreign affairs, who suc- 
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ceeded Pitt and triumphed where he failed. Castlereagh (Lord 
Londonderry) cut his throat in an attack of fever, and was re- 
placed by Canning, a man of great talent, hitherto a pillar of the 
Tory party, but now ready to leave it for new paths. It was not 
Canning, however, but Lord Wellington, who went to Verona, 
where he protested, in the name of his government, against all 
interference in Spain; personally, he was in favor of what he called 
conservative principles, that is, opposed to liberalism throughout 
the Continent, and used little zeal in contending against hostile 
schemes to Spain. 

Alexander’s persistency won the day, thanks to Metternich’s 
embarrassing position and the connivance of the French plenipo- 
tentiaries. The four great powers signed (November 19) an act 
determining the cases in which the contingent promises made to 
France by Austria, Prussia, and Russia, in view of a war provoked 
by the existing government of Spain, would become obligatory. The 
royal representatives were to be directed to claim for the Spanish 
king such liberty “as was required by the ruler of a nation in order 
to fulfil his mission.” Should the reply prove unsatisfactory, they 
were to quit Madrid. 

The congress was dissolved in December, and was the last of 
those periodical reunions of kings and ministers which Alexander 
had hoped to make perennial. M. de Villéle vainly strove to pre- 
serve the peace, declining to recall the French ambassador from 
Madrid. The latter had resigned and been succeeded by M. de 
Chateaubriand (December 27), who at once belied his previous 
words and declared himself for war. The Spanish Cortes refusing 
to comply with the demands of the four powers, De Villele left 
Madrid. | 

The legislative session opened January 28, 1823, with a speech 
from the King, announcing that one hundred thousand men were 
ready to march under his nephew, “to enable Ferdinand VII. to 
grant institutions to his people which they could hold from him 
alone.” It was impossible to turn the popular current towards 
peace, although Talleyrand himself made a brilliant speech to that 
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end. There was, in fact, but little to fear from, Spain, which was 
ereatly reduced since 1808, nor was anything to be expected of 
England but words and bluster. 

The next subject of discussion related to a loan of one hundred 
millions required for military preparations. This was, however, 
interrupted by a serious event. Manuel made a scorching speech, 
comparing the Stuarts with the Bourbons, in which he was repeat- 
edly interrupted. He went on to say that the Stuarts might have 
avoided their fall, had they sought the support of the nation, and 
that in 1792, “the instant when the royal family of France were in 
the utmost peril, was when revolutionary France saw that she re- 
quired new strength for her defence.” 

These words called forth a furious storm. The Right accused the 
speaker of justifying regicide. The president of the meeting called 
Manuel to order, whereupon the Right exclaimed that this was not 
enough, and that he must be expelled. Meantime Manuel sent a 
note to the president, concluding his sentence in a manner calculated 
to still the tempest had the audience been unprejudiced. But the 
Right refused to listen, and the uproar continued to the end of the 
session. The next day (February 27), La Bourdonnaie offered a 
motion to expel him, which was accepted after fruitless resistance 
(March 3), causing much popular excitement. 

The following day, Manuel re-entered the assembly, escorted by 
the whole Left. The president requested him to leave, and on his 
refusal, suspended the session, declaring that he would take means 
to carry out the decision of the assembly. The majority left. A de- 
tachment of national guards entered the hall, who were directed to 
remove Manuel by force. The troops refused to stir. The order 
was twice repeated without result. A body of gendarmes was sum- 
moned, who seized Manuel, after having been thrice ordered to do 
so, and forced him to yield. The Left went with him. The Left 
Centre remained, but took no part in the debate. After this inter- 
ruption the loan of one hundred millions, voted in the House of 
Deputies by the majority in the absence of the minority, also passed 
the Chamber of Peers, after some delay. 
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Preparations for war went on. The King’s nephew, Duke Bass 
gouléme, was made generalissimo, and was directed to enter Spain 
by way of Bayonne with more than sixty thousand men, Mar- 
shal Moncey proceeding through Perpignan with thirty thousand. 
They were to be aided by about thirty thousand Spanish royalists. 
D’Angouléme employed all the generals from the grand army who 
were willing to join in a warfare so contrary to the sentiments of 
the majority ; and, as time passed, fears diminished as to the result. 
England reluctantly declared neutrality, March 31. On the 20th, 
the Cortes obliged Ferdinand to leave Madrid and transfer the gov- 
ernment to Seville. They had no hope of successfully defending 
Madrid, thus showing the dissimilarity between this war and the 
former one in Spain. The Spanish revolution was not, like that in 
France, the work of the masses, but only of the cultured classes and 
the army. Spain of 1820 was far behind France of 1789. There 
were elements of monarchical and clerical reaction afloat which for- 
bade the unanimous resistance to the invasion of the Bourbons which 
followed the Napoleonic invasion. Spain had an army of thirty 
thousand men, regulars and militia, but they lacked confidence and 
union. 

But there was also great lack of harmony among the French 
troops, many of whom were unwilling to fight for the monks against 
liberty, and despised the ragged “army of the Faith,” as the Span- 
ish absolutists were termed. D’Angouléme was much embarrassed 
by a lack of provisions, and was forced to accept the exorbitant 
terms of Ourvard, a bold and needy contractor. Nor were political 
troubles absent, the Spanish absolutists being divided among them- 
selves into two “juntas” of diverse plans, to reconcile which D’An- 
gouléme formed a third, whose first act was to declare a provisional 
restoration of affairs in Spain to what they were before the 7th of 
March, 1820. To this the council of ministers compelled D’An- 
gouléme’s assent, although nothing was further from his desires. 

Many of the Carbonari, compromised in 1822, had sought refuge 
in Spain, among them Colonel Fabvier, who had done so much to 
deliver Lyons from Canuel’s tyranny, and had been forced to fly 
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when the ultras were reinstated. Having an understanding with 
the French army, he now made a bold stroke, and planted the tri- 
color on the Spanish shore of the Bidassoa (April 6), at the head of 
one hundred and fifty refugees clad in the uniform of the old impe- 
rial guard. The French outposts were on the opposite bank, and he 
hoped to ford the stream and capture the advance guard, under Gen- 
eral Valin, a hero of Waterloo. Valin answered the refugees’ suni- 
mons by a volley of artillery. The tricolor was twice shot down, 
and a body of infantry crossing the river soon dispersed Fabvier’s 
troops. © This was decisive; the tricolor was displayed in vain, and 
discipline carried the day. 

Next day the army crossed the Bidassoa, masked the strongholds 
of Pampeluna and St. Sebastian, and marched on Burgos by way 
of Tolosa and Vittoria. The people, led by the clergy, welcomed 
the strangers, who were said to come in the name of throne and 
altar. At Saragossa the lower classes rose against the liberals, and 
the French entered without resistance into the town, whose ruins 
still attested the struggle maintained against their predecessors. In 
Catalonia, Girona and other cities, which formerly resisted the French 
with fury, clamored for their coming, and the majority of the guerilla 
chiefs now sided with the invaders. Mina, however, their most 
illustrious member, was devoted to the constitutional party, and, 
thanks to him, the invasion was stoutly resisted. Elsewhere obsta- 
cles were raised rather by feigned friends than by foes. D’Angou- 
léme was already at variance with the junta that he had formed as 
well as with the other trio, who ordered the arrest of all who “ fos- 
tered the constitutional system,” which the duke would have been 
glad to maintain with a few modifications. 

However, the army reached the gates of Madrid without any 
serious engagement. An agreement for the evacuation of that city 
was signed, and D’Angouléme entered (May 24) amid the plaudits of 
the crowd. He then ordered the Council of Castile and the Council 
of the Indies, the two most important bodies of the former Spanish 
government, to form a regency to replace the provisional junta, 
which confirmed and even exceeded its worst excesses. 
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The excitement of the absolutists was now redoubled by news of 
a counter-revolution in Portugal, under Don Miguel, the second son 
of old King Joao. 

The French army then proceeded towards Southern Spain, meet- 
ing but little resistance beyond Catalonia, nor were the Cortes able 
to defend Seville. Ferdinand refused to quit Seville for Cadiz; the 
Cortes appointed a provisional regency, and carried off the king willy- 
nuly (June 12). At Cadiz the semblance of authority was restored 
to him. The town was soon blockaded by the French. Meantime, 
absolutist terrorism flourished in the rear of the army; murder ran 
riot, and all Spain soon became the scene of nameless horrors. The 
French army, indignant and disgusted at finding the power in the 
hands of an ignorant and bloody mob, marched on, driving before 
them their scanty and discouraged foes. The chief leader of South- 
ern constitutionalism, Ballesteros, was beaten (July 28) by General 
Molitor, at Campillo de Arenas, and an agreement was signed 
(August 4), by which his troops recognized the royalist regency at 
Madrid. 

The Duke d’Angouléme was then on his way to Cadiz, his discon- 
tent constantly increasing, as he discovered Ferdinand’s insincerity 
and the seeming uselessness of the strugele. Fresh acts of violence 
on the part of the regency soon put an end to his patience, and he 
issued an ordinance forbidding the Spanish authorities to arrest any 
one without an order from a French officer, commanding the latter to 
free all persons imprisoned for political reasons, and empowering them 
to arrest any who should resist this command (Andujar, August 8). 

This measure was received with cries of rage from the absolutists, 
and protests from the regency and leaders of the bands of “ Faith.” 
The French ministry, harassed by the ultras and by foreign diplo- 
macy, dared not force D’Angouléme to retract, but obliged him to 
nullify it by instructions in regard to its application ; they also sent 
a letter for him to sign and send to Ferdinand VIL, declaring that 
his uncle, the King of France, considered that F erdinand, when set 
at liberty, through the convocation of the old Cortes, would do well 
to grant an amnesty and guarantee order, justice, and upright rule 
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to his people. This Cortes was an antique institution, which it 
would be impossible and absurd to restore. The letter added that 
if within five days the King of Spain were not set free, recourse 
would be had to armed force, that is, Cadiz would be attacked. 

D’Angouléme reluctantly signed this paper. The constitutional 
government replied in the King’s name by a fresh protest against 
the invasion of Spain and a refusal to re-establish the ancient Cortes. 
Upon this, thirty thousand French soldiers marched on Cadiz, where 
the strongest partisans of the revolution were gathered. The key to 
Cadiz was the Trocadéro, a peninsula jutting out between the outer 
roadstead and the inner harbor, and preventing the French navy 
from entering this harbor and co-operating with the land forces. 
The Spaniards had converted it into an island by cutting a wide 
ditch across it. This canal, only seventy metres broad, was boldly 
entered, on the night of August 30, by the French infantry, who 
crossed at low tide, shoulder deep in water, under a hot cannonade. 
They carried the Spanish intrenchments at the bayonet’s point, 
killed the gunners at their posts, and overthrew the Spanish foot. 
August 31, the fort, whither the remaining garrison of the Trocadéro 
had withdrawn, was captured, and the whole peninsula was taken 
next morning. 

The constitutional government attempted to negotiate, but D’An- 
gouléme put them off with promises, and ruin stared them in the 
face. An attack upon the French rear by Riégo, a zealous revolu- 
tionary leader, failed, and Riégo himself was captured. September 
20, Fort Santi Pétri, which commanded the entrance to Leon and 
the approach to Cadiz, being besieged by land and sea, surrendered. 
Three days later the French squadron bombarded Cadiz, and on the 
24th of September, D’Angouléme wrote to Admiral Valdés, com- 
mander of Cadiz, that he should hold him responsible for the safety 
of the royal family or for any attempt to remove them from the city, 
in which latter case the military and civil authorities would be put 
to the sword. 

Valdis proudly replied that the safety of the royal family de- 
pended, not on the French army, but on Spanish loyalty, and that 
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superior power did not. entitle one to insult his foes. The Cortes, 
however, was dissolved. The king promised an amnesty for all com- 
promised persons, so wording the proclamation that he could break 
it at will. On the commencement of unconditional surrender, a 
revolt arose among the militia of Madrid, occupying the island of 
Leon. The movement spread to Cadiz, and the king, in alarm, con- 
sented to a decree promising general amnesty, recognition of the debts 
incurred by the Cortes, maintenance of all office-holders, and a pop- 
ular form of government. Upon this, the royal family were allowed 
to depart, and they joined D’Angouléme at Puerto de Santa Maria 
(October 1), where Ferdinand was loudly welcomed by a crowd of 
monks, soldiers, and ragged adherents. That very day he declared 
every act of the “so-called constitutional government” null and 
void. Meantime, all the chief people of Cadiz, and indeed of the 
whole country, left Spain, Ferdinand having exiled the leading 
members of the constitutional government. 

Duke d’Angouléme vainly remonstrated with the king, and finally 
set sail for France, thus avoiding the odious spectacle of Riégo’s 
execution. This revolutionist was detested by the absolutists for 
his zeal and ardor, and was hung November 7. The responsibility 
fell on the French ministry, who had surrendered him to the Spanish 
authorities. The fury of Ferdinand VII. was such that the Euro- 
pean powers, who had urged and aided the restoration of absolutism, 
were forced to interfere. 

Despite the ill-omened political consequences of the Spanish 
campaign, its military success for the time being strengthened the 
Restoration at home and abroad. Its flatterers declared that it had 
triumphed where Napoleon failed. D’Angouléme entered Paris 
with flying colors, and was hailed with acclamations. The defeat 
of the Spanish revolution was generally advantageous to European 
absolutism. Metternich ruled Germany and Italy with an iron 
hand, whose grip included Switzerland as well. Greece was the 
single glorious exception, continuing to wage a fearless war by land 
and sea. Forsaken by every government, she was sustained by 


private subscriptions and volunteers from every land; among them, 
Lord Byron. 
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During the Spanish campaign French counter-revolutionists had 
urged on their cause as best they might, and the party of the extreme 
Right fiercely attacked M. de Villéle. The ministry now resolved 
on an important measure, namely, the dissolution of the Chamber 
of Deputies, which was decreed, December 24, 1823. This decision 
was made in view of a fresh change in the electoral law. Under 
the circumstances the government was sure of the majority, which 
it increased by fraud and bribery. The liberal party had very little 
hope, and although they dropped Manuel, gained but three out of 
eight nominations in Paris. The Left was now reduced from one 
hundred and ten to nineteen, and the new Chamber was a repro- 
duction of the Undiscoverable Chamber, inferior to it in genius and 
daring, but no less counter-revolutionary. The session opened March 
23, 1824. Two schemes were presented,—one to make the Cham- 
ber septennial; the other to convert the interest of the five per cent 
funds, amounting to one hundred and forty millions, into four per 
cent, the difference to be paid to the emigrants. The former passed 
by a large majority, and the latter was also accepted by the Deputies, 
although it was very ill received by the fund-holders. The Chamber 
of Peers, however, rejected the measure, to the great anger of the 
King, who was failing fast. He at once dismissed M. de Chateau- 
briand in consequence of his marked opposition to the scheme. The 
ministry, in default of the censorship of the press, employed corrup- 
tion, purchased several journals, and, failing with others, brought 
upon their heads many attacks, which resulted in legal proceedings. 
The magistrates as a rule protected the press, and the enraged min- 
istry restored the censorship. 

The government was greatly troubled at this epoch in regard to re- 
ligious matters, Gallicanism contending against Jesuitism. Corbiere, 
the minister of the interior, was a Gallican as well as an unscrupulous 
absolutist, and made a strenuous attempt to break down the Congre- 
gation, which association in return set on foot a plot to overthrow 
him. This intrigue was headed by Countess du Cayla, who suc- 
ceeded in gaining the King’s signature to a paper deposing Corbiére 
in favor of Viscount Sosthénes. But Count d’Artois disliked Ma- 
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dame du Cayla and her party, who monopolized Louis XVIII. The 
count had great influence, as, owing to Louis’ failing health, it was 
felt that he would soon ascend the throne. M. Corbiére therefore 
retained his post, although disavowed in point of fact. Baron de 
Damas became minister of foreign affairs, in Chateaubriand’s vacant 
position; the Marquis de Clermont-Tonnerre had the war depart- 
ment, and Bishop Frayssinous the newly created office of minister 
of ecclesiastical affairs, ; 

The extreme Right continued to attack De Villéle and Chateau- 
briand, and the Journal des Débats increased in virulence, now turn- 
ing against the Congregation. This defection of the most brilliant 
member and the most famous journal of the royalist party served 
to swell the majority in the House. The Right excited public 
wrath in regard to colonial affairs. The negroes in Martinique were 
treated with extreme cruelty, being transported to Senegal without 
form of trial, and condemned to hard labor on the slightest excuse. 
Benjamin Constant inveighed against these iniquities, only to be 
greeted with furious cries from the Right, who accused all who 
demanded justice or mercy for the blacks of a desire to renew the 
massacres of San Domingo. 

The breach between the government and the magistracy widened 
daily. The censorship was renewed as aforesaid, although no literary 
man would accept the office of censor, thus showing the rapid prog- 
ress of affairs. The courts acquitted not only many publications, 
but numbers of French refugees captured in Spain and brought to 
trial, among whom was a young officer, accused of comphieity with 
the Carbonari, Armand Carrel, a name fated to become famous. 

The Spanish expedition, as we have seen, led to bloody conse- 
quences in France, but it was still more fatal beyond the Pyrenees, 
Ferdinand and the absolutists scorned the advice of the French 
government, but shielded their excesses beneath the flag of France. 
The czar joined France in requesting amnesty, yet upheld Ferdinand 
in his annihilation of all acts of the constitutional government, 
including their loans. This bankruptey finally destroyed Spanish 
credit. Ferdinand at last granted the amnesty, but with so many 
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exceptions as to render it useless. The French government, though 
thus deluded, still continued to occupy the country, and the Spanish 
king redoubled his tyranny. French journals were forbidden to 
mention the course of affairs in Spain ! 

In Portugal matters took a different turn. Old King Joao’s gov- 
ernment assuming a milder form, the infant Don Micuel, a vicious 
and bloodthirsty youth, with the queen, his step-mother, the worthy 
sister of Ferdinand VIL., and the patriarch-archbishop of Lisbon, took 
the head of the fanatic party. They conspired against the king, slew 
his favorite, imprisoned his majesty in his own palace, and arrested 
and tortured the principal men in Lisbon. 

The French ambassador, Hyde de Neuville, though a strong royal- 
ist, was an honest man, and plotted with the English ambassador 
for the king’s escape. The counter-revolution died as quickly as it 
had been born. Don Miguel, forsaken by his accomplices, yielded 
and was exiled (April 30 —- May 9). 

The Greek war still excited a lively interest throughout Europe. 
Greek revolutionists were in great peril, Egypt having sent her fleet 
and army to aid Turkey. Crete was lost, and Ipsara, the nest of 
heroic corsairs, was ravaged; but Greece held her own, recaptured 
Ipsara, and defeated the Turkish fleet at Samos. In France the 
liberals were no longer alone in sustaining the Grecian cause; all 
sincere Christians and true Frenchmen hoped for the success of 
Christianity in the Orient. Not a nation extended a helping hand. 

Meantime, while Austria stood still, Prussia was retrograding 
rapidly, scarcely a spark of the spirit of the French revolution linger- 
ing there. 

Such was the state of Europe at the close of the reign of Louis 
XVIII The King had long been failing, yet his familiars dared not 
broach the subject of the last sacraments. Although at heart a 
sceptic or Voltairian, it was foreign to his character voluntarily to 
disregard the duties of his part as “ most Christian King” ; but no one 
ventured to tell him that death was approaching. The royal family 
were forced to call on Madame du Cayla, who persuaded him to re- 
ceive the sacraments, September 13. On the 16th he expired. 
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For the last time the old monarchic formula, “The King is dead. 
Long live the King!” was heard. Louis X VIII. was the only French 
sovereign since 1789 who had died at the Tuileries and not in exile. 
His body was the last to descend into the royal basilica of St. Denis. 

He had the good fortune to die in time. His death was scarcely 
an event; for several years he had been suspended over the abyss 
in which his brother was to perish. Politically speaking, he died 
with the Decazes ministry, and the reign of Count d’Artois, now 
Charles X., was but a continuation of the supremacy of the Right, 
which began directly after the Duke de Berri’s death. 

The last years of the reign of Louis XVIII. were a melancholy 
epoch from a political standpoint, but the progress of national indus- 
try and public prosperity was not arrested; it was only slackened 
by the inconveniences resulting from the exaggeration of the pro. 
tective system. 

In regard to literature and art, this period of French history was 
brilliant indeed, being the blossoming time of the great intellectual 
movement succeeding the exclusively military age of the Empire. 

We have already mentioned such philosophers and political writ- 
ers as La Romiguiére, Royer-Collard, Lamennais, Cousin, Constant, 
Guizot, Béranger, and Courrier. It now remains to allude to the 
glorious school of poetical and imaginative literature to which 
Béranger also belonged, and which took its rise in Chateaubriand’s 
“Genius of Christianity.” This great author drew the imagination 
of the women and youth of France back to the past, teaching them 
_ to admire, appreciate, and rescue the remaining monuments of fore- 
going ages, despised for two centuries, and which the Restoration had 
ignorantly allowed to perish, as the Directory and Empire had done. 

The science of history was also renewed, and archeology revived. 
Dramatic, familiar, and didactic poetry France already possessed, 
but lyric poetry, the poetry of nature and the imagination, now arose 
in the persons of Lamartine and Victor Hugo. The poetry of the 
former poured forth like a noble river ; that of the latter was cast in 


bronze, and chiselled with skilful art by a strong and well-trained 
hand. 
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Around these two geniuses clustered a group of gifted young poets. 
The liberal school followed Béranger, the favorite pupil being Casi- 
mir Delavigne, who, lacking the force and splendor of the great 
songster; sang the woes of France in touching strain. 

The romantic school, full of life and motion, was not long to be 
fettered to the past. Lamartine and Hugo were to pass over to 
the Republic, and with them the philosophic theocrat Lamennais. 
Chateaubriand himself, as he lay dying, predicted the return of a 
republican era. Even now the liberal school laid hands on history, 
and two young writers, bound by lasting friendship, Thiers and 
Mignet, boldly treated the theme of the French revolution in a simi- 
lar spirit, but under varying forms. The same spirit was manifest 
in art. The romantic school, which defied established rule, invaded 
the domain of painting. After Géricault, came Eugene Delacroix 
and Ary Scheffer, — Delacroix, the Victor Hugo of painting; Ary 
Scheffer, philosopher and poet, always expressing the loftiest ideas 
by pure and lofty types. 

Side by side with these, stands another artist, M. Ingres, who re- 
generated the classic style by a closer perception of Greek art than 
was known to the school of David. An incomparable statue, the 
Venus of Milo, at this time discovered and brought from Greece to 
Paris, while atoning for French losses in 1815, did much to exem- 
plify Greek art in all its purity. 

Sculpture, that art supremely French, which never dies in France, 
although it has no grand exemplars, shared in the general movement, 
as is testified by the works of the second David. 

French music, in the hands of Boildieu and Auber, preserved the 
melodious tone of preceding masters, and profited by the extraordi- 
nary progress made by harmony and orchestration in Germany and 
Italy. Hérold also began his brief but brilliant career. 

The sciences, better sustained than letters under the Empire, con- 
tinued to flourish. We recur to the illustrious names of Cuvier, 
Arago, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and their pupils, who gloriously pursued, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, the path of progress 
opened in the seventeenth and eighteenth. 
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SECOND RESTORATION (continued).— CHARLES X.— CONTINUATION OF 
THE REACTIONARY GOVERNMENT. — LIBERAL ELECTIONS OF 1827. — 
DOWNFALL OF THE VILLELE MINISTRY. 


September 16, 1824, to January 5, 1828. 


HE beginning of the reign of Charles X. was not what might 

have been predicted from Count d’Artois’ past history. The 
new King strove to ingratiate himself with the public, especially 
with the Parisians, by every means, and in return, met with a good 
reception on his solemn entry of Paris, September 25. Contrary 
to the advice of his ministers, but agreeably to the wishes of the 
dauphin, as his son, Duke d’Angouléme, was now called, he sup- 
pressed the censorship (September 29). Next day he reviewed the 
national guard, showed great cordiality, was loudly cheered, and 
thanked next day by the press. Leading liberalists, like Constant, 
with many Imperial generals, hitherto hostile to the Bourbons, now 
appeared at the Tuileries. 

This boded well; but the liberal zeal was soon chilled by the 
discovery that the King retained the ministry, which was equally 
displeasing to the extreme Right. Just at this time an event of 
some significance occurred. M. Cousin, the eloquent philosopher, 
whose lectures were cut short by the clerical party, was travelling 
in Germany ; he was arrested by the famous counter-revolutionary 
Commission of Mayence and taken to Berlin. The French govern- 
ment protested, but to little avail ; he was held captive for months, 
and it was ascertained that the information leading to his arrest 


came from the office of the chief of the French police, Franchet the 
Congregationalist. 
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Another and graver incident was the work of the government it- 
self. An order was issued to cashier one hundred and sixty Impe- 
rial generals, navy ex-emigrants being retained. This was the death- 
blow to the transient popularity of Charles X. The ministry, no 
longer protected by the law of censorship, was exposed to a cross 
fire from the journals of both the Left and the extreme Right. Pre- 
eminent among these organs were the Jowrnal des Deébats and a 
new issue, the Globe, which united the efforts of several rising 
authors, destined to become famous. 

The government still continued to alienate public opinion in va- 
rious ways. French troops still occupied Spain, though in reduced 
numbers. England angrily responded by an official recognition of 
the independence of rebellious Spanish colonies. This was a heavy 
blow to French ultras and the continental powers; but the Euro- 
pean monarchies felt their inability to resent this insult to the prin- 
ciple of legitimacy. | 

The United States government went yet further, for President 
Monroe issued a proclamation declaring that the United States 
would not interfere with the affairs of such colonies as remained 
dependent on European powers, but that any attempt to force mo- 
narchical institutions upon the American governments, which had 
lately declared their independence, would be considered as danger- 
ous to the peace of the United States. No one was disposed to take 
up the gauntlet. 

The great American Republic also protested, in another fashion, 
against the monarchic reaction of the Old World, by giving a tri- 
umphal reception to La Fayette, who now revisited the scene of his 
youthful exploits. 

The legislative session opened December 22, 1824, and the royal 
speech announced measures adapted to satisfy religious interests 
and close the last revolutionary wounds. These phrases caused 
much anxiety. The first question which arose was in regard to the 
civil list of the new King and the interests of the Duke d’Orléans. 

In 1814, Louis XVIII. restored to the duke.and his mother the 


greater part of their property which was not sold during the Rev- 
40 vol. I. 
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olution. A large part of their wealth had been swallowed up by 
the debts of Philippe-Kgalité, Duke d’Orléans and father of Louis 
Philippe, the present duke. In restoring the goods of the duchess 
dowager, Louis Philippe’s mother, Louis XVIII. violated the old 
monarchie laws, which excluded women from the succession, and 
in restoring the Orléans appanage to Louis Philippe, he set at naught 
the law of the Constituent Assembly abolishing appanages. Conse- 
quently Louis now feared lest Charles X. should revoke the orders 
of Louis XVIII, and contrived to persuade the King to change the 
latter into an article of the law. The Duke d’Orléans was on a 
good footing with the present King, as well as a personal friend of 
the liberal leaders and a popular favorite. 

Louis XVIII. said of him: “The man alarms me: I cannot see 
him stir and yet he advances!” But Charles X. was blind to every- 
thing. 

' During this legislative session various unpopular projects were 
presented to the Chambers of the Crown. One of these, into which 
the minister skilfully insinuated a project for converting the five per 
cent funds into three per cents, granted a milliard to emigrants as 
an indemnification ; another re-established religious communities of 
women ; another punished profanations and thefts in churches and 
sacrilege with great severity. All these schemes, dictated by the old 
emigrants of the Congregation, were contrary to the spirit of the Rev- 
olution. They were adopted by the Chambers, some of the most 
offensive articles being cancelled. The Jesuits felt that they had 
made great progress, and sent missionaries and teachers all over the 
country from their two large houses at Montrouge and St. Acheul. 
Constant quarrels were caused by refusals from the clergy to bury 
persons whom they did not consider Catholic. 

The breach between the King and the people widened daily. 
Charles X., who was wholly in the hands of the Congregation, was 
devoted to processions and church-going, His piety, ignorant as it 
might be, was at least sincere; but he was followed closely bya 
throng of courtiers, sceptical or indifferent, and only eager to flatter 
and please their royal master. 
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The legislative session was brought to a close by the consecration 
which was to take place at Rheims. 

Louis XVIII. was never consecrated ; his infirmities rendered it 
impossible to bear the long ceremony: but Charles X. hastened to 
renew the most solemn rite of ancient monarchy. 

A number of rebels and political offenders were pardoned previous 
to the ceremony. The next thing—an absolutely necessary step— 
was to modify the ancient form as contrary to the principles and 
conditions of the society resulting from 1789. The old ceremonial 
insinuated that the king received his authority from the consecration 
of the church alone. The Archbishop of Rheims now issued a decree 
recognizing the law of royal succession, and the fact that unction 
sanctified but did not create the right to the throne. 

The famous oath to uproot heresy, taken by Louis XVI. in spite 
of Turgot, was suppressed. Jourdan, the hero of Fleurus and Wat- 
tignies, placed the crown upon the brow of the ex-emigrant leader of 
Coblentz, and veteran soldiers of the republic, as marshals of France, 
represented the high crown officials. 

But the prime question was, whether any express mention of the 
Charter should be made in the consecration oath. The clerical party 
strove desperately to prevent it, on account of the article declaring 
freedom of worship, and the papal nuncio won a promise to this effect 
from Charles. But on entering Rheims (May 28), the King was met 
by a fiercely reactionary speech from old Cardinal La Fare, Arch- 
bishop of Sens. The effect was so great that Villele persuaded the 
King to avoid danger by introducing into the oath a promise to 
observe the Charter faithfully, while honoring and maintaining 
religion. This was a deep disappointment to the nuncio and the 
clerical party. 

May 29, the ceremony took place. As much of antique pomp as 
was compatible with modern ideas was reproduced, and the King 
touched those afflicted with scrofula, or king’s evil, bidding them be 
healed. 

June 6, the King returned to Paris in solemn state, but official 
éclat could not disguise the icy coldness of the people. 
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The financial situation was bad, and the alteration of the funds 
was a failure, the three per cents going down rapidly (August 5), 
This was a serious shock to M. de Villéle, whose only good meas- 
ures had been in the department of finance. The ministry, however, 
did not fall, but dragged on a feeble existence. 

About this time a treaty was made with the negro Republic of 
San Domingo, recognizing its independence in return for one hun- 
dred and fifty millions indemnity money and various commercial 
privileges. This was one of the rare acts of this ministry which 
pleased the public. The promises of Hayti, the island’s former name, 
have been but badly kept, rather from imability than ill-will, and the 
indemnity, too heavy for their treasury, has never been wholly paid. 

Before the close of 1825 the liberal party met with a great loss 
in the person of General Foy, who died of heart-disease, Novem- 
ber 28. Even his foes respected him, and all Paris mourned his loss. 
At his funeral Casimir Périer, then one of the ablest members of 
the Left, declared that his children were the adopted sons of France. 
A subscription was opened to raise a monument over the hero and 
to secure the future support of his family, whom he left destitute. 
This was in imitation of the royalist subscription which gave Cham- 
bord to Duke de Bordeaux, and the unparalleled sum of a million 
francs was raised. 

Religious squabbles still continued, and various journals, notably 
the Constitutionnel and Courrier, involved themselves in lawsuits 
by their attacks on religion and its ministers. They were generally 
acquitted, to the consternation of the King, his ministry, and the 
ultras. 

Amid these intestine wars an important event occurred abroad. 
Emperor Alexander died, December 1, at Taganrog, on the Sea of 
Azov, whither he had gone in search of a milder climate, his health 
being shattered. This was exciting news; for since Napoleon’s re- 
verses, he had played the leading part in Europe, —a part beyond his 
strength and forced upon him by circumstances. Of late years he 
had forsaken the generous ideas of his youth for vague, false, and 
retrogressive theories, which made him merely the sport of Austria 
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and England. The terrible Polish question weighed him down. He 
would fain have repaired the wrongs committed by his ancestress 
Catherine II., but how? He neither would nor could restore Polish 
independence ; he dreamed of re-establishing Polish nationality, and 
governing the reconciled nations as, Russian emperor and Polish 
king. 

Here he was met by religious obstacles, Russia belonging to the 
Greek Church, Poland to the Roman Catholic. Nor was this all. 
Poland could only be reorganized with a liberal constitution, and 
the men representing Asiatic autocracy declared to the czar, that, 
should he introduce representative European institutions in one por- 
tion of his states, he would shake the very foundations of the patri- 
archal society of Russia. 

The first condition for the assimilation of Russia and Europe, as 
Alexander felt, was the emancipation of the serfs and their accession 
to individual property, —a measure whose success, if possible, re- 
quired long years. More than half a century after his death, the final 
result of this vast experiment, tried by his nephew, is still the secret 
of the future. 

After Alexander’s death, Russia was the scene of a contest between 
two princes, not to gain the succession, but to reject it. By the law 
of primogeniture, his brother Constantine should have succeeded ; 
but that strange and crack-brained prince, alike brutal and romantic, 
abandoned his right to the throne to gain Alexander's consent to his 
marriage with the daughter of a plain Polish gentleman. Alexander | 
then chose as his heir a younger brother, the grand duke Nicholas, 
who, instead of accepting Constantine’s abdication, demanded that 
the Russian senate should proclaim his elder brother czar. Mean- 
time Constantine insisted that Nicholas should ascend the throne, 
and he finally consented to become the Czar of Russia. 

This beginning did not foreshadow Nicholas’s hard and despotic 
rule. But all was not over. The agitation and uncertainty to which 
Russia had been a prey encouraged a secret society of some years’ 
standing to attempt a rash enterprise. The society was called “ The 
Union of Safety,” and united liberal and republican ideas of French 
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origin with what was known later on as Panslavism. December 5, 
the day fixed for the final proclamation of Nicholas, the club leaders 
caused part of the garrison of St. Petersburg to rise in revolt to the 
ery of, “ Long live Constantine!” Nicholas led such troops as re- 
mained loyal, and the rebels were mowed down by the artillery. 

A similar uprising in Podolia was equally unsuccessful. Thirty- 
six of the rebels were condemned to death; only five, however, were 
executed, the rest being sent to Siberia. This proved the dawn of 
dark and tragic days for Russia and Poland. 

The French legislative session opened December 31, 1825. The 
speech from the Crown broached a scheme to arrest the division of 
funded property and to preserve the patrimony of families to the 
eldest son. The public considered this an attack on the civil code, 
and anger and alarm were rife. M. de Villéle saw the danger, but, 
as usual, yielded to the ultras. The law was finally rejected by one 
hundred and twenty votes against ninety-four (April 8, 1826). Paris 
and France hailed the news with an outburst of joy proportionate to 
the anxiety which had been felt. Paris was illuminated, and shouts 
were heard of, “Long live the Chamber of Peers! Hurrah for the 
Charter! Down with the Jesuits !” 

Still the ultramontane movement progressed, and Charles X., being 
much influenced by it, completed his unpopularity by making one 
of its fiercest advocates, Bishop Tharin of Strasburg, tutor to his 
grandson. The religious question was brought before the legislature 
shortly after, and caused hot discussion. The Gallican party, very 
weak among the clergy, was equally strong in magistrates and states- 
men, and no results were gained, the session closing July 6. August 
16, the royal court of Paris published a decree declaring that French 
law forbade the restoration of J esuitism, whose principles were in- 
compatible with an independent government and with the Charter, 
This was a great victory, and a fresh blow to the government. The 
higher police, bribed by the friends of J esuitism, ignored the decree ; 
but the moral effect was gained and converted into deeds later on. 
Provincial magistrates followed this example, and the ultras were 
Incensed ; unable to attack the magistracy, they longed to avenge 
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themselves on the liberal press, which increased in boldness. They 
loudly demanded a censorship. 

Public attention was divided between home troubles and events 
abroad. The government was severely blamed for its policy in Greece 
and Spain. Here we must glance back for a moment to examine 
the condition of Oriental affairs. Russian policy in regard to the 
East began to be modified before the close of Alexander's reign, at 
the same time that English policy was affected by Canning’s in- 
fluence. The close alliance between England and Austria became 
relaxed, owing to the mutual dislike of Canning and Metternich, and 
the Greeks strove to profit by this coldness between their chiet foes. 
Bowed beneath the united efforts of Turkey and Egypt, and eager to 
gain European aid at any cost, they planned, some to offer the Greek 
crown to ason of the Duke d’Orléans, others to seek English pro- 
tection. But when the insurrectional government appealed to Can- 
ning, he refused the protectorate, and advised the Greeks to demand 
the collective mediation of the great powers. Alexander, weary at 
last of being Metternich’s dupe, and seeing that there was nothing 
to be done with Villéle, turned to Canning and urged him to solve 
the Greek question. Austriaand France were reluctantly compelled 
to enter the proposed negotiations. 

On this point, as on many others, the French government and the 
nation were at variance; the ministry was cold, while public opinion 
glowed with enthusiasm for Greece. 

The attitude of Nicholas on his accession at first alarmed the friends 
of Greece; he refused to shelter Greek revolutionists, and seemed to 
be wholly occupied with forcing Turkey to redress Russian grievances 
in regard to the Danubian provinces. 

Greece continued to suffer defeats. The brave town of Missolonghi 
was carried by storm and sacked, upon which the national assembly 
again begged for English intervention, which was offered between 
Russia and Turkey and between Turkey and Greece. The new czar 
did not at first accept this offer, having sent an ultimatum to Con- 
stantinople, and being unwilling to meddle with Greece. At last 
he consented to propose that Greece should become self-governing, 
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retaining a lien of suzerainty with the Ottoman Porte. A protocol 
to this effect was signed April 4, 1826, between England and Russia. 

Metternich was confounded, but Nicholas turned toward F rance, 
desirous of friendly relations with that country. Turkey accepted 
the czar’s ultimatum, withdrew her troops from Wallachia and 
Moldavia and made the requisite concessions. Sultan Mahmoud 
yielded, that he might be free to carry out domestic reforms. His 
militia or janizaries having revolted, he conquered them, exiling all 
rebels who were not killed, and replaced them by European troops 
(June, 1826), All civil reforms attempted in Turkey up to the 
present time have failed, although military reform has prolonged the 
dying country’s existence by creating a good army. 

Mahmoud still declined to be reconciled to Greece, and these 
difficulties, in September, 1825, brought the head of the English 
iuinistry, Mr. Canning, to Paris. Charles X. decided in favor of the 
Greeks, and his ministry suggested that the Anglo-Russian treaty 
of April 4 should be changed to a treaty in which France could 
share. This was done, and France and England were on a friendly 
footing, when they were again estranged by Spanish affairs, 

Spain was still in the most pitiable state. Ferdinand for some 
time had had an able minister, Zéa Bermudez, who strove to intro- 
duce a little order into despotism. Ferdinand, however, could not 
bear opposition, and soon dismissed him. Spanish affairs meanwhile 
became entangled with those of Portugal. The old king of Portugal 
died, leaving the regency to his daughter. His eldest son, Dom 
Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, invited to choose between the two crowns, 
gave to Portugal an amnesty and a charter (end of April, 1826) ; he 
then resigned the Portuguese crown in favor of his daughter, Donna 
Maria, on condition that Portugal recognized the queen and the char- 
ter, and that the queen married Don Miguel. 

The absolutists and fanatics desired Miguel for king without the 
queen or charter. They rebelled, and were driven into Spain, where 
Ferdinand welcomed them, Late in November they recrossed the 
frontier, with the connivance of Spain, and stirred up the troops and 
populace. The Portuguese Tegency, conformably to treaties, claimed 
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Enelish aid, which the English minister granted. As for France, 
she recalled from Madrid her ambassador, who, devoted to the ultras, 
neglected the instructions of the government. 

The ultras cried treason when they saw the “grandson of Louis 
XIV.,” as they called Ferdinand, abandoned to the chances of war 
with England. The legislative session opening just then (December 
12), excitement ran high, when news came that English troops had 
sailed for Portugal. The French ministry was stronger than usual 
in opposing the ultras; feeling that the majority were against war 
with England, it held its ground. 

Upon the landing of English troops at Lisbon and Oporto, Ferdi- 
nand VII. took fright and ceased to sustain the insurgents, who were 
again defeated. 

Debate in the French legislature soon turned to domestic policy, 
discussing press laws and Jesuitism. A petition was presented for 
the dissolution of the latter and the solemn recognition and procla- 
mation of the Declaration of 1682.. Old Cardinal de la Fare, who 
attacked the Charter at Rheims at the time of the King’s conse- 
cration, pleaded the cause of the Jesuits. The petition passed the 
legislature by a large majority, and was sent to the ministry, who 
paid no heed to it; but the public were delighted, and consternation 
struck the hearts of all at the Tuileries. 

The Chamber of Peers now lost one of its members, Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld, a man respected, popular, and as liberal as the Roche- 
foucaulds of Viscount Sosthénes’ party were ultra. The ex-pupils 
of the Chalons school, whose patron he was, desired to carry his 
coffin to the grave in token of regard. This was a breach of law, 
but one often overlooked. On this occasion the police prefect for- 
bade it, but the young men insisted. Soldiers were ordered to pre- 
vent their action, and the coffin fell and was broken (March 30). 

Great indignation prevailed throughout Paris. One of the peers 
denounced the action of the police, an inquiry was held, and the 
ministry, foreseeing the unpopularity they were about to incur, with- 
drew the new press laws, which were under discussion. All Paris 
was illuminated and wild with excitement. The demonstrations 
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lasted for days, and spread to the provinces, though they had nothing 
of a revolutionary character. Liberal orators were more daring than 
ever, and a speech of Casimir Périer caused great stir. Only a few 
members of the Left rising in favor of a liberal petition, the Right 
cried out, “ There are but six of them!” “We are but six,” replied 
Pévier, “ but thirty million men throughout France rise with us!” 

The partial elections turned the scale in the liberals’ favor, returned 
to the chambers deputies La Fayette and Laffitte, and introduced the 
famous lawyer Dupin. 

Charles X., alarmed and chagrined, could not disguise his unpopu- 
larity. He fancied that he might recover Paris by holding a review 
of the national guard. M. de Villéle was much alarmed, but the 
dauphin favored the plan. The newspapers begged the troops to 
avoid any imprudent demonstration, and the review was held on 
the Champs de Mars, April 29. The King was well received, but 
the shouts of, “Long live King and Charter!” soon gave place to, 
“Down with the ministers! .-Down with the Jesuits!” To this 
the King replied, “I came to receive homage, not a homily.” 

On the return from the field, the mob surrounded the carriages of 
the princesses, yelling, “Down with the she-Jesuits!” De Villéle 
advised the King to dissolve the national Parisian guard on the spot 
and to double the garrison. The order was issued next day, upon 
which the keeper of the royal palace, Duke de Doudeauville, father 
of Sosthénes, resigned. The liberal journals decried this violent 
measure, and laid bare the separation which it caused between roy- 
alty and Paris. The middle classes were irrevocably alienated from 
the ministry, whose only remaining support, the deputies, daily grew 
colder. 

The financial situation declined with the political status. For 
the first time in years the income from indirect taxes was reduced, 
and the discussion of the budget resulted very unfortunately for 
M. de Villeéle. 

The session closed June 22; it was the fourth, and destined to be 
the last of the “septennial” Chamber. The day after it closed the 
censorship was restored, despite the dauphin’s opposition. Over the 
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bureau of censorship was placed an examining council, headed by 
M. de Bonald, the untiring enemy of liberty of the press and all 
freedom. The censorship fell into odious and absurd excesses, sat- 
irized by Chateaubriand and others. 

While this petty warfare was going on in France, important 
events were occurring abroad. The Greek national assembly made 
Czar Alexander's former minister, Count Capo d’Istria, president of 
their republic, hoping thus to gain another title to Russian support. 
Greece was on the point of surrender; the brave Fabvier, a French 
officer who had joined their cause, was forced to yield the Acropolis 
of Athens (June 5). A few days later Sultan Mahmoud decidedly 
refused the mediation of the three powers. 

England, France, and Russia then concluded a treaty to re-estab- 
lish peace in the Levant (July 6). It was resolved to make a last 
proposal to the Ottoman Porte, namely, to allow Greece to rule 
herself, acknowledging the sultan’s suzerainty. Should the Porte 
again decline, the three powers must prevent any fresh collision 
between the belligerents. 

Just at this time Canning died in the prime of life (August 8). 
His death affected English policy, which no longer pressed the exe- 
cution of the treaty to which the Ottoman Porte had made no reply. 
The ambassadors of the three powers at Constantinople then re- 
quested their admirals to forbid the Mussulmen to land in Greece. 
Ibrahim, son of the pacha of Egypt, invaded and ravaged the Morean 
peninsula ; a Turco-Egyptian fleet was to bring. reinforcements and 
transport his troops to various points. The three admirals informed 
Ibrahim of their orders, and he promised that his fleet should not 
leave the harbor of Navarino until he received new instructions 
from Constantinople and Egypt. As soon, however, as the Christian 
squadron was out of sight the Mussulman fleet set sail; the French 
and English returned, insisted that they should retrace their steps, 
and, joined by the Russians, gave chase under Admiral de Rigny. 
The Turks fired upon the envoy sent them by the English admiral. 
This was the signal for battle, and four hours later the Turco- 
Egyptian fleet had ceased to exist (October 20). 
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An armistice followed this famous action which brought about 
the end of the long and cruel Greek war. 

Villéle hoped to profit by the battle of Navarino, hailed with 
delight by the liberals and celebrated in glowing verse by Victor 
Hugo, but it was too late. The domestic crisis was at hand. Gen- 
eral elections were imminent, and a powerful society was formed to 
prepare the country, under the significant title: “Help yourself and 
Heaven will help you.” M. Guizot was president of the board of 
directors. 

Amid all this movement and these hopes the liberal party was 
deeply affected by the loss of their brilliant champion, Manuel. The 
scandals of Duke Rochefoucauld’s burial were renewed on a larger 
scale at his funeral, and beneath the struggle revolution was scented 
(August 24). 

The ministry lost all patience. Villéle, hitherto timid and pru- 
dent, now urged on the most desperate measures to preserve his 
power, counselling the King to dissolve the Chamber and make a 
great promotion of peers. 

The King was much perplexed, but a journey which he made in 
September allayed his fears. He visited a camp near St. Omer, and 
was received with the usual official applause. Nothing more was 
needed to deceive him. Turning to Duke de Mortemart, an officer 
of his body-guard, he said, “What could not one do with troops so 
well disposed!” “Yes, sire,” was the reply, “one could do anything, 
or almost anything to-day, but what of to-morrow ?” 

Dreams of a coup détat were already disturbing the mind of 
Charles X., as the troubled populace foresaw; but they were still 
vague and remote. 

Shortly after his return from St. Omer, the King empowered 
Villéle to lay the question of dissolving the Chamber before the 
ministerial council. On the 6th of November the order was issued, 
the electoral colleges were convened for the 17th and 24th of the 
same month, censorship was suppressed, as the law required, during 
the electoral period, and seventy-six new peers were created, the 
only well-known name among them being that of Marshal Soult. 
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The effect of this “batch” of peers was great. It was deemed an 
effort to vilify an assembly now become the object of popular sym- 
pathy. The two opposition parties renewed their coalition, vigor- 
ously defended against ministerial recrimination by Chateaubriand. 

The administration struggled desperately, but measures which 
succeeded in 1824 failed in 1827, and the opposition triumphed in 
the district elections. It was no longer, as in September, 1816, 
royalty bestowing a precarious liberty on the nation, reserving the 
right to withdraw it next day; it was now the country itself which 
cast off the yoke of tyranny. 

The illuminations, songs, and rejoicings in Paris soon took a tragic 
turn. November 19, towards evening, small bands of children and 
ragged vagrants began to throw stones at the windows of such 
houses as were not lighted; they then overturned carts and built 
barricades in the St. Denis quarter. The gendarmes destroyed 
them, but they were instantly rebuilt. Later on, a stronger force 
of men, coming up, were greeted with a volley of stones, and fired 
a volley in return. The troops roamed the streets, stabbing all 
they met. 

The liberals loudly accused the police; the friends of the ministry 
declared this to be a return to 1792. November 20, the same scenes 
were renewed on a larger scale. Firing had not been heard in the 
streets of Paris for thirty years, since the 13th of Vendémiaire. 

The liberal press burst into angry invectives against what they 
called “the crimes of the Rue St. Denis,” while the ministry renewed 
their efforts to regain the opposition by threatening them with rev- 
olution. The departmental elections occurred November 24, and 
the ministry gained the majority, though this was far from making 
up for their other losses. Still they tried to delude themselves 
with false hopes. De Villéle begged the Kine either to form a new 
cabinet or publicly to declare that he would maintain the present 
one. To this the King replied that he had decided to make a min- 
istry of moderate royalists, although, in point of fact, he still wavered 
between the various parties, uncertain which to choose. 

At last the new cabinet was chosen. When the former ministry 
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took their leave, the dauphin expressed his regret to M. de Villele: 
“ But,” said he, “you were much too unpopular!” Villéle answered: 
“God grant, monseigneur, that it was I alone.” The truth was that 
royalty and the ministry were alike out of favor. 

The new ministry went into office January 5, 1828. M. de Porta- 
lis, son of the framer of the concordat, took charge of the judicial 
department ; M. de la Ferronnaie, ex-minister to Russia, was min- 
ister of foreign affairs; M. de Martignac, minister of the interior; 
M. Roy, of finance; the war department, in strange and unconstitu- 
tional fashion, was shared by the dauphin and the Viscount de Caux. 
M. de Chabrol, minister of the marine, and Bishop Frayssinous re- 
tained their positions. 

Of the new ministers the financial ability of M. Roy was well 
known and tried; M. de Portalis was a distinguished lawyer, a 
Gallican, but without political convictions; De la Ferronnaie was a_ 
good Frenchman, intelligent, anxious to elevate his country, influ- 
ential with Russia. Unhappily, the man who was the main pivot 
of them all, and destined to represent them before the legislature, 
the minister of the interior, was unequal to his part. M. de Mar- 
tignac lacked, not talent, but strength of character. 

At first his task would be an easy one: France was absorbed in 
rejoicing at the downfall of the ministry that had figured so long 
and so unfortunately in the pages of her history; but the new 
cabinet would soon run aground between the natural, legitimate, 
and ever-increasing demands of public opinion and the irradicable 
prejudices of the King and royal party. A speedy crisis was 
inevitable. 
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SECOND RESTORATION (continwed),— FINAL ATTEMPT AT COMPROMISE. 
—THE MARTIGNAC MINISTRY AND ITS FALL. 


January 8, 1828, to August 9, 1829. 


HE new ministry occupied a very difficult position between 

the liberals, the old opposition party of the Right, and the 
King, but the latter was their greatest obstacle. Charles X. reluc- 
tantly agreed to withdraw the police from the justly unpopular hands 
of Delavyau and Franchet, transferring them to the state council; 
but he resisted almost every needful reform, and was in secret cor- 
respondence with M. de Villéle and his friends, who communicated 
with his apartments by a concealed staircase. The King, as his 
brother predicted, conspired against his own ministers, as he had 
done against those of Louis XVIII. and ceased to do so only with 
the last ministry of his reign, which was but the passive instrument 
of this unhappy sovereign. 

For a brief space it was hoped that he would heed the sage advice 
of his son, but this dream soon faded, and the dauphin rapidly lost 
his popularity by submitting to the rule of two young officers of 
the army of which he had been made chief. 

The legislative session, eagerly anticipated by all, opened Febru- 
ary 5, 1828. The speech from the Crown was much applauded, and 
great satisfaction was felt at the announcement that the French 
troops would soon be recalled from Spain. The King went on to 
say that he desired to “establish more and more firmly ” the Char- 
ter granted by his brother, which he had sworn to maintain. Un- 
luckily, this speech was the work of the ministers, not of the King, 
who was much annoyed by its success. 
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The threatening attitude of the Chamber led the remnant of the 
Villéle ministry, Chabrol and Frayssinous, to resign, the former be- 
coming one of the secret counsellors of the King, who had already 
grown lukewarm towards Villéle, who took the liberty of having 
ideas of his own. 

These ministers were replaced by the Bishop of Beauvais and M. 
Hyde de Neuville (March 3). 

The speech in reply to the Crown reflected upon “ the unfortunate 
course of the late ministry,” which phrase greatly enraged the King, 
while the ultras and conegregationalists were beside themselves with 
wrath when they found that public instruction was taken from them 
and intrusted to M. de Vatimesnil, formerly an ultra, but now very 
liberal. The lectures of Cousin and Guizot, suspended for six years, 
were recommenced ; a third and no less famous professor, M. Ville- 
main, stripped of his office under Villéle, now continued his lessons, 
and the glory of the Sorbonne recalled the most famous days of the 
University of Paris of the Middle Ages. 

The situation of the ministers was most painful; the King fought 
them step by step. The tutor of the little Duke de Bordeaux dying, 
Charles unhesitatingly gave the position to Baron Damas, a colleague 
of Villéle, which the public regarded as a protest against the latter’s 
downfall. The ultras constantly excited the King against the Cham- 
bers and the ministry. Martignac displayed talents of the highest 
order. “Be silent, siren!” cried Dupont (de I’Eure), one day, fasci- 
nated by his eloquence. “Sir,” said the austere Royer-Collard on 
another occasion, “ the Chamber is proud of you !” 

He had, indeed, every requisite but force of character and loftiness 
of conviction. 

Foreign affairs during this session for a time interfered with the 
discussion of domestic questions. The ministry demanded a loan of 
eighty million francs for the armaments required by the Eastern sit- 
uation ; Sultan Mahmoud had refused the proposals of the triple 
alliance and issued a hostile proclamation, not only to Russia, Eng- 
land, and France, but to Christendom in general. The ambassadors 
of the three powers left Constantinople, and Russia declared war 
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with Turkey (April 26). The Russians crossed the Pruth, and en- 
tered Moldavia (May 7). Meantime, in France a*royal decree sum- 
moned sixty thousand men to rally round the flag (May 11), and the 
loan was granted. 

This discussion of foreign affairs was immediately succeeded by 
an old but important question, namely, the abolition of the censorship, 
which was finally accepted (June 9). The Jesuit question was also 
revived; strenuous opposition was expected from the King, but 
Bishop Frayssinous, doubtless by instruction from Rome, advised 
him to bow to the storm. He accordingly signed the ordinance for- 
bidding the direction of eight secondary ecclesiastical schools by any 
person belonging to an unauthorized congregation (the Jesuits), and 
depriving the bishops of the charge of these schools or little semi- 
naries. 

The legislative session closed August 18: it had been long and 
profitable ; but the situation was still uncertain. Charles X.’s start- 
ling concession in regard to Jesuitism was only a trick, and his 
true feelings were unchanged. The bishops, irritated at what they 
deemed an infringement upon ecclesiastical power, appealed to the 
most eloquent and fiery of ultramontane authors, Lamennais, who 
drew up a protest, which closed with the words non posswmus. It 
was signed by all but six bishops, and rendered the position of 
Bishop Feutrier of Beauvais, minister of ecclesiastical affairs, most 
embarrassing. 

Devotee as he was, Charles X. was by no means disposed to resign 
to the bishops rights exercised by former kings and renewed by the 
concordat, nor was the dauphin less steadfast. He declared that, 
were he king, the Archbishop of Paris (who headed the uproar) 
should sleep at Vincennes that very night. 

Clerical fury was redoubled by a circular issued by Vatimesnil, 
requesting all officers of the university to sign a declaration that 
they did not belong to any unauthorized congregation. 

The ministry, however, concluded to negotiate with Rome. Pope 
Leo XII. during the first years of his pontificate had favored and 
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his course. He returned to the old temporizing policy of the Vati- 
can and yielded to the spirit of the times. In fact, he wrote to the 
French bishops, urging them to yield to the requirements of the 
law. The unexpected prudence and moderation of Leo XIII. thus 
cut short the vexed question, and this prudence, which the ultras 
dubbed “weakness,” dealt the first blow to the ultramontanism of 
Lamennais, exasperated at the “timidity ” of Rome. 

But papal intervention did not put an end to religious discussion. 
Fresh questions constantly arose. Several priests desiring to marry, 
the court refused them permission, in singular contradiction to the 
liberal decrees rendered in other matters. The fact is, that on the 
point of religion the court was neither liberal nor Jesuitical; it was 
Gallican, in the fashion of the old régime. 

Political debates which were mingled with religious quarrels as- 
sumed a character of increasing importance. The ministry strove 
to counteract the bad advice of the ultras by reassuring the King 
in regard to popular feeling towards him. To this end, they per- 
suaded him to travel through the Eastern departments in September, 
and Martignac paved the way for a brilliant reception. In Alsace 
he was welcomed with every demonstration, and visited Strasburg 
Arsenal with the King of Wiirtemberg and the Grand Duke of Baden, 
who had come thither to meet him. During this brief journey, con- 
trary to custom, he was most affable to every one, thus producing a 
good effect on the populace; but unfortunately this only led him to 
suppose himself an omnipotent favorite. 

If the liberals were temporarily blinded by this expedition, an- 
other royal journey showed the real feeling at court. During the 
summer the Duchess de Berri traversed Brittany and La Vendée, 
where she reviewed the old soldiers of the civil war, who filed by 
her to the ery of, “Long live the King above everything!” The 
majority of Frenchmen took this as a threat and defiance. 

On the King’s return, the ministry, feeling that it was impossible 
to reopen the legislature without satisfying public opinion in some 
measure, addressed a memorial to their monarch, declaring that he 
must accede to their proposals, or they would resign and the Cham- 
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bers be dissolved ; the electoral colleges would then return a stronger 
majority, whose first act would be to proclaim the supremacy of 
parliament. The King must choose whether he would bow his 
haughty head to legislative will, or plunge France into fresh revo- 
lution, amid which the ciown of St. Louis would disappear from 
sight. 

After a month of silent consideration the King granted various 
concessions, and the ministry did good work. The army and navy 
were increased and improved, and the Conservatory of Arts and Trades 
was re-established. « These efforts on the part of Martignac and his 
colleagues were fully appreciated by liberal statesmen, although 
many of that party were still convinced that no good could come 
from a Bourbon. The poet Béranger was of this number, and he had 
lately published a number of songs, one of which, “ The Consecration 
of Charles the Simple,” was a direct attack on Charles X. For this 
he was sent to prison for nine months, and fined 10,000 francs, which 
mere paid by public subscription (December 10, 1828). 

The prevalent feeling was one of distrust ; the moral status of the 
Jand was troubled, nor was the financial condition good, although 
stocks were high. 

Important events were now occurring abroad. The Russians had 
oecupied Wallachia and Moldavia, then crossed the Danube; they 
ilso had captured Armenia. The English ministry, under Lord Wel- 
lington, was again hostile to Russia and Greece, well governed as 
was the latter by Capo d'Istria. Wellington desired to substitute 
Austria for Russia in the triple alliance, that is, to turn France against 
Russia, but Ferronnaie, the minister of foreign affairs, stoutly refused 
to allow such an arrangement. Wellington dared not insist, lest 
he should bring about a Franco-Russian alliance, opposed to an 
Austro-English one. France then proposed to Russia and England 
to send French troops into Greece to drive off the Egyptians, after 
which the three powers would take the country under their mutual 
protection. The English ministry unwillingly agreed, but declined 
to protect more than Morea and the Cyclades, nor would they even 
insure Athens to the Greeks. France and Russia being unable to 
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accede to this strange plan, the question of Grecian boundaries was 
not fixed in the protocol signed at London, July 19, 1828, authoriz- 
ing the despatching of French troops to the Morea. General Maison 
at once set out from Toulon with fourteen thousand men, money and 
supplies, and hove in sight of Navarino, August 29. The Egyptian 
general Ibrahim sought to gain time, although his father, Mehemet 
Ali, Pacha of Egypt, had signed an agreement of evacuation. Maison 
ordered him to leave or fight, and the Egyptians set sail. The French 
took possession of the strongholds of the Morea. The castle of 
Morea, which was held by the Turks, alone resisted, but this, too, was 
soon taken (end of October). The triple alliance then informed the 
Ottoman Porte that the Morea and the Cyclades were under their 
protection. Public opinion was ill pleased that Athens was not freed. 

Meantime, the Russians went on with their military operations 
between the Danube and the Balkans. They succeeded in taking 
the seaport of Varna (October 12), but failed at Schumla and Silis- 
tria, and were forced to recross the Danube and winter in Moldavia. 
Their numbers and strength were much exaggerated, but this defeat led 
the foes of France to exaggerate their weakness. Metternich dreamed 
of reviving against Russia the coalition once formed against Napoleon, 
but Wellington was wiser, and knew that France could not be per- 
suaded to such astep. De la Ferronnaie declared that France would 
never join any collective plan to interfere with Russia, and Charles X. 
went even farther with the Russian ambassador, Pozzo di Borga, and 
promised that France would maintain her alliance with Russia. 

Metternich’s dreams were soon dispelled. Prussia was utterly 
averse to follow Austria and to forsake Russia. Another of Metter- 
nich’s schemes was to force the King of Sardinia, who had no direct 
heir, to change the order of succession, to the exclusion of the Prince 
of Carignan, Charles Albert, who sided with the revolution in 1821. 
But Ferronnaie threatened to send a French army across the Alps if 
this plan were carried out. 

Austria was declining, Prussia rising. While Metternich and his 
master, Francis IL, oppressed the Austrian states in every way, the 
Prussian government encouraged all non-political progress, and began 
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to engage the small northern German states in that customs union 
(Zollverein) which was to lead to such vast results in later days, 
which afterwards spread to Southern Germany, and finally brought 
about political union. 

The condition of various other European countries also underwent 
serious changes. The Belgian liberals, after the downfall of the 
Villele ministry and the ordinances of Charles X. against the Jesuits, 
ceased to fear their own clerical party, and joined hands with it 
against King William of Nassau, who was too dictatorial. A division 
followed between Belgium and Holland. The government of the 
Netherlands should have declared themselves thoroughly liberal, to 
break this unnatural alliance of liberals and ultramontanes ; they 
were not sufficiently clear-sighted, and thus paved the way for a 
terrible crisis. 

A revolution had lately occurred in Portugal, but of a retrogressive 
nature. The regent, Don Miguel, after the departure of the English 
troops, set aside the constitution, and convened the Cortes, as of old, 
to decide between his own claims to the throne and those of his niece. 
A part of the army resisted, but in vain. The Cortes summoned by 
Don Miguel proclaimed him king (June 25, 1828). The foreign am- 
bassadors who recognized Donna Maria left Lisbon, and Miguel tyran- 
nized over Portugal even more brutally than Ferdinand over Spain. 

The last French detachment left Spain November 23,1828. The 
Spanish debt to France was fixed at eighty million francs, but was 
never wholly paid. 

The legislative session was now about to open, and a struggle be- 
tween the principles of royal and national supremacy was inevitable. 

Early in January, 1829, M. de la Ferronnaie’s feeble health obliged 
him to leave the ministry, which was much to be regretted. M. 
de Chateaubriand or M. Pasquier was suggested as his successor, but 
the King had long desired to confer the post upon his old friend and 
confidant, Prince de Polignac, the bigoted son of Marie Antoinette’s 
too celebrated favorite. Martignac and his colleagues opposed this 
choice, and the King, who was not yet ready to break with them, 
postponed this nomination, and meantime gave the place to Portalis, 
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keeper of the seals. Little opposition was made, the general desire 
being to compound with the dynasty, if possible. 

This was the wisdom of power; on the other hand, there was 
naught but madness and folly. 

The session opened January 27. The King’s speech was satis- 
factory, but wholly insincere, his only thought being to end the 
session, when he could do as he liked. 

New and progressive plans for departmental and municipal law 
were presented (February 9), but were so strenuously opposed by the 
King that the ministry withdrew them after a long and eager dis- 
cussion (April 8). The court and ultras were wild with joy. The 
ministry, by more firmness, might have forced the King to yield once 
more; but a rupture must have resulted. 

The ministry did not fall from power at once, though the King 
was only waiting for an opportune moment to get rid of them. 

The press daily took up more and more formidable questions, and 
the Chambers rang with words as forcible as those of the papers. 
M. Laffitte said, “France once hoped; she hopes no longer!” During 
the discussion of the budget M. Martignac was for the last time ap- 
plauded by the liberals, and was fiercely attacked by the ultras, with 
the secret approval of the King. Shortly after, he was rash enough 
to say in the Chambers, “ We are drifting straight to anarchy!” 
The party of the Right made the most of this speech. 

Charles X. one day asked General Decaux, the war minister, if he 
could count upon the army. “Sire,” replied Decaux, “ I must know 
your purpose before I can answer.” “ Unconditionally,” said the 
King. Decaux felt the import of the question, and replied that the 
army would never act against the Charter. “The Charter!” cried 
the King; “who wants to attack it? Undoubtedly it is an imper- 
fect piece of work, but I will respect it. The army has nothing to 
do with the Charter.” 

It was soon seen in what way he respected the Charter. 

Towards the close of the discussion of the budget, Martignac made 


a sort of farewell speech, hinting at the possible retirement of the 
ministry. 
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The harmony of the great liberal party constantly increased, while 
the ultras never agreed, save for some coup @état. Polignae was 
urged upon Charles X. by the English and Austrian embassies as 
warmly as by the blindest faction of the ultras, Wellington thinking 
that he could mould him to his will. 

The session closed July 31, having been as sterile from a legisla- 
tive point as it was important from a political view. Both sides 
prepared for a deadly struggle. The crisis was delayed for a week 
by the rivalry between Polignac and De la Bourdonnaie ; they were 
at odds, and the King desired to put them both into the cabinet. 
They finally signed a reluctant peace, the King coldly dismissed 
Martignac and his colleagues, and the new ministry was proclaimed 
August 9, 1829. 

In tlie foreign department the name of Polignac recalled the follies 
of Marie Antoinette on the eve of the capture of the Bastille. In 
the department of the interior the public read with stupefaction the 
name of De la Bourdonnaie, who, after strange fluctuations during 
his contest with De Villéle, was once more the man of 1815 and the 
White Terror; in the war department, the name of De Bourmont, the 
general who went over to the foe on the eve of battle in 1815, and 
afterwards played a yet more shameful part at the trial of Marshal 
Ney. Sucha ministry was an outrage on all national as well as liberal 
feeling. The unhappy Charles X. was so much a stranger to his age 
and his country that he did not see that France would regard the 
placing of Bourmont at the head of the army as the deadliest of in- 
sults, He thought it was a sufficient justification of the deserter of 
Fleurus, that he acted by the King’s order. 

To France these three names comprised the cabinet. They paid 
no heed to the others: M. de Chabrol, minister of finance; M. 
Courvoisier, minister of justice; M. de Montbel, minister of public 
instruction; and M. d'Haussez, minister of the marine, upon the 
refusal of Admiral de Rigny. 

The inevitable shock between two irreconcilable principles of 
government might have been delayed by prudence ; it was hastened 
by folly. The conclusion was at hand. 
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SECOND RESTORATION (close).— POLIGNAC MINISTRY.— THE ORDINANCES. 
— JULY REVOLUTION. 


August 9, 1829, to August 9, 1830. 


CRY of indignation rang from one end of France to the other 

when the names of Polignac, Bourdonnaie, and Bourmont 
were read. Patriots who never admitted the possibility of com- 
promise with the old dynasty felt the pleasure of a warrior on the 
eve of a decisive battle. The liberal press responded by an outburst 
of rage and defiance. 

Resignations of state officials were now the order of the day, the 
most important being that of M. de Chateaubriand of his Roman 
embassy. English eulogies of M. de Polignac and the projects that 
they ascribed to him redoubled public irritation. The very ministry 
was at sword’s-points; Polignac and Bourdonnaie continued their 
strife, —the latter being anti-clerical and a believer in the doctrine 
of force, the former a devotee and a temporizer. The result was 
that this headstrong ministry talked much and achieved little. 

Had the King and his counsellors been capable of reflection, the 
attitude of the country would have made them tremble. La Fayette 
at this time visited Auvergne, Dauphiny, and Lyons, where he was 
received with demonstrations that recalled the revolutionary days 
of 1789. His triumphal journey was in terrific contrast with the 
reception given to the dauphin just then in Normandy. Silence 
and empty space everywhere greeted him, nor could the authorities 
succeed in arranging a ball in his honor at Cherbourg. 

The ultra journals loaded La Fayette with insults, and vied with 
each other in exalting the King’s absolute and infallible sovereignty. 
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The liberals made a vigorous reply, and on the 12th of September the 
inhabitants of Brittany united to refuse payment of all taxes illegally 
imposed on them. The Breton Association was soon imitated in 
Paris, Lorraine, Burgundy, and Normandy. The Moniteur attacked 
these societies in the name of the ministry, at the same time pro- 
testing against the “ slanderous” charge of desiring to violate the 
Charter. The article went on to explain that the French govern- 
ment was not a government of the majority, nor had the Chambers 
sovereign power in fact or name. The King was sovereign, and the 
national majority vested in him alone. 

Ministerial jealousies still ran riot, the major part of them being 
directed against La Bourdonnaie, who, upon Polignac’s being made 
president of the council, resigned (November 18) saying, “My head 
was at stake; I chose to hold the cards.” Polignac never suspected 
that his head was in peril, nor were his colleagues in any haste to 
resort to extreme measures: a new minister, M. de Guernon-Ranville, 
who replaced M. de Montbel, transferred to the interior, began by 
addressing a memorial to De Polignac, protesting against changing 
the laws by ordinances. 

Courts of justice continued to pronounce liberal decrees, thus 
enraging the ultras, and on the 24th of December the Journal des 
Debats, put on trial for an article beginning: “Unhappy France! 
unhappy King!” was acquitted. The King and dauphin received 
the royal court and its president, M. Séguier, very coldly at the 
official reception, January 1, 1830. It was noticed that they then 
paid a visit to the Duke d'Orléans, where they were overwhelmed 
with attentions. Fresh liberal journals sprang up daily, one of 
which, the National, was edited by the two historians of the French 
Revolution, Thiers and Mignet, aided by Armand Carrel, one of the 
military conspirators of 1821, now a brilliant and powerful writer. 
They desired to pave the way for an elective royalty, a change of 
dynasty in favor of the Duke d’Orléans. 

Events in Brussels now excited the emulation of the French 
opposition party. The struggle still continued in the Netherlands, 
between the king, upheld by Dutch deputies, and the Belgian 
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deputies; Belgian Catholics and liberals having united. King Wil-- 


liam still abusing the press and refusing ministerial responsibility, 
the Belgians rejected the fixed part of the budget, which was not 
one body as in France. 

The liberal press made frequent allusion to the English revolution 
of 1688, M. Thiers handling the delicate subject without gloves. 
“Tn 1640,” he wrote, “a great revolution occurred in England, and 
Charles I. died on the scaffold. In 1688 there was no revolution; 
James IJ. fled without pursuit, and no disorder ensued. It was 
simply one family replaced by another. One dynasty knew not 
how to rule a new order of society, and another was chosen which 
knew: better, the one nearest of kin to the fallen monarch.” 

The Chambers were convened March 2; the day was awaited with 
the utmost anxiety. France, absorbed with domestic cares, paid less 
attention to foreign affairs than for many years; yet events abroad 
were not indifferent to the people, who still found cause to blame 
the ministry. In 1829 the Russians renewed offensive operations 
on the Danube, reoceupied Bulgaria, crossed the Balkans, and 
came out at Adrianople victorious. Sultan Mahmoud was forced 
to consent to terms of peace, giving Russia Bessarabia and the 
Danube for a boundary; Wallachia, Moldavia, and Serbia were 
but nominally vassal to the Ottoman Empire (September 14, 1829). 
France was delighted to see these nations set free, but would fain 
have had Greece also profit by the debasement of Turkey. Polignac, 
under English influence, refused to support Greek interests; nor did 
the czar desire Greece to be independent. 

Polignac, however, hoped to satisfy public opinion in another 
matter. The French government for three years had been engaged 
in disputes with Algiers, on the subject of money due for wheat 
furnished France, while the latter country complained of exactions 
and piracies in regard to coral fisheries, etc. 

Since the Restoration France had been ill represented at Algiers ; 
April 29, 1827, in a dispute between the consul and Dey Hussein, 
the latter so far forgot himself as to strike the former with his fan. 
This incident determined the rupture. The dey refusing the repa- 
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ration required by France, a squadron blockaded Algiers. At the 
beginning of 1830, this siege, dangerous to the fleet and quite harm- 
less to the enemy, had lasted two and one half years. It seemed 
more honorable for France to crush out at one stroke this nest of 
pirates that infested the Mediterranean. But it was a difficult task, 
and many hesitated. Polignac at first entertained the absurd idea 
of intrusting the matter to the pacha of Egypt, who offered to march 
through Africa to Tripoli and thence to Tunis and Algiers. His 
colleagues opposing this unpracticable scheme, he finally decided to 
send a French army thither, to which the King consented, February 
7, 1830. 

Charles X. closed his speech at the opening of the Chambers 
(March 2), by inviting the peers and deputies to repel “the treacher- 
ous insinuations which malevolence sought to sow broadcast. Should 
such manceuvres,” he added, “excite unforeseen obstacles to my sway, 
I shall find strength to surmount them in my resolve to keep the 
public peace in the just confidence of the French nation and in the 
love which it has always displayed towards its kings.” 

This threatening phrase was suggested to the King by Courvoisier, 
minister of justice. Strange to say, this man, who took the respon- 
sibility of an address destined to produce such terrible results, was 
the very one most opposed to any coup d état, as he soon proved. 

The ultra minority received the King’s words with applause ; the 
liberal majority in sombre silence, feeling that the struggle was close 
at hand. The liberal journals declared the speech to be a genuine 
Brunswick manifesto (the manifesto which provoked the 10th of 
August). 

In the Chamber of Peers Chateaubriand fiercely attacked any 
suggestion of a coup d'état. The address of the deputies, while 
expressing inviolable loyalty to the King, protested against the 
unjust distrust of France displayed by the administration, and de- 
clared that there was no harmony between the political views of the 
people and those of the government. This address was attacked by 
the Right and stoutly maintained by the majority. The minister of 
the interior, Montbel, declared that the ministers would not forsake 
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the posts confided to them by the King. “The King,” replied Ben- 
jamin Constant, “can choose between ministers and deputies, and 
appeal to the nation by the dissolution of the Chambers.” 

M. Berryer, the famous lawyer, who had recently joined the Right, 
denied that any one had a right to place the King in the alternative 
of dismissing the ministry or dissolving the Chambers, but the 
address was accepted and sent to the King, March 18. “Gen- 
tlemen,” was his answer, “I announced my intentions in my speech 
at the opening session; my resolves are not to be shaken; my min- 
isters will explain my purposes to you.” 

Next day the minister of the interior brought to the Chamber of 
Deputies an ordinance adjourning the Chambers until September 1. 
The monarchy of the Restoration was not destined to see that day! 

The Right received the news with shouts of, “Long live the 
King!” The majority was silent, and war was irrevocably declared 
between the party of the old régime and the party of 1789. 

April 1, a great banquet took place at the restaurant Vendanges 
de Bourgogne in honor of the two hundred and twenty-one who 
voted in favor of the deputies’ address. There was much discussion 
whether the toast “The Constitutional King” should be given. The 
republican party opposed it through Godefroy Cavaignac. A rising 
young politician, M. Odilon Barrot, caused the adoption of the toast, 
“The three powers, —the Constitutional King, the Chainber of Peers, 
and the Chamber of Deputies.” He explained that he was moved 
by no spirit of timidity, and added that no one was now able to 
prevent the march of progress, but that, should brute force be used, 
France would rise to resist.” 

The whole assembly rose and cheered the speaker. 

Meantime the ministry was troubled and divided, its leader way- 
ering between various projects. 

Algerian matters were still undecided, having caused not only a 
coolness, but a rupture between Polignac and his English friends. 
The former now desired, as did all the ministers, to defer to the wish 
of his colleague, the minister of war, who was anxious to lead the 
expedition in person, Public sentiment was loath to see an army 
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intrusted to Bourmont, who would be very likely to turn it against 
France after gaining Algiers. Provence was the only department 
of France to favor this war, she being the one most directly in- 
terested in the destruction of piracy; and her people, hastening to 
the heights that command the harbor of Toulon, cheered the depart- 
ing fleet, which sailed May 25. It numbered one hundred men-of- 
war, with twenty-seven thousand sailors and more than six hundred 
transport ships, carrying over forty thousand men. It included seven 
steamships, this being the first use made by France, in military oper- 
ations, of this invention, offered to Napoleon by the American in- 
ventor Fulton, and refused by him. 

Throughout France things grew constantly worse. Conflagrations 
laid waste the rural districts of Normandy, and the populace fancied 
they saw therein the proofs of secret conspiracy. The liberals ac- 
cused the government; the royalists accused the liberals. But it is 
improbable that either party was implicated. It was undoubtedly 
one of those contagious monomanias which sometimes occur through 
imitation. 

The press quarrels now reached the height of insolence. The roy- 
alist journals flatly insisted that the two hundred and twenty-one, 
by refusing to sustain the King, had rendered themselves ineligible 
for further office. They also inveighed against the inaction of the 
ministry. Guernon-Ranville wrote (April 3): “Influences outside 
the council are urging us on to evil courses ; we are struggling on- 
ward without any fixed plan, we are living from day to day in blind 
confidence, while the storm is gathering and threatening us from 
every quarter.” 

Behind this ministry of the King’s choosing was another and secret 
cabinet, that of the Congregation. 

The royal ministry agreed in regard to the dissolution of the 
Chamber, but could not settle their future course, should the elec- 
tions turn against the government. The keeper of the seals declared 
that any minister who lost the majority should withdraw, and, find- 
ing the King and De Polignac determined to resist, he resigned his 
post (April 21). He was followed by the minister of finance, Cha- 
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brol. The cabinet was then reorganized, so that Polignac and Pey- 
ronnet were the only men who possessed any confidence or daring. 
The new ministerial nominations were not announced until after the 
dissolution of the Chamber, decreed May 16. 

The electors were on the alert, and the whole nation in a state of 
ferment. The vast liberal majority was a unit, like a well-drilled 
army, while the royalist minority was divided. 

June 14, the King issued a proclamation to the electors, stating that 
he had dissolved the Chamber, in consequence of its refusal to aid 
and uphold him. He promised to maintain the Charter, condi- 
tional on the free exercise of “ the sacred rights of his crown.” He 
repeated that his resolution was immovable. 

As the elections drew near, the confidence of the boldest, even in 
the heart of government, began to falter. Polignac, growing more 
violent on the eve of strife, would fain have suppressed all electoral 
meetings and committees, but Peyronnet, more timid, because more 
intelligent, prevented him. They resorted to another expedient, and 
adjourned the elections on the Seine and in nineteen other depart- 
ments from the 23d of June to the 12th and 19th of July. This 
was to prevent the other departments from witnessing the liberal 
example of Paris. 

Just at this time came good news from the Algerian expedition. 
The French troops landed on the peninsula of Sidi-Feiruch, west of 
Algiers, June 14, and June 23, the day of the elections, the govern- 
ment was informed that the army had won a battle at Staouéli and 
was about to march on Algiers. 

The joy of King and ministry was of short duration. The elec- 
tions of June 23 were disastrous to them. The liberals were tri- 
umphant. Various desperate schemes were suggested by the keeper 
of the seals, and the ministers, who originally protested against a 
coup Wétat, now agreed that in virtue of Article 14, the royal power 
was entitled to take all extra legal measures which seemed needful 
to save the state, threatened by imminent danger. 

July 6, the question was again laid before the cabinet. Peyron- 
net proposed to dissolve the new Chamber and proceed to form an- 
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other, altering the electoral law by an ordinance and suspending the 
freedom of the press. The next day Charles X. adopted this plan, 
saying that, should he yield to the men of the Left, they would soon 
treat him like his brother, Louis XVI. 

The following day, the telegraph announced the capture of Algiers, 
with all the treasures it contained. This event, under other circum- 
stances, would have roused all France to enthusiasm ; but the atti- 
tude of the government forbade the people to give way to their 
delight. The ultras converted it into a threat, the Archbishop of 
Paris issuing a mandate saying, “ May this be the fate everywhere 
and forever of the foes of our Lord and King! may all who dare 
rebel against him be thus confounded!” A Te Dewm was held at 
Notre Dame in honor of the victory, which proved the final pomp 
of the monarchy. This was the last appearance in France of heralds 
in medizeval costume preceding the royal carriage on horseback 
(July 10). 

July 12 and 19, the twenty departments whose elections were 
postponed, completed the overwhelming triumph of the opposition. 
Even after this, the majority of the Chamber desired to avoid a 
revolution. Charles X. might have compromised matters even 
then, but his obstinacy and that of Polignac were invincible. The 
dauphin after much indecision favored the coup d’état ; the Duchess 
de Berri, audacious through her frivolity, was devoted to the ultras. 
The dauphiness alone, hitherto bitter in regard to liberalism, seemed 
alive to the approaching danger. The daughter of Louis XVI. re- 
membered the 10th of August, and implored the King not to attempt 
a coup @ état. 

But nothing could enlighten these blind men, not even the dis- 
trustful attitude of European diplomacy. Every foreign power held 
aloof. Russia warned France that, should the oath of Rheims be 
broken, Russian aid was no longer to be relied upon. Charles pro- 
tested that he had no such plans as his enemies imputed to him. 
He repeated the same to every one, deluding even his most loyal 
servants. The “chivalric king,’ as he was called, was chivalrous 
only in seeming. Both King and ministers, assured that the people 
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would not sustain the bourgeoisie, forbore to concentrate the troops 
in Paris. Deputations of sailors, charcoal-burners, etc. went to con- 
eratulate the King on the capture of Algiers, and their spokesman 
said to him: “ Sire, the charcoal-burner is master at home; be you 
the same!” Charles took this scene, arranged by the police, in se- 
rious earnest, his confidence was renewed, and his protestations tem- 
porarily allayed the fears of the nation. 

July 25, a cabinet meeting was held in the presence of the King 
and dauphin at St. Cloud. Four ordinances were read and signed, 
and the measures to be adopted in case of an outbreak were dis- 
cussed. The first of these ordinances suspended the freedom of the 
journalistic press; the second dissolved the Chamber of Deputies ; 
the third reduced the number of deputies and slightly altered the 
electoral law; the fourth convened the new electoral colleges for 
the 6th and 13th of September. A supplementary order recalled the 
former police leaders, Franchet and Delavau, to the state council, 
and with them all that was fiercest and least popular among the 
ultras. 

All these ordinances were signed by him and countersigned by his 
ministers. “Gentlemen,” said he, “the struggle is now for life or 
death.” 

Mangin, the police prefect, being questioned by the ministry, de- 
clared that under no circumstances would Paris rise, and that he 
would answer for it with his head. All the royalists did not share this 
blind faith. But political sense was rare among the ultras, and next 
day (July 26), the ordinances being published in the Monitewr, the 
extreme Right flocked to congratulate the ministry on having saved 
the monarchy. The news spread through Paris, but slowly, for the 
official journal was not then so widely read as now. Several papers 
rebelled against the suspension of their liberty, and a protest was 
drawn up, signed by forty-four names, among them those of Thiers, 
Mignet, Armand Carrel, and Charles de Remusat. 

Meantime, the Bourse declined four francs. In the Palais Royal 
garden, young men, mounted on chairs, read the Monitewr aloud, 
amid hoots and hisses from the mob. The gendarmes cleared the 
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grounds, and the crowd spread through Paris, bearing with them the 
news of the ordinances and the impulse to resist. One division re- 
paired to the house of the minister of foreign affairs, on Boulevard 
des Capucines, broke the windows, and stoned M. Polignac’s carriage. 
They were, however, dispersed by the gendarmes without much re- 
sistance. 

But fourteen of the deputies had assembled, among them old 
Daunou, always ready to respond to the call of freedom. The sub- 
ject of a protest was broached, but no result was reached, and they 
adjourned to the house of Casimir Périer. 

Charles X. had spent the day in hunting at Rambouillet; when 
he returned to St. Cloud, the Duchess de Berri threw herself into 
his arms, congratulating him that he was King at last. Next day 
Charles made Marshal Marmont military commander of Paris, to the 
great recret of that officer, who said the previous night to his friend 
Arago, “ Well, these madmen have pushed matters to the last ex- 
tremity! I may be forced to die for deeds which I detest !” 

He found nothing ready, and on the 27th he had not a single de- 
tachment at command until six o’clock at night, so that the Parisian 
outbreak had the whole day in which to spread. At dawn the aspect 
of Paris was most threatening. Many printers dismissed their men, 
telling them that there was neither work nor bread for men or masters. 
The journeymen printers thronged the streets, reading the journalists’ 
protest to the passers-by with angry comments. Shops and work- 
rooms were closed ; the students joined the populace in their turn, 
and the excitement rapidly gained all classes. 

During the morning police-officers were sent to break up the 
printing-presses and prevent all journals from appearing contrary to 
law. Thiers and his friends, who edited the National, refused to open 
their doors, which were broken in. They, however, contrived to 
publish a broadside declaring that, the Charter being violated, every 
man must provide for his own safety. 

Towards afternoon there was a beginning of insurrection. The news 
that Marmont was in command of Paris excited great wrath. The 


people remembered a proclamation of the Hundred Days, in which 
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Napoleon accused him of surrendering the capital and disorganizing 
the army, and made no difference between the names of Marmont and 
Bourmont. 

The crowd, driven as before from the Palais Royal gardens, began 
to stone the gendarmes, and a detachment of infantry, after some 
hesitation, obeyed the order to fire. A few men fell. The crowd 
dispersed, crying “To arms!” and a corpse was carried through the 
streets in procession, to call for vengeance. This was the beginning 
of the Three Days of July. 

Mounted gendarmes and a body of cavalry scoured the streets, 
dispersing all groups. The noise of their horses’ hoofs disturbed 
the deliberations of forty deputies assembled in the Rue Neuve-de- 
Luxembourg, at Casimir Perier’s house. Most of them were prepared 
only for legal strife, and found circumstances too strong for them. 
Their attitude was timid and irresolute, and they adjourned till noon 
next day. 

But the situation grew hourly worse. The crowd returned to the 
Palais Royal; barricades were built in the Rue St. Honoré, which 
were easily carried by Marmont’s men, whom he directed to clear 
the streets, but not to fire unless first attacked. In the remote 
quarters of the city nothing was ready; there were only shouts of 
“Long live the Charter and the troops of the Line!” The latter . 
instinctively separated from the privileged body of the guard. Re- 
sistance was stoutest just about the headquarters of Marmont, near 
the Carrousel, but towards nine in the evening the gatherings dis- 
persed and the troops returned to their barracks. 

The ministers and their friends fancied that all was over. This 
was only the beginning. Twelve district committees were formed 
to second and direct the movement, and the ex-members cf the 
Charbonnerie, at last witnessing the day which they had prematurely 
striven for, spread through Paris, tore up the paving-stones, and col- 
lected arms and ammunition. The night was spent in these alarm- 
ing preparations. 

That evening La Fayette reached Paris. The ministry decided to 
put Paris in a state of siege and concentrate all the power in Mar- 
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mont’s hands ; but Polignac was in no haste. During the day he 
wrote to put the King on his guard against alarmists, pledging his 
head, as Mangin had done. Next day (July 28), he calmly carried 
Charles X. the order to put Paris in a state of siege. Meantime 
Paris put herself ona war-footing. As early as five o’clock the streets 
were filled with workmen, students, and citizens of all classes, armed 
with every sort of weapon. They soon began to break all the royal 
scutcheons on shop signs, ete., entered the Hotel de Ville, tore down 
the white flag, and flung the tricolor to the breeze from the windows 
of that famous hall where the great scenes of the Revolution occurred. 
A moment later, the tricolor floated from Notre Dame, and the great 
bell of the cathedral rang out the tocsin of July 28. ‘The return of 
these three colors, which were the symbol to the people of modern 
France entire, with its glories and its misfortunes, produced an im- 
mense effect, redoubled by the sight of the uniform of the Polytechnic 
School, so popular since their conduct in the defence of Paris in 1814. 
The young men came to lead the insurrection. 

The powder-magazine near the Salpétriere was taken; there was 
no lack ofammunition. The army bake-house was also sacked. The 
journals, in vain suppressed, urged on the moveinent by fiery procla- 
mations, and the court of commerce ordered the printer of the Courrier 
Francais to print the paper despite the police instructions to carry 
out an order contrary to the Charter. The battle was now begun. 

The general engaged in it, Marmont, would fain have evaded the 
contest. At nine in the morning he wrote to the King: “Sire, this 
is no riot; itis a revolution. Your majesty must take pacific meas- 
ures ; the honor of the crown may yet be saved. To-morrow it may 
be too late!” 

His letter crossed the order directing him to establish a state of 
siege. Having vainly awaited a direct answer, he resigned himself to 
fight, and towards noon set in motion the army, numbering about four- 
teen thousand men. He despatched four columns to the Hotel de 
Ville, Market of the Innocents, Bastille, and Boulevards, with reserves 
at the Palais Royal, Place Vendome, and Champs Elysées. The people 
held out manfully in all directions, and were not to be driven back, 
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although many paid the penalty with their hves. Women and chil- 
dren made cartridges and brought food ; every door was open to the 
insurgents and closed to the troops. It seemed as if there were not 
a royalist in Paris. The very weather came to the aid of the insur- 
rection. The heat was excessive. The insurgents, fed and refreshed 
on every hand, fought bare-armed, like the ancient Gauls, while the 
soldiers, weighed down by their accoutrements, suffered intensely 
from hunger and thirst. 

The ministry removed to the Tuileries. In the thick of the com- 
bat, Marmont, at Polignac’s request, signed an order for the arrest 
of La Fayette, Laffitte, and other deputies. Thirty of the deputies had 
assembled at the house of Audry de Puyraveau, one of their number. 
La Fayette and Mangin boldly suggested a provisional government. 
The majority hesitated, and an attempt was made to compromise 
matters, delegates being sent to request Marmont to cease his fire, 
and the King to change the ministry and withdraw the ordinances. 
M. Laffitte, who carried the message, was one of those whose arrest 
had been decreed. Marmont quickly retracted the order and agreed 
to lay these proposals before the King, although he confessed that 
he had no hope of succeeding. He strove to bring about an inter- 
view between the deputies and Polignac, but the latter refused, and 
on hearing that some of the soldiers were fraternizing with the peo- 
ple, replied, “ Very well! Let them fire on the soldiers!” Marmont, 
on the contrary, wrote to the King: “It is of the highest importance 
to your majesty to profit by these overtures.” 

The aide-de-camp sent by Marmont reached St. Cloud at four 
o'clock. He informed the King that the whole city had risen in 
revolt. The King hardly listened. He had just scornfully rejected 
the overtures made indirectly by Casimir Périer and General Gérard, 
through the singular medium of Vitrolles. After keeping the mes- 
senger long waiting, he finally declared that he could not reply to 
Marmont until next day. 

The King waited; the people did not. Countrymen began to 
come to the rescue with pitchforks and scythes ; a rumor spread that 
the men of Rouen were marching on Paris. Suddenly a placard was 
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posted on every blank wall, announcing a provisional government, 
composed of La Fayette, General Gérard, and the Duke du Choiseul. 
There was great enthusiasm, but the news proved false. 

Discouragement reigned at headquarters. Marmont, finding his 
communications cut off, and deeming the day lost, did not wait for 
the King’s orders to concentrate his troops, but commanded his offi- 
cers to fall back, which they did with great difficulty and much loss. 

During the night the troops were concentrated in the square formed 
by the Seine, Louvre, Rue and Faubourg St. Honoré, and the Champs 
Elysées, all the rest of Paris being in the hands of the insurgents. 

Victory, this time, was generous. July 28 was a happy contrast 
to August 10. The people made no difference between their own 
wounded and those of the army, and nursed both with the same 
zeal. There was no hatred between the foes. The army felt that 
the people were right, and the people that the soldiers fought reluc- 
tantly and from a sense of duty. 

Matters had now gone too far to draw back, as the anxious and 
irresolute deputies perceived. Charles X. was obstinate as ever ; 
his attitude was that of a stubborn child who shuts his eyes and 
stops his ears. That evening he played whist, and the dauphin 
chess, as usual, while the cannon shook the windows of the castle 
of St. Cloud. Polignac had told the King in the morning that the 
Blessed Virgin appeared to him the preceding night and ordered 
him to persevere. Accordingly both King and minister felt secure 
of ultimate triumph! 

Despite his reliance on supernatural aid, Polignac finally yielded 
to Marmont, and called for reinforcements from the provinces, which, 
however, the Parisians had no idea of admitting. 

Early on the 29th the grand referendary of the Chamber of Peers, 
M. de Sémonville, and his colleague, M. d'Argout, appeared at the 
Tuileries, to claim, as the deputies did the previous night, the re- 
traction of the ordinances and change of ministry. Polignac still 
resisted, but the other ministers lost courage and accompanied the 
two peers to St. Cloud. 

Charles X. at last appeared shaken, but he and his ministers 
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blamed Marmont instead of themselves, and the dauphin, being put 
in charge of the army, at once ordered that marshal to fali back on 
St. Cloud. 

Meantime events progressed rapidly in Paris. Marmont, who 
had hitherto but twelve cannon, now sent to Vincennes for thirty or 
forty, ordering all firing to cease in the interval and requesting the 
insurgents to suspend their attack. This suspension of arms was 
observed at various points; but during this time the question was 
decided elsewhere. 

Two regiments of the line, the 5th and 53d, occupying Place 

“Vendéme, had not yet engaged in action nor ceased their friendly 
relations with the people. The 53d, without its higher officers, 
proceeded to Hétel Laffitte, where the deputies were assembled, and 
placed themselves at General Gérard’s disposal, on condition that 
they should not be asked to fight against their own comrades. The 
5th regiment did the same. 

On hearing this, Marmont, finding his left flank exposed and fear- 
ing that two other regiments stationed at the Tuileries might follow 
this example, withdrew them to the Champs Elysées, and recalled one 
of the Swiss battalions defending the Louvre, for the purpose of 
barring the entrance to Place Venddme. 

The second division of Swiss, finding themselves alone, took flight 
and retreated in disorder to the Tuileries. The insurgents invaded 
the Louvre, then the Tuileries, after some slight resistance. The 
rout spread to the remaining troops, and Marmont, rallying them at 
the Champs Elysées, retired to St. Cloud. 

The tricolor now floated from the Tuileries, and the struggle was 
at an end; it had cost the people nearly five thousand three hundred 
dead and wounded; nothing like it had been known in any former 
revolution in Paris, but the result exceeded their highest hopes. 
No politician, much less soldier, of the liberal party had believed 
that they would triumph. 

Towards noon La Fayette announced his resolve to accept the 
command of the national guard, proffered him by the citizens. “I 
cannot,” he said, “refuse to answer this appeal. My conduct will 
beat seventy-three what it was at thirty-two.” 
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At that instant came news of the capture of the Louvre. The 
deputies invited La Fayette to designate members for a municipal 
commission to defend the capital. He replied that that was the 
office of the Chamber. The deputies present accordingly elected 
Laffitte, Casimir Périer, General Lobau, De Schonen, Audry de Puy- 
raveau, and Manguin. Gérard received command of the troops of 
the line, and declared that he should consider himself La Fayette’s 
lieutenant only. The latter at once published a bulletin to the 
national guard, praising their patriotism and courage. 

We have already pointed out the bravery and humanity of the 
combatants; their disinterestedness was no less worthy of mention. 
Men in rags guarded the coffers of the prefectures, containing several 
millions, protected the art treasures of the Louvre, and restored to 
the Hotel de Ville the precious articles found at the Tuileries. 
Sundry malefactors escaped from the Conciergerie having attempted 
to pillage the Tuileries, the populace soon restored order by shooting 
one of their number. 

Up to the afternoon of this decisive day the King and his son 
resisted the entreaties of Sémonville, D’Argout, Vitrolles, and Duke de 
Mortemart, the Russian ambassador. Charles repeated that he would 
rather ride on horseback than in a cart like his brother, Louis XVI. 
But these were empty boasts, and he had no idea of leading the troops 
who were dying for him, murmuring at his absence. The terrible 
news from Paris and Marmont’s arrival finally dissipated his sham 
courage. Towards three o’clock he decided to withdraw the ordi- 
dances and change the ministry. He implored De Mortemart to 
become president of the council, and consented to offer the ministry 
of the interior to Casimir Périer and that of war to Gérard. 

This was his last chance, but there was not a moment to be lost. 
Charles X., however, wasted his time in argument, and not until six 
o’clock did he send Sémonville, D’Argout, and Vitrolles to Paris to 
announce his decision. He and the dauphin then quietly sat down 
to their games of whist and chess ! 

The royal envoys found La Fayette and the municipal commission 
at the Hotel de Ville, and were thence despatched to the assembly 
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of deputies at Hotel Laffitte. M.d’Argout alone went, but when 
asked for his powers or written instructions, was forced to reply 
that he had none. The president, M. Laffitte, accordingly postponed 
his reply. Thiers and Mignet instantly drew up an anonymous 
placard which was posted at all the street corners : — 


“Charles X. can nevermore enter Paris: he has shed the blood of the 
people. 

“A republic would expose France to frightful discords and divisions, 
and would embroil us with Europe. 

“The Duke d’Orléans is devoted to the cause of revolution. 

“The Duke d’Orléans never fought against us. . 

“The Duke d'Orléans was at Jennapes. 

“The Duke d’Orléans has borne the tricolor under fire; the Duke 
d’Orléans alone can bear it now ; France will have no other banner. 

“The Duke d’Orléans has avowed his convictions; he accepts the 
Charter as France has always wished it to be interpreted. 

“He will hold his crown from the French people.” 


This adroit proclamation proved most effective. The republican 
party was displeased; but their number was small. The middle 
classes were satisfied, and the populace hesitated. There was danger 
in prolonging such uncertainty. When the deputies met, on the 
morning of the 30th, several proposed to proclaim the downfall of 
Charles X. and the accession of the Duke d’Orléans. M. Bérard, who 
presided, desired that so important an act should be well weighed, 
and they adjourned to the usual place of session of the Chamber, the 
Bourbon Palace. 

Nothing was known of the Duke @’Orléans’s whereabouts, although 
such bold assertions were made in his name. M. Thiers set out, 
with a line from Laffitte and General Sebastiani, for the castle of 
Neuilly, where the Orléans family were then living. The duke had 
left the night before, and, fearing to be arrested by the King, had 
withdrawn to his estates at Raincy. Thiers informed the duke’s 
wife and sister that his only choice lay between the crown and exile. 
The Duchess d’Orléans, Maria Amelia, Princess of Naples and aunt 
of the Duchess de Berri, exclaimed against the idea of dethroning 
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Charles X. for her husband; but the duke’s sister (afterwards Ma- 
dame Adelaide), a wise and energetic woman, approved the scheme, 
answered for her brother, and sent a note to him at Raincy, warning 
him to be ready. 

While arrangements were made for a new royalty at Paris and 
Neuilly, the old dynasty was raving at St. Cloud. The King re- 
luctantly yielded to the remonstrances of Vitrolles on his return 
from Paris, and gave De Mortemart the most essential signatures. 
M. Mortemart set out in search of the deputies, but it was too late. 
M. Bérard informed him that no human power could now restore 
Charles X. or his family. He, however, advised him to repair to the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Had Mortemart followed this advice, he might have been heard 
even then; but instead, he hastened to the Chamber of Peers, of 
which he was a member, and there announced the King’s new ad- 
vances to the Chamber of Deputies and the Hétel de Ville, that is, 
to La Fayette. The news was carried to the Bourbon Palace by 
Thiers on his return from Neuilly. The deputies at once sent a 
committee to advise with the peers, and their president, Laffitte, 
declined to receive the new orders by which Charles X. revoked 
those of July 25, convened the Chambers for August 3, and named 
new ministers. He despatched Mortemart’s envoy to the Hotel de 
Ville, where La Fayette and the municipal commission also refused 
to receive him. 

The Hotel de Ville was in commotion. La Fayette was sur- 
rounded by eager and impassioned youth, whose republican souls 
revolted at the thought of another king. La Fayette’s heart was 
with them; but his reason hesitated: he did not feel that France 
was ripe for the restoration of the Republic. Summoned to take the 
dictatorship until the nation should name an assembly, he resisted 
at the risk of losing a popularity which was dear to him. 

The committee sent to consult with the peers was now recalled, 
and announced that they had decided upon the urgent necessity of 
making the Duke dOrléans lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
Forty deputies at once signed and sent a summons to the duke, who 
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reached the Palais Royal that night. He at once sent congratula- 
tions to La Fayette and a summons to De Mortemart. According to 
a written statement of the latter’s secretary, D’Orléans declared to 
De Mortemart that he had been brought to Paris by force, and would 
die sooner than accept the crown. He then said that he accepted 
the position of lieutenant-general only to prevent La Fayette from 
proclaiming a republic, and asked if the King would recognize this 
title. De Mortemart replied in the negative, and invited him to 
communicate his sentiments to the King. D’Qriéans accordingly 
wrote a letter, which was never sent, but wes taken back by the 
duke a few hours later. 

None can tell the real sentiments and intentions of the Duke 
@’Orléans. It seems probable that he desired simply to take things 
as they came. If his cousins of the elder branch should triumph, 
so much the better for them. Should they fail, it would not be 
through his fault, but he would stand ready to reap the profit. 
This was not generous certainly, but there was in it none of the 
dark schemes imputed to him. He had foreseen, and more or less 
longed for the event, but now that it had come, he recoiled in af- 
fright ; his hesitation was not feigned, — his was military, not men- 
tal courage. Whatever his alarm might be, the simple fact of his 
presence in Paris settled the question; it was now inevitable that 
he should go on to the end. 

He was at the Palais Royal, and Charles X. was no longer at St. 
Cloud. Confusion reigned all day on the 30th; desertions multi- 
plied among the troops. Marmont vainly strove to calm his men by 
announcing that, the ordinances being withdrawn, there was no fur- 
ther necessity for fighting, and their only duty was to protect the 
royal family. Meantime the dauphin issued a proclamation exhort- 
ing the soldiers to “continue their struggle bravely.” Marmont’s 
bulletin so enraged him, that he fell upon him, calling him a “mis- 
erable traitor” and wounding himself in the attempt to seize the 
marshal’s sword. 

During the night a rumor spread abroad that a band of insur- 
gents was marching on St. Cloud; the Duchess de Berri, trem- 
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bling for her children, aroused the King and implored him to re- 
move to Versailles. At Versailles, they found the tricolor and the 
national guard in possession of the town. The King reached the 
Trianon, but the dauphin persisted in remaining at St. Cloud with 
the main bedy of the troops. Early on the 31st he tried to sally 
towards the bridge at Sévres, but could not persuade the French in- 
fantry of the guard to cross. Several divisions went over to the 
Parisians; the dauphin then fell back on the Trianon, whence the 
royal family went to Rambouillet. 

The same day, several Parisian papers pronounced themselves in 
favor of D’Orléans, and at 8 A. M. the committee sent by the depu- 
ties reached the Palais Royal, and informed the duke that he must 
decide at once. He accordingly drew up, with the aid of General 
Sebastiani and M. Dupin, a proclamation announcing to the Paris- 
ians that he would share their peril and exert every effort to pre- 
serve them from anarchy and civil war; that he resumed, with the 
Parisians, the glorious colors which he had worn so long; that the 
Chambers were about to meet, and that the Charter should hence- 
forth be a reality. 

This proclamation, well received by the deputies, was not wel- 
comed at the Hotel de Ville, where the more democratic partisans 
were gathered. The deputies felt that they must go further than 
D’Orléans. Ninety-one of them signed an address to the F rench, 
declaring that the Duke d'Orléans was devoted to the national and 
constitutional cause, and would respect the rights of all. They also 
announced the restoration of various institutions, and agreed to re- 
move with D’Orléans to the Hétel de Ville, that they might there 
be accepted by popular power, centred there, and thus destroy every 
obstacle. 

They were sure of a good reception from La Fayette. His kins- 
man, De Rémusat, asked him point blank, “Are you willing to be 
president of the Republic 2” «Certainly not!” “Thenit is your duty 
to assist us in placing the Duke d’Orléans on the throne.” 

La Fayette reluctantly consented, on condition that public liberty 
should be increased. 
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The deputies went in a body to the Palais Royal; D’Orléans 
agreed to their manifesto, and the procession set out for the Hotel 
de Ville. There was no special pomp or ceremony. At the outset the 
crowd seemed sympathetic; but as they went on, cries of “ Hurrah 
for Liberty!” prevailed over the cheers for D’Orléans, and some 
shouted, “No more Bourbons!” 

The prince entered the Hotel de Ville with great anxiety ; the re- 
publican youth who thronged the stairs and rooms seemed cold and 
suspicious. “You see before you,” said the prince, “an old national 
guard of the days of 1789, come to visit his general.” The dec- 
laration of the Chamber was then read, and the duke renewed his 
acceptance. An officer named Dubourg, who played a part in the 
events of the 29th, said to the prince, “You have made impor- 
tant promises; if you break them, we shall find means to hold 
you to them!” “Sir!” replied the prince, with emotion, “ know 
that I am an honest man, and never need to be reminded of my 
promises.” 

La Fayette then gave him a tricolored flag, and pushed him to- 
wards the window. The duke waved the flag, and embraced La 
Fayette. The populace outside, hitherto hesitating or ill disposed, 
were carried away, and applauded. The new government was estab- 
lished. 

The young followers of La Fayette were still uneasy, and re- 
proached him for so speedy a surrender with insufficient pledges. 
La Fayette, however, visited the duke next day, and discussed the 
condition of affairs, D’Orléans agreeing with him that the Charter 
must be made more liberal and more democratic. It was accordingly 
intrusted to Deputy Bérard for revision. 

On the Ist of August the newspapers with one exception declared 
themselves for the reign of D’Orléans. The Tribune only, Armand 
Carrel’s organ, protested, in the name of the Republic. 

That day, the future king formed an incomplete ministry, contain- 
ing Dupont (de l’Eure), General Gérard, M. Guizot, and Baron Louis, 
and a privy council consisting of Casimir Périer, Dupin, Laffitte, 
Sebastiani, and De Broglie. The Chambers were convened for Au- 
gust 3. 
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News from the departments set all doubts at rest in regard to the 
fate of the old dynasty; save for a brief engagement at Nantes, 
there was no attempt to defend the cause of Charles X. Abroad, the 
first symptoms were far better than could have been expected. The 
foreign ambassadors, dissatisfied with Charles X. and Polignac, re- 
mained at Paris, and refused to join the King at Rambouillet. The 
Russian ambassador sought an interview with the sister of D’Or- 
léans, and expressed friendly feeling towards that prince. 

On the evening of August 1 the Duke d’Orlcans received a de- 
spatch from Charles X., conferring on him the lieutenant-generalship 
of the kingdom, —an impotent attempt to arrest the course of events! 
The duke responded by vaguely affectionate protests. The King 
went a step further. He wrote to the duke that he abdicated in 
favor of his grandson, the Duke de Bordeaux, and that the dauphin 
renounced his rights in favor of his child. He also asked the leu- 
tenant-general to proclaim the little prince under the name of 
Henry V. 

The envoy of Charles X. crossed the messengers sent by D’Orléans 
to Rambouillet to persuade the royal family to leave France. The 
King refused to receive them, saying that he was well protected by 
a faithful army, and the messengers returned to the Palais Royal 
early on the 3d of August. The duke was waked, and he decided 
that an armed demonstration should be made at Rambouillet. The 
messengers returned at the head of a body of troops, with drums 
beating. The procession was joined by fifteen or twenty thousand 
men, of all ages and occupations, on foot and on horseback, well 
dressed and in rags. The march of August 3 on Rambouillet was 
gayer and wilder even than the famous march of October 5 on Ver- 
sailles. A small body of solid and resolute men would have suf- 
ficed to scatter them, but Charles X. had no such troops ; his regi- 
ments were melting away, deeserting to the popular cause. 

The cortége halted outside Rambouillet, and the commissioners 
again presented themselves before the conquered King. Their leader, 
M. Barrot, conjured him to spare France a fearful conflict, now un- 
necessary, since he and his son had abdicated. 
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“T did indeed abdicate,” said the ex-King, “but in favor of my 
grandson, whose rights we will maintain with the last drop of our 
blood.” 

“Whatever future God may reserve for your grandson,” replied 
Barrot, “ for the sake of that future, do not soil it with blood! ” 

“Well!” said the old King, with great agitation, “what am I 
to do?” 

“Sire, you have begun the sacrifice ; it must be completed! There 
is not an instant to be lost.” 

Charles X. yielded. He agreed to leave France with his family. 

The same night (August 3), the royal family went into exile, es- 
corted by commissioners from the new government. Never before 
did a victorious revolution conduct a royal race, thus descending 
from the throne, with an escort of honor to the frontier, It seemed 
as if France desired to efface the bloody memories of J anuary 21. 

On the very day that the fallen King left for England, the lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom opened the legislative session, after 
giving La Fayette the general command of the national guards of 
France. About two hundred and forty deputies and sixty peers 
were present. The duke made a very adroit speech, calculated to 
gratify all sides, announcing the abdication of Charles X. and the 
dauphin, but saying nothing of the Duke de Bordeaux. 

The elevation of D’Orléans to the throne was no longer doubtful ; 
but there were various opinions among the politicians who accepted 
this solution. Some wished to preserve the Charter pure and sim- 
ple, some to modify it, and some clamored for a new Charter. After 
much angry discussion, it was finally determined to alter it as fol- 
lows. 

The Catholic religion ceased to be recognized as that of the state, 
and the famous fourteenth article was omitted ; the liberty of the 
press was irrevocably established by the abolition of the censorship; 
the Chambers, as well as the monarch, possessed the initiative in the 
presentation of projects of laws; it was decreed that courts of com- 
missions and extraordinary tribunals could no longer be created, and 
that France should resume the tricolored standard; the age of dep- 
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uties was fixed at thirty years, and the duration of their term at five 
years ; the hereditary peerage was abolished, and the preamble by 
which Louis XVIII. was said to grant the charter to his subjects 
was suppressed, as offensive to the national dignity. All peerages 
of the creation of Charles X. were abolished, and various suggestions 
in regard to the electoral and legislative systems were made. The 
acceptance of the Charter thus drawn up became the formal condi- 
tion of the election of a new prince to the throne, which was now 
declared vacant, in view of the abdication of Charles X. and the 
dauphin, and the departure of all the members of the elder branch 
of the royal house. 

The Chamber of Deputies then went in a body to announce their 
resolves to the Duke d’Orléans, who replied that he regarded. them 
as the expression of the national will; that his associations had al- 
ways forbidden him to desire the throne, but he was conscious. of 
the duty prescribed to him by patriotism, and would accept it. 

Paris was illuminated that night, and the populace seemed sat- 
isfied. 

The Chamber of Peers was then informed of the course of events, 
and, humbled but impotent, agreed to what had been done. Cha- 
teaubriand made his most eloquent speech on this occasion, in favor 
of the Duke de Bordeaux, the innocent child who suffered for the 
faults of his fathers. At the same time he overwhelmed the evil 
counsellors of Charles X. with obloquy, and glorified the insurrec- 
tion of July. 

The question now was to know under what name the new king 
would reign. The Conservatives, wishing to connect the new mon- 
archy as closely as possible with the old one, insisted that he should 
be called Philippe VII. La Fayette, with M. Dupin, opposed it 
strongly, and declared that the new king had been chosen, not. be- 
cause of being a Bourbon, but in spite of being a Bourbon, He was 
proclaimed under the name of Louis Philippe 1. 

On the afternoon of August 9 the Duke d’Orléans appeared before 
the assembled chambers. The two presidents, Casimir Périer and 
Pasquier, then read, the former the declaration of the deputies, dated 
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August 7, and the latter the adhesion of the peerage. The duke 
accepted the pledges contained in this declaration, and the title of 
King of the French therein conferred on him. This title was sub- 
stituted for that of King of France, to mark the fact that this was a 
leader chosen by the nation, not the hereditary owner of the land of 
France. ‘ 

King Louis Philippe bared his head, and swore to faithfully observe 
the new constitutional Charter, and to govern only by and according 
to the law. 

This was the second time that a king had sworn allegiance to the 
nation ; the first was in 1791. 

Cries of “ Long live the King!” burst from the benches of the 
House. Four marshals of France, Macdonald, Mortier, Oudinot, and 
Molitor, presented to the new King the crown, sceptre, and sword of 
justice, and Louis Philippe mounted the throne. 

The following day the peers and deputies took the oath of allegiance 
to the King, Charter, and laws of the kingdom. Among them were 
Berryer, De Martignac, and Duke de Mortemart, the last minister of 
Charles X., who yielded, as they said, for the safety of France. 

The fallen King left France a few days after the proclamation of 
his successor, delaying his departure to the utmost, as if hoping to 
the last. Everything that delicacy could suggest was done to alleviate 
the painful position of the royal exiles, and it was not until August 
16 that they sailed from Cherbourg on an American ship, which 
conveyed them to Portsmouth. England promised to recognize the 
new government, and to receive the exiles as private citizens, not as 
princes. 

The last words of Charles X. to Dumont d’ Arville, commander of 
the naval escort, deserve to be preserved. “ My grandson,” said he, 
“shall never return to France by the aid of foreign arms: he shall 
be recalled by the French themselves, or remain. in exile.” 

The solution given to the J uly revolution, the establishment of an 
elective royalty, has been blamed for two opposite reasons. Legiti- 
mists claimed that the Duke de Bordeaux, who was not responsible 
for the ordinances, should have succeed:d to the throne; but, this 
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child representing traditional royalty, or divine right above national 
desire, the contest of July must sooner or later have been renewed. 

The republicans complained of the preservation of hereditary 
sovereignty instead of a republic; but in 1830 the question was 
not to know if the republic was the final solution of the French 
Revolution, but whether the time was come for this solution. 

France was not prepared for it. Tragic memories of the Terror 
were still too recent and too deeply mingled with the idea of a re- 
public. The populace, though full of national feeling and passionate 
regard for the tricolor, had little knowledge of political rights, and 
no desire for universal suffrage, inseparable, in the modern world, 
from the republican idea. | 

The régime established August 9, 1830, was therefore a necessity 
in the history of France ; but it could not be more than a transition 
period, and the only reproach deserved by its authors is that they did 
not introduce into the Charter the means of effecting this transition 
peacefully, and the right of the nation to revise the constitutional 
laws, — a right inalienable and inseparable from the principie of 
national sovereignty. 
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August 9, 1830, to March 18, 1831 


E have already dwelt upon the character of the man whom 
the July tempest in some sort cast upon the throne. Placed 
as he was between the past and the present, the dead monarchy 
and the nascent republic, his position was complex and his feeling 
contradictory. “Citizen king” that he was, walking about Paris in 
a round hat, umbrella in hand, not only through policy but through 
taste, he was also the descendant of Louis XIV., resembling him in 
features, if not in expression, and already dreaming of restoring 
Versailles. Sprung from the brother of Louis XIV. on the father’s 
side, he was descended from the great king and Madame de Mon- 
tespan on the mother’s. One of the men who most contributed to 
raise him to the throne, M. Thiers, defined constitutional monarchy 
in these words: “The King reigns, he does not govern.” The new 
King never accepted this maxim, but aspired to govern in all things. 
But he could not govern by his own authority, as Napoleon did, 
and Charles X. wished to do. He was forced to rule by address and 
artifice, not issuing commands, but winning the souls of men by his 
persuasive words. Such a course of action was incompatible with 
sincerity. Incapable of violating the law, Louis Philippe used his 
utmost skill to cramp liberty and weaken free institutions. 
These dangerous tendencies became gradually evident; the early 
part of the reign was wise and prudent. Louis Philippe altered and 
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completed the ministry formed during his leutenant-generalship. 
He called M. Molé to the foreign department and De Broglie to that 
of public instruction. The other ministers remained as they were ; 
Laffitte, Périer, Dupin, and Bignon were members of the ministerial 
council, without portfolios. 

The first incidents worthy of remark after the election of the new 
King were relative to the oath required by the July government, as 
by its predecessors, of the members of public assemblies and all public 
officials. Many royalist peers, deputies, and magistrates resigned 
their positions on the spot, and much commotion resulted. 

During the month of August the Chambers annulled all political 
condemnations dating from the Restoration, and decreed aid and re- 
wards to the July combatants, the wounded, and the families of the 
dead. 

August 29, the Parisian national guard, three times as numerous 
as in the days of Charles X., was reviewed by Louis Philippe on 
the Champs de Mars. Sixty thousand men fully armed saluted the 
King. “General,” said Louis Philippe to La Fayette, “this is far 

.more to me than any consecration at Rheims.” 

Deputations were sent to congratulate the King from every part 
of the country, and Louis Philippe acquitted himself with the greatest 
skill, but a tragic and mysterious event soon cast a gloomy shadow 
over these favorable omens. A prince of the house of Bourbon, the 
last of the famous Condés, died, whether by suicide or assassination 
none knew. Left alone after the death of his son, the Duke d’Enghien, 
the unhappy Duke de Bourbon became the victim of an unscrupulous 
Englishwoman, an innkeeper’s daughter, who had become the wife 
of Baron de Feuchéres. Feeling that she could not aspire to the 
immense possessions of the Condés, and wishing to secure a part, 
she attached herself, under Charles X., to the interests of the Duke 
d’Orléans, and persuaded the Duke de Bourbon to make one of Louis 
Philippe’s youngest sons his heir, and also to make a will leaving 
large sums to herself. 

The July revolution ensued, and the Duke de Bourbon strove to 
flee his domestic tyrant and leave France. Madame de Feuchéres 
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outwitted him, and kept him captive at Chateau St. Leu, well aware 
that if she once released him, he would alter his will and never see 
her more. 

On the morning of August 27, the Duke de Bourbon was found 
hanging from a window casement in his chamber. It was said that 
he hung himself, but the position of the body and other circumstances 
aroused suspicion. No investigation was made at the time, but later 
on important evidence was given by one of the duke’s servants, 
which may be found in a recent “ History of Louis Philippe” by 
M. Billaut de Gérainville. 

All the passion and prejudice of party spirit was brought to bear 
to implicate Louis Philippe in the dark mystery of this death, though 
he was the last man in the world to commit so atrocious a deed, and 
a painful impression was left on the mind of many concerning the 
domestic relations sustained by the Orléans family with a disreputable 
woman. 

Difficulties now poured in upon the new government. Commerce 
was depressed before the revolution, but far more afterwards, to the 
great surprise and irritation of the working classes, who gathered in 
the streets to discuss the.matter. The Chamber of Deputies voted 
a loan of five millions for public works, and thirty millions to vari- 
ous commercial houses. The uncertain state of affairs at home 
and abroad prevented the resumption of business. Four of King 
Charles’s ministers, among them Polignac and Peyronnet, were ar- 
rested and imprisoned at Vincennes, and great fears were entertained 
lest their trial should cause trouble. 

Foreign affairs also excited the most lively alarm. When Louis 
Philippe was called to the throne, he assured the Chambers that he 
hoped that “ European peace might be more and more secure.” He 
also sent confidential agents to inform the foreign powers that he 
only accepted the crown in order that he might preserve European 
peace and order, At the same time he allowed his minister of foreign 
affairs to set forth a very different policy, namely, that France would 
never allow one state to interfere with the domestic affairs of another. 

England was first to announce an intention to recognize the new 
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government of France, conditionally on its respecting existing treaties. 
Public opinion in England was generally in favor of the July revo- 
lution, and Wellington was forced to yield to it, being much em- 
broiled with the liberal Whig party. The new king, William IV., 
who succeeded his brother George IV., was friendly towards Louis 
Philippe, on account of their former relations. 

Austria, in spite of Metternich’s anger and alarm, and Prussia also, 
received the communications of the government with civility, though 
with reserve. 

The great question was to know the attitude of Russia. The 
Russian ambassador, Pozzo di Borgo, was well disposed, and Louis 
Philippe wrote a long and confidential letter to Czar Nicholas, closing 
it with a reminder that the eyes of France turned naturally towards 
him as her strongest and most natural ally. 

Contrary to all expectations, Nicholas rudely repulsed these ad- 
vances, declaring to the French ambassador that he would never 
depart from the principles of legitimacy. He added that he would 
not attack France, but he also announced that he should act in con- 
cert with the other powers, and he directed large military forces 
towards the western border of his empire. September 18, when to 
his great regret England, Austria, and Prussia had recognized the 
new government, he wrote a cold note of acknowledgment, at the 
same time recalling his ambassador. 

His first plan, before making direct war on France, seems to have 
been to isolate and as it were stifle her in the arms of the coalition, 
thus forcing her to recall the elder Bourbon branch. 

England was far from willing to accede to such a scheme; Prussia, 
preoccupied with commotions among the German populations and 
troubles in the Rhenish provinces, and Austria, alarmed at the ex- 
citement in Italy, armed in haste, but were ill disposed to provoke 
a revolutionary war on the part of France. 

Thus it was not the Holy Alliance but Revolution which assumed 
the offensive, and made a breach, at one point, in the régime of 1815. 

We have already mentioned the struggle between the Belgians 
and the King of the Netherlands supported by the Dutch. The 
“July Days” fired Belgium and stirred all hearts. 
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August 25, Auber’s opera, the “Dumb Girl of Portici,” based on 
a popular revolution, was played in Brussels, and gave rise to an 
outbreak similar to the recent one in Paris, the French tricolor being 
liberally displayed. The old banner of Brabant was soon substituted, 
and a deputation sent into Holland to King William, demanding 
reparation of the grievances suffered by Delgium. Negotiations 
continued for a month, the most moderate Belgians insisting upon 
total administrative separation from Holland. Strife was frequent 
in Brussels between the popular party and the middle classes, who 
still hoped to compromise with the house of Nassau. The latter 
strove to profit by this division, and on the 23d of September Prince 
Frederick, eldest son of the King of the Netherlands, entered Brus- 
sels with ten thousand Dutch troops; the city rose in arms, and after 
three days’ fighting the prince was forced to retreat. 

A provisional government was established at Brussels, whose first 
act was to proclaim Belgian independence (October 4). King Wil- 
liam at once demanded aid from the four powers who founded the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands in opposition to France. Austria and 
Russia were too remote; England delayed her answer; Prussia im- 
mediately sent a large number of soldiers towards Belgium. 

This was a decisive moment. Louis Philippe and his ministers 
felt that they were lost if they allowed the Prussians to enter Brus- 
sels. M. Mold informed the Prussian ambassador that if the Prussian 
army crossed the Belgian frontier, war with France would ensue. 
The Prussian government knew the restless condition of the German 
populations, to whom the princes had broken every promise made in 
1813 and 1814; a single check would lose Prussia the left bank of 
the Rhine, and destroy the work of the Holy Alliance on the right 
bank. Accordingly, the Prussian army did not cross the Belgian 
frontier. 

The new French government had now tried its principle of non- 
intervention, contrary to the treaties of 1815, and had succeeded. 
What next ? 

The Belgian insurrection opened with the French flag. Many 
sympathies and interests urged the annexation of Belgium to 
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France. The Walloons also demanded it of the congress held at 
Brussels, but Louis Philippe was averse to so bold a policy. Firm, 
_ from necessity, towards Prussia, he was obliged to make every con- 
cession to England, who would never allow this annexation. Old 
Talleyrand was sent ambassador to England, where he was a favorite, 
because at the Vienna Congress in 1814 he sacrificed French to 
English interests, as he was again to do. 

France refused to accept Belgium; in return, England, to avoid 
general war, agreed to the dissolution of that kingdom, of which she 
had been the chief founder. Instead of the aid demanded by the 
King of the Netherlands, the powers granted him only the interven- 
tion of a diplomatic conference at London, forced Belgium and Hol- 
land to accept an armistice, and soon recognized the independence 
of Belgium as the basis of negotiations. 

While all this was occurring on the northern frontier of France, 
matters on the southern border produced an impression most dis- 
advantageous to the government of Louis Philippe. The tyrant to 
whom the Restoration gave back absolute power in Spain, Ferdinand 
VIL, assumed an insolent attitude towards the new French govern- 
ment, delaying its recognition and causing his ministers to affront it 
in every way. The French government at first responded by allow- 
ing Spanish refugees to assemble and arm within its limits, and 
even gave them money. Ferdinand took fright, recognized Louis 
Philippe, and protested his friendly intentions. The government 
at once resumed its policy of non-intervention, seized the military 
supplies of the refugees, and expelled them from France. 

Public opinion claimed that France owed reparation to Spain for 
the political crimes of 1823, and M. Guizot, minister of the interior, 
was at open strife with the more zealous party of the men of J uly. 
Political agitation was still active in the departments of France, 
attacking the legitimist clergy who took part against the liberals 
in the elections and refused to celebrate mass in honor of Louis 
Philippe. The ministry prevailed on the Pope to order the clergy 
to pray for the new King. 

In Paris other questions stirred the minds of men. Clubs were 
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revived, one of the most famous being the “Society of the Friends 
of the People.” September 8, this society invited the national 
guards and working classes, in the name of their common interests, 
to meet and overthrow the Chamber. For this act, although it 
was retracted, the club was indicted. M. Guizot made an eloquent 
speech, accusing the society not only of causing trouble and sedi- 
tion, but of attacking property. The same evening the working 
classes of the Quartier Montmartre stirred up a riot near the club- 
house. The Friends of the the People were forced to adjourn, and 
officers were summoned to prevent serious trouble (September 25). 
This was the first deplorable symptom of division between the mid- 
dle classes and men of advanced opinions. 

The approach of the trial of the ministers of Charles X. kept upa 
ferment in Paris, which was redoubled by the action of the Chamber 
of Deputies. One of its members, M. de Tracy, proposed to abolish 
capital punishment, which at once suggested his desire to assist the 
ministers. The King eagerly upheld the suggestion, for the scaffold 
on which his father perished was continually before his eyes. But 
the ill-timed boasts of the legitimists, or “ Carlists,” as they had been 
called since the downfall of Charles X., enraged the people. Cries 
of vengeance, blood for blood, rang through the streets, and on the 
18th of October a mixed crowd, comprising the dregs of the people, 
repaired to Vincennes, shouting, “Death to the ministry!” The 
brave commander of Vincennes, General Daumesnil, held the castle 
as bravely as in 1814, declaring that he would blow up the oie 
sooner than surrender prisoners intrusted to his care. 

The mob retreated, and at midnight proceeded to the Palais hora 
yelling for an audience with the King and for the heads of the min- 
isters. The troops soon scattered them, arresting some who were 
recognized as royal guards. The legitimists had shared in this out- 
break, hoping to carry off the ministers under cover of the tumult, 
and perhaps also to terrify the King and make him quit the Palais 
Royal. 

Next day, the prefect of the Seine, Odilon Barrot, issued a procla- 
mation treating as cowardice and treachery all violence which might 
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be committed against the prisoners, but also alluding to “an inop- 
portune step which might lead people to suppose that there was a 
conspiracy to avert the course of justice in favor of the ex-ministers.” 

This was throwing the blame upon the Chambers.. Guizot de- 
manded that the King should remove Barrot from office. To force 
this measure on the ministerial council, Louis Philippe pretended 
that La Fayette was not opposed to it. Dupont (de |’Eure), min- 
ister of justice, declared the King mistaken. A quarrel ensued, in 
consequence of which Guizot, De Broglie, Molé, Louis, and Casimir 
Périer resigned. Laffitte, at the King’s urgent entreaty, undertook 
to form a new cabinet (November 2). This was a difficult task. 
Dupin and others refused the position offered them, foreseeing a 
storm. Finally Laffitte became president of the council and minister 
of finance. Marshal Maison and General Gérard temporarily ac- 
cepted the departments of foreign affairs and war, being speedily 
replaced by Sebastiani and Soult. The interior was given to M. de 
Montalivet ; the public instruction to Mérilhou, an ex-Carbonari. 

M. Laffitte’s position was most difficult, for both King and Cham- 
bers were against him, though the former feigned to be his friend. 
The first debates in the Chamber after the accession of the Laffitte 
ministry gave rise to two contrary opinions, one for progress, the 
other for resistance. The Chamber dared not refuse all concessions 
to the press, which did so much for the July revolution ; it lessened 
the security of the journals and reduced their rate of postage. 
During this session Benjamin Constant made his last appearance in 
public. He died December 8, and his body was ordered to be taken 
to the Pantheon, with those of General Foy and the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, on the anniversary of July 29. His pris 
vate life and character were not equal to his intellect, but in public 
he never failed to rally to the cause of freedom. 

The trial of the ministers of Charles X. opened December 15, 
before the Chamber of Peers, constituted a court of justice. On the 
21st they were sentenced to imprisonment for life; Polignac was 
also condemned to civil death. Paris had been in a ferment for 
days, and cries of “Death to the ministers !” broke out afresh as their 
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trial reached its end. The national guard watched every approach 
to the Luxembourg, where the court of peers was in session. During 
the last day of the trial their lines were forced at several points; but 
the riot was put down without bloodshed. The prefect of the Seine 
had announced that any citizen who fired on his fellow-citizens 
would be esteemed an assassin, the troops being forbidden to reply. 
They were given cartridges only, La Fayette and Barrot thinking 
that all would be lost if the troops once fired. 

Meantime, a serious outbreak occurred in the Luxembourg itself, 
and among the very troops intrusted to keep the peace. When the 
court’s decree was made known, they rushed in a body, with cries 
of “Death! death!” towards the hall. La Fayette stationed himself 
at the door, and addressed them. He was the only man to whom 
they would have listened, and they soon withdrew in obedience to 
him. 

Next morning the danger was renewed, when Paris learned that 
the men who had shed the blood of thousands of citizens were to 
escape with their lives. Threatening crowds assembled. A black 
flag was raised on the Pantheon. The Legal, Medical, and Polytech- 
nic schools gathered in the square below, and upon their course 
depended everything. 

La Fayette and Barrot entreated them to save the government, 
which was weak, not wicked, and could be brought to realize the 
consequences of the July revolution; they finally yielded, and an 
address to the people was issued in the name of the schools, appeal- 
ing to them to restore order, and assuring them that their liberty 
should in no way be attacked or violated. The students then paraded 
through the city, and went at last to the Palais Royal, where their 
delegates were received by Louis Philippe with open arms. The 
mob then dispersed. 

The storm was weathered, thanks to La Fayette. The service 
was too great to be pardoned. Both King and Chambers were 
alarmed at what they called the “dictatorship” of La Fayette. 
They shuddered at the idea that he and his friends would claim the 
fulfilment of the liberal and democratic promises, made in general 
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terms by the Duke d’Orléans before his elevation to the throne. 
La Fayette and his followers now demanded the appeal to a new 
Chamber which was the introduction of the elective principle in 
the peerage. In a word, the struggle was between the spirit of the 
Charter of 1814 and the spirit of the Constitutions of 1791 and the 
year III. 

A law concerning the national guard proved the occasion for an 
attack on La Fayette. It contained an article forbidding the nomi- 
nation of a superior officer for more than one district. La Fayette 
had never meant to retain the general command of the national guards 
of France, but had simply kept it until all danger of foreign attack 
should vanish. He was now stigmatized in secret as a “ popular Po- 
lignac” by the party of resistance, while in public their orators lav- 
ished eulogies upon him; they covered him with flowers and offered 
him up as a sacrifice. December 24, the article suppressing his 
command was accepted. The next day he offered his resignation to 
the King, refusing the honorary title of ‘lieutenant-general as unbe- 
fitting a free people. Numerous deputations and addresses were sent 
to La Fayette expressive of regret. Dupont (de Eure) next resigned 
his position of minister of justice, and was succeeded by Meérilhou, 
whose place was given to M. Barthe, also an ex-Carbonari. 

The legislative session was consumed in discussion of the electoral 
law, and the legitimists exerted themselves to the utmost to regain 
popular favor. On the 14th of February they attempted a political 
manifestation, it being the anniversary of the Duke de Berri’s death. 
A solemn service was held at St. Germain lAuxerrois in memory of 
that prince. A figure of the Duke de Bordeaux, crowned with im- 
mortelles, was placed on the catafalque. At the sight of it the roy- 
alist audience burst into shouts of, “ Behold our King! Long live 
Henry V 212 

The crowd, assembled outside, responded by cries of, “ Down 
with the Carlists!” The legitimists dispersed, but the mob invaded 
and sacked the house of the celebrating priest, then entered the 
church and devastated it, purloining nothing. Armed force was 
called in to allay the storm, which was, however, renewed next day. 
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Paris presented a strange aspect on this Shrove Tuesday. The mas- 
queraders joyously paraded the streets, while crowds were tearing 
down the crosses adorned with fleur-de-lis on every side. The 
house of Archbishop Quélen was destroyed, he having been accused 
of complicity in a legitimist plot, and he was forced to fly to avoid 
arrest. The King ordered the fleur-de-lis which he had hitherto 
kept as the insignia of his family to be erased from his carriages and 
palace. 

The resistance party sought a pretext in these troubles for 
an attack on the prefect of the Seine, Odilon Barrot, who was 
charged with having failed to prevent the tumult. He had a hot 
discussion on the subject in the Chamber, and finally resigned. 
This was what was desired. The government had thus successively 
rid itself of the men of the Hotel de Ville and the “ republican mon- 
archy.” 

M. Laffitte’s turn was at hand. A new ministerial crisis was im- 
minent ; it broke out apropos of the foreign question, under serious 
and decisive circumstances. 

Popular excitement was constantly increasing throughout Europe. 
The consequences of the July revolution became daily more evident 
abroad. England loudly claimed parliamentary reform, and the 
Tory ministry of Lord Wellington was forced to give way to the 
Whig ministry of Lord Grey (November 15, 1830), who was sup- 
posed to be most favorably disposed towards French revolution. 

Shortly after, an event occurred which stirred France to the core 
in quite a different way. Poland was in insurrection. 

During the latter years of Alexander’s reign Poland saw all the 
hopes inspired by that prince’s sympathy vanish by degrees. Her 
condition was far worse under Nicholas, and the J uly revolution 
excited a military and popular conspiracy, which extended beyond 
the limits of the kingdom into the old Polish provinces. When it 
was known that heavy Russian forces were assembling on the Bug 
and the Polish army was ordered to prepare for war, there was no 
doubt at Warsaw that Russia and her allies were about to attack 
France. On the night of November 29, 1830, the pupils of the 
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Warsaw military academy and a few young officers roused part of 
the garrison, seized the arsenals, armed the people, and drove the 
viceroy, Grand Duke Constantine, from the city. The whole Polish 
army joined the movement, under General Chlopicki, one of Suchet’s 
officers during the Spanish expedition ; the Diet met in free Warsaw, 
and Prince Czartoryski, Alexander’s former friend, became a minis- 
ter under the new Polish government. 

France was moved from one end to the other with a passionate 
longing to assist Poland. Meantime the czar wavered between an- 
ger and consternation. He felt the sword with which he threatened 
France breaking in his hands. He was forced to change his ground, 
annul his summons for Pozzo di Borgo’s return, and signify his will- 
ingness to receive, as representative of the new French government, 
that very Duke de Mortemart who had been the Russian ambassa- 
dor in the time of Charles X. and had now rallied to the cause of 
Louis Philippe. Nicholas also resolved to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Belgium established at the London Conference, Decem- 
ber 20, 1830. 

These events gave rise to debates of great interest in the French 
legislature and in the columns of the French press. Carrel, Thiers, 
Mignet, and scores of other eminent names loudly declared that the 
treaties of 1815 should be rent asunder, and a propagandist war be- 
gun to free the nations and recover the boundary of the Rhine. La 
Fayette desired the principle of non-intervention established by 
Molé to be applied to Poland, to prevent its invasion by Russian 
armies, the kingdom of Poland, even according to treaties, not being 
a Russian province. 

At the same time Minister Sebastiani informed the provisional 
government of Belgium that the government of King Louis Philippe 
would not consent to annex Belgium to France and accept the crown 
for the Duke de Nemours, the King’s second son. Belgium, much 
distressed, turned her thoughts towards another candidate for the 
crown, secretly put forward by Austria, namely, the young Duke de 
Leuchtenberg, son of Eugéne Beauharnais and a Bavarian princess. 
Sebastiani, in his letter of refusal for Nemours, declared that Leuch- 
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tenberg would not be recognized by France. Louis Philippe feared 
lest this candidate should reawaken Bonapartism. 

Belgium, justly wounded, seemed disposed to brave his anger. 
Leuchtenberg’s bust was crowned in the Brussels Theatre, upon 
which Louis Philippe suddenly changed his mind and accepted the 
Belgian crown for his son. The Duke de Nemours was accord- 
ingly elected king, February 3. February 7, by a majority of one, 
the London Conference decreed the exclusion of both Nemours and 
Leuchtenberg, in spite of which a deputation was sent to Paris to 
offer the former the crown. Louis Philippe replied that, painful 
as it was, duty obliged him to decline, rather than endanger the 
peace (February 17). This deception naturally enraged the Bel- 
gians, and even the French people felt themselves humbled, that 
their government should thus cast Belgium, the sister of France, 
upon the mercy of England. 

This conduct towards Belgium, at the very doors of France, was 
an evil omen for Poland, so far away ! 

The military dictator of Poland, Chlopicki, tried to treat with 
Nicholas, who insisted on unconditional surrender. This the Diet 
refused, and Chlopicki, hopeless of success, resigned his official posi- 
tion to fight in the ranks. Nicholas declared that the first gun 
fired by the Poles would seal the doom of Poland. The Diet replied 
by proclaiming the downfall of Nicholas and his family. 

Early in February the Russian army entered Poland, one hundred 
and twenty thousand strong, the Poles having scarcely half that 
number. Chlopicki had lost his best chance of success by not mak- 
ing an irruption in the ancient Polish provinces, especially Lithuania. 
The Poles struggled with incomparable heroism. A series of gigan- 
tic battles took place at the gates of Warsaw. The vanquisher of 
the Turks, Field-marshal Diebitch, failed before the indomitable 
Poles (February 19-25) ; and the exhausted foes were separated by 
the inundation of the Vistula. 

The phases of this war were followed with breathless interest 
throughout France. Public opinion urged the ministry to recognize 
the new Polish government, claim for Poland at least what the 
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treaties of 1815 allowed her, and prevent Prussia from shamefully 
violating neutrality in favor of Russia. Still’ the Polish question 
was not the cause of the ministerial crisis. 

The July revolution revived the hopes of the Italian patriots, and 
an attempt at freedom was planned in the Roman provinces and 
petty states near by. An Austrian archduke was then ruling the 
duchy of Modena, who affected extreme monarchical sentiments, and 
refused to recognize Louis Philippe, but at the same time kept up 
secret correspondence with the leaders of this conspiracy, and aimed 
to induce them to proclaim him king of Italy. Suddenly disabused 
of this vision, he betrayed his associates, caused the failure of the 
movement, and imprisoned his fellow conspirators. This did not 
prevent an outbreak of the insurrection at Bologna (February 4), 
whence it spread through Romagna, the Marches, Umbria, Parma, 
and finally Modena. The duke fled with his prisoners. 

Austria had already warned France that she would not accept the 
principle of non-intervention in Italy, even should war result. On 
the news of Italian revolts, Austria set in motion her Lombardo- 
Venetian armies, and declared her right to occupy Modena in virtue 
of family treaties. Three days later, Maison, the French ambassador 
at Vienna, telegraphed to Paris the statement that Austria intended 
carrying her arms wherever Italian insurrection should spread. 
Maison urged the French government to send an army into Pied- 
mont on the instant, and, never doubting that there would be war, 
wrote to Guilleminot, his colleague at Constantinople, to strive to 
excite Turkey against Russia, and thus effect a diversion in favor 
of Poland. 

The minister of foreign affairs concealed this despatch from Laffitte, 
president of the council, who learned of it by chance, and at once com- 
plained to the King. But Louis Philippe was in league with Sebas- 
tiani,and Laffitte was forced to resign (March 9). He was succeeded 
by Casimir Périer (March 13). He was the only man capable of 
mastering the situation, and leading what was called the resistance 
party, but he was not disposed to be any one’s tool. He demanded, 
with the presidency of the council, the ministry of the interior, and 
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insisted that the King should not interfere with the council. March - 
18, he explained his foreign policy to the Chamber of Deputies, de- 
claring that he desired order at home, peace abroad. 

La Fayette inquired whether Sebastiani had not announced that 
the French government would never consent that the Austrians 
should enter the insurgent Italian states. 

Sebastiani replied, “There is a vast difference between not con- 
senting and making war.” 

“T supposed,” rejoined La Fayette, “ that when the French nation 
said,‘ No, I do not consent, it meant, ‘I will prevent you from doing 
it. To allow your official declaration to be dishonored by content- 
ing yourself with saying, ‘I do not consent,’ is incompatible with the 
dignity of the people of July.” 

Casimir Périer’s maxim, “ The blood of France belongs to France 
alone,” froze the life-current of young France. Sebastiani’s pitiable 
answer fired it. Thence arose a deep gulf between two factions of 
the nation, both attached to the July revolution. On the one hand 
was the party of the youth, which was not long in becoming the re- 
publican party, and which aspired to set all Europe free. On the other 
hand was the party that had interests at stake, not personal inter- 
ests alone, but national interests from the point of view of a working 
community, disinclined to lofty adventure. The laborers, artisans, 
and traders would fight with fury, should a stranger presume to re- 
store the ancient kings, but they hesitated to open the attack on 
foreign powers. 

This division was most disastrous in its effect on liberty and 
progress, both at home and abroad. The passion of the youthful 
patriots, mingled with social agitation, speedily developed into civil 
war, alarmed the middle classes, and for a time brought them under 
influences which were far worse than those of Casimir Périer ; for 
he at least labored to the end for constitutional liberty and the truly 
parliamentary régime. 
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O sooner was Casimir Périer installed in power than he un- 
hesitatingly put in practice the policy which he had set forth 

to the Chambers. The Italian revolution, abandoned by France, did 
not extend beyond Central Italy, and was promptly stifled by the 
Austrian army. France also deferred to foreign powers by recalling 
Guilleminot from Constantinople, where he had striven to excite war. 

At home, Casimir Périer, reacting strongly against the inaction of 
the Laffitte ministry, vehemently attacked everything that was con- 
trary to his idea of legal order. Nineteen persons were arrested for 
complicity in the outbreak which occurred after the trial of the min- 
isters of Charles X., chief among whom were Cavaignac, Guinard, and 
Trélat, all ex-Carbonari. They were all acquitted (April 15), pro- 
testing that they were republicans, and that the movement prevail- 
ing through the world must result in republicanism. 

This check was deserved by the government, through whose fault 
the republican party thus planted their banner, round which the 
youth of France rallied. Outside the republican party arose various 
social and religious sects that aimed at nothing less than a total 
renovation of society. One of these, Saint-Simonism, made a great - 
stir for a time. 

The trial of the republicans turned against the government, which 
was equally unfortunate in another case. A law was passed, De- 


cember 13, 1830, ordering a cross, called the July cross, to be con- 
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ferred on those who had distinguished themselves during the Three 
Days. Casimir Périer desired this decoration to be inscribed, “ Given 
by the King of the French,” and the recipients to swear fealty to the 
King. They, however, rejected both the inscription and oath, declar- 
ing that the cross was a national reward for events prior to the reign 
of Louis Philippe, who was not proclaimed until after the victory. 

May 31, a royal ordinance declared the Chamber of Deputies dis- 
solved, it being unequal to cope with the situation. While awaiting 
the elections, the King travelled through the Western and Eastern 
departments, visiting the battle-field of Valmy, where he fought for 
France thirty-eight years before. All went well until he reached 
Metz, where the mayor presented him with an address inveighing 
against hereditary peerage, and pleading for Poland. He took this 
in bad part, and at once returned to Paris. 

The elections were honestly managed, Casimir Périer being in- 
capable of repeating the manceuvres for which he blamed the Res- 
toration. The only disorder was at Marseilles, where the liberals 
foolishly imitated the previous violence of the ultras, breaking the 
ballot-boxes, 

Just at this time Casimir Périer proved how little timidity had 
to do with his pacific policy. The Portuguese usurper, Don Miguel, 
having brutally maltreated the French settlers in Lisbon and in- 
solently disregarded the complaints of the government, Admiral 
Roussin was sent with a squadron to attack Lisbon. He forced the 
entrance of the Tagus, captured the Portuguese fleet, and brought a 
broadside to bear on the royal palace. Don Miguel, in alarm, ac- 
ceded to every demand, save one,—the liberation of Portuguese 
political prisoners, exacted in exchange for the restitution of his 
squadron ; he preferred his victims to his fleet (July 13). The ex- 
pedition avenged French honor, but did not liberate Portugal. Casi- 
mir Périer did not choose to excite English jealousy by interference. 

Shortly after the elections, riots occurred in Paris, on the anni- 
versary of the capture of the Bastille. The national guards charged 
on a party of young men, and wounded several severely. All this 
increased the ill feeling of the masses. 
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On the 23d of July the Chambers were opened by a speech from 
the Crown, drawn up by Casimir Périer, in which the King affirmed 
his peaceful intentions and announced the speedy disarmament of 
Europe. He barely mentioned the Polish question. 

It was well known that the Russians had resumed the offensive 
on the Vistula, and public attention was fixed on Poland. Amid 
these preoccupations the anniversary of the July revolution was 
celebrated. The King himself superintended the setting up in the 
Pantheon of bronze tablets bearing the names of the victims. Next 
day, as Louis Philippe was reviewing the national guard, the news 
spread that the Poles had won a great victory, but the report was 
false, and the real condition of Poland grew daily more critical. 

The first action of the new Chamber was to oblige Casimir Périer 
to resign (August 1). The new ministry was still unsettled when, 
on the 4th of August, the King of Holland reopened hostilities with 
Belgium, and the Belgian government claimed Frenchaid. Belgium 
had passed through various phases during the past months. Leuch- 
tenberg once removed, Louis Philippe not only refused to allow his 
son to accept the throne, but accepted procotols most disadvantageous 
to the Belgians. England then assumed the right to protect Belgium, 
and placed upon her throne a German prince, Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, whose deceased wife had been an English princess. Upon 
his election to the crown (July 21), the King of Holland broke the 
armistice, and despatched an army into Belgium. Upon this the new 
king appealed to France and England. 

Casimir Périer, seeing an opportunity to renew French influence in 
Belgium, temporarily withdrew his resignation, and ordered General 
Gérard, now a marshal of France, into Belgium with fifty thousand 
men. England then despatched a fleet to the Scheldt, and the Lon- 
don Conference authorized Anglo-French intervention. The Dutch 
urged on the attack. August 12 they defeated the Belgians at 
Louvain; they then threatened Brussels, which was but ill defended. 
The news of the entrance of the French stopped them short. The 
Dutch king yielded and recalled his armies, though he did not evac- 
uate Antwerp, and the French troops returned, having effected 


nothing. 
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The Chamber unanimously approved the Belgian expedition. The 
debate then turned upon Poland. The discussion was long, hot, and 
painful. ‘Meantime, the terrible struggle continued. Poland not 
only had to contend with the huge Russian Empire, she had a second 
foe in Prussia, who incessantly violated neutrality and aided the 
Russians in every way. In April and May the Poles, commanded 
by General Skrzynecki, gained some success, repulsing Field-marshal 
Diebitch beyond the Bug. But it was too late, for he returned to 
the charge with reinforcements. The Polish army fought heroically 
at the bloody battle of Ostrolenka (May 25), but was forced to fall 
back on Warsaw. Both armies were ravaged by Asiatic cholera ; 
Diebitch died, and was succeeded by a bold and adroit leader, Pas- 
kiewitch, who crossed the Vistula, opened communication with the 
Prussians, and returned to Warsaw. 

Discord and anarchy prevailed in that unhappy city. The people 
distrusted their leaders, and imprisoned certain generals, who were 
soon slain by an angry mob (August 15). <A great mistake was 
made by dividing the Polish army, one division being sent to a dis- 
tance in search of supplies for Warsaw. During their absence Pas- 
kiewitch surrounded the city, and after a desperate struggle, captured 
it. The Polish army was driven into Austria and Prussia. 

The fatal news of the fall of Warsaw filled France with conster- 
nation. The theatres of Paris were closed as for a national sorrow, 
and the republican party turned all their grief and rage against 
the government. There were various attempts at insurrection, and 
the irritation was redoubled by an unfortunate remark made by the 
minister of foreign affairs, Sebastiani, who said in the Chamber that 
“order reigned in Warsaw.” The Chamber, however, after a stormy 
session, passed a vote of confidence in the ministry. 

Unhappy Poland was deserted by all. To restore that shattered 
nation, an alliance of the three powers, France, England, and Austria, 
was requisite; this seemed impossible, for England refused to de- 
stroy her friendly relations with the court of St. Petersburg. 

In November, Lyons became the scene of weighty events, the 
result of economic not political causes. The great silk manufacture 
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at Lyons was based on a different organization from that of cities 
where woollen, linen, or cotton stuffs were made. There were no 
great factories where the workmen assembled by hundreds. The 
head workman carried on his business in his own house, with paid 
assistants ; the manufacturer ordered work from him and paid him, 
providing material and designs; and the merchant bought the stuff 
from the manufacturer for exportation. It was a hierarchy of four 
classes, including the assistants. ; 

This industry, extremely flourishing before the Revolution, was 
destroyed by the civil war of 1793; it revived under Napoleon, and 
throve during the early years of the Restoration; but foreign com- 
petition soon impaired this prosperity. Switzerland, England, and 
Italy vied with France in producing, not high-priced goods, but 
articles of common use; to resist this rivalry, selling prices and 
wages were lowered. The workmen banded together for mutual 
support, and struggled against the depreciation of labor (1828). | 

Opposed to this society, called the Mutuals, the manufacturers 
formed a Manufacturers’ Union. The former represented ‘the inter- 
ests of eighty thousand workmen and women, while the latter was 
made up of an active, industrious, and intelligent class who oppressed 
the workmen because they themselves were oppressed by foreign 
competition. The only way to settle the matter was by mutual 
concessions and sacrifices. The Mutuals desired a tariff of prices, 
such as had formerly existed and been suppressed by the Restora- 
tion. A meeting was accordingly held (October 25), and a tariff 
fixed. The manufacturers resisted, encouraged by the ministry, 
which was opposed to tariffs on principle, as contrary to the lib- 
erty of manufacturers. 

The trouble constantly increased. At a review held November 
20 the manufacturers and workmen nearly came to blows. That 
evening the Mutuals decided that next day all the looms should 
stop and the workmen assemble in the city. On the morning of 
the 21st a long column of workmen armed with guns and sticks 
entered the town, bearing a black flag inscribed “ Live working or 
die fighting!” A few companies of soldiers marched to meet them ; 
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stones were thrown, the troops fired, and several workmen fell. 
This roused the workmen to frenzy, and the troops were driven back, 
many of them going over to the insurrection. 

The prefect, relying on his popularity, and the chief of the national 
guard, tried to interfere. They might have succeeded, had not fresh 
volleys of musketry suddenly been heard. The commanding officer, 
not understanding the prefect’s plan, had ordered his men to renew 
their fire. The workmen thought themselves betrayed, and fell upon 
the prefect and commander, who barely escaped with their lives. 
The outbreak had lasted but two days when General Roquet, 
commander of the Lyons troops, finding himself constantly losing 
ground, ordered the city to be evacuated, which was done with much 
difficulty. 

The workmen held the town for a week without violence or ex- 
cess, but without serious attempt to gain any result from their 
successful insurrection. The government then sent to Lyons an 
army of thirty-six thousand men under command of the war min- 
ister, Marshal Soult, who accompanied the young Duke d’Orléans. 
The workmen made no opposition to its entrance (December 3). 
The national guard was disarmed and disbanded; the prefect de- 
graded from office, the tariff annulled, and all troubles between 
manufacturers and workmen referred to a mixed council. The in- 
surgents went scot-free, but despite this moderation it was easily 
foreseen that the conflict would soon be renewed. 

The year 1832 was opened by official receptions at the Tuileries, 
Louis Philippe having finally yielded to Casimir Périer’s entreaty, 
and installed himself in that palace of royalty and the Empire. 
Some legislative improvements marked the beginning of the year. 
Capital punishment was abolished in various cases, though not for 
political crimes, and the scaffold was removed from the heart of 
Paris, being transferred from the Place de Gréve to the Barriére St. 
Jacques. Early in January the question of the civil list came up, 
and after much discussion it was fixed at twelve millions plus one 
million for the prince royal. The law prescribing an annual funeral 
service on the 21st of January was also abolished, and the budget 
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was fixed at nearly one thousand one hundred and seven million 
francs. It began to exceed the budgets of the Restoration, and 
increased steadily. 

Outside the parliamentary debates other incidents, especially the 
constant journalistic troubles, kept up public agitation. The repub- 
lican party gained a powerful recruit in the person of Armand Car- 
rel, editor of the National, a paper established to prepare for the 
accession of King Louis Philippe. A few days later another valuable 
ally, Garnier-Pagés senior, entered the Chamber as republican deputy 
from Le Mans. 

Foreign affairs once more stirred the heart of France. A crisis 
was imminent in Italy. The year before, the Austrians did not 
evacuate the Roman States until the foreign ambassadors in Rome 
promised, in behalf of their governments, to maintain the temporal 
power of the Holy See. This bred trouble in Bologna and Ferrara, 
where the civic guards finally resumed their arms. To repress 
them, the Court of Rome then raised a small army similar to the 
Spanish “Army of the Faith.” The French ambassador, Made 
Sainte-Aulaire, protested against the “factious spirits who should 
dare resist the troops of the Sovereign Pontiff,” troops recruited from 
prisons and brigand caves. 

The Austrians soon re-entered the Roman provinces of the Adri- 
atic, much to the indignation of the French opposition party, while 
the Papal troops came in on the other side. Casimir Périer now 
felt it impossible to maintain neutrality. He had asked permission 
of the Pope to occupy the port of Ancona should the Austrians re- 
enter the Legations, and had been refused. On hearing of the 
Austrian march on Bologna, Périer sent a naval division into the 
Adriatic with an infantry regiment. The commander, Captain Gal- 
lois, was to find at Ancona a delegate from the French ambassador 
at Rome. Failing to meet him, Gallois landed his men by night, 
scaled the ramparts, and took the city by storm without a blow 
(February 23). The inhabitants of Ancona welcomed the tricolor 
with enthusiasm. 

The Roman Court uttered loud reproaches. Metternich protested 
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against this “audacious breach of the rights of nations,” but took no 
action in the matter. Casimir Périer saw that France might have 
accomplished much abroad had he not declared himself so strongly 
for peace. ‘The Pope at last agreed, perforce, to the French occupa- 
tion of Ancona as a compensation for the occupation by Austria of 
Bologna; thus nothing was gained. 

This bold act, however, did not suffice to restore the wandering 
allegiance of such Frenchmen as had been alienated by the Polish 
catastrophe. Troubles, riots, and conspiracies seemed never ending. 
An uprising on a grand scale occurred at Grenoble (March 11) in 
consequence of a political masquerade and a Charivari given to an 
unpopular prefect, M. Maurice Duval. Many were killed, and gen- 
eral indignation prevailed. 

Casimir Périer, whose natural impatience was enhanced by phys- 
ical suffering, was deeply wounded to find his authority failing. 
He refused to believe the truth in regard to Grenoble, and ordered 
back the 35th regiment, dismissed from that city for firing upon the 
mob. Constant brawls and quarrels rendered it impossible for the 
regiment to remain in Grenoble, and they were again recalled. 

Many symptoms in the spring of 1832 pointed to movements 
among republicans and legitimists, when other cares gave a sinister 
diversion to political dissensions. A terrible epidemic, the cholera, 
entering Europe by Russia, Poland, and Austria, finally reached 
England and thence Paris (March 26). The careless bravery, char- 
acteristic of the Parisians, with which it was at first encountered, 
soon gave way to panic. Some pretended that its victims were the 
prey of a great poisoning plot. This rumor was made the most of 
by politicians, each party casting the imputation on the other. Sev- 
eral wretched beings were slain by the mob as poisoners, and an im- 
prudent proclamation from Gisquet, prefect of the police, declaring 
that the drinking fountains had been poisoned, with the meat in 
the butcher-shops and bread at the bakers’, increased the mischief. 
Fortunately the popular storm was soon allayed., 

The physicians, sisters of charity, and women, rich and poor, 
worked day and night to relieve the sufferers. The royal family 
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remained in Paris, though many officers, peers, and deputies left. 
The King’s eldest son, the Duke d’Orléans, accompanied by Casimir 
Périer, signalized himself by his generous intrepidity, visiting the 
hospitals, and spots where the disease was at the worst, in the 
place of his father, who was prevented from so doing by his cabinet. 
For a robust young man like D’Orléans, this was only an honorable 
action ; for Casimir Périer, who was an invalid, it was a piece of 
heroic temerity, the consequences of which were soon felt. Three 
days after (April 5) he was attacked by cholera. Unlike most vic- 
tims of the terrible malady, he lingered for several weeks, but died 
on the 16th of May. 

«Ts it a loss ora gain ?” said the King, on hearing the news. Cas- 
imir Périer weighed heavily upon him, and they must soon have 
quarrelled. Périer’s haughty temper had made him many enemies, 
both private and political; these feuds were silenced before his 
tomb. A statue was raised by subscription to his memory in the 
cemetery of Pére La Chaise. 

M. de Montalivet, recalled by the King to the ministry of the in- 
terior, declared in a circular that the principles of the ministry of 
March 13 would be maintained. 

The ministry of March 13 consisted of one man, and he was no 
more ! 

Casimir Périer’s death left France threatened by new and rapidly 


approaching storms. 
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